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WAB  IN  THE  SOUTH  OP  FRANCE. 

While  Pampeluna  held  out,  Soult  labored  to  complete  his  works 
of  defence  with  a  view  to  enter  Aragon,  pretending  to  hold  this 
design  so  late  as  November ;  but  he  must  have  secretly  renounced 
it  before  that  period,  because  the  snows  of  an  early  and  severe  winter 
had  rendered  even  the  passes  of  the  lower  Pyrenees  impracticable 
in  October.  His  political  difficulties  were  not  less  than  Welling- 
ton's. All  his  eflforts  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  France  were 
met  with  apathy  or  secret  hostility,  and  there  was  no  money  in  the 
military  chest  to  answer  the  common  daily  expenses.  The  leading 
merchants  of  Bayonne  voluntarily  provided  for  the  most  pressing 
necessities  of  the  troops ;  but  their  means  were  limited,  and  he 
vainly  urged  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse  to  follow 
the  patriotic  example.  It  required  all  his  firmness  of  character  to 
support  the  crisis ;  and  if  the  English  naval  force  had  intercepted 
the  coasting-vessels  between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  he  must  have 
retired  beyond  the  Adour.  As  it  was,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
field-artillery,  and  all  the  cavalry  were  sent  so  far.  to  the  rear  for 
forage,  that  they  could  not  be  counted  a  part  of  the  fighting  troops ; 
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and  the  infantiy,  in  addition  to  their  immense  labors,  were  forced 
to  carry  their  own  provisions  from  the  navigable  points  of  the  rivers 
to  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

Soult  was  strongly  affected.  **  TeU  the  emperor,'*  he  wrote  to  the 
minister  of  war,  "  tell  him  when  you  make  your  next  report,  that  on 
the  very  soil  of  France,  this  is  the  situation  of  the  army  destined  to 
defend  the  southern  provinces  from  invasion;  tell  kirn  also,  that  the 
unheard<f  contradictions  and  obstacles  I  meet  toith  shall  not  make 
me  fail  in  my  duty.^ 

On  both  sides  the  troops  suffered,  but  the  privations  of  the  allies 
were  perhaps  greater;  for  being  on  higher  mountains,  more 
extended,  more  dependent  upon  the  sea,  their  distress  was  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  coast  A  shorter  line  had 
been  gained  for  the  supply  of  the  centre,  and  a  bridge,  laid  down 
at  Andarlassa,  gave  access  to  the  roots  of  the  Bayonette  mountain ; 
yet  the  troops  were  fed  with  difiSculty,  and  so  scantily,  that  Wel- 
lington reduced  the  usual  stoppage  of  pay,  and  invoked  the  army 
by  its  military  honor  to  sustain  with  firmness  the  unavoidable 
pressure.  The  effect  was  striking.  Murmurs,  loud  in  ths  camps 
before,  were  hushed  instantly,  although  the  soldiers  knew  that 
some  commissaries,  leaguing  with  the  speculators  upon  the  coast, 
secretly  loaded  the  provision  mules  with  condittents  and  other 
luxuries,  to  sell  on  the  mountains  at  enormous  profit.  Desertion 
was,  however,  great,  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  went  over  to 
the  enemy  in  less  than  four  months ;  and  they  were  all  Germans, 
Englishmen,  or  Spaniards ;  for  the  Portuguese  who  abandoned  their 
colors,  invariably  went  back  to  their  own  country. 

This  difiiculty  of  feeding  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  the  extreme 
distress  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  certainty  that  they  would  plunder 
in  France,  and  so  raise  the  people  in  arms,  together  with  the 
uneasy  state  of  the  political  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  rendered 
Wellington  averse  to  offensive  operations  while  Napoleon  main- 
tained the  Elbe.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  formidable  and 
sustained  invasion  of  France  with  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alone; 
and  he  had  neither  money  nor  means  of  transport  to  feed  the 
Spaniards,  even  if  policy  warranted  such  a  measure ;  the  nature 
of  the  country  also  forbad  a  decisive  victory;  and  an  advance 
would  be  attended  with  the  risk  of  returning  to  Spain  again  during 
the  winter,  when  a  retreat  would  be  dangerous  and  dishonoring. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  however,  a  letter  from  the  governor  of 
Pampeluna  was  intercepted,  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  observing 
the  compliment  at  the  beginning  was  in  numerals,  ingeniously 
followed  the  cue  and  made  out  the  whole.  It  announced  that  the 
place  could  not  hold  out  more  than  a  week ;  and  as  intelligence  of 
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Napolbon's  disasters  in  Germany  became  known  at  the  same  time, 
Wellington  was  induced  to  yield  once  more  to  the  wishes  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  and  the  English  ministers,  who  were  earnest  that 
he  should  invade  France. 

His  intent  was  to  attack  Soult's  entrenched  camp  on  the  29th, 
thinking  Pampeluna  would  fall  before  that  period ;  it  did  not,  and 
in  the  passes  above  Boncevalles  the  troops  were  knee-deep  in 
snow.  His  preparations,  however,  continued,  and  strict  precautions 
were  taken  to  baffle  the  enemy *s  emissaries ;  yet  Soult  was  informed 
by  deserters,  of  the  original  design  and  the  cause  of  the  delay  I 
He  likewise  found  on  a  sergeant-major  of  artillery,  taken  the  29thy^ 
letters  and  orders  indicating  an  attack  by  the  bridge  of  Amotz, 
between  D*Erlon's  right  and  Clausel's  left;  French  peasants  also, 
who  had  passed  the  outposts,  said  they  had  been  questioned  about 
that  bridge  and  the  roads  leading  to  it.  Soult,  therefore,  augmented 
his  works  there,  and  having  thus,  as  he  judged,  provided  for  its 
safety,  and  being  in  no  pain  for  his  right,  nor  for  ClauseFs  position, 
which  was  covered  by  the  smaller  Khune,  turned  his  attention 
towards  Foy. 

That  general  was  at  Bidarray,  half-way  between  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port  and  Cambo,  having  to  watch  certain  roads,  leading  to  the 
Nive  from  the  high  valleys,  which  gave  Soult  uneasiness  for  his 
left.  Thinking  now  the  principal  attack  would  be  at  the  Amotz 
bridge,  and  not  by  these  roads  or  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  as  he  had 
first  supposed,  and  as  Wellington  had  indeed  once  designed,  the 
French  marshal  resolved  to  use  Foy's  force  offensively.  In 
this  view  he  instructed  him,  if  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  should  be 
only  slightly  attacked,  to  draw  all  the  troops  he  could  spare  from 
its  defence  to  Bidarray ;  and  when  the  allies  assailed  Amotz,  to 
seize  the  Grorospil  mountain,  and  &11  upon  their  right  as  they 
descended  from  the  Col  de  Maya.  But  if  he  was  himself  assailed, 
be  was  to  call  in  his  detached  troops  from  St.  Jean,  repass  the  Nive 
by  the  bridge  of  Bidarray,  make  the  best  defence  possible  behind 
that  river,  and  open  a  communication  with  Pierre  Soult  and 
Trielhard,  whose  divisions  of  cavalry  were  at  St  Palais  and 
Orthes. 

On  the  6th,  Foy,  thinking  the  Gorospil  difficult  to  pass,  proposed 
to  seize  the  Col  de  Yspegui  from  the  side  of  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
and  so  descend  into  the  Bastan.  Soult  preferred  Bidarray,  as  a 
safer  point  and  more  united  with  the  main  body  of  the  army ;  but 
he  gave  Foy  a  discretionary  power  to  march  along  the  left  of  the 
Nive  upon  Itzatzu  and  Espelette,  if  he  judged  it  fitting  to  reinforce 
D^Erlon's  left,  rather  than  to  attack  the  enemy.  And  having  thus 
arranged  his  defence,  he  directed  the  prefect  of  the  lower  Pyrenees 
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to  post  the  organized  national  guards  at  the  issues  of  all  the  valleja 
about  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  but  to  keep  the  mass  of  the  people 
quiet  until  the  allies,  penetrating  into  the  country,  should  at  onee 
provoke  and  offer  facilities  for  an  irregular  warfare.  On  the  9  th, 
being  still  uneasy  about  the  San  Martin  d'Arosa  and  Gorospil 
roads,  he  brought  up  his  brother's  cavalry  from  St.  Palais  to  the 
heights  above  Cambo,  and  next  day  the  long-expected  storm  burst. 

Allured  by  some  fine  weather  on  the  6th  and  7th,  WelUngton 
had  moved  Hill  from  the  Roncevalles  to  the  Bastan,  with  a  view 
to  attack  Sou  It,  leaving  Mina  on  the  position  of  Altobiscar  and  in 
the  Alduides.  Orders  for  the  battle,  which  was  to  commence  the 
8th,  were  issued,  but  Freyre  then  declared  that  he  wanted  subsist- 
ence, and  must  withdraw  a  part  of  his  troops.  This  was  a  scheme 
to  obtain  provisions  from  the  English  magazines,  and  successful* 
because  the  attack  could  not  be  made  without  his  aid.  Forty 
thousand  rations  of  four,  with  a  formal  intimation  that  if  he  did 
not  co-operate,  the  whole  army  must  retire  again  into  Spain, 
contented  Freyre  for  the  moment ;  but  the  extravagant  abuses  of 
the  Spanish  commissariat  were  plainly  exposed  when  the  chief  of 
the  staff  declared  that  the  flour  would  only  suffice  for  two  days, 
although  there  were  less  than  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field. 
Spain,  therefore,  demanded  two  rations  for  every  fighting  man,  and 
yet  her  troops  were  starving!  When  this  difficulty  was  surmounted, 
heavy  rain  caused  the  attack  to  be  again  deferred;  but  on  the  10th, 
ninety  thousand  combatants  of  all  arms,  seventy-four  thousand 
being  Anglo-Portuguese,  descended  to  the  battle  ;*  and  with  them 
ninety-five  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  which  were  with  inconceivable 
vigor  brought  into  action :  in  this  host,  however,  neither  the  cavalry, 
four  thousand  ^ve  hundred  strong,  nor  the  Spaniards  blockading 
Pampeluna  are  reckoned.  To  meet  this  power,  the  French  had 
been  increased  by  conscripts,  yet  many  of  those  had  deserted,  and 
the  fighting  men  did  not  exceed  seventy-nine  thousand,  including 
garrisons.t  Six  thousand  were  cavalry ;  and  as  Foy's  operations 
were  extraneous  to  the  line  of  defence,  scarcely  sixty  thousand 
infantry  and  artillery  were  opposed  to  the  allies. 

Wellington,  seeing  the  right  of  Souk's  line  could  not  well  be 
forced,  designed  to  hold  it  in  check,  while  he  forced  the  centre  and 
left,  and  pushed  down  the  Nivelle  to  Santa  Pe.  In  this  view,  the 
second  and  sixth  British  divisions,  Hamilton*s  Portuguese,  Morillo's 
Spaniards,  tour  of  Mina's  battalions,  and  Grant's  brigade  of  light 
cavalry,  in  all  twenty-six  thousand  men,  with  nine  guns,  were 
collected  under  Hill  in  the  Bastan  to  attack  D'Erlon.    The  position 

♦  Appendix  2,  No.  8. 
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of  Roncevalles  was  occnpied  by  the  remainder  of  Mina's  troops, 
supported  by  the  blockading  force  under  Carlos  d'Espana.  The 
third,  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  and  Giron's  Andalusians,  the 
whole  under  Beresford,  were  disposed  about  Zagaramurdi,  th^ 
Puerto  de  Echallar,  and  the  lower  parts  of  .those  slopes  of  the 
greater  Rhune  which  descend  upon  Sarre.*  On  the  left  of  this 
body,  the  light  division  and  Longa's  Spaniards,  both  under  Charles 
Alten,  were  disposed  on  those  slopes  of  the  greater  Rhune  which 
led  down  towards  Ascain.  Victor  Alten's  light  cavalry  with  three 
batteries  were  placed  on  the  road  to  Sarre,  and  six  mountain  guns 
followed  Giron  and  Charles  Alten.  Thus  thirty-six  thousand 
fighting  men,  with  twenty-four  guns,  were  concentrated  in  this 
quarter  to  attack  Clausel. 

Freyre's  Gallicians,  nine  thousand,  with  six  guns,  were  on  Alten's 
left,  at  the  fort  of  Calvary  and  towards  JoUimont ;  being  held  there 
with  design  to  fall  upon  any  troops  which  might  come  from  Serres 
by  the  bridge  of  Ascain,  to  support  Clausel.  The  first  and  fifth 
divisions,  Wilson's,  Bradford's,  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigades  of 
infantry,  Vandeleur's  light  dragoons,  and  the  heavy  German  <wivalry, 
in  all  nineteen  thousand  men,  with  fifty-four  guns,  under  Hope, 
opposed  Soult's  right  wing;  and  the  naval  squadron  hovered  on 
their  flank  to  aid  the  land  operations. 

On  the  French  side,  each  lieutenant-general  had  a  special  posi- 
tion to  defend.  D'Erlon's  first  line  rested  its  left  on  the  fortified 
rocks  of  Mondarin,  which  could  not  be  turned ;  from  thence  it  ran 
along  the  Choupera  and  Atchuleguy  mountains,  by  the  forge  of 
Urdax,  to  the  Nivelle.  This  range,  strongly  entrenched,  was  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  Abba's  and  one  of  D'Armagnac's  brigades,  Es- 
pelette  being  behind  the  former,  and  Ainhoa  behind  the  latter. 
Their  second  line,  composed  of  the  remaining  brigades,  was  on  a 
broad  ridge  several  miles  behind  Ainhoa,  and  its  left  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  first  line ;  the  right,  touching  the  bridge 
of  Amotz,  stretched  with  a  wide  flank,  because  the  Nivelle  there 
gave  more  space :  three  great  redoubts  were  constructed  on  this 
ridge,  and  a  fourth  had  been  commenced  close  to  the  bridge. 

On  the  right  of  this  second  line  beyond  the  Amotz  bridge,  Clau- 
sel's  position  extended  to  Ascain,  along  a  range  of  heights  fortified 
with  redoubts,  trenches,  and  abattis ;  and  as  the  Nivelle,  after  pass- 
ing Amotz,  swept  in  a  curve  completely  round  this  range  to  As- 
cain, both  flanks  rested  alike  upon  that  river ;  having  communica- 
tion by  the  bridges  at  those  places  on  the  right  and  left,  and  a 
retreat  by  the  bridges  of  San  Pe  and  Harastagui  in  the  rear.  Two 
of  Clausel's  divisions,  reinforced  by  one  of  D'Erlon's,  under  Ma 
*  W«llingtou'g  Order  of  Movements,  MSb. 
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ransin,  were  here  posted.  In  front  of  the  left  were  the  redoubts 
of  St.  Barbe  and  Grenada,  covering  the  camp  of  Sarre ;  in  front 
of  the  right,  was  the  smaller  Bhune,  fortified  and  occupied  by  a 
brigade  of  Maransin's  division ;  and  a  new  redoubt  with  abattis 
was  also  commenced  to  cover  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  of 
Amotz. 

On  the  right  of  this  line,  beyond  the  bridge  of  Ascain,  Daricau'a 
division,  also  of  Clausel's  corps,  and  San  PoFs  Italian  brigade, 
drawn  from  Villatte's  reserve,  held  the  entrenched  camp  of  Serres, 
and  connected  Clausel  with  Villatte,  the  latter  being  on  a  ridge 
crossing  the  gorges  of  Olette  and  Jollimont  The  French  right, 
under  Reille,  strongly  fortified  on  the  lower  ground  and  partially 
covered  by  inundations,  was  nearly  impregnable. 

Soult's  weakest  point  was  the  opening  between  the  Rhune  moun- 
tains and  the  Nivelle.  Gradually  narrowing  as  it  approached  the 
bridge  of  Amotz,  this  space  was  the  most  open,  the  least  fortified ; 
and  the  Nivelle,  fordable  above  that  bridge,  could  not  hamper  the 
allies*  movements.  A  powerful  force,  acting  in  that  direction,  could 
pass  by  D*Erlon's  first  line,  break  in  upon  the  right  of  his  second 
line  and  upon  Clausel's  left,  and  outflank  both — and  in  that  view 
Wellington  designed  his  battle. 

Hill,  leaving  Mina's  troops  on  the  Grorospil  mountain,  facing  the 
rocks  of  Mondarin,  moved  in  the  night  by  the  different  passes  of 
the  Col  de  Maya,  designing  that  Morillo  should  menace  the  French 
on  the  Choupera  and  Atchuleguy  mountains,  while  the  second  di- 
vision attacked  Ainho  and  Urdax.  The  sixth  division  and  Hamil- 
ton's Portuguese  were  to  assault  the  works  ctovering  the  bridge  of 
Amotz,  either  on  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  river,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  thus  twenty-six  thousand  men  were  combined 
against  D'Erlon's  position  from  that  side.  On  their  left  Beresford's 
corps  was  assembled.  The  third  division,  junder  Colville,  descend- 
ing from  Zagaramurdi,  was  to  move  against  the  unfinished  redoubts 
and  entrenchments  covering  the  bridge  of,  Amotz  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nivelle ;  thus  turning  D'Erlon's  right,  when  it  was  attacked 
in  front  by  Hill.  On  the  left  of  the  third  division,  the  seventh,  de  • 
scending  from  the  Echallar  pass,  was  to  stprm  the  Grenada  redoubt, 
and  by  the  village  of  Sarre  to  assail  ClatfseFs  main  position  abreast 
with  the  attack  of  the  third  division.  On  the  left  of  the  seventh, 
the  fourth  division,  assembling  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  greater 
Khune,  was  to  descend  upon  the  San  Barbe,  and  then  moving 
through  Sarre,  also  to  assail  Clausel  abreast  with  the  seventh  divi- 
sion. On  the  left  of  the  fourth  division,  Giron's  Andalusians, 
gathered  higher  up  on  the  flank  of  the  tgreat  Rhune,  were  to  move 
abreast  with  the  others,  leaving  Sarre  on  their  right ;  and  they 
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were  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  smaller 
Rhuoe,  and,  in  concert  with  the  rest,  attack  ClauseL  In  this  way 
Hill's  and  Beresford's  corps,  forming  a  mass  of  forty  thousand  in- 
fantry, were  to  be  thrust  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  of  Amotz 
between  Clausel  and  D'Erlon. 

Charles  Alten  and  Longa,  having  together  eight  thousand  men 
were  likewise  to  attack  Clausel  on  the  left  of  Giron,  while  Freyre 
approached  the  bridge  of  Ascain.  But  Alten  could  not  assail 
ClauseFs  right  without  storming  the  smaller  Rhune;  and  that 
mountain  outwork,  a  hog's-back  ridge,  rising  abruptly  out  of  table- 
land, and  parallel  with  the  greater  Rhune,  was  inaccessible  along 
its  front,  which  was  precipitous,  and  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet 
high ;  however,  on  the  French  left,  the  rocks  gradually  decreased, 
descending  by  a  long  slope  to  the  valley  of  Sarre ;  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down,  the  thirty-fourth  French  regiment  was 
placed,  with  an  advanced  post  on  some  isolated  crags,  situated  in 
the  hoUow  between  the  two  Rhunes.  On  the  French  right,  the 
hog's-back  sunk  indeed  by  degrees  into  the  plain  or  platform,  but 
was  there  covered  by  a  marsh  scarcely  passable ;  hence,  the  attack- 
ing troops  had  first  to  move  up  against  the  perpendicular  rocks  in 
front,  and  then  file  to  their  left  under  fire,  between  the  marsh  and 
the  lower  crags,  until  they  gained  an  accessible  point,  from  whence 
to  fight  their  way  along  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  hog's-back,  the 
bristles  of  which  were  huge  perpendicular  crags  connected  with 
walls  of  loose  stones,  so  as  to  form  small  forts  or  castles  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  narrow  footways,  and  rising  one  above 
another,  until  the  culminant  point  was  attained.  The  table-land 
beyond  this  ridge  was  extensive,  terminating  in  a  very  deep  ravine 
on  every  side,  save  a  narrow  space  on  the  French  right  of  the 
marsh,  where  a  loose  stone  wall  was  constructed,  running  perpen- 
dicularly from  behind  the  hog^s-back,  and  ending  in  a  star  fort 
overhanging  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  This  rampart  and  fort  and 
the  hog's-back  itself  were  defended  by  Barbot's  brigade.  The  line 
of  retreat  was  towards  a  low  narrow  neck  of  land,  bridging  the  deep 
ravine  and  linking  the  Khune  to  Olausel's  main  position.  At  this 
neck  a  reserve  was  placed,  pai-tly  to  sustain  the  thirty-fourth 
French  regiment  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  partly  to  protect  the 
neck  itself  on  the  side  of  Sarre. 

Alten  collected  his  troops  at  midnight  on  that  slope  of  the  greater 
Khune,  which  descended  towards  Ascain.  The  main  body  of  the 
light  division  turning  the  marsh  by  the  left,  was  to  assail  the  stone 
wall  and  overlap  the  star  fort  by  the  ravine  beyond ;  Longa, 
stretching  still  farther  on  the  left,  was  to  turn  the  smaller  Rhune 
altogether ;  and  the  forty-third  regiment,  supported  by  the  seven- 
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teenth  Portuguese,  was  to  assail  the  hog's-back.  One  battalion  of 
riflemen  and  the  mountain  guns  were  left  on  the  summit  of  the 
greater  Rhune,  with  orders  to  assail  the  craggy  post  below,  and 
connect  Alten's  attack  with  that  of  Giron ;  and  all  these  troops 
gained  their  stations  so  secretly,  the  enemy  had  no  suspicion  of 
their  presence,  though  the  columns  were  lying  within  half  musket- 
shot  ot  the  works  for  several  hours.  Towards  morning,  five  or  six 
guns  fired  in  a  hurried  manner,  from  the  low  ground  near  the  sea, 
broke  the  stillness ;  but  on  the  Rhune  all  was  quiet,  and  the  Bri- 
tish troops  awaited  the  rising  of  the  sun,  when  three  guns,  fired 
from  the  Atchubia  mountain,  were  to  give  the  signal  of  attack. 

BATTLE  OP  THE  NIVBLLE. 

(Plan  1,  page  12.) 

Day  broke  with  great  splendor,  and  as  the  first  ray  of  light 
played  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  Atchubia,  the  signal'  guna 
were  fired  in  rapid  succession.  Then  the  British  leaped  up, 
and  the  French,  beholding  with  astonishment  their  columns  rush- 
ing forward  from  the  fiank  of  the  great  Rhune,  run  to  the  defenoes 
with  much  tumult.  They  opened  a  few  pieces,  which  were  an- 
swered from  the  top  of  the  greater  Rhune  by  the  mountain  artil- 
lery, and  at  the  same  moment  two  companies  of  the  forty-third 
were  detached  to  cross  the  marsh  if  possible,  and  keep  down  the 
fire  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hog's-back ;  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment,  partly  in  line,  partly  in  a  column  of  reserve,  advanced 
against  the  high  rocks.  From  these  crags  the  French  shot  fast, 
but  the  quick  even  movement  of  the  British  line  deceived  their 
aim,  and  the  soldiers,  running  forward  very  swiftly,  though  the 
ground  was  rough,  turned  suddenly  between  the  rocks  and  the 
marsh,  and  were  immediately  joined  by  the  two  companies  which 
had  passed  that  obstacle  notwithstanding  its  depth.  Then  all  to- 
gether jumped  into  the  lower  works ;  but  the  men,  exhausted  by 
their  exertions,  for  they  had  passed  over  half  a  mile  of  very  diffi- 
cult ground  with  a  wonderful  speed,  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
inactive,  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  first  stone  castle,  from  whence 
came  a  sharp  and  biting  musketry.  When  they  recovered  breath, 
they  arose,  and  with  a  stem  shout,  commenced  the  assault.  The 
French,  as  numerous  as  their  assailants  had,  for  six  weeks,  been 
laboring  on  their  well-contrived  castles ;  but  strong  and  valiant 
in  arms  must  the  soldiers  have  been  who  stood  in  that  hour  before 
the  veterans  of  the  forty-third.  One  French  grenadier  officer  only 
iared  to  sustain  the  rush.  Standmg  alone  on  the  high  wall  of  the 
hrst  castle,  and  flinging  large  stones  with  both  his  hands,  a  noble 
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6gure,  he  fought  to  the  last  and  fell,  while  his  men,  shrinking  on 
each  side,  sought  safety  among  the  rocks  on  his  flanks.  Close  and 
confused,  then,  was  the  action ;  man  met  man  at  every  turn,  but 
with  a  rattling  musketry,  sometimes  struggling  in  the  intricate  nar« 
row  paths,  sometimes  climbing  the  loose  stone  walls,  the  British 
soldiers  won  their  desperate  way,  until  they  had  carried  the  second 
castle,  called  by  the  French  the  place  of  arms  and  the  magpie's- 
nest,  because  of  a  lofty  pillar  of  rock  which  rose  above  it,  and  on 
which  a  few  marksmen  were  perched.  From  these  points  the  de- 
fenders were  driven  into  their  last  castle,  which  being  higher  and 
larger  than  the  others,  and  covered  by  a  natural  ditch  or  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  fifteen  feet  deep,  was  called  the  Donjon. 

There  they  made  a  stand,  and  the  assailants,  having  advanced  so 
far  as  to  look  into  the  rear  of  the  rampart  and  star-fort  on  the 
table-land  below,  suspended  the  vehement  throng  of  their  attack 
for  a  while ;  partly  to  gather  head  for  storming  the  Donjon,  partly 
to  fire  on  the  enemy  beneath  them,  who  were  now  warmly  engaged 
with  the  two  battalions  of  riflemen,  the  Portuguese  ca9adores  and 
the  seventeenth  Portuguese.  This  last  regiment  was  to  have 
followed  the  forty-third,  but  seeing  how  rapidly  and  surely  the 
latter  were  carrying  the  rocks,  had  moved  at  once  against  the  tra- 
verse on  the  other  side  of  the  marsh ;  and  very  soon  the  French 
defending  the  rampart,  being  thus  pressed  in  front  and  warned,  by 
the  dii*ection  of  the  tire,  that  they  were  turned  on  the  ridge  above — 
seeing  also  the  fifty -second,  forming  the  extreme  left  of  the  division, 
now  emerging  from  the  deep  ravine  beyond  the  star-fort  on  the 
other  fiank,  abandoned  their  works.  Then  the  forty-third,  gather- 
ing a  strong  head,  stormed  the  Donjon ;  some  leaped  with  a  shout 
down  the  ^leep  cleft  in  the  rock,  others  turned  it  by  the  narrow 
paths  on  each  flank,  and  the  enemy  abandoned  the  loose  walls  at 
the  moment  they  were  being  scaled ;  thus,  in  twenty  minutes,  eight 
hundred  old  soldiers  were  hustled  out  of  this  labyrinth — ^yet  not  so 
easily,  but  the  victors  lost  eleven  officers  and  sixty-seven  men. 

All  the  mountain  was  now  cleared  of  the  French,  for  the  rifle- 
men dropped  perpendicularly  from  the  greater  Rhune  upon  the 
post  of  crags,  in  the  hollow,  and  seized  it  with  small  loss ;  but  they 
were  ill-seconded  by  Giron's  Andalusians,  and  hardly  handled  by 
the  thirty-fourth  French  regiment,  which  obstinately  clung  to  the 
slope,  and  covered  the  flight  of  the  confused  crowd  rushing  down 
the  mountain  behind  them,  towards  the  connecting  neck  of  land ; 
at  that  point  also,  all  rallied,  and  seemed  inclined  to  renew  the  ac- 
tion, yet,  after  some  hesitation  continued  their  retreat.  This  fa- 
vorable moment  for  a  decisive  stroke  had  been  looked  for  by  the 
commander  of  the  forty-third,  but  the  ofiicer  entrusted  with  the 
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reserve  companies  of  the  regiment  had  thrown  them  needlesslj 
into  the  fight,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  collect  a  body  strong 
enough  to  assail  such  a  heavy  mass.  The  contest  at  the  stone  wall 
and  star-fort,  shortened  by  the  rapid  success  on  the  hog^s  back,  had 
not  been  very  severe ;  Kempt,  however,  always  conspicuous  for 
his  valor,  was  severely  wounded ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not  quit  the 
field,  and  soon  re-formed  his  brigade  on  the  platform  he  had  thus 
so  gallantly  won.  The  fifty-second,  having  turned  the  position  by 
the  ravine,  was  now  approaching  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat ;  but 
Alten,  following  his  instructions,  halted  the  division  partly  in  the 
ravine  itself  to  the  left  of  the  neck,  partly  on  the  table-land. 
During  the  action,  Longa  got  near  Ascain  in  connexion  with 
Freyre,  and,  in  that  state,  the  enemy  now  and  then  cannonading, 
Alten  awaited  the  progress  of  the  army  on  his  right ;  for  the  co- 
lumns there  had  a  long  way  to  march,  and  it  was  essential  to  re- 
gulate the  movements. 

The  signal-guns  from  the  Atchubia,  which  sent  the  light  division 
against  the  Rhune,  had  also  put  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  in 
movement  against  the  redoubts  of  San  Barbe  and  Grenada,  and 
eighteen  guns  were  instantly  placed  in  battery  against  the  former. 
AVhile  they  poured  their  stream  of  shot,  the  troops  advanced  with 
scaling-ladders,  and  the  skirmishers  of  the  fourth  division  soon  got 
into  the  rear  of  the  work ;  whereupon  the  French  leaped  out  and 
fled,  and  Ross's  battery  of  horse  artillery,  galloping  to  a  rising 
ground  in  rear  of  the  Grenada  fort,  drove  them  from  there  also ; 
then,  the  divisions  carried  the  village  of  Sarre  and  the  position 
beyond  it,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Clausel's  main  position. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  from  the  smaller  Khune  a  splendid 
spectacle  of  war  opened  »ipon  the  view.  On  the  lefl,  the  ships  of 
war  slowly  sailing  to  and  fro,  were  exchanging  shots  with  the  fort 
of  Socoa ;  and  Hope,  menacing  all  the  French  lines  in  the  low 
ground,  sent  the  sound  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  bellowing 
up  the  rocks,  to  be  answered  by  nearly  as  many  from  the  tops  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  right,  the  summit  of  the  great  Atchubia 
was  just  lighted  by  the  rising  sun,  and  Miy  thousand  men,  rushing 
down  its  enormous  slopes  with  ringing  shouts,  seemed  to  chase  the 
receding  shadows  into  the  deep  valley.  The  plains  of  France,  so 
long  overlooked  from  the  towering  crags  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  to 
be  the  prize  of  battle,  and  the  half-lamished  soldiers  in  their  fury 
broke  through  the  iron  barrier  erected  by  Soult,  as  if  it  were  but 
a  screen  of  reeds. 

A  space  of  seven  or  eight  miles  contained  the  piincipal  action ; 
but  the  skirts  of  battle  spread  wide,  and  in  no  point  had  the  combi- 
nations failed.     Hill,  after  a  long  and  diflicult  night  march,  had 
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neared  the  enemy  a  little  before  seven  o'clock.  Sending  Morillo 
and  Mina  against  the  Mondarain  and  Atchuleguy  rocks,  he  with 
the  second  division  brushed  away  the  French  brigade  fix)m  Urdax 
and  Ainhoa.  Then  the  sixth  division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese 
passed  the  Nivelle  lower  down,  and  by  the  right  bank  threatened 
the  bridge  of  Amotz ;  thus  the  »Spaniards  held  Abbe  in  play  on  the 
rocks,  while  three  Anglo-Portuguese  divisions  advanced  against 
D'Erlon's  second  position.  The  ground  was,  however,  so  rugged, 
they  could  not  close  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  redoubts,  each  of 
which  contained  ^ye  hundred  men.  They  were  placed  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  thickly  clothed  with  bushes,  covered  by  a  deep 
ravine,  and  very  difficult  to  attack ;  but  Clinton  turned  the  ravine 
with  the  sixth  division  on  the  left,  drove  the  French  from  the  hal^ 
finished  works  covering  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  and  wheeling  to  his 
right,  approached  the  nearest  redoubt,  whereupon  the  garrison 
abandoned  it.  Then  Hamilton,  passing  the  ravine  on  Clinton's  right, 
menaced  the  next  redoubt,  and  the  second  division,  under  Byng, 
also  passing,  stormed  the  third  redoubt.  D'Armagnac  now  sel 
fire  to  his  hutted  camp,  and  retreated  to  Helbacen  de  Borda  behind 
San  Pe,  pursued  by  Clinton.  Abbe's  second  brigade,  on  the  French 
left,  was  separated  from  D'Armagnac  by  a  ravine;  but  he  also,afler 
some  hesitation,  retreated  towards  Espelette  and  Cambo,  where  his 
other  brigade,  falling  back  before  Morillo,  rejoined  him. 

It  was  the  progress  of  the  battle  on  the  left  of  the  Nive,  that 
rendered  D'Erlon's  defence  so  feeble.  After  the  fall  of  the  St. 
Barbe  and  Grenada  redoubts,  Conroux  endeavored  to  defend  the 
heights  of  Sarre ;  but  while  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  and 
the  ninety- fourth  regiment,  detached  from  the  third  division,  carried 
that  point,  the  third  division,  being  on  the  right  and  less  opposed, 
pushed  towards  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  forming,  in  conjunction  with 
the  sixth  division,  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  into  which  Beresford's 
and  Hill's  corps  were  now  thrown.  The  F'rench  were  thus  driven 
from  ail  their  unfinished  works  covering  that  bridge  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nivelle,  and  Conroux's  division,  spread  from  Sarre  to 
Amotz,  was  broken  by  superior  numbers  at  every  point.  He, 
indeed,  vigorously  defended  the  finished  works  around  the  bridge 
itself,  but  soon  fell,  mortally  wounded ;  then  the  third  division, 
seizing  the  bridge,  established  itself  on  the  heights  between  that 
structure  and  the  redoubt  of  Louis  XIY.,  which  was  also  unfinished. 
This  happened  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  D'Erlon,  fearing  to  be 
cut  off  from  St.  Pe,  yielded,  as  we  have  seen,  at  once  to  the  attack 
of  the  sixth  division ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Conroux's  troops  fell 
back  in  disorder  from  Sarre,  closely  pursued  by  the  fourth  and 
se  tenth  divisions,  which  were  immediately  established  on  the  left 
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of  the  third.  Thus  the  communication  between  Clausel  aid 
D'Erlon  was  cut,  the  left  flank  of  one,  the  right  flank  of  the  other 
broken,  and  the  direct  communication  between  Hill  and  Beresford 
was  secured  by  one  and  the  same  blow. 

Clausel,  however,  still  stood  firm  with  Taupin's  and  Maransir's 
divisions ;  and  the  latter,  now  complete  by  the  return  of  Barbot's 
brigade  from  the  smaller  Rhune,  occupied  the  redoubt  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  having  eight  field-pieces,  attempted  to  cover  the  flight 
of  Conroux's  troops.  His  guns  were  soon  silenced  by  Ross's  horse 
artillery,  the  only  battery  which  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
the  ground  after  passing  Sarre.  The  infantry  were  then  assailed  in 
front  by  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  in  flank  by  the  third  di- 
vision ;  the  redoubt  was  stormed,  the  garrison  bayonetted,  Con- 
roux's  men  continued  to  fly,  Maransin's,  after  a  stiff  combat,  were 
cast  headlong  jnto  the  ravines  behind  their  position,  and  he  was 
taken,  yet  afterwards  escaped  in  the  confusion.  Giron  then  came 
up  on  the  left  of  the  fourth  division,  somewhat  late,  and  after  hav- 
ing abandoned  the  riflemen  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  smaller 
Rhune. 

On  the  French  side,  Taupin's  troops  and  a  large  body  of  con- 
scripts, forming  Clausel's  right  wing,  still  remained  to  fight.  Their 
left  rested  on  a  large  work  called  the  signal  redoubt,  which  had  no 
artillery,  but  overlooked  the  whole  position ;  the  right  was  covered 
by  two  redoubts,  overhanging  a  ravine,  which  separated  them  from 
the  camp  of  Serres,  and  some  works  in  the  ravine  itself  protected 
the  communication  by  the  bridge  of  Ascain.  Behind  the  signal 
redoubt,  on  a  ridge  crossing  the  road  to  San  Pe,  by  which  Maran- 
ein  and  Conroux's  divisions  were  now  flying  in  disorder,  there  was 
another  work  called  the  redoubt  of  Harastaguia;  and  Clausel, 
thinking  he  might  still  dispute  the  victory  if  his  reserve  division 
could  come  to  his  aid  from  the  cai^p  of  Serres,  drew  the  thirty- 
first  regiment  from  Taupin,  and  posted  it  in  front  of  this  redoubt. 
His  design  was  to  rally  Maransin's  and  Conroux's  troops  there, 
and  so  form  a  new  line,  the  left  on  the  Harastaguia,  the  right  on 
the  signal  redoubt,  into  which  last  he  threw  six  hundred  of  the 
eighty-eighth  regiment  In  this  position,  ha\  ing  a  retreat  by  the 
bridge  of  Ascain,  he  thought  to  renew  the  battle ;  but  his  plan 
failed  at  the  moment  of  conception,  because  Taupin  could  not  stand 
before  the  light  division  which  was  now  again  in  full  action. 

About  half-past  nine,  Alten  seeing  the  whole  of  the  columns  on 
his  right  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  well  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my, had  crossed  the  low  neck  of  land  in  his  front.  The  fifty-second 
regiment  first  passed,  with  a  very  narrow  front,  under  a  de- 
structive cannonade  and  fire  of  musketry  from  entrenchments  on 
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the  opposite  mountain ;  a  road,  coming  from  Ascain  by  the  ravine, 
wound  up  the  position ;  and  as  the  fifty-second  pushed  their  attack 
along  it,  the  enemy  abandoned  his  entrenchments  on  each  side,  and 
forsook  even  his  crowning  works  above.  This  formidable  regi- 
ment WHS  followed  by  the  other  troops.  Taupin,  though  his  divi- 
sion was  weak  and  now  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  thirty- 
first  regiment,  awaited  the  attack,  being  supported  by  the  con- 
scripts drawn  up  in  his  rear ;  but  at  that  time  Longa,  having 
turned  the  smaller  Bhune,  approached  Ascain  in  conjunction  with 
Freyre's  troops,*  and  their  skirmishers  opened  a  distant  musketry 
against  the  works  covering  that  bridge ;  panic  seized  the  French, 
the  seventieth  regiment  abandoned  the  two  redoubts  above,  and  the 
conscripts  were  withdrawn.f  Clausel  ordered  Taupin  to  retake 
the  forts,  but  this  only  added  to  the  disorder.  The  seventieth  re- 
giment disbanded  entirely,  and  were  not  reassembled  until  next 
day.  There  remained  only  four  regiments  unbroken,  the  eighty- 
eighth,  which  was  in  the  signal  redoubt,  two  under  Taupin  in  the 
rear  of  the  works  on  the  right,  and  the  thirty-first,  which  covered 
the  Harastaguia,  now  the  only  line  of  retreat. 

Clausel,  anxious  to  bring  off  the  regiment  from  the  signal  re- 
doubt, ordered  Taupin  to  charge  on  one  side,  intending  to  do  the 
same  himself  on  the  other,  at  the  head  of  the  thirty-first ;  but  the 
latter  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Portuguese  of  the  seventh 
division,  while  the  fourth  division  rapidly  interposed  between  it 
and  the  signal  redoubt,  which  was  moreover  turned  on  its  right  at 
musket-shot  by  the  forty-third  and  Barnard's  riflemen.  Where- 
fore Taupin,  instead  of  charging,  was  himself  charged  in  front  by 
the  riflemen ;  and  being  menaced  at  the  same  time  in  flank  by  the 
fourth  division^  retreated,  closely  pursued  by  Barnard,  until  that 
intrepid  officer  fell  dangerously  wounded.  During  this  struggle, 
the  seventh  division  broke  the  thirty-first,  and  the  rout  was  com- 
plete. The  French  fled  to  the  different  bridges  over  the  Nivelle, 
and  the  signal  redoubt  was  left  to  its  fate. 

This  formidable  work  barred  the  way  of  the  light  division,  but 
it  was  of  no  value  to  the  defence,  when  the  forts  on  its  flanks  were 
abandoned.  Colborue  approached  it  in  front  with  the  fifly-second 
regiment,  Giron  menaced  it  on  Colbome's  right,  Cole  was  passing 
to  its  rear,  and  Kempt's  brigade  was  turning  it  on  the  lefl.  Colbome, 
whose  military  judgment  was  seldom  at  fault,  halted  under  the 
brow  of  the  conical  hill  on  which  the  work  was  situated ;  but  some 
Spaniards,  making  a  vaunting  though  feeble  demonstration  of 
attacking  it  on  his  right,  were  beaten  back,  and  at  that  moment,  a 
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staff-officer,  without  warrant,  for  Alten  on  the  spot  assured  the 
author  of  this  history  he  sent  no  such  order,  rode  up  and  directed 
Colbome  to  advance.  It  was  no  moment  for  remonstrance,  and, 
covered  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  reached  the  flat  top,  forty 
yards  from  the  work ;  the  rush  was  then  made,  but  a  wide  ditch, 
thirty  feet  deep,  well  fraised  and  palisaded,  stopped  him  short,  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  stretched  all  the  foremost  men  dead.  Col- 
bome, escaping  miraculously,  for  he  was  always  at  the  head  and 
on  horseback,  immediately  led  the  regiment,  under  cover  of  the 
brow,  to  another  point,  and  thinking  to  take  the  French  unawares, 
made  another  rush,  yet  with  the  same  result;  at  three  diiferent 
places  did  he  rise  to  the  surface  in  this  manner,  and  each  time  tlie 
French  fire  swept  away  the  head  of  his  column.  Resorting  then 
to  persuasion,  he  held  out  a  white  handkerchief,  and  summoned  the 
commandant,  pointing  out  to  him  how  his  work  was  surrounded, 
how  hopeless  his  defence ;  he  yielded,  having  had  only  one  man 
killed,  whereas  on  the  British  side  there  fell  two  hundred  soldiei*s, 
of  a  regiment  never  surpassed  in  arms  since  arms  were  first  borne 
by  men. 

During  this  affair,  Clausel  had  crossed  the  Nivelle  in  great 
disorder;  Maransin's  and  Conroux's  troops  near  San  P6,  the  thirty- 
first  regiment  at  Harastaguia,  Taupin  between  that  place  and  the 
bridge  of  Serres.  Pui*sued  by  the  third  and  seventh  divisions,  the 
skirmishers  of  the  former  crossed  by  Amotz  and  a  bridge  above 
San  Pe,  and  entered  the  latter  place  while  the  French  were  in  the 
act  of  passing  the  river  below.  It  was  now  past  two  o'clock; 
Conroux's  troops  pushed  on  to  Helbacen  de  Borda,  a  fortified 
position  on  the  road  from  San  Pe  to  Bayonne,  where  they  wei*e 
joined  by  Taupin  and  D'Erlon  with  D'Armagnac's  division ;  but 
Clausel  rallied  Maransin's  men,  and  took  post  on  some  heights 
immediately  above  San  Pe.  Soult,  who  had  on  the  first  alarm 
hurried  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  the  camp  of  Serres  with  all  his 
reserve  artillery  and  spare  troops,  now  menaced  the  allies'  left  fiank 
by  Ascain.  Wellington  then  halted  Cole,  Alten  and  Giron  on  the 
reverse  slopes  of  Clausel's  original  position,  facing  the  camp  of 
Serres ;  waiting  until  Clinton,  then  following  D'Armagnac  on  the 
right  of  the  Nivelle,  was  well  advanced.  When  assured  of  Clin- 
ton's progress,  he  crossed  the  Kivelle  with  the  third  and  seventh 
divisions,  and  drove  Maransin  from  his  new  position ;  but  with  a 
hard  struggle,  in  which  Inglis  was  wounded,  and  the  fifty-first  and 
sixty-eighth  regiments  handled  very  roughly.  This  ended  the 
battle  in  the  centre,  for  dai'kness  was  coming  on,  and  the  troops 
were  exhausted,  especially  the  sixth  division,  which  had  been 
marching  or  fighting  for   twenty-four  hours.      However,  thi-eo 
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divisions  were  then  firmly  established  in  rear  of  Soult's  right  wing, 
of  whose  operations  it  is  time  to  treat 

In  front  of  Reille's  entrenchments,  were  two  advanced  positions : 
the  camp  of  the  Sans  Culottes  on  his  right,  the  Bons  Secours  in 
his  centre,  covering  Urogne.  The  first  was  carried  earlj  in  the 
morning  bj  the  fifth  division,  which  advanced  to  the  inundation 
covering  the  heights  of  Bordegain  and  Ciboure.  The  second  was 
taken  by  Halket's  Germans  and  the  guards ;  and  the  eighty-fifth 
regiment,  of  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade,  drove  a  French  battalion  out 
of  Urogne.  The  first  division  then  menaced  the  camp  of  Belchena, 
and  the  Grerman  skirmishers  passed  a  stream  covering  part  of  the 
line ;  they  were,  however,  soon  driven  back  by  the  enemy,  whose 
musketry  and  cannonade  were  brisk  along  the  whole  front.  Freyre, 
advancing  from  Jollimont  and  the  Calvaire,  on  the  right  of  the  first 
division,  placed  eight  guns  in  battery  against  the  Kassau  redoubt, 
constructed  on  the  ridge  occupied  by  V  illatte  to  cover  the  approaches 
to  Ascain.  There  he  was  opposed  by  his  own  countrymen,  under 
Casa  Palacio,  who  commanded  the  remains  of  Joseph's  Spanish 
guards ;  and  during  the  fight,  Freyre's  skirmishers  on  the  right 
united,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Longa.  This  false  battle  was 
maintained  along  the  v\hole  line  until  nightfall,  with  equal  loss  of 
men,  but  great  advantage  to  the  allies ;  because  it  occupied  Reille's 
two  divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve,  and  prevented  the  troops  in 
the  camp  of  Serres  from  passing  the  bridge  of  Ascain  to  aid  Clausel. 
However,  when  he  was  overpowered,  and  Wellington  had  entered 
San  Pe,  Daricau  and  the  Italian  brigade  withdrew  from  Serres, 
and  Villatte  occupied  it;  whereupon,  Freyre  and  Longa  entered 
the  town  of  Ascain,  but  Villatte  held  the  camp  until  Keille  had 
withdrawn  into  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges  on 
the  lower  Nivelle ;  when  that  was  efiected,  the  whole  retired,  and 
at  daybreak  reached  the  heights  of  Bidart,  on  the  road  to  Bayonne. 
During  the  night,  the  allies  halted  on  the  position  they  had  gained 
in  the  centi'e ;  but  the  accidental  conflagration  of  a  wood  completely 
separated  the  piquets  towards  Ascain  from  the  main  body,  and 
spreading  iar  and  wide  over  the  heath,  lighted  up  all  the  hills,  a 
blazing  &ign  of  war  to  France. 

The  11th  the  army  advanced  in  order  of  battle.  Hope  forded 
the  river  above  St.  Jean  de  Luz  with  his  infantry,  and  marched 
on  Bidart ;  Beresford  moved  by  the  roads  leading  upon  Arbonne ; 
Hill,  communicating  by  his  right  with  Morillo^  who  was  on  the 
rocks  of  Moudarain,  brought  his  left  forward  into  communication 
with  Berestbrd,  and  with  his  centre  took  possession  of  Suraide  and 
H^speiette,  facing  Cambo.  The  time  required  to  restore  the  bridges 
for  the  artillery  at  Ciboure  and  the  change  of  front  on  the  rigiit 
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rendered  these  movemeots  slow,  and  gave  Soult  time  to  rally  hia 
army  upon  a  third  line  of  fortified  camps,  the  right  resting  on  the 
coast  at  Bidart,  the  centre  at  Helbacen  Borda,  the  left  at  Ustaritz, 
on  the  Nive.  This  front  was  about  eight  miles,  but  the  works 
were  only  slightly  advanced,  and  Soult,  dreading  a  second  battle  on 
so  wide  a  field,  drew  back  his  centre  and  left  to  Arbonne  and 
Arauntz,  broke  down  the  bridges  on  the  Nive  at  Ustaritz,  and  at 
two  o'clock  a  slight  skirmish,  engaged  by  the  allies  in  the  centre, 
closed  the  day*s  proceedings.  Next  morning,  the  French  retired 
to  the  ridge  of  Beyris,  their  right  near  Anglet,  their  lefl  in  the  en- 
trenched camp  of  Bayonne. 

During  this  movement,  a  dense  fog  arrested  the  allies,  but  when 
the  day  cleared,  Hope  took  post  at  Bidart  on  the  left,  and  Beres- 
ford  occupied  Ahetze,  Arbonne,  and  the  hill  of  San  Barbe,  in  the 
centre.  Hill  endeavored  to  pass  the  fords  and  restore  the  broken 
bridges  of  Ustaritz,  and  he^also  made  a  demonstration  against  the 
works  at  Cambo ;  but  the  rain,  which  fell  heavily  in  the  mountains 
on  the  11th,  rendered  the  fords  impassable,  and  both  points  were 
defended  successfully  by  Foy.  That  oflScer's  operations  had  been 
isolated.  For  though  D*£rlon,  mistrusting  the  strength  of  his 
own  position,  had  in  the  night  of  the  9th  sent  him  an  order  to 
move  on  Espelette  from  Bidarray,  it  arrived  too  late ;  Foy,  fol- 
lowing Soult*s  previous  instructions,  drove  Mina  from  the  Grorospil 
mountain  in  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  flanking  Morillo,  forced 
him  also  back,  fighting  to  the  Puerto  de  Maya.  But  then  the  re- 
ceding sound  and  smoke  of  D'Erlon's  battle  caused  the  French 
general,  who  had  lost  a  colonel  and  one  hundred  and  fifly  men,  to 
retire;  he  however  took  much  baggage  and  a  hundred  prisoners, 
and  continuing  his  retreat  all  night,  reached  Cambo  and  Ustaritz 
the  11th,  in  time  to  relieve  Abbe*s  division  at  those  posts,  which 
on  the  12th  he  defended  against  HilL 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

1.  In  this  battle  Soult  was  driven  in  a  few  hours  from  a  moun- 
tain position  which  he  had  been  fortifying  for  three  months.  He 
lost  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  and  officers,  in- 
cluding twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  prisoners.  One  general  was 
killed ;  all  his  field-magazines  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Espelette 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  fifty-one  pieces  of  artillery 
were  taken,  the  greater  part  having  been  abandoned  in  the  redoubts 
of  the  low  country.  The  allies  had  two  generals.  Kempt  and 
Byng,  wounded,  and  they  lost  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  men  and  officers. 

2.  Soult  fared  as  most  generals  will,  who  seek  by  extensive  lines 
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to  supply  the  want  of  numbers  or  of  hardiness  in  the  troops. 
Against  rude  commanders  and  undisciplined  soldiers  lines  may 
avail,  seldom  against  accomplished  generals,  never  when  the  assail- 
ants are  the  better  soldiers.  Caesar  at  Alesia  resisted  the  Gauls, 
but  his  lines  served  him  not  at  Dyrrachium  against  Pompey. 
Crassus  failed  in  Calabria  against  Spartacus.  Marlborough  broke 
through  all  the  French  lines  in  Flanders  ;  and  if  Wellington  suc- 
ceeded at  Torres  Vedras,  it  was  perhaps  because  his  lines  were  not 
attacked.  It  may  be  Soult  was  seduced  by  that  example,  for  his 
works  were  almost  as  gigantic  and  upon  the  same  plan ;  that  is  tc 
say,  a  river  on  one  flank,  the  ocean  on  the  other,  the  front  on 
mountains  covered  with  redoubts  and  partially  protected  by  inunda- 
tions. But  he  had  only  three  months  to  complete  his  system,  his 
labors  were  under  the  gaze  of  his  enemy,  and  his  troops,  twice  de- 
feated during  the  execution,  were  inferior  in  confidence  and  num- 
bers to  the  assailants.  Wellington's  lines  had  been  labored  for  a 
whole  year ;  Massena  only  knew  of  them  when  they  stopped  his 
progress ;  and  his  army,  inferior  in  numbers,  had  been  repulsed  in 
the  recent  battle  of  Busaco. 

3  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  entrenched  camps  within 
compass  around  which  an  active  army  moves  as  on  a  pivot,  d(*liv- 
ering  or  avoiding  battle  according  to  circumstances ;  it  applies  only 
to  those  extensive  covering  lines  by  which  soldiers  are  taught  to 
consider  themselves  inferior  to  their  enemies.  A  general  is  thus 
precluded  from  showing  himself  at  important  points  and  at  critical 
periods ;  he  is  unable  to  encourage  his  troops  or  correct  errors ; 
and  sudden  combinations  of  genius  are  excluded  by  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  the  works,  while  the  assailants  may  menace  every 
point  and  select  where  to  break  through.  The  defenders  seeing 
the  large  attacking  columns,  and  having  no  proportionate  masses 
to  oppose,  become  fearful,  knowing  there  must  be  some  weak 
point  which  will  be  the  measure  of  strength  for  the  whole.  But 
the  assailants  fall  on  with  a  heat  and  vehemence  belonging  to  those 
who  act  voluntarily  and  on  the  offensive ;  each  mass  strives  to  out- 
do those  on  its  right  and  left,  and  failure  is  only  a  repulse ;  where- 
as the  assailed,  having  no  resource  but  victory,  look  to  their  flanks, 
and  are  more  anxious  about  their  neighbors'  fighting  than  their 
own. 

4,  All  these  disadvantages  were  illustrated  on  the  Nivelle.  D'Er- 
lon  attributed  his  defeat  to  Conroux  s  losing  the  bridge  of  Amotz ; 
and  to  that  also  Maransin  traced  his  discomfiture.*  Taupiu  laid  his 
defeat  at  Maransin's  door,  and  Clausel  ascribed  it  to  want  of  firm- 
ness in  the  troops ;  but  he  also  said  if  Daricau  had  come  from  the 
•  Keports  of  Freuch  geiierulii  to  Soult,  MSS. 
VOL.  V.  2 
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camp  of  Serres  to  his  aid,  he  would  have  held  his  ground.  SouU 
thought  Clausel  had  rashly  attempted  to  defend  Sarre  after  the  San 
Barbe  and  Grenada  redoubts  were  taken,  and  thus  let  Conrouxbe 
overwhelmed  in  detail.*  He  should,  Soult  said,  have  concentrated 
his  three  divisions  on  the  main  position,  and  there,  covered  by  the 
small  Rhune, should  have  been  victorious;  and  it  was  scarcely 
credible  that  such  entrenchments  as  Clausel  and  D*Erlon  had  to 
defend  should  have  been  carried  ; — ^for  his  part,  he  relied  on  their 
strength  so  confidently,  as  to  think  the  allies  must  sacrifice  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  to  force  them,  and  perhaps  fail  then.  He  had 
been  on  the  right  when  the  battle  began,  no  reports  came  to  him, 
he  could  judge  of  events  only  by  the  fire;  and  when  he  reached 
the  camp  of  Serres  with  his  reserve  troops  and  artillery,  Clausel's 
works  were  lost !  His  arrival  had,  however,  paralyzed  the  march 
of  three  divisions.  This  was  true,  yet  there  seems  some  founda- 
tion for  Clausel's  complaint,  namely,  that  he  had  for  five  hours 
fought  on  his  main  position,  and  during  that  time  no  help  had  come, 
although  the  camp  of  Serres  was  close  at  hand,  the  distance  from 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  that  place  only  four  miles,  and  the  attack  in  the 
low  ground  evidently  a  feint.  This,  then,  was  Souk's  error.  He 
suffered  Hope  to  hold  in  play  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the  low 
ground, while  fifteen  thousand  under  Clausel  lost  the  battle  on  the  hilis. 
5.  The  French  army  was  inferior  in  numbers,  and  many  of  the 
works  were  unfinished ;  yet  two  strong  divisions,  Daricau's  and 
Foy's,  were  quite  thrown  out  of  the  fight ;  for  the  slight  offensive 
movement  made  by  the  latter,  produced  no  effect  whatever.  Vig- 
orous counter-attacks  are  no  doubt  essential  to  a  good  defence, 
and  it  was  in  allusion  to  this  that  Napoleon,  speaking  of  Josepii's 
position  behind  the  Ebro,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  said,  *'if  a 
river  was  as  broad  and  rapid  as  the  Danube,  it  would  be  noth- 
ing without  secure  points  for  passing  to  the  offensive."  The  same 
maxim  affects  lines,  and  Soult  applied  this  principle  grandly  when  he 
proposed  the  descent  upon  Aragon  to  Suchet;  but  he  conceived  it 
meanly,  when  he  ordered  Foy  to  attack  by  the  Grorospil  mountain. 
That  general's  numbers  were  too  few,  the  direction  of  his  march 
false ;  one  regiment  in  the  battle  at  the  decisive  moment,  would 
have  been  worth  three  on  such  a  secondary  point.  Foy's  retreat 
was  inevitable,  if  D'Erlon  failed,  and  wanting  Foy's  aid,  D'Erlon 
did  fail.  What  success  could  Foy  obtain?  iJe  might  have  driven 
Mina  over  the  Col  de  Maya  and  through  tlie  Bastan ;  he  might 
have  defeated  Morillo,  and  perhaps  have  taken  Hill's  baggage ; 
yet  this  would  have  been  little  against  the  allies'  s»'«>  *^s  at  Amotz, 
and  the  deeper  he  penetrated  the  more  difficult  wc^^S*  ha.ve  been 
*  Souil,  MSj5. 
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his  retreat.  The  incursion  into  the  Bastan  by  Yspegui,  proposed 
by  him  on  the  6th,  although  properly  rejected  by  Soult,  would  have 
produced  greater  effects  than  the  one  executed  by  Gorospil  on  the 
10th ;  for  H  ill's  troops  were  then  in  march  by  brigades  through 
the  Alduides,  and  a  sudden  attack  might  have  caused  a  delay  of  the 
great  battle  beyond  the  10th  ;  then  the  heavy  rains  which  set  in 
the  11th,  would  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  attack  at  alL  Soult 
would  thus  have  had  time  to  complete  his  works. 

6.  It  has  been  advanced  as  a  minor  cause  of  defeat  that  the 
French  trrops  were  posted  in  front,  whereas  they  should  have  been 
in  rear  of  the  redoubts ;  this,  if  so,  was  not  by  design,  for  ClauseFs 
report  of  the  action  expressly  states  that  Maransin  was  directed  to 
form  in  rear  and  charge  when  the  assailants  were  between  the  re- 
doubts and  the  abattis.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  pry  closely, 
when  the  great  cause  lies  broad  on  the  surface — Wellington  directed 
superior  numbers  with  superior  skill.  The  proof  will  be  found  in 
the  following  analysis,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  conscripts  aie 
not  included  in  the  .French  force — they  were  kept  in  masses  be- 
hind and  never  engaged. 

Abba's  division  of  five  thousand  old  soldiers  were  paralyzed  by 
the  operations  of  Longa  and  Mina,  who  at  the  same  time  entirely 
occupied  Foy's  division — thus  six  thousand  of  Wellington's  worst 
soldiers  sufficed  to  employ  twelve  thousand  of  Soult's  best  troops, 
and  meanwhile  Hill  fell  with  twenty  thousand  upon  the  ^ve  thousand 
under  D'Armagnac  The  battle  was  in  this  manner  secured  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle,  while  Beresford  on  the  left  bank 
thrust  twenty-four  thousand  against  the  ten  thousand  composing 
Conroux's  and  Maransin's  divisions.  Hill  and  Beresford  sJso,  in 
advancing,  formed  a  wedge  towards  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  whereby 
forty-four  thousand  men  were  impelled  against  the  fifteen  thousand 
under  IVArmagnac,  Conroux,  aud  Maransin  ;  and  these  last  could 
not  even  fight  together,  because  part  of  Conroux's  troops  were  pre- 
viously defeated  near  Sarre,  and  a  brigade  of  Maransin's  was 
beaten  on  the  smaller  Rhune,  before  the  main  attack  commenced. 
Finally,  Alten,  having  eight  thousand  combatants,  first  defeated 
Barbot's  brigade  on  the  Rhune,  and  then  fell  on  Taupin,  who  had 
only  three  thousand,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  army  was  held  in 
check  by  Freyre  and  Hope.  Thus,  more  than  fifty  thousand  good 
and  confident  troops  were  suddenly  thrown  upon  eighteen  thousand, 
good  men  also,  but  dispirited  by  previous  defeats.  Against  such  a 
thunderbolt  there  was  no  defence  in  the  French  works.  Was  it 
tben  a  simple  matter  for  Wellington  so  to  combine  his  battle  ?  Tlie 
mountains,  on  whose  huge  flanks  he  gathered  his  fierce  soldiei^, 
tho  roads  he  opened,  the  horrid  crags  he  surmounted,  the  headlong 
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steeps  he  descended,  the  wild  regions  through  which  he  poured  the 
destructive  fire  of  more  than  ninety  guns,  these  and  the.  reputation 
of  the  French  commander,  furnish  the  everlasting  reply. 

And  yet  he  did  not  compass  all  that  he  designed.  The  French 
right  escaped,  because  when  he  passed  the  Nivelle  at  San  Pe,  he 
had  only  two  divisions  in  hand ;  the  sixth  had  not  come  up ;  three 
were  watching  the  camp  at  Seri-es,  and  before  he  could  descend  in 
force  to  the  low  ground  the  day  closed.  The  great  object  of  the 
battle  was,  therefore,  unattained ;  and  it  may  be  a  question,  seeing 
short  light  and  bad  roads  were  not  unexpected,  whether  the  prin- 
cipal attack  should  not  have  been  directed  entirely  against  Clausel. 
Carlos  D*£spana  and  the  remainder  of  Mina's  battalions  could  have 
reinforced  Morillo  with  ^ve  thousand  men  to  occupy  D'Erlon's 
attention,  and  it  was  not  essential  to  defeat  him ;  for  though  he 
attributed  his  defeat  to  Clausel's  reverse,  that  general  did  not  com- 
plain that  D'Erlon's  flight  endangered  his  position.  This  arrange- 
ment would  have  enabled  Hill  to  reinforce  Beresford,  and  have  given 
Wellingtqn  three  additional  divisions  with  which  to  cross  the  Nivelle 
before  two  o'clock.    Soult  s  right  wing  could  not  then  have  escaped. 

7.  From  some  oversight,  the  despatches  did  but  scant  and  tardy 
justice  to  the  light  division.  Acting  alone,  for  Longa  went  off 
towards  Ascain,  and  scarcely  fired  a  shot,  that  division,  only  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  strong,  first  carried  the  smaller  Rhune, 
defended  by  Barbot,  and  then  beat  Taupin  from  the  main  position, 
thus  driving  superior  numbers  from  the  strongest  works ;  and  being 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  force  directed  against  Clausel,  those 
matchless  veterans  defeated  one-third  of  his  corps.  Many  brave 
men  they  lost,  and  of  two  who  fell  I  will  speak. 

The  first,  low  in  rank,  for  he  was  but  a  lieutenant,  rich  in  honor, 
for  he  bore  many  scars,  was  young  of  days — he  was  only  nineteen, 
and  had  seen  more  combats  and  sieges  than  he  could  count  years. 
So  slight  in  person,  and  of  such  surpassing  and  delicate  beauty, 
that  the  Spaniards  often  thought  him  a  girl  disguised  in  man's 
clothing ;  he  was  yet  so  vigorous,  so  active,  so  brave,  that  the  most 
daring  and  experienced  veterans  watched  his  looks  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  implicitly  following  where  he  led,  would  like  children 
obey  his  slightest  sign  in  the  most  difficult  situations.  His  education 
was  incomplete,  yet  were  his  natural  powers  so  happy,  that  the 
keenest  and  best-furnished  intellects  shrunk  from  an  encounter  of 
wit ;  and  every  thought  and  aspiration  was  proud  and  noble, 
indicating  future  greatness,  if  destiny  had  so  willed  it.  Such  was 
Edward  Freer,  of  the  forty-thiid.  The  night  before  the  battle,  he 
had  that  strange  anticipation  of  coming  death  so  often  felt  by 
military  men;  he  was  struck  with  three  UilU  at  the  first  storming 
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of  the  Rhuue  rocks,  and  the  sternest  soldiers  wept,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  light,  when  they  saw  him  fall. 

On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  was  killed  Colonel 
Thomas  Lloyd.  He  likewise  had  heen  a  long  time  in  the  forty- 
third.  Under  him.  Freer  had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  profession ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  war,  promotion  placed  Lloyd  at  the  head 
of  the  ninety-fourth,  and  it  was  leading  that  regiment,  he  fell.  In 
him,  also,  were  combined  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Graceful  symmetry,  herculean  strength,  and  a  countenance 
frank  and  majestic,  gave  the  true  index  of  his  nature ;  for  his 
capacity  was  great  and  commanding,  and  his  military  knowledge 
extensive,  both  from  experience  and  study.  Of  his  mirth  and  wit, 
well  known  in  the  army,  it  only  need  be  said,  that  he  used  the 
latter  without  offence,  yet  so  as  to  increase  his  ascendancy  over 
those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse ;  for  though  gentle,  he  was 
HOibitious,  valiant,  and  conscious  of  fitness  for  great  exploits.  And 
he,  like  Freer,  was  prescient  of  and  predicted  his  own  fall,  but 
with  no  abatement  of  courage ;  for  when  he  received  the  mortal 
wound,  a  most  painful  one,  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  moved, 
and  remained  to  watch  the  battle,  making  observations  upon  its 
changes,  until  death  came.  It  was  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  that 
the  good,  the  brave,  the  generous  Lloyd  died.  Tributes  to  his 
merit  have  been  published  by  Wellington  and  by  one  of  his  own 
poor  soldiers  ;*  by  the  highest,  and  by  the  lowest !  To  their  testi- 
mony, I  add  mine  ;  let  those  who  served  on  equal  terms  with  him, 
say  whether  in  aught  it  has  exaggerated  his  deserts. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Sonit  oooapiea  tbe  entrenched  camp  of  Bayonne,  and  the  line  of  the  Nive  river — 
Lord  Wellington  unable  to  pursue  his  victory,  from  the  state  of  the  roads — 
Bridge-head  of  Cambo  abandoned  by  the  Irench — Excesses  of  the  Spanish 
troops — ^Lord  Wellington's  indignation — He  sends  them  back  to  Spain — Various 
skirmishes  in  front  of  Bayonue — The  Generals  J.  Wilson  and  Vandeleur  are 
wounded — Mina  plunders  the  Val  de  Baygorry — Is  beaten  by  the  National 
Guards — Passage  of  the  Nive  and  battles  in  f^'ont  of  Bayonne — Combat  of  the 
10th— Combat  of  the  11th Combat  of  the  12th— Battle  of  St.  Pierre— Obser- 
vations. 

SouLT  at  first  designed  to  leave  part  of  his  forces  in  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Bayonne,  and  take  a  flanking  position  behind 
the  Nive,  half-way  between  Bayonne  and  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port ; 
his  left  secured  by  the  entrenched  mountain  of  Ursouia,  his  right 
on  the  heights  above  Cambo,  the  bridge-head  of  which  would  give 
him  the  power  of  making  offensive  movements.     He  thus  hoped  tc 
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keep  his  troops  together,  and  restore  their  confidence,  while  he 
confined  the  allies  to  a  small  sterile  district  of  France,  between  the 
river  and  the  sea,  and  rendered  their  situation  verj  uneasy  during 
the  winter,  if  they  did  not  retire.  However,  he  soon  modified  this 
plan.  The  works  of  the  Bayonne  camp  were  not  complete,  and 
iiis  presence  was  necessary  to  urge  their  progress ;  the  camp  on 
the  Ursouia  mountain  had  been  neglected,  contrary  to  orders;  the 
bridge-head  at  Cambo  had  been  only  commenced  on  the  right  bank, 
and  though  complete  on  the  left  bank,  had  a  bad  trace :  moreover, 
the  Nive  in  dry  weather  proved  fordable  at  Ustaritz,  below  Cambo^ 
and  at  many  places  above  that  point.  Remaining,  therefore,  at 
Bayonne  himself,  with  six  divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve,  he  sent 
D'Erlon  with  three  divisions  to  reinforce  Foy  at  Cambo. 

Yet  neither  D'Erlon's  divisions  nor  Soult's  whole  army  would 
have  stopped  Wellington,  if  other  circumstances  had  permitted  him 
to  act;  for  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  mountains  had 
improved  the  quality  of  his  troops.  Fine  air  and  the  absence  of 
drink  had  confirmed  their  health,  while  strict  discipline  and  their  own 
eagerness  to  enter  the  fair  plains  of  France  spread  out  before  them, 
had  excited  their  military  qualities  in  a  wonderful  degree.  Danger 
was  their  sport ;  and  their  experienced  general,  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
was  equally  impatient  for  action.  Neither  the  works  of  the  Bayonne 
camp,  nor  the  barrier  of  the  Nive,  could  have  long  withstood  the 
progress  of  such  a  fiery  host ;  and  if  Wellington  could  have  let 
their  strength  and  fury  loose  in  the  first  days  succeeding  the  battle, 
France  would  have  felt  his  conquering  footsteps  to  her  centre. 
But  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  a  deep  clay,  impas- 
sable after  rain,  except  by  the  royal  road  near  the  coast,  or  that 
of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  both  of  which  were  in  the  power  of  the 
French.  On  the  bye-roads,  the  infantry  sunk  to  the  mid-leg,  the 
cavalry  above  the  horses'  knees,  and  even  to  the  saddle-girths  in 
some  places :  the  artillery  could  not  move  at  all.  Rain  commenced 
on  the  11th,  and  the  mist  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  gave  Soult 
time  to  regain  his  camp  and  secure  the  high  road  to  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port ;  hence  his  troops  easily  gained  their  proper  posts  on  the 
Nive,  while  his  adversary,  fixed  in  the  swamps,  could  only  make 
the  ineff*ectual  demonstration  at  Ustaritz  and  Cambo. 

Wellington,  uneasy  for  his  right  fiank  while  the  French  com- 
manded the  Cambo  passage,  directed  Hill  to  menace  it  again  on 
the  16th.  Foy  had  received  orders  to  preserve  the  bridge-head 
on  the  right  bank  in  any  circumstances,  but  he  was  permitted  to 
abandon  the  work  on  the  left  bank,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
attack ;  however,  at  Hill's  approach,  the  officer  in  command 
destroyed  all  the  entrenchments  and  the  bridge  itself;  thus  doing 
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the  allies'  work,  for  their  flank  being  thereby  secured,  they  went 
into  cantonments  to  avoid  the  rain.  But  bad  weather  was  not  the 
only  obstacle  to  further  operations.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle, 
Freyre's  and  Longa's  soldiers  pillaged  Ascain,  and  murdered 
several  persons ;  next  day,  all  the  Spanish  troops  continued  these 
excesses  in  various  places ;  and  Mina's  battalions,  some  of  whom 
were  also  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  made  a  plundering  and  murdering 
incursion  from  the  mountains  towards  Hellette.  The  Portuguese 
and  British  soldiers  of  the  left  wing  had  commenced  the  like 
outrages  :  two  French  persons  were  killed  in  one  town.  General 
Fakenham,  arriving  at  the  moment,  put  the  perpetrators  to  death, 
thus  nipping  this  wickedness  in  the  bud  at  his  own  risk.  Legally, 
he  had  not  that  power,  but  his  generosity,  humanity  and  chivalric 
spirit,  then  and  always  excited  the  admiration  of  honorable  persons. 
He  fell  afterwards  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  and  has  been 
most  foully  traduced  by  American  writers.  Pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  detestation  of  inhumanity  and  outrage,  he  has  been, 
with  astounding  falsehood,  represented  as  instigating  his  troops  to 
the  most  infamous  excesses ;  but  from  a  people  holding  millions  of 
their  fellow-beings  in  the  most  homble  slavery,  while  they  prate 
and  vaunt  of  liberty,  until  all  men  turn  with  loathing  from  the 
sickening  folly,  what  can  be  expected  ? 

Terrilled  by  these  excesses,  the  French  people  fled  even  from 
the  larger  towns.  Wellington  quickly  relieved  them.  On  the 
12th,  he  put  to  death  all  the  Spanish  marauders  he  could  take  iu 
the  act,  and  then,  although  expecting  a  battle,  he,  with  many 
reproaches,  and  despite  of  their  leaders*  discontent,  forced  the  whole 
to  withdraw  into  their  own  country.  Giron's  Andalusians  were 
sent  to  the  Bastan,  where  O'bonnel  resumed  the  command; 
Freyre's  Gallicians  went  to  the  district  between  Irun  and  Ernani, 
Longa  over  the  Ebro ;  Mina's  insubordinate  battalions  were  dis- 
ai-med,  and  Morillo  only  was  suffered  to  remain  in  France.  These 
decisive  proceedings,  marking  the  lofty  character  of  the  man,  were 
not  less  politic  than  resolute;  the  French  people  immediately 
returned,  and  finding  the  strictest  discipline  preserved,  and  all 
things  paid  for,  adopted  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  invaders ; 
but  the  loss  of  so  many  troops  and  the  bad  weather  produced 
momentary  inactivity ;  head-quarters  were  suddenly  fixed  at  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  and  the  troops  established  in  permanent  cantonments. 

The  left  wing,  occupying  a  broad  lidge,  was  placed  on  both  sides 
of  the  great  road  beyond  Bidart,  the  principal  post  there  being  the 
mansion-house  of  the  mayor  of  Biaritz ;  and  the  front  was  covered 
by  a  small  stream  spreading  here  and  there  into  large  tanks  between 
which  the  road  was  conducted.     The  centre,  posted  partly  on  the 
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continuation  of  this  ridge  in  front  of  Arcangues,  partly  on  the  hilj 
of  San  Barbe,  extended  by  AiTauntz  to  Ustaritz.  The  right  was 
thrown  back  to  face  D'Erlon*s  position,  and  stretched  by  Cambo  to 
Itzassu.  From  this  position,  which  had  about  six  miles  of  front, 
and  eight  miles  of  flank,  strong  piquets  were  pushed  forwards,  and 
the  infantry  occupied  all  the  villages  and  towns  behind,  as  far  back 
as  Espelette,  Suraide,  Ainhoa,  San  Pe,  Sarre,  and  Ascain.  One 
regiment  of  Vandeleur's  cavalry  remained  on  the  left,  the  remainder 
were  sent  to  Andaya  and  Urogne ;  Victor  Alten's  horsemen  were 
about  San  Pe ;  and  the  heavy  cavalry  remained  in  Spain. 

The  establishing  of  the  advanced  posts  produced  several  skir« 
mishes.  On  the  18th,  the  Generals  Wilson  and  Vandeleur  were 
wounded.  On  the  same  day,  Beresford  drove  the  French  from 
the  biidge  of  Urdains,  and  maintained  his  acquisition  next  day 
against  a  counter  attack.  A  more  serious  action  had  place  the 
23d,  in  front  of  Arcangues.  This  village,  held  by  the  piquets  of 
the  light  division,  was  two  or  three  miles  in  front  of  Arbonne, 
where  the  nearest  support  was  cantoned.  It  stood  in  the  centre 
of  a  crescent-shaped  ridge,  and  the  sentries  of  both  armies  were  so 
close,  that  the  reliefs  and  patrols  actually  passed  each  other  in  their 
rounds ;  a  surprise  was  inevitable,  if  it  suited  either  side  to  attempt 
it.  Wellington  visited  the  post,  and  the  field-officer  on  duty  made 
known  to  him  its  disadvantages,  and  the  means  of  remedying  them 
by  taking  entire  possession  of  the  village,  pushing  piquets  along 
the  horns  of  the  crescent,  and  establishing  a  chain  of  posts  across 
the  valley  between  them.  He  appeared  satisfied  with  this  project, 
and  two  days  afterwards,  the  forty-third  and  some  of  the  riflemen 
were  employed  to  effect  it,  the  greatest  part  of  the  division  being 
brought  up  in  support.  The  French,  after  a  few  shots,  abandoned 
Arcangues,  Bussussary,  and  both  horns  of  the  crescent,  retiring  to 
a  large  fortified  house  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  The 
matter  was  thus  executed  with  the  loss  of  only  five  men  wounded, 
and  the  action  should  have  ceased;  but  the  piquets  of  the  forty-third 
suddenly  received  orders  to  attack  the  fortified  house,  and  columns 
of  support  were  shown  at  several  points  of  the  semicircle;  the 
French,  conceiving  they  were  to  be  seriously  assailed,  then  rein* 
forced  their  post ;  a  sharp  fight  ensued,  and  the  piquets,  finally 
withdrawn  to  the  ground  they  had  originally  gained,  and  beyond 
which  they  should  never  have  been  pushed,  lost  eighty-eight  men 
and  officers,  of  which  eighty  were  of  the  forty-third. 

Wellington,  finding  that  the  contracted,  clayey  country  he  occu- 
pied paralyzed  all  his  artillery  and  his  cavalry,  that  is  to  say,  a 
hundred  guns  and  nine  thousand  horsemen,  became  anxious  to  pass 
the    Nive ;  but  the  rain  continued  to  baffle  him,  and  meanwhile 
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Mina,  descending  again  from  the  Alduides  to  plunder  Baygorry, 
was  beaten  by  the  national  guards  of*  that  valley.*  However,  early 
in  December  the  weather  amended,  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  brought  up,  and  other  preparations  made  to  surprise  or  force 
the  passage  of  the  Nive  at  Cambo  and  Ustaritz;  and  as  this 
operation  led  to  sanguinary  battles,  it  is  fitting  to  describe  the  exact 
position  of  the  French. 

Bayonne,  being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour  rivers,  commanded  the  passage  of  both.  It  was  a  weak 
fortress,  but  derived  importance  from  its  position  and  entrenched 
camp,  which  could  not  be  easily  attacked  in  front,  wherefore  Soult 
kept  only  six  divisions  there.  His  right,  composed  of  Reille's  two 
divisions  and  Villatte's  reserve,  touched  on  the  ^  lower  Adour, 
where  there  was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats ;  it  was  covered  by  a  swamp 
and  artificial  inundation,  through  which  the  royal  road  led  to  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  and  the  advanced  posts,  well  entrenched,  were  pushed 
along  that  causeway  beyond  Anglet.  His  left,  under  Clausel,  com- 
posed of  three  divisions,  extended  from  Anglet  to  the  Nive ;  it  was 
covered  partly  by  the  swamp,  partly  by  the  fortified  house  assailed 
by  the  light  division  the  23d,  partly  by  an  inundation  spreading 
below  Urdains  towards  the  Nive.  Thus  entrenched,  the  fortified 
outposts  may  be  called  the  front  of  battle,  the  entrenched  camp  the 
second  line,  Bayonne  the  citadel.  The  country  in  front,  a  deep 
clay  soil,  was  covered  with  small  woods  and  farm-houses,  and  very 
difficult  to  move  in. 

Beyond  the  Nive,  an  entrenched,  camp,  stretching  from  that  river 
to  the  upper  Adour,  was  called  the  front  of  Mousseroles.  Tliis 
camp  was  held  by  D'Erlon  with  four  divisions ;  but  his  troops  were 
extended  up  the  right  of  the  Nive  to  Ustaritz,  under  D*  Armagnac, 
and  from  thence  to  Cambo,  under  Foy ;  while  in  person  he  occupied 
a  range  of  heights  two  miles  in  front  of  the  camp,  having  his  right 
at  Villefranque  on  the  Nive,  his  left  at  old  Moguerre  near  the 
Adour.  General  Paris  also  came  down  from  St.  Jean  Fied  de 
Port  to  Lahoussoa,  close  under  the  Ursouia  mountain,  where  he 
was  in  connexion  with  Foy's  left  by  the  great  road. 

The  Nive,  the  Adour,  and  the  Gave  de  Pau  which  falls  into 
the  Adour  many  miles  above  Bayonne,  were  all  navigable ;  the 
fii-st  as  far  as  Ustaritz,  the  second  to  Dax,  the  third  to  Peyrehorade, 
and  the  large  magazines  were  collected  at  the  two  latter  places. 
The  French  army  was  however  fed  with  difficulty,  and  to  restrain 
it  from  the  country  beyond  the  Nive,  to  intercept  communication 
with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  to  bring  the  cavalry  into  activity,  and 
to  obtain  secret  intelligence  from  the  interior,  were  Wellington's 
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indiicements  to  force  a  passage  oyer  the  Nive.  Yet  to  place  the 
troops  OD  both  sides  of  a  navigable  river,  where  the  communication, 
bad  at  all  times,  was  subject  to  entire  interruption  from  rain — to  do 
this  in  face  of  an  armj  possessing  short  communications,  good  roads,  * 
and  entrenched  camps  for  retreat,  was  a  delicate  and  dangerous 
operation.  Orders  were  however  issued  for  forcing  the  passage 
on  the  9th.*  On  that  day,  Hope  and  Charles  Alton,  having  the 
first,  fifth  and  light  divisions,  the  unattached  brigades  of  infantry, 
Vandeleur's  cavalry  and  twelve  guns,  in  all  twenty-four  thou- 
sand combatants,  were  to  drive  back  all  the  French  advanced 
posts  between  the  Nive  and  the  sea.  This  was  partly  to  examine 
the  course  of  the  lower  Adour  with  a  view  to  subsequent  opera- 
tions ;  principally  to  make  Soult  dbcover  his  dispositions  on  that 
side,  and  to  keep  his  troops  in  check  while  Beresford  and  Hill 
crossed  the  Nive.  To  support  this  double  operation,  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions  were  secretly  brought  up  from  Ascain  and  Espe- 
lette  on  the  8th ;  the  latter  to  the  hill  of  St.  Barbe,  from  whence  it 
detached  one  brigade  to  relieve  the  posts  of  the  thiixl  division. 
Tnere  remained  the  second,  third  and  sixth  divisions,  Hamilton's 
Portuguese,  and  Morillo's  Spaniards  for  the  passage.  Beresford, 
leading  the  third  and  sixth,  six  guns,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
was  to  cross  at  Ustaritz  with  pontoons ;  Hill,  liaving  the  second 
divison,  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  Vivian's  and  Victor  Alten's  ca- 
valry and  fourteen  guns,  was  to  ford  the  river  at  Cambo  and 
Larressore,  both  generals  were  then  to  repair  the  bridges  at  those 
points  with  materials  prepared  beforehand.  To  cover  Hill's  move- 
ment on  the  right  and  protect  the  valley  of  the  Nive  from  Paris, 
who  might  from  Lahoussoa  penetrate  to  the  rear  of  the  army 
during  tiie  operations,  Morillo  was  to  cross  at  Itzassu. 

PASSAGE   AND    BATTLES    OF   THE   NIVE. 

(riaus  1-8 ;  pages  81-S8.) 

When  the  passage  was  commenced,  Foy's  troops  were  extended 
from  Halzou,  in  front  of  Larressore,  to  the  forts  above  Cambo,  the 
Ursouia  mountain  being  between  his  left  and  Paris,  but  D'Erlon 
remained  on  the  heights  of  Moguerre.  At  Ustai'itz,  the  double 
bridge  was  broken,  but  the  connecting  island  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  Beresford  laid  his  pontoons  down  on  the  hither 
stream.  At  daybreak,  a  beacon  on  the  heights  of  Cambo  gave  the 
signal  for  attacking,  and  the  troops,  supported  by  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade, immediately  forced  tne  passage.  The  second  bridge  was 
then  laid,  tuid  D'Armagnac  was  driven  back  by  the  sixth  division ; 
but  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country  between  the  river  and  the 
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high  road  retarded  the  allies'  march,  and  gave  him  time  to  retreat 
with  little  loss.  At  the  same  time,  Hill,  covered  by  the  fire  of 
artillery,  forced  the  passage  in  three  columns  above  and  below 
Cambo,  with  slight  resistance ;  yet  the  fords  were  so  deep,  that 
several  horsemen  were  drowned,  and  the  French  were  also  strongly 
poeted,  especially  at  Halzou,  where  there  was  a  deep  mill-race  to 
cro>s  as  well  as  the  river. 

Foy,  seeing  by  the  direction  of  Beresford's  fire,  that  the  retreat 
was  endangered,  retired  hastily  with  his  left,  leaving  his  right  wing 
under  General  Berlier  at  Halzou  without  orders;  hence,  when 
General  Pringle  attacked  the  latter  from  Larressore,  the  sixth  di- 
\  ision  had  reached  the  high  road  between  Foy  and  Berlier ;  the 
latter  only  escaped  by  cross  roads  towards  Hasparen,  and  did  not 
rejoin  his  division  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Moriiio 
crossed  at  Itzassu,  and  Paris  retired  to  Hellette,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  belonging  to  Pierre  Sou  It, 
who  was  then  on  the  Bidouse  river;  Morillo  followed  him,  and  in 
one  village  near  Hellette  his  troops  murdered  fifteen  peasants, 
amongst  them  several  women  and  children. 

When  Hill  had  won  the  passage,  he  placed  a  brigade  of  infantry 
at  Urcurray,  to  cover  the  bridge  of  Oambo  and  support  his  ca- 
valry, which  he  despatched  to  scour  the  roads  towards  Lahoussoa, 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  Hasparen,  and  to  observe  Paris  and 
Pierre  Soult.  With  the  rest  of  his  troops,  he  marched  to  the 
heights  of  Lormenthoa,  facing  Moguerre  and  Villefranque,  and 
was  there  joined  by  the  sixth  division,  the  third  remaining  to  cover 
the  bridge  of  Ustaritz.  It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  Soult,  coming 
hastily  from  Bayonne,  approved  of  D'Erlon's  dispositions,  and 
ofiered  battle.  D'Armagnac  was  in  advance  at  Villefranque,  and 
a  cannonade  and  skirmish  ensued  along  the  front,  but  no  general 
attack  was  made,  because  the  deep  roads  had  retarded  tlie  rear  of 
Hill's  columns.  Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixth  division 
drove  D'Armagnac  with  sharp  fighting,  and  after  one  repulse,  out 
of  Villefranque,  and  a  brigade  of  the  second  division  was  then 
established  in  advance,  to  connect  Hill  with  the  troops  in  Ville- 
franque. Thus,  three  divisions  of  infantry,  wanting  the  brigade 
left  at  Urcurray,  liemnied  up  four  French  divisions ;  and  as  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  numbers,  made  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  broken  movements  of  the  allies  caused  by  the  deep 
roads,  the  passage  of  the  Nive  may  be  judged  a  surprise. 

Wellington  had  so  far  overreached  his  able  adversary,  yet  he 
had  no(  trusted  to  this  uncertain  chance  alone.  If  the  French 
masses  had  fallen  upon  the  heads  of  his  columns  at  Lormenthoa, 
while  the  rear  was  still  laboring  in  the  deep  roads,  they  might 
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have  caused  some  disorder ;  but  they  could  not  have  driven  either 
Hill  or  Beresford  over  the  river  again ;  because  the  third  division 
was  c''>«e  at  hand  to  reinforce  the  sixth,  and  the  brigade  of  the 
seventn,  left  at  San  Bai-be,  could  have  followed  by  the  bridge  of 
Ustaritz,  thus  giving  the  allies  the  superiority  of  numbers.  The 
greatest  danger  was,  that  Paris,  reinforced  by  Pierre  Soult's  ca- 
valry, should  have  returned  and  fallen  upon  Morillo  or  the  brigade 
left  at  Urcurray,  while  Soult,  reinforcing  D'Erlon  with  fresh  di- 
visions brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Nive,  attacked  Hill  and 
Ijercf^ford  in  front.  It  was  to  prevent  this  that  Hope  and  Alten, 
whose  operations  are  now  to  be  related,  pressed  the  enemy  on  the 
left  bank. 

Hope  having  twelve  miles  to  march  from  St  Jean  de  Luz  be- 
fore he  could  reach  the  French  works,  put  his  troops  in  motion 
during  the  night;  and  about  eight  o'clock  passed  between  the  tanks 
in  front  of  Barrouilhet  with  his  right,  while  his  left,  descending 
from  the  platform  of  Bidart,  crossed  the  valley  and  moved  by  the 
heights  of  Biaritz.  The  French  outposts  retired  lighting,  and 
Hope  then  sweeping  on  a  half  circle  to  his  right  and  being  pre- 
ceded by  the  fire  of  his  guns  and  many  skirmishers,  arrived  in 
front  of  the  entrenched  camp  about  one  o'clock.  His  left  rented 
on  the  lower  Adour,  his  centre  menaced  a  strong  advanced  work 
on  the  ridge  of  Beyris  beyond  Anglet ;  his  right  was  in  communi- 
ciition  with  Alten,  who  with  a  shorter  distance  to  move  had  halted 
about  Bussussarj'  and  Arcangues  until  Hope's  fiery  crescent  closed 
on  the  French  camp— then  he  advanced,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  skirmish  at  the  fortified  house  there  was  no  resistance. 
Three  divisions,  some  cavalry,  and  the  unattached  brigades,  equal 
to  a  fourth  division,  sufficed  therefore  to  keep  six  French  divisions 
in  check  on  this  side.  But  when  evening  closed  the  allies  fell 
back  towards  their  original  positions  under  heavy  rain  and  with 
great  fatigue,  to  Hope's  wing ;  for  even  the  royal  road  was  knee- 
deep  of  mud  and  his  troops  were  twenty -four  hours  under  arms. 
Tlie  whole  day's  fighting  cost  about  eight  hundred  men  for  each 
side,  the  loss  of  the  allies  being  rather  greater  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  than  on  the  right. 

Wellington's  wings  were  now  separated  by  the  Nive,  and  Soult 
resolved  to  fall  upon  one  of  them  with  his  whole  foi^ce  united;  but 
he  was  misled  by  the  prisoners,  who  told  him  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions  were  at  Lormenthoa.  This  induced  him  to  make  his 
counter-stroke  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nive ;  the  more  readily 
because  there  he  could  concentrate  his  force  with  less  difiiculty, 
and  the  allies  were  most  extended*  The  garrison  of  Bayonne, 
eight  thousand  strong,  partly  trooos  of  the  line  partly  national 
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guards,  were  to  occupy  the  entrenched  camp  of  Mousserolles ;  ten 
gun-boats  on  the  upper  Adour  were  to  watch  that  river  as  high  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Gave  de  Pau ;  lyErlon  was  to  file  his  four 
divisions  over  the  bridge  of  boats  between  the  fortress  and  Mous- 
serolles,  to  gain  the  camp  of  Marac  and  take  post  behind  Clausel 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Nive.*  Thus  nine  divisions  of  infantry 
and  Villatte's  reserve,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  forty  guns,  in  all 
sixty  thousand  combatants,  including  conscripts,  were  to  assail  a 
quarter  where  the  allies,  although  stronger  by  one  division  than 
was  imagined,  had  yet  only  thirty  thousand  infantry  with  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon. f 

Soult's  first  design  was  to  burst  with  his  whole  army  on  the 
table-land  of  Bussussary  and  Arcangues,  and  then  to  act  as  circum- 
stances should  dictate  ;X  and  he  augured  so  well  of  his  chances  that 
he  desired  the  minister  of  war  to  expect  good  news  for  the  next 
day.  Indeed  the  situation  of  the  allies,  although  better  than  he 
knew  of,  gave  him  some  right  to  anticipate  success ;  for  on  no  point 
was  there  any  expectation  of  this  formidable  counter-attack.  Wel- 
lington was  on  the  right  of  the  Nive,  preparing  to  assault  the 
heights  where  he  had  seen  the  French  the  evening  before ;  Hope's 
triDops,  with  exception  of  Wilson's  Portuguese  now  commanded  by 
General  Campbell  and  posted  at  Barrouilhet,  had  retired  to  their 
cantonments ;  the  first  division  was  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Ciboure, 
more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the  outposts ;  the  fifth  division 
was  between  those  places  and  Bidart,  and  all  exceedingly  fatigued. 
The  light  division  had  orders  to  retire  from  Bussussary  to  Ar- 
bonne,  four  miles,  and  part  of  the  second  brigade  had  already 
marched ;  but  fortunately  Kempt,  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  ene- 
my's movements,  kept  the  first  brigade  in  front  until  he  could  see 
what  was  going  on :  he  thus  saved  the  position. 

The  extraordinary  difficulty  ev<jn  for  single  horsemen  of  moving 
through  the  country,  the  numerous  enclosures  and  copses  which 
denied  any  distinct  view,  the  recent  success  in  crossing  the  Nive, 
and  a  certain  haughty  confidence,  the  sure  attendant  of  a  long 
course  of  victory,  seem  to  have  rendered  the  English  general  at 
this  time  somewhat  negligent  of  his  own  security.  His  army  was 
not  disposed  as  if  a  battle  was  expected.  The  general  position, 
composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  was  indeed  strong ;  the  ridge  of 
Barrouilhet  could  only  be  attacked  along  the  royal  road  on  a  nar- 
row front  between  the  tanks  which  he  had  directed  to  be  entrenched ; 
but  only  one  brigade  was  there,  and  a  road,  opened  with  difficulty 

♦  Imperial  Master  Rolls,  MSS. 
t  Original  Moruiug  Slated. 
t  Soult,  MSS. 
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by  the  engineers,  supplied  a  bad  flank  communication  with  the 
light  division.  This  Barrouilhet  ridge  was  prolonged  to  the  plat^ 
form  of  Bussussary,  but  in  its  winding  bulged  too  near  the  enemy's 
works  in  the  centre  to  be  safely  occupied  in  force,  and  behind  it 
was  a  deep  valley  or  basin  extending  to  Arbonne.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  basin  was  the  ridge  of  Arcangues,  the  position  of  battle 
for  the  centre ;  from  thence  three  tongues  of  land  shot  out  to  the 
front,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  as  well  as  their  slopes,  were 
covered  with  copse-woods  almost  impenetrable.  The  church  of 
Arcangues,  a  private  mansion  and  parts  of  the  village,  furnished 
rallying  points  of  defence  for  the  piquets,  which  were  necessarily 
numerous  because  of  the  extent  of  front ;  and  at  this  time  the  left- 
hand  tongue  was  occupied  by  the  fifty-second  regiment,  which  had 
also  posts  in  the  great  basin  separating  the  Arcangues  position  from 
that  of  Barrouilhet.  The  central  tongue  was  held  by  the  piquets 
of  the  forty-third,  with  supporting  companies  placed  in  succession 
towards  Bussussary,  where  there  was  an  open  common  which  must 
be  passed  in  retreat  to  reach  the  church  of  Arcangues.  The  third 
tongue  was  guarded  partly  by  the  forty-third  partly  by  the  rifle- 
men ;  but  the  valley  between  was  not  occupied,  and  the  piquets  on 
the  extreme  right  extended  to  an  inundation,  across  a  narrow  part 
of  which,  near  the  house  of  the  Senator  Garrat,  there  was  a  bridge : 
the  facility  for  attack  was  there  however  small.  One  brigade  of 
the  seventh  division  continued  this  line  of  posts  to  the  Nive,  hold- 
ing the  bridge  of  Urdains,  the  rest  of  the  division  was  behind  San 
Barbe  and  belonged  rather  to  Ustaritz  than  to  this  front.  The 
fourth  division  was  several  miles  behind  the  right  of  the  light 
division. 

If  Soult  had,  as  he  first  designed,  burst  with  his  whole  army 
upon  Bussussary  and  Arcangues,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  light  division,  scattered  as  it  was  over  such  an  extent  of 
difficult  ground,  to  have  stopped  him  for  half  an  hour,  and  there 
was  no  support  within  several  miles,  no  superior  officer  to  direct 
the  concentration  of  the  different  divisions.  Wellington  had  in- 
deed ordered  all  the  line  to  be  entrenched ;  but  the  works  were 
commenced  on  a  great  scale,  and,  as  commonly  happens,  when 
danger  does  not  spur,  the  soldiers  labored  so  carelessly,  that  be- 
yond a  few  abattis,  the  tracing  of  some  lines  and  redoubts,  and  the 
opening  of  a  road  of  communication,  the  ground  remained  in  its 
natural  state.  The  French  would  therefore  quickly  have  gained 
the  broad  open  hills  beyond  Arcangues,  and  separating  the  fourth 
and  seventh  from  the  light  division,  have  cut  them  off  from  Hope. 
Soult,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
gon,  changed  his  project,  and  at  daybreak  Reille  marched  with 
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Beyer's  and  Maucune's  divisions,  Sparre's  cavalry,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  guns  against  Hope  by  the  main  road.  He  was  followed 
by  Foy  and  Villatte ;  but  Clausel  assembled  his  troops  under  cover 
of  the  ridges  near  the  fortified  house  in  front  of  Bussussary,  and 
one  of  D*Erlon's  divisions  approached  the  bridge  of  Urdains. 

Combat  of  the  lOM. — Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  night,  yet  the  morn- 
ing broke  fair,  and  soon  after  dawn,  the  French  infantry  were  ob- 
served, by  the  piquets  of  the  forty-third,  to  push  each  other  about 
as  if  at  gambols,  yet  lining  by  degrees  the  nearest  ditches  ;  a  gen- 
ei*al  officer  was  also  seen  behind  a  farm-house  close  to  the  sentinels, 
and  at  the  same  time  heads  of  columns  could  be  perceived  in  the 
rear.  Thus  warned,  some  companies  were  thrown  on  the  right  into 
the  basin,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  that  way  to  the 
small  plain  between  Bussussary  and  Arcangues.  Kempt  was 
with  the  piquets,  and  immediately  placed  the  reserves  of  his  bri- 
gade in  the  church  and  mansion-house  of  Arcangues ;  meanwhile, 
the  French  breaking  forth  with  loud  cries  and  a  rattling  of  mus- 
ketry, fell  at  a  running  pace  upon  the  piquets  of  the  forty-third, 
both  on  the  tongue  and  in  the  basin ;  and  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
descending  on  their  left,  penetrated  between  them  and  the  fifty- 
second  regiment,  and  sought  to  turn  both.  The  right  tongue  was 
in  like  manner  assailed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  piquets  at  the 
bridge,  near  Garrat*s  house,  were  driven  back. 

This  assault  was  so  strong  and  rapid,  the  enemy  so  numerous, 
the  ground  so  extensive,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
reached  the  small  plain  beyond  Bussussary  in  time  to  regain  the 
church  of  Arcangues  if  any  seiious  resistance  had  been  attempted ; 
wherefore  delivering  their  fire,  at  pistol-shot  distance,  the  piquets 
fell  back  in  succession,  and  never  were  the  steadiness  and  intelli- 
gence of  veteran  soldiers  more  eminently  displayed.  For  though 
it  was  necessary  to  run  at  full  speed  to  gain  the  small  plain  before 
the  enemy,  who  was  constantly  outflanking  the  line  of  posts  by  the 
basin — though  the  ways  were  so  deep  and  narrow  that  no  formation 
could  be  preserved,  the  fire  of  the  French  being  thick  and  close, 
and  their  cries  vehement,  as  they  rushed  on  in  pursuit — the  instant 
the  open  ground  at  Bussussary  was  attained,  the  apparently  disor- 
dered ci'owd  of  fugitives  turned  in  good  order,  defying  and  derid- 
mg  the  fruitless  efibrts  of  \heir  adversaries.  The  fifty-second,  half 
a  mile  to  the  left,  tliough  only  slightly  assailed,  fell  back  also  to  the 
main  ridge ;  for  though  the  closeness  of  the  country  did  not  permit 
Colonel  Colbome  to  observe  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  could  see 
the  rapid  retreat  of  the  forty-third,  and  thence  judging  how  serious 
the  affair  was,  so  well  did  the  regiments  of  the  light  division  un- 
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derstand  each  other's  qualities,  withdrew  his  outposts  to  secure  the 
main  position.     And  in  good  time  be  did  so. 

On  the  right  hand  tongue,  the  troops  were  not  so  fortunate ;  for 
whether  they  delayed  their  retreat  too  long,  or  that  the  country 
was  more  intricate,  the  enemy  moving  by  the  basiu,  reached 
Bussussary  before  the  rear  arrived,  and  about  a  hundred  of  the 
forty-third  and  riflemen  were  thus  intercepted.  The  French  were 
in  a  hollow  road  and  careless,  never  doubting  that  the  oflficer  of 
the  forty-third,  Ensign  Campbell,  a  youth  scarcely  eighteen  years 
of  age,  would  surrender ;  but  with  a  shout,  he  broke  sword  in 
hand  through  them,  leaving  twenty  of  the  forty -third  and  thirty  of 
the  riflemen  with  their  officers  prisoners. 

D*Armagnac  pushed  close  up  to  the  little  bridge  of  Urdains,  and 
Clausel  assembled  his  three  divisions  by  degrees  at  Bussussary 
keeping  up  a  constant  fire  of  musketiy,  but  the  position  was  safe. 
The  mansion-house  on  the  right,  covered  by  abattis  and  not  easily 
accessible,  was  defended  by  a  rifle  battalion  and  the  Portuguese ; 
the  church  and  church-yard  were  occupied  by  the  torty-third, 
supported  with  two  mountain  guns,  the  front  being  protected  by  a 
declivity  of  thick  copse-wood,  filled  with  riflemen,  and  only  to  be 
turned  by  narrow,  hollow  roads  leading  on  each  side  to  the  church. 
On  the  left,  the  fifty-second,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the 
division,  spread  as  far  as  the  great  basin  separating  them  from 
Bai*rouilhet,  towards  which  some  small  posts  were  pushed:,  but 
there  was  still  a  great  interval  between  Alten's  and  Hope's 
positions. 

Clausel  brought  up  twelve  guns  to  the  ridge  of  Bussussary  and 
threw  shot  and  shells  into  the  church-yard  of  Arcangues ;  four  or 
five  hundred  infantry  then  made  a  ru.sh  forward,  but  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  forty-third  sent  them  back  over  the  ridge  where  their 
guns  were  posted.  The  practice  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
murderous,  if  this  musketry  had  not  made  the  French  gunners 
withdraw  their  pieces  a  little  behind  tlie  ridge,  which  caused  their 
shot  to  fly  wild  and  high ;  Kempt,  thinking  the  distance  too  great, 
was  at  fii*st  inclined  to  stop  the  fire ;  but  the  moment  it  lulled,  the 
French  gunners  pushed  their  pieces  forward  again,  and  their  shells 
knocked  down  eight  men  in  an  instant ;  when  the  musketry  recom- 
menced, the  shells  again  flew  high.  The  riflemen  in  the  village 
and  mansion  held  the  enemy  equally  at  bay,  and  the  action,  hottest 
where  the  fifty-second  fought,  continued  all  day.  It  was  not  very 
severe ;  but  French  and  English  w liters,  misled  perhaps  by  an 
inaccurate  phrase  in  the  public  despatch,  have  represented  it  as  a 
desperate  attack,  by  which  the  light  division  was  driven  into  its 
entrenchment ;  whereas  the  piquets  only  were  forced  back ;  tiiere 
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were  no  entrenchments  save  those  made  at  the  moment  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  church-yard,  and  the  French  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  seriously  attacked.     The  real  battle  was  at  Barrouilhet. 

There  Reille,  advancing  with  two  divisions,  about  nine  o'clock, 
drove  back  the  outposts  from  Anglet,  and  then  fell  on  the  main 
position ;  but  moving  by  a  narrow  ridge,  and  confined  on  each  side 
by  the  tanks,  he  could  only  throw  two  brigades  into  action  on  the 
main  road,  and  the  rain  of  the  preceding  night  had  rendered  all 
the  bye-roads  so  deep,  it  was  mid-day  before  the  line  of  battle  was 
filled.  This  delay  saved  the  allies;  for  the  attack  was  so  unexpected, 
that  the  first  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade  were  in  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  Bidart  and  Guetary  when  the  fighting  commenced;  the 
latter  did  not  reach  the  position  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
foot-guards  did  not  arrive  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
fight  was  done :  all  the  troops  were  exceedingly  fatigued,  only  ten 
guns  could  be  brought  into  play,  and  from  some  negligence,  part 
of  the  infantry  were  at  first  without  ammunition.  Hope  directed 
the  piquets  in  person,  and  resisted  the  enemy  until  CampbeU's 
Portuguese  first,  and  then  Robinson's  British  brigades,  and  Brad- 
ford's Portuguese  came  up.  Meanwhile,  the  French  skirmishers 
spread  along  the  whole  valley  facing  Biaritz,  their  principal  etibrt 
being  by  the  great  road  and  against  the  platform  of  Barrouilhet, 
round  the  mayor's  house,  where  the  ground  was  so  thick  of  hedges 
and  coppice-wood,  that  a  most  confused  fight  took  place*  Ihe 
assailants,  cutting  ways  in  the  hedges,  poured  through  in  smaller 
or  larger  bodies  as  the  openings  allowed,  and  were  immediately 
engaged  with  the  defendei*s ;  at  some  points  they  were  successful, 
at  others  beaten  back,  and  few  knew  what  was  going  on  to  the 
right  or  left  of  where  they  stood.  By  degrees,  Reille  engaged 
both  his  divisions,  and  some  of  Villatte's  reserve  also  entered  the 
fight ;  but  then  Aylmer's  brigade  arrived  on  the  allies'  side,  which 
enabled  Greville's  brigade  of  the  fifth  division,  hitherto  kept  in 
reserve,  to  relieve  Robinson,  who  had  lost  many  men  and  was 
dangerously  wounded. 

At  this  time,  a  very  notable  action  was  performed  by  the  ninth 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Cameron,  who  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
Greville ;  Robinson  was  then  shifted  in  second  line  towards  the 
right ;  Bradford,  at  the  mayor's  house,  some  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  ninth,  and  the  space  between  was  occupied  by  a  Portuguese 
battalion.  In  front  of  Greville  was  a  thick  hedge ;  but  immediately 
opposite  the  ninth,  a  coppice-wood  was  possessed  by  the  enemy, 
whose  skirmishers  were  continually  gathering  in  masses,  and  rusn- 
ing  out  as  if  to  assail  the  line ;  they  were  as  often  driven  back,  yi  t 
the  ground  was  so  broken,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond  the 
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flanks.  When  some  time  had  passed  in  this  manner,  Cameron, 
wlio  had  received  no  orders,  heard  a  sudden  firing  along  the  main 
road  close  to  his  left,  and  found  that  a  French  regiment,  which 
must  have  passed  unseen  in  small  bodies  through  the  Portuguese, 
between  the  ninth  and  the  major's  house,  was  rapidly  filing  into 
line  on  his  rear.*  The  fourth  regiment  was  then  in  close  column 
at  a  short  distance ;  its  commander.  Colonel  Piper,  was  directed  bj 
Cameron  to  face  about,  march  to  the  rear,  and  bring  up  his  left 
shoulder,  by  which  he  would  infallibly  fall  in  with  the  French  re- 
giment ;  but  whether  Piper  misunderstood  the  order,  took  a  wrong 
direction,  or  mistook  the  enemy  for  Portuguese,  he  passed  them ; 
no  firing  was  heard ;  the  adjutant  of  the  ninth  hurried  to  the  rear, 
and  returned  with  intelligence  that  the  fourth  regiment  was  not  to 
be  seen,  and  the  enemy's  line  was  nearly  formed.  Cameron,  leav* 
ing  fifty  men  to  answer  the  skirmishing  fire,  which  now  increased 
from  the  copse,  immediately  faced  about,  and  marched  in  line 
against  the  new  enemy,  under  a  fire,  slow  at  first,  but  increasing 
vehemently  as  the  distance  lessened ;  yet  when  the  ninth,  coming 
close  up,  sprung  forwards  to  the  charge,  the  adverse  line  broke 
and  fled  to  the  flanks  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Those  who  made  for 
their  own  right  brushed  the  left  of  Greville's  brigade,  and  even 
carried  off  an  otficer  of  the  royals  in  their  rush ;  yet  the  greatest 
number  were  made  prisoners,  and  Cameron  having  lost  eighty  men 
and  officers,  resumed  his  former  ground. 

The  action  now  subsided  for  a  time,  but  a  third  and  more  vigo- 
rous attack  was  soon  made.  The  French  again  passed  the  tanks, 
seized  the  out-buildings  of  the  mayor's  house,  and  broke  into  the 
coppice-wood  in  front  of  it.  They  were  quickly  driven  from  the 
out-buildings  by  the  royals;  yet  the  tumult  was  great,  and  the 
coppice  was  filled  with  men  of  all  nations,  intermixed  and  fighting 
in  a  perilous  manner.  Robinson's  brigade  was  again  very  hardly 
handled,  a  squadron  of  French  cavalry,  wheeling  suddenly  round 
the  wood,  cut  down  many  of  Campbell's  Portuguese ;  and  on  the 
right,  the  colonel  of  the  eighty-fourth  having  rashly  entered  a 
hollow  road  where  the  French  occupied  the  high  banks  on  each 
side,  was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  men.  Sir  John  Hope 
conspicuous  from  his  gigantic  stature  and  heroic  courage,  was  seen 
wherever  danger  pressed,  i-allying  and  encouraging  the  troops ;  at 
one  time,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  his  clothes  were  pierced 
with  bullets,  and  he  rex^ived  a  severe  wound  in  the  ankle,  yet  he 
would  not  quit  the  field,  and  by  his  intrepidity  restored  the  battle. 
The  final  result  was  the  repulse  of  Reilie's  division ;  yet  Villatte 
Btill  menaced  the  right  flank ;  and  Foy,  taking  possession  of  the 
*  Xiote  by  Cuincron,  MSS. 
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narrow  ridge  connecting  Bussussary  with  the  platform  of  Bar- 
rouilhet,  threw  his  skirmishers  into  the  great  basin  leading  to 
Arbonne,  connected  his  right  with  Reille*s  left,  and  menaced  Hope's 
flank  at  Barrouilhet.  This  was  about  three  o'clock,  and  Soult, 
whose  columns  were  now  all  up,  was  going  to  renew  the  battle, 
when  Clausel  reported  that  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops,  apparently 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  Nive,  was  menacing  D'Armagnac 
from  the  heights  above  Urdains.  Unable  to  account  for  this,  and 
seeing  the  guards  and  Germans  moving  up  fast  from  St.  Jean  de 
Luz  and  all  the  unattached  brigades  already  in  line,  the  French 
marshal  hesitated,  suspended  his  attack,  and  ordered  D'Erlon,  who 
had  two  divisions  in  reserve,  to  detach  one  to  the  support  of  D'Ar- 
magnac;  before  these  dispositions  could  be  completed,  the  night 
fell* 

The  fresh  troops  seen  by  Clausel  were  the  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  divisions.  Wellington  discovering,  at  daybreak  on 
the  10th,  that  the  French  had  abandoned  the  heights  on  the  front 
of  Hill,  directed  that  officer  to  occupy  them,  to  push  parties  close 
up  to  the  entrenched  camp  of  Mousseroles,  and  spread  his  cavalry 
up  the  Adour.  The  cannonade  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  then 
drew  him  to  that  side,  and  he  made  the  third  and  sixth  divisions 
repass  the  river,  directing  Beresford  to  lay  another  bridge  of  com- 
munication near  Villefranque,  to  shorten  the  line  of  movement. 
When  he  saw  how  the  battle  stood,  he  drew  the  seventh  division 
towards  the  left  from  the  hill  of  San  Barbe,  placed  the  third  divi- 
sion at  Urdains,  and  brought  up  the  fourth  division  to  an  open 
heathy  ridge,  about  a  mile  behind  Arcangues.  From  thence  Ross's 
brigade  moved  into  the  basin  on  the  left  of  Colbome,  to  cover  Ar- 
bonne ;  and  Cole  prepared  to  march  with  his  whole  division  if  the 
enemy  penetrated  in  force  between  Hope  and  Alten.  These  dis- 
positions were  completed  about  two  o'clock,  and  thus  Clausel  was 
held  in  check  at  Bussussary,  and  Soult's  renewed  attack  on  Bai-rou- 
ilhet  prevented. 

In  the  battle  the  Anglo-Portuguese  lost  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded,  two  generals  were  amongst  the  latter,  and 
three  hundred  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  French  had  one 
general,  Villatte,  wounded,  and  lost  two  thousand  men ;  but  when 
the  action  terminated,  two  regiments  of  Nassau  and  one  of  Frank- 
fort, under  Colonel  Kruse,  came  over  to  the  allies.  These  men 
were  not  deserters.  Their  prince  had  abandoned  Napoleon  in 
Germany,  and  had  sent  secret  instructions  to  his  troops  to  do  so 
likewise ;  and  in  good  time,  for  orders  to  disarm  them  reached 
Soult  the  next  morning.  The  contending  generals,  one  hoping  to 
♦  Soult'a  MbS. 
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profit,  the  other  to  prevent  mischief,  immediately  transmitted  notice 
of  the  event  to  Catalonia,  where  several  regiments  of  the  same  na- 
tions were  serving.  Wellington  failed,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  but  Suchet  disarmed  his  Germans  with  reluctance, 
thinking  tbej  could  be  trusted ;  and  the  Nassau  troops  at  Bayonne 
were  perhaps  less  influenced  by  patriotism  than  by  an  old  quarrel, 
for  when  attached  to  the  army  of  the  centre,  they  had  forcibly- 
foraged  Soult*s  district,  and  carried  off  the  spoil  in  defiance  of  his 
authority,  which  gave  rise  to  bitter  disputes  at  the  time. 

Conibat  of  the  11th. — In  the  night  of  the  10th  Reille  withdrew 
from  behind  the  tanks  to  Pucho ;  Foy  and  Yillatte  likewise  drew 
back  along  the  connecting  ridge  towards  Bussussary,  and  united 
with  Clau?el  and  D'Erlon.  Thus,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the 
whole  French  army,  with  the  exception  of  D'Armagnac,  who  re- 
mained in  front  of  Urdains,  was  concentrated,  for  Sou  It  at  first  ex- 
pected a  counter-attack.  The  French  deserters  said,  indeed,  that 
Clause!  had  selected  two  thousand  grenadiers  to  assault  Arcangues, 
but  the  day  passed  there  with  only  a  slight  skirmish.  Not  so  on  the 
side  of  Barrouilhet.  A  thick  fog  impeded  the  view,  and  Wellington, 
desirous  to  ascertain  what  the  French  were  about,  directed  the 
ninth  regiment,  at  ten  o'clock,  to  open  a  skirmish  beyond  the  tanks 
towards  Pucho,  and  to  push  the  action,  if  the  French  augmented 
their  force.  Cameron  did  so,  and  the  fight  was  becoming  wai  la, 
when  Colonel  Delancy,  a  staff-oificer,  rashly  directed  the  ninth  to 
enter  the  village,  an  error  sharply  corrected ;  for  the  fog  cleared 
up,  and  Soult^  who  had  twenty-four  thousand  men  at  that  point, 
directed  a  counter  attack  so  strong  and  sudden,  that  Cameron  was 
instantly  forced  to  i\y,  and  only  saved  his  regiment  with  the  aid 
of  some  Portuguese  troops  hastily  brought  up  by  Hope.  The 
fighting  then  ceased,  and  WeUington  went  to  the  right,  leaving  or- 
ders to  re-establish  the  former  outposts  on  the  connecting  ridge  to- 
wards Bussussary* 

Hope  had  taken  ground  on  Soult's  right  with  four  regiments 
when  Camei-on  first  attacked,  and  the  French  Marshal,  hitherto 
undecided,  being  aroused  by  these  insults,  directed  Daricau  to 
attack  Barrouilhet  by  the  connecting  ridge  and  Boyer  to  fall  on 
by  the  main  road  between  the  tanks.  The  allies,  expecting  no 
battle,  had  dispersed  to  gather  fuel,  tor  the  weather  was  wet  and 
cold ;  the  front  hne  was  thus  composed  entirely  of  Portuguese,  and 
in  a  moment  the  French  penetrated  in  all  directions.  They  out- 
fianked  the  right,  passed  the  tanks  and  drove  the  allies  back  in 
heaps.  However,  the  ninth  regiment  plied  Beyer's  fiauk  with  tire, 
Aylmer's  brigade  came  up,  and  8oult  finally  withdrew  his  troops ; 
yet  he  retained  all  his  posts  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  cou- 
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tinued  a  filing  cannonade  until  the  fall  of  night.  In  this  fight 
about  six  hundred  men  on  each  side  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  fifth  division  was  now  so  reduced,  that  it  was  replaced  by  the 
first  Soult  then  sent  Sparre's  cavalry  over  the  Nive  to  check 
Hiirs  horsemen. 

Comb  it  of  the  11th, — Heavily  the  rain  fell  in  the  night,  and 
though  the  morning  broke  fair  neither  side  seemed  inclined  to 
recommence  hostilities.  The  advanced  posts  were  however  very 
close  to  each  other  and  about  ten  o'clock  they  quarrelled.*  For 
Soult,  observing  the  fresh  regiments  of  the  first  division  close  to 
his  posts,  expected  an  attack  and  reinforced  his  front ;  this  move- 
ment induced  a  like  error  in  an  English  battery,  which  opened 
upon  the  advancing  French  troops,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
line  of  posts  was  engaged.  Soult  brought  up  a  number  of  guns, 
the  firing  continued  without  an  object  for  many  hours,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  men  of  a  side  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the 
main  body  of  the  French  remained  quiet  on  the  ridge  between  Bar 
rouilhet  and  Bussussary. 

As  early  as  the  10th,  Wellington  had  expected  Soult  would 
finally  fall  upon  Hill,  and  had  given  Beresford  orders  to  carry  the 
sixth  division  to  that  general's  assistance  by  the  new  bridge ;  and 
the  seventh  division  by  the  bridge  of  Ustaritz,  without  waiting  for 
further  instructions,  if  Hill  was  assailed.  Now  seeing  Soult's 
tenacity  at  Barrouilhet  he  drew  the  seventh  division  towards  Ar- 
bonne ;  but  Beresford  had  made  his  movement  towards  the  Nive ; 
and  this,  with  the  march  of  the  seventh  division  and  some  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  fourth  division,  caused  Soult  to  believe  the 
allies  were  gathering  to  attack  his  centre  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th — and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  deserters  at  this  period  told 
him  the  Spaniards  had  re-entered  France,  although  orders  to  that 
effect  were  not  given  until  next  day.  Convinced  now  that  his 
bolt  was  shot  on  the  left  of  the  Nive,  he  placed  two  divisions  and 
Villatte's  reserve  in  the  entrenched  camp,  and  marched  with  the 
other  seven  to  Mousseroles  intending  to  fall  upon  Hill  next  day. 

That  general's  cavalry  scouts  were  on  the  Gambouri,  and  when 
Sparre's  horsemen  arrived  at  Mousseroles  on  the  12th,  Pierre 
Soult  advanced  from  the  Bidouze  and,  supported  by  Paris,  drove 
the  allies  from  Hasparen.  Colonel  Vivian,  commanding  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry,  ordered  Major  Brotherton  to  charge  across  the 
bridge  at  this  place  with  the  fourteenth  dragoons ;  but  the  affair 
was  so  desperate,  that  when  that  officer,  so  noted  for  daring,  gal- 
loped forward,  only  one  brave  trooper  followed  him  and  was 
killed.  Brotherton  was  wounded  and  taken,  and  Lieutenant  South- 
♦  Soult,  MSS. 
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well,  whose  horse  had  fallen  on  the  allies',  side  of  the  bridge,  was 
also  borne  off  a  prisoner,  though  Vivian,  feeling  his  order  had  been 
rash,  made  a  strong  effort  to  rescue  both.  Morillo  had  relieved 
the  British  brigade  at  Urcuray  the  11th,  but  this  cavalry  move- 
ment induced  Hill  to  send  it  back  on  the  12th;  yet  he  again  re- 
called it  at  sunset,  for  he  had  descried  Soult's  columns  passing  the 
Nive  by  the  boat  bridge  above  Bayonne.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Wellington,  feeling  the  want  of  numbers,  brought  a  Gallician 
division  to  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  some  Andalusians  to  Itzassu  ;  the 
former  to  support  Hope,  the  latter  to  protect  the  upper  Nive  from 
Paris  and  Pierre  Soult,  who  could  be  easily  reinforced  with  the 
national  guards :  to  prevent  plunder  he  fed  them  from  the  British 
magazines,  but  they  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  aid  Hill,  whose 
situation  was  very  critical. 

His  position  of  battle  was  only  two  miles  wide,  yet  the  ground 
defended  by  it  between  the  two  rivers  was  nearly  four  miles.  His 
left,  composed  of  the  twenty-eighth,  thirty-eighth,  and  thirty-ninth 
regiments,  under  General  Pringle,  occupied  a  wooded  broken 
ridge,  crowned  by  the  Chateau  oif  Villefranque,  and  covered  the 
pontoon-bridge,  but  was  separated  from  the  centre  by  a  stream  and 
chain  of  ponds  in  a  deep  marshy  valley.  The  centre  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  high  road  near  the  hamlet  of  St.  Pierre.  It  occupied 
a  crescent-shaped  height,  much  broken  with  rocks  and  close  brush- 
wood on  the  left,  but  on  the  right  streaked  with  thick  hedges,  one 
of  which,  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  line,  was  impassable  ; 
the  seventy-first  regiment  was  on  the  left,  the  fiftieth  next,  the 
ninety-second  on  the  right.  Ashworth's  Portuguese  were  in  ad- 
vance, just  beyond  St.  Pierre,  having  skirmishers  in  a  small  wood, 
to  cover  their  right ;  tw(  Ive  guns,  under  Ross  and  TuUock,  massed 
in  front,  looked  down  the  gr^at  road;  and,  half  a  mile  in  rear,  Le- 
cor's  Portuguese  division  and  two  guns  were  in  reserve.  General 
Byng  had  the  right  wing,  composed  of  the  third,  fifty -seventh, 
thirty-first,  and  sixty-sixth  regiments,  the  third  being  on  a  height 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Adour,  called  indifferently  the 
ridge  of  Partouhiria,  or  Old  Moguerre,  from  a  village  of  that 
name  on  the  summit.  This  regiment  was  pushed  in  advance  to 
a  point  where  it  could  only  be  approached  by  crossing  the  lower 
part  of  a  swampy  valley,  fccparating  Moguerre  from  the  heights  of 
St.  Pierre ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  was  kept  by  Byng 
below,  where  it  was  well  covered  by  a  mill-pond,  which  nearly 
filled  the  valley. 

One  mile  in  front  of  St.  Pierre  was  a  range  of  counter-heights 
belonging  to  the  French,  the  basin  between  being  broad,  open,  and 
commanded  in  every  part  by  the  fire  of  the  allies  ;  and  in  all  part? 
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the  country  was  too  heavy  and  enclosed  for  cavahy  Nor  could 
the  enemy  approach  in  force,  except  on  a  narrow  front  of  battle, 
and  by  the  high  road,  until  within  cannon-shot,  where  two  narrow 
lanes  branched  off  to  the  right  and  left,  and  crossing  the  swampy 
valleys  on  each  side  led,  the  one  to  the  height  where  the  third  regi- 
ment was  posted,  the  other  to  Pringle's  position. 

In  the  night  of  the  12th,  rain  swelled  the  Nive,  and  carried  away 
the  allies'  bridge  of  communication ;  thus,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  Hill  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Seven  French  divisions  of  infantry,  furnishing  thirty -five  thousand 
combatants,  were  approaching  him  in  front ;  and  an  eighth,  under 
Paris,  reinforced  with  the  cavalry  of  Pierre  Soult,  menaced  him  in 
rear.*  To  meet  those  in  his  front  he  had  less  than  fourteen  thousand, 
and  only  fourteen  guns  in  position ;  to  oppose  Paris  there  were 
four  thousand  Spaniards  with  Vivian's  cavalry  at  Urcuray,  for  the 
Andalusians  had  not  yet  arrived. 

BcUtk  of  St.  P  erre  — Day  broke  with  a  heavy  mist,  under  cover 
of  which  Soult  formed  his  order  of  battle.  D'Erlon,  having 
D' Armagnac's,  Abbe's  and  Daricau's  infantry,  Sparre's  cavalry,  and 
twenty-two  guns,  marched  in  front ;  he  was  followed  by  Foy  and 
Maransin ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  French  were  in  reserve,  for  the 
roads  would  not  allow  of  any  other  order.  The  mist  hung  heavily, 
and  the  French  masses,  at  one  moment  shrouded  in  vapor,  at  another 
dimly  seen  or  looming  sudden  and  large  and  dark  at  different  points, 
appeared  like  thunder-clouds  gathering  before  the  storm.  At  half- 
past  eignt  Soult  pushed  back  the  British  piquets  in  the  centre,  the 
sun  burst  out  at  that  moment,  the  sparkling  fire  of  the  light  troops 
spread  wide  in  the  valley,  and  crept  up  the  hills  on  either  flank  ; 
and  the  bellowing  of  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  shook  the  banks  of 
the  Nive  and  the  Adour.  Daricau  was  directed  against  Pringle, 
D*Ai-magnac  taking  Old  Moguerre  as  the  point  of  direction,  was  to 
force  Byng's  right ;  Abbe  assailed  St.  Pierre,  where  W.  Stewart 
commanded ;  for  Hill  had  taken  his  station  on  a  commanding  mount 
in  the  rear,  from  whence  he  could  see  and  direct  all  the  movements 
of  battle. 

Abbe,  a  man  noted  for  vigor,  made  his  attack  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  gained  ground  so  rapidly  with  his  light  troops  on  the  left 
of  Ashworth's  Portuguese,  that  Stewart  sent  the  seventy-first  and 
two  guns  from  St.  Pierre  to  their  aid ;  the  French  skirmishers  like- 
wise won  the  small  wood  on  Ashworth's  right,  and  half  of  the  fiftieth 
was  detached  to  that  quarter.  The  wood  was  thus  retaken  and  the 
flanks  of  Stewart's  position  secured  ;  but  his  centre  was  very  much 
weakened  ;  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery  was  concentrated  against 

*  Appendix  28,  sec.  4,  Vol.  IV. 
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It ;  and  Abbe  pushed  the  attack  there  with  such  a  power,  that  in 
despite  of  the  musketry  on  his  flanks  and  a  crashin^:  cannonade  in 
his  front,  he  gained  the  top  of  the  position,  driving  back  also  the 
remainder  of  Ashworth's  Portuguese  and  the  other  half  of  the 
fiftieth  regiment,  which  had  remained  in  reserve. 

General  Barnes,  who  had  the  ninety-second  regiment  in  hand 
behind  St.  Pierre,  immediately  brought  it  on  with  a  strong  counter- 
attack ;  whereupon,  the  French  skirmishers  fell  back  on  each  side, 
leaving  two  regiments  in  column  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  ninety- 
second.  It  was  rough  and  pushed  home ;  the  French  mass  wavered 
and  gave  way ;  but  Abbe  replaced  it,  and  Soult,  redoubling  the 
heavy  play  of  his  guns  from  the  height  he  occupied,  sent  forward 
a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  which,  galloping  into  the  valley,  opened 
its  fire  close  to  the  allies  with  destructive  activity.  .  The  cannonade 
and  musketry  now  rolled  like  a  prolonged  peal  of  thunder ;  and 
the  second  French  column,  regardless  of  Ross's  guns,  though  they 
tore  the  ranks  in  a  horrible  manner,  advanced  so  steadily  up  the 
high  road,  that  the  ninety-second,  yielding  to  the  tempest,  slowly 
regained  its  position  behind  St.  Pierre.  The  Portuguese  guns 
limbered  up  to  retire,  and  the  French  skirmishers  reached  the 
impenetrable  hedge  in  front  of  Ashworth's  right.  Barnes,  seeing 
hard  fighting  only  could  save  the  position,  made  the  Portuguese 
guns  resume  their  fire,  while  the  wing  of  the  fiftieth  and  the 
cayadores  gallantly  held  the  small  wood  on  the  right ;  but  he  was 
soon  wounded,  most  of  his  and  Stewart's  staff  were  hurt,  and  the 
matter  seemed  desperate ;  for  the  light  troops,  overpowered  Ly  num- 
bers, were  all  driven  in,  except  those  in  the  wood,  the  artillery-men 
were  falling  at  their  guns,  Ashwortli's  line  crumbled  away  rapidly 
before  the  musketry  and  cannonade,  the  ground  was  strewed  with 
the  detid  in  front,  and  many  wounded  were  crawling  to  the  rear. 

If  the  French  light  troops  could  then  have  penetrated  through 
the  thick  hedge  in  front  of  the  Portuguese,  defeat  would  have  been 
inevitable  on  this  point,  for  the  main  column  of  attack  still  steadily 
advanced  up  the  main  road ;  and  a  second  column  launched  on  its 
right  was  already  victorious,  because  Colonel  Peacock  of  the 
seventy-first  had  shamefully  withdrawn  that  gallant  regiment  out 
of  action,  and  abandoned  the  Portuguese.  Pringle  was  indeed 
fighting  strongly  against  Daricau's  superior  numbers  on  the  hill 
of  Villefranque ;  but  on  the  extreme  right.  Colonel  Bunbury  of  the 
third  regiment  had  also  abandoned  his  strong  post  to  D'Armagnac, 
whose  leading  brigade  was  thus  rapidly  turning  Byng's  other 
regiments  on  that  side.  And  now  Foy's  and  Maransin's  divisions, 
hitherto  retarded  by  the  deep  roads,  were  coming  into  line  to 
sup]^ort  Abbe,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  troops  opposed  to  him 
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were  deprived  of  their  reserve.  For  when  Hill  beheld  the  retreat 
of  the  third  and  seventy-first  regiments,  descending  in  haste  from 
his  mount,  he  met  and  turned  the  latter  back  to  renew  the  fight ; 
and  then  in  person,  leading  one  brigade  of  Le  Cor*s  reserve  division 
to  the  same  quarter,  sent  the  other  against  D'Armagnac  on  the  hill 
of  Old  Moguerre :  thus  at  the  decisive  moment  the  French  reserve 
was  augmented,  and  that  of  the  allies  thrown  as  a  last  resource 
into  action.  However,  the  right  wing  of  the  fiftieth  and  Ashworth's 
ca^adores,  both  spread  as  skirmishers,  never  lost  the  small  wood  in 
front ;  upholding  the  fight  there  and  towards  the  high  road  with 
such  unflinching  courage,  that  the  ninety-second  regiment  had  time 
to  re-foi-m  behind  the  hamlet  of  St.  Pierre.  Then  its  gallant 
colonel,  Cameron,  once  more  led  it  down  the  road  with  colors 
flying  and  music  playing,  resolved  to  give  the  shock  to  whatever 
stood  in  the  way.  At  this  sight,  the  British  skirmishers  on  the 
flanks,  suddenly  changing  from  retreat  to  attack,  rushed  forward 
and  drove  those  of  the  enemy  back  on  each  side ;  yet  the  battle 
seemed  hopeless,  for  Ash  worth  was  badly  wounded,  his  line 
shattered  to  atoms ;  and  Barnes,  who  had  not  quitted  the  field  for 
his  former  hurt,  was  now  shot  through  the  body. 

A  small  force  was  the  ninety-second  compared  with  the  heavy 
mass  in  its  front,  and  the  French  soldiers  seemed  willing  enough 
to  close  with  the  bayonet  ;*  but  an  officer  at  their  head  suddenly 
turned  his  horse,  waved  his  sword,  and  appeared  to  order  a  retreat, 
for  they  faced  about  and  retired  across  the  valley  to  their  original 
position;  in  good  order,  however,  and  scarcely  pursued  by  the 
allies,  so  exhausted  were  the  victors.  This  retrograde  movement, 
though  without  panic  or  disorder,  was  produced  partly  by  the 
advance  of  the  ninety-second  and  the  returning  rush  of  the 
skirmishers,  partly  by  the  state  of  affairs  immediately  on  the  right 
of  the  French  column,  where  the  seventy-first,  indignant  at  their 
colonel's  conduct,  had  returned  to  the  fight  with  such  alacrity,  and 
were  so  well  aided  by  Le  Cor's  Portuguese,  Hill  and  Stewart  each 
leading  an  attiick  in  person,  that  the  hitherto  victorious  French 
were  overthrown  there  also,  just  as  the  ninety-second  came  with 
such  a  brave  show  down  the  main  road. 

This  double  action  in  the  centre  being  seen  from  the  hill  of 
Villefranque,  Daricau,  already  roughly  handled  by  Pringle,  fell 
back  in  contusion  ;  and  on  the  right,  iiuchan's  Portuguese,  detached 
by  Hill  to  recover  the  Old  Moguerre  ridge,  crossed  the  valley,  and 
ascending  under  a  heavy  flank  fire  from  Soult's  guns,  rallied  the 
third  regiment;  in  happy  time,  for  D'Armagnac's  first  brigade, 
having  already  passed  the  flank  of  Byng's  regiments  at  the  mill- 
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pond,  was  actually  in  rear  of  the  allies'  lines.  It  was  now  twelve 
o'clock,  and  while  the  fire  of  the  light  troops  in  the  front  and  the 
cannonade  in  the  centre  continued,  the  contendincr  generals  restored 
their  respective  orders  of  battle.  Soult's  riglit  had  been  quite 
repulsed  by  Pringle,  his  left  was  giving  way  before  Buchan,  and 
the  dilRcult  ground  forbad  his  sending  immediate  succor  to  either ; 
moreover,  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  he  had  called  down 
D'Armagnac's  reserve  to  sustain  Abbe's  retiring  columns.  How- 
ever, that  reserve  and  Foy's  and  Maransin's  divisions  were  in 
hand  to  renew  the  fight  in  the  centre,  and  the  allies  could  not, 
unsuccored,  have  sustained  a  fresh  assault ;  for  their  ranks  were 
wasted  with  fire,  nearly  all  the  staff  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
and  three  generals  had  quitted  the  field  badly  hurt. 

In  this  crisis.  Hill,  seeing  Buchan  was  successfully  engaged  on 
the  Partouhiria  ridge,  and  Byng's  regiments  masters  of  their 
ground  in  the  mill-pond  valley,  drew  the  fifty-seventh  from  the 
latter  place  to  reinforce  his  centre.  At  the  same  time,  the  bridge 
above  Villefranque  being  now  restored,  the  sixth  division,  which 
had  been  marching  since  daybreak,  appeared  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  mount  from  whence  Hill  had  descended  to  rally  the  seventy- 
first  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  fourth  division,  and  that  by  the 
third  division :  two  brigades  of  the  seventh  division  were  likewise 
in  march.  With  the  first  of  these  troops  came  Wellington,  who 
had  hurried  from  Barrouilhet  when  the  first  sound  of  the  cannon 
reached  him ;  yet  he  arrived  only  to  witness  the  close  of  the  battle : 
the  crisis  was  past ;  Hill's  glory  was  complete.  Soult,  according  to 
the  French  method,  made  indeed  a  demonstration  against  the 
centre  to  cover  his  new  dispositions,  but  he  was  easily  repulsed, 
and  Buchan  drove  D'Armagnac  headlong  off  the  Partouhiria  ridge. 
The  sixth  division  then  appeared  behind  St.  Pierre ;  and  though 
the  French  still  held  the  high  road  and  a  hillock  rising  between  it 
and  the  mill-pond,  they  were  quickly  dispossessed ;  for  Wellington 
now  took  the  offensive  with  Byng's  brigade  and  with  the  troops  on 
the  high  road,  where  the  generals  and  staff  had  been  so  cut  down 
that  the  Aid-de-camp  Currie,  who  carried  the  order  to  advance, 
could  find  no  superior  officer  to  deliver  it  to,  and  led  the  attack 
himself. 

Byng  found  the  enemy  on  the  hill  stronger  than  he  expected,  but 
the  impetus  of  victory  was  in  full  force,  and  he  soon  planted  the 
colors  of  the  thirty -first  on  the  summit ;  the  allies'  front  was  thus 
cleared,  and  two  guns  of  the  horse  battery,  sent  down  early  in  the 
fight  by  Soult,  were  taken.  The  battle  then  abated  to  a  skirmish, 
under  cover  of  which  the  French  endeavored  to  carry  off  their 
wounded,  and   rally  stragglers;   but  at  two  o'clock,  Wellington 
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ordered  a  general  advance,  and  they  retreated  fighting,  being 
closely  plied  with  musketry  on  the  side  of  the  Nive  until  dark. 
They,  however,  maintained  their  ground  on  the  side  of  the  Adour, 
and  Sparre's  cavalry  passing  out  that  way,  joined  Pierre  Soult. 
During  the  action,  he  and  Paris  had  skirmished  with  Morillo  and 
Vivian  at  Urcuray,  but  only  thirty  men  were  hurt,  and  when  Soult'a 
failure  was  known,  the  French  generals  retired  to  Bonloc 

Baffled  by  the  unexpected  result  of  the  battle,  Soult  left  D'Er- 
lon's  three  divisions  in  front  of  the  camp  of  Mousseroles,  sent  two 
others  over  the  Nive  to  Marac,  and,  passing  the  Adour  himself 
during  the  night  with  Foy's  division,  spread  it  along  the  right  bank 
of  that  river  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Gave  de  Pau.  He 
had  designed  to  act  with  great  masses,  but  the  restricted  nature  of 
the  ground  had  forced  him  to  fight  in  detail ;  his  loss  was  certainly 
three  thousand,  making  a  total  in  the  five  days'  fighting  of  six 
thousand,  two  generals,  Villatte  and  Maucomble,  being  wounded ; 
the  British  estimate  made  the  loss  much  greater,  and  one  French 
writer  raises  it  to  ten  thousand,  including  probably  the  Nassau  and 
Frankfort  regiments.*  But  the  same  writer  says,  the  allies  lost 
sixteen  thousand ;  whereas  Hill  had  only  three  generals  and  fifteen 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  whole  loss  in  the  five 
days  was  five  thousand  and  nineteen,  five  hundred  being  prisoners ; 
but  the  generals  Hope,  Robinson,  Barnes,  Lecor,  and  Ashworth 
were  wounded. 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

1.  The  French  marshal's  plan  was  conceived  with  genius,  but 
the  execution  was  in  contrast  with  the  conception.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  sudden  concentration  of  his  whole  army  on  the 
platforms  of  Arcangues  and  Bussussary,  from  whence  he  could 
have  fallen  with  the  roll  of  an  avalanche  upon  any  point  of  the 
allies*  line — what  a  difference  between  that  and  the  petty  attack  of 
Olausel,  which  a  thousand  men  of  the  light  division  sofiiced  to  arrest 
at  the  village  and  church  of  Arcangues ;  yet  that  was  certainly  the 
weak  part  of  the  English  general's  cuirass  :  the  spear  pushed  home 
there  would  have  drawn  blood.  The  movements  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions  were  made  more  with  reference  to  the 
support  of  Hill  than  to  sustain  an  attack  from  Sou  It's  army ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  Wellington,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  victory  ou 
the  10th  of  November,  had  treated  the  French  more  contemptuous- 
ly than  he  could  have  justified  by  arms  without  the  aid  of  fortune. 
What  induced  Soult  to  alter  his  fii-st  design  has  not  been  made 
known ;  but  for  three  hours  after  Clausel  first  attacked  the  piquets 
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at  Arcangues,  there  were  not  troops  enough  to  stop  three  French 
divisions,  much  less  a  whole  array.  And  this  point  being  nearer 
to  the  bridge  by  which  D'Erlon  passed  the  Nive,  the  concentration 
of  the  troops  could  have  been  made  sooner  than  at  Barrouilhet, 
where  the  want  of  unity  in  the  attack  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  roads  ruined  the  French  combinations. 

So  unexpectant  were  the  allies  of  an  attack,  that  the  battle  at 
Barrouilhet,  which  might  have  been  fought  by  them  with  seventeen 
thousand  men,  was  actually  fought  by  ten  thousand ;  nor  were  those 
brought  into  action  at  once ;  for  Robinson's  brigade  and  Campbell's 
Portuguese,  favored  by  the  narrow  openings  between  the  tanks, 
resisted  Reille  for  two  hours  and  gave  time  for  the  rest  of  the  fifth 
division  and  Bradford's  brigade  to  arrive.  But  if  Foy  and  Villatte 
had  been  able  to  assail  the  flank  at  the  same  time  by  the  ridge 
coming  from  Bussussary,  the  battle  would  have  been  won  by  the 
French,  although  three  divisions  under  Clausel,  and  two  under 
D'Erlon,  remained  hesitating  before  Urdains  and  Arcangues, 
where  their  cannonade  and  skirmishing  were  the  marks  and  signs 
of  indecision. 

2.  On  the  11th,  the  inertness  of  the  French  during  the  morning 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  defection  of  the  German  regiments, 
the  necessity  of  disarming  and  removing  those  that  remained,  the 
care  of  the  wounded,  and  the  time  required  to  re-examine  the 
allies'  position,  and  ascertain  what  changes  had  taken  place  during 
the  night.  The  attack  in  the  afternoon  was  well  judged.  The 
increase  of  troops  in  Sou  It's  front,  and  the  works  constructed  at  the 
church  of  Arcangues,  indicated  that  no  decisive  success  could  be 
expected  on  the  lefl  of  the  Nive,  and  that  the  line  of  attack  was  to 
be  changed  to  the  right  bank ;  it  was  however  necessary  to  draw 
Wellington's  reserves  from  the  right  of  the  Nive  previous  to  assail- 
ing that  quarter,  and  to  be  certain  they  had  come ;  which  could 
only  be  done  by  repeating  the  attacks  at  Barrouilhet.  The  same 
cause  operated  on  the  12th ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  and 
seventh  divisions  were  seen  by  him  on  the  side  of  Arbonne  that 
Soult  knew  his  wile  had  succeeded.  Yet  again  the  execution  was 
below  the  conception.  For  the  bivouac  fires  on  the  ridge  of 
Bussussary  were  extinguished  in  the  evening,  and  then  others 
were  lighted  on  the  side  of  Mousseroles,  thus  plainly  indicating  the 
march,  which  was  also  begun  too  early,  since  the  leading  division 
was  seen  by  Hill  to  pass  the  bridge  of  boats  before  sunset. 

These  were  serious  errors,  yet  the  French  marshal's  generalship 
cannot  be  thus  fairly  tested ;  there  are  many  circumstances  to 
prove,  that  when  he  complained  to  the  emperor  of  contradictions 
and  obstacles,  he  alluded  to  military  as  well  as  to  political  and 
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financial  difficulties.  It  is  human  nature  to  dislike  disturbance  of 
habits ;  and  soldiers  are  never  pleased  at  first  with  a  general  who 
introduces  and  rigorously  exacts  a  S3;&tem  of  discipline  differing 
from  wiiat  they  have  been  accustomed  to :  its  utility  must  be  proved 
ere  it  will  find  favor  in  their  eyes.  Now  Soult  suddenly  assumed 
the  command  of  troops  who  had  been  long  serving  under  various 
generals,  and  were  used  to  much  license  in  Spain ;  and  they  were, 
men  and  dficers,  under  the  austere  command  of  one  who  from 
natural  character  as  well  as  the  exigency  of  the  times,  demanded 
ready  and  exact  obedience,  and  a  regularity  which  habits  of  a 
difi'erent  kind  rendered  onerous.  All  the  French  writers  and 
Soult's  own  reports  furnish  proofs  that  his  designs  were  frequeinly 
thwarted  or  disregarded  by  his  subordinates  when  circumstances 
promised  impunity.  His  greatest  and  ablest  military  combinations 
were  certainly  rendered  abortive  by  the  errors  of  his  lieutenants 
in  the  first  operations  to  relieve  Pampeluna ;  and  their  manifest 
negligence  enabled  Wellington  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa. 
Complaint  and  recrimination  were  rife  after  the  defeat  on  the  10th 
of  November,  and  on  the  19th  the  bridge-head  of  Cambo  was  de- 
stroyed contrary  to  the  instructions.  These  things,  joinfid  to  the 
acknowledged  jealousy  and  disputes  prevalent  amongst  the  French 
generals  employed  in  Spain,  would  indicate  that  the  discrepancy 
between  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  operations  in  front  of 
Bayonne  was  not  the  error  of  the  commander-in-chief;  perhaps 
Joseph's  faction,  so  inimical  to  Soult,  was  still  poweiful  in  the 
army. 

3.  Wellington  has  been  blamed  for  putting  his  troops  in  a  false 
position ;  and  no  doubt  he  undervalued,  it  was  not  the  first  time, 
the  military  genius  and  resources  of  his  able  adversary  when  he 
exposed  Hill  to  the  action  of  the  13th.  But  the  passage  of  the 
Nive  itself,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  moved  his  divisions  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  relied  upon  the 
valor  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  justifying  the  censures  which  have 
been  passed  upon  him  by  French  writers,  emphatically  mark  his 
mastery  in  the  art.  The  stern  justice  of  sending  the  Spaniards 
back  into  Spain  after  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  is  apparent ;  but 
the  magnanimity  of  that  measure  can  only  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering his  situation  at  the  time.  The  battle  of  the  Nivelle  was 
delivered  on  political  grounds.  Yet  of  what  avail  would  his  gain- 
ing it  have  been  if  he  had  remained  inclosed  as  it  were  in  a  net 
between  the  Nive,  the  sea,  Bayonne,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  unable  to 
open  communications  with  the  disafiected  in  France ;  and  having 
the  beaten  army  absolutely  forbidding  him  to  forage  or  even  to 
look  beyond  the  river  on  his  right,     ihe  invasion  of  France  was 
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not  his  own  operation,  it  was  the  project  of  the  English  cabinet 
and  the  allied  sovereigns;  both  were  urging  him  to  complete 
it,  and  to  pass  the  Nive  and  free  his  flanks  was  indispensable  if 
he  would  draw  any  profit  from  his  victoiy  of  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. He  could  not  pass  it  with  his  whole  army  unless  he  resigned 
the  sea-coast  and  his  communications  with  Spain ;  and  he  had  to 
operate  with  a  portion  only,  which  it  was  desirable  to  make  as 
strong  as  possible ;  yet  at  that  crisis  he  divested  himself  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  Spanish  soldiers ! 

Was  this  done  in  ignorance  of  the  military  glory  awaiting  him 
beyond  the  spot  where  he  stood ! 

"if/  had  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  paid  and  fed^  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  "  /  shotUd  have  Bayonne.  If  I  had  forty  thot^ 
sand  I  do  not  know  where  I  should  stop.  Now  I  have  both  t/ie 
twenty  thousand  and  the  forty  thousand^  hut  I  have  not  the  means 
of  paying  and  supplying  them,  and  if  they  plunder  they  will  ruin 

aur 

Requisitions,  which  the  French  expected  as  a  part  of  war, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  run  this  career;  but  he  looked  further; 
he  had  promised  the  people  protection  and  his  greatness  of  mind 
was  disclosed  in  a  single  sentence.  ^^  I  must  tell  your  lordship  that 
our  success  and  everything  depend  upon  our  moderation  and  justice," 
Rather  than  infringe  on  either,  he  sent  the  Spaniards  to  the  rear 
and  passed  the  Nive  with  the  British  and  Portuguese  only,  thus 
violating  the  military  rule  which  forbids  a  general  to  disseminate 
his  troops  before  an  enemy  in  mass.  But  genius  begins  where 
rules  end,  and  a  great  general  always  seeks  moral  power  in  pre- 
ference to  physical  force.  Wellington's  choice  was  between  a 
shameful  inactivity  or  a  dangerous  enterprise.  Trusting  to  the 
influence  of  his  reputation,  to  his  previous  victories,  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  his  troops  in  the  field,  he  chose  the  latter  and  the  result 
justified  his  boldness.  He  surprised  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  laid 
his  bridges,  and  but  for  the  rain  of  the  night  before,  which  ruined 
the  roads  and  retarded  Hill's  march,  he  would  have  won  the 
heights  of  St.  Pierre  the  same  day :  Sou  It  could  not  then  have 
withdrawn  his  divisions  from  the  right  bank  without  being  ob- 
served. Still  it  was  an  error  to  have  the  troops  on  the  left  bank 
so  unprepared  for  battle ;  it  was  perhaps  another  error  not  to  have 
occupied  the  valley  or  basin  between  Hope  and  Alten ;  and  surely 
it  was  negligence  not  to  entrench  Hill's  position  on  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th.  Yet  so  brave,  so  hardy,  so  unconquerable  were  his 
soldiers  he  was  succcessful  at  every  point :  and  that  proves  his 
generalship :  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  upon  Italy, 
not  in  madness,  but  because  he  knew  himself  and  his  troops. 
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4.  It  is  agreed  by  French  and  English  that  the  battle  of  St. 
Pierre  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  whole  war.  Welling- 
ton said  he  had  never  seen  a  field  so  thickly  strewn  with  dead  ; 
nor  can  the  vigor  of  the  combatants  be  well  denied,  where  five 
thousand  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  three  hours,  upon  a  space 
of  one  mile  square.  How  then  did  it  happen,  valor  being  so  con- 
spicuous on  both  sides,  that  less  than  fourteen  thousand  Anglo- 
Portuguese,  with  fourteen  guns,  were  enabled  to  withstand  thirty- 
five  thousand  French,  with  twenty-two  guns  ?*  The  analysis  of 
this  fact  shows  upon  what  nice  calculations  and  accidents  war  de- 
pends. If  Hill  had  not  observed  the  French  passing  their  bridge 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  and  their  bivouac  fires  in  the  night, 
Barnes'  brigade,  with  which  he  saved  the  day,  would  have  been  at 
Urcuray,  and  the  enemy  could  not  have  been  stopped.  But  Soult 
could  only  bring  his  troops  into  line  in  succession,  so  that  in  fact 
sixteen  thousand  French,  with  twenty-two  guns,  actually  fought  the 
battle ;  Foy  and  Maransin  did  not  engage  until  afler  the  crisis  had 
passed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proceedings  of  Peacocke  and 
Bunbury,  for  which  they  were  deservedly  compelled  to  quit  the 
service,  forced  Hill  to  carry  his  reserve  away  from  the  decisive 
point,  at  that  critical  period  which  always  occurs  in  a  well-disputed 
field,  and  which  every  great  general  watches  for  with  the  utmost 
anxiety.  This  was  no  error,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  the  military 
qualities  of  the  troops  rendered  it  successful. 

5.  The  French  officer  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  second  at- 
tacking column,  might  be  a  brave  man,  doubtless  he  was ;  he  might 
be  an  able  man,  but  he  had  not  the  instinct  of  a  general.  On  his 
right  flank  the  vigorous  counter-attack  of  the  allies  was  indeed  suc- 
cessful, but  the  battle  was  to  be  won  in  the  centre  ;  his  column  was 
heavy,  undismayed,  and  only  one  weak  battalion,  the  ninety-second, 
was  before  it ;  a  short  exhortation,  a  decided  gesture,  a  daring  ex- 
ample, and  it  would  have  overborne  the  small  body  in  its  front ; 
and  then  Foy,  Maransin,  and  the  half  of  D*Armagnac's  division 
would  have  followed  in  the  path  thus  marked  out :  instead  of  this 
he  weighed  chances  and  retreated.  How  difierent  was  the  conduct 
of  the  British  generals,  two  of  whom  and  nearly  all  their  staff  fell 
at  this  point,  resolute  not  to  yield  a  step  at  such  a  critical  period  ;t 
how  desperately  did  the  fiftieth  and  Portuguese  fight  to  give  time 
for  the  ninety-second  to  rally  and  re-form  behind  St.  Pierre ;  how 
gloriously  did  that  regiment  come  forth  again  to  charge,  with  their 
colors  flying  and  their  national  music  playing,  as  if  going  to  a  re- 
view.    This  was  to  understand  war.     1  he  man  who  in  that  mo* 

♦  Appendix  29,  sec.  4,  Vol.  IV. 
t  Captain  Priugle,  K.  £. 
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ment  and  immediately  after  a  repulse,  thought  of  such  military 
pomp,  was  by  nature  a  soldier. 

6.  HilFs  employment  of  his  reserve  was  a  fine  stroke.  He  saw 
that  the  misconduct  of  the  two  colonels  would  cause  the  loss  of  his 
'position  more  surely  than  any  direct  attack  upon  it,  and  with  mili- 
tary decision,  he  descended  at  once  to  the  spot,  playing  the  soldier 
as  well  as  the  general,  rallying  the  seventy-first,  and  leading  the 
reserve  himself;  trusting,  meanwhile,  with  a  noble  and  well-placed 
confidence,  to  the  courage  of  the  ninety-second  and  the  fiftieth  to 
sustain  the  fight  at  St.  Pierre.  He  knew,  indeed,  the  sixth  divi- 
sion was  then  close  at  hand,  and  the  battle  might  be  fought  over 
again ;  but  like  a  thorough  soldier,  he  was  resolved  to  win  his  own 
fight  with  his  own  troops  if  he  could :  and  he  did  so  after  a  manner 
that,  in  less  eventful  times,  would  have  rendered  him  the  hero  of 
a  nation. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

(Plan  2,  page  80.)     * 

Beepeetive  Bituations  and  viewB  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Soult — Partisan  warfare 
— ^The  Basques  of  the  Val  de  Baygorry  excited  to  arms  by  the  excesses  of  Mina^a 
troops — General  Harispe  takes  command  of  the  insurgents— Olansel  advances 
beyond  the  Bidouze  river — General  movements — Partisan  combats — Excesses 
committed  by  the  Spaniards — Lord  Wellington  renroaches  their  generals — Ilia 
vigorous  and  resolute  conduct — He  menaces  the  I*rench  insurgents  of  the  val- 
leys with  lire  and  sword  and  the  insurrection  subsides — Soult  hems  the  allies 
right  closely — Partisan  combat**  continued — Kemarkable  instances  of  the  habits 
established  between  the  French  and  British  soldiers  of  the  light  division — 
Shipwrecks  on  the  coast. 

Bayonne,  although  a  mean  fortress,  was  at  this  period  truly 
designated  by  Napoleon  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  France. 
Covered  by  an  entfenched  camp,  which  the  deep  country  and  in- 
undations rendered  nearly  impregnable  while  held  by  an  army,  it 
could  not  be  assailed ;  and  to  pass  it  would  have  left  the  enemy 
free  to  cut  off  the  allies'  communications  with  the  sea-coast  and 
Spain.  To  force  Soult  to  abandon  Bayonne  and  adopt  a  new  front 
of  operations  was  therefore  Wellington's  design,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Nive  and  the  five  days'  fighting  effected  the  first  step  to- 
wards its  accomplishment.  Those  events  had  cut  Soult's  direct 
communication  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port — gave  access  to  a 
fertile  country  for  the  cavalry,  menaced  the  navigation  of  the 
Adour  by  which  Soult  obtained  his  supplies,  and  opened  a  way 
for  intercourse  with  the  malcontents  of  France.     It  was  however 
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only  a  step,  for  the  country  beyond  the  Nive  was  of  the  same  deep 
clay,  and  traversed  by  many  rivers,  flooding  with  every  shower  in 
the  mountains  and  oiTering  in  their  courses  to  the  Adour  succes- 
sive barriers,  behind  which  Soult  could  oppose  Wellington's  right 
and  still  be  connected  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port.  He  would 
thus  hem  in  the  allies  as  before,  because  the  wide  operations  neces- 
sary to  force  those  rivers  and  tear  the  French  army  from  Bayonne, 
could  not  be  undertaken  until  flne  weather  hardened  the  roads, 
and  the  winter  had  been  peculiarly  inclement. 

To  nourish  their  own  aimies  and  circumvent  their  adversaries 
in  that  respect  were  the  objects  of  both  generals.  Soult  aimed  to 
make  Wellington  retire  into  Spain,  Wellington  to  make  Soult 
abandon  Bayonne,  or  so  reduce  his  force  that  the  entrenched  camp 
might  be  stormed.  The  French  general's  recent  losses  forbad  ex- 
tended positions  except  during  the  wet  season — three  days'  fine 
weather  made  him  tremble — ^and  his  camp  was  still  too  unfinished 
for  a  small  force.  The  bad  roads  and  want  of  transport  threw  his 
army  upon  water-carriage  for  subsistence,  and  his  great  magazines 
were  therefore  established  at  Dax  on  the  Adour  and  at  Peyre- 
horade  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  latter  being  twenty-four  miles 
from  Bayonne.  These  places  he  fortified  to  resist  sudden  incur- 
sions, and  he  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Adour  at  the  port  of  Landes, 
just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Gave  de  Pau.  But  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Adour  below  that  point,  especially  at  Urt,  the  stream 
being  confined  there,  could  be  interrupted  by  the  allies  who  were 
now  on  the  left  bank ;  whereupon  he  ordered  Foy  to  pass  the 
Adour  at  Urt  and  construct  a  fortified  bridge.  Wellington  men- 
aced Foy  with  a  superior  force,  he  recrossed  the  river,  and  the 
navigation  was  then  carried  on  at  night  by  stealth,  or  guarded  by 
the  French  gun-boats  and  exposed  10  the  fire  of  the  allies ;  pro- 
visions became  scarce  and  the  supply  would  have  failed,  if  the 
French  coasting-trade,  now  revived  between  Bordeaux  and  Bay- 
onne, had  been  interrupted  by  the  navy,  but  this  was  still  un- 
heeded. 

Soult,  embarrassed  by  Foy's  failure,  reinforced  him  with  Boyer'i 
and  D'Armagnac's  divisions,  which  were  extended  to  the  Port  de 
Landes;  then  leaving  Reille  with  four  divisions  in  the  entrenched 
camp,  he  completed  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  and  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  Peyrehorade.  Clausel  with  two  divisions  of  infan- 
try and  the  light  cavalry  took  post  on  the  Bidouze ;  being  supported 
with  Trielhard's  heavy  dragoons,  and  having  his  left  in  communi- 
cation with  General  Paiis,  and  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  where 
there  was  a  garrison  of  eighteen  hundred  men  besides  national 
guards.     Pushing  advanced  posts  to  the  Joyeuse  and  the  Aran, 

3* 
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Streams  which  unite  to  fall  into  the  Adour  near  Urt,  he  also  occu- 
pied Hellette,  Mendionde,  Bonloc,  and  the  Bastide  de  Clerence. 
A  bridge-head  was  constructed  at  Peyrehorade ;  Hastingues  was 
fortified  on  the  Grave  de  Pau ;  Guiche,  Bidache,  and  Came,  on 
the  Bidouze ;  and  the  works  of  Navarens  were  augmented.  Soult 
thus  threw  himself  on  a  new  line  against  the  allies'  right  Wel- 
lington made  corresponding  dispositions ;  for  having  strengthened 
his  works  at  Barrouilhet,  he  shifted  some  of  Hope*s  troops  towards 
Arcangues,  and  placed  the  sixth  division  at  Villefranque,  which 
permitted  Hill  to  extend  his  right  up  the  Adour  to  Urt.  The 
third  division  was  also  posted  near  Urcuray,  the  light  cavalry  on 
the  Joyeuse,  and  a  chain  of  telegraphs  was  established  from  the 
right  of  the  Nive  by  the  hill  of  San  Barbe  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
Freyre's  Gallicians  were  in  reserve  about  St.  Pe,  Morillo  was 
sent  to  Itzassu ;  where,  supported  by  the  Andalusians  and  by 
Freyre,  he  guarded  the  valley  of  the  upper  Nive  and  watched 
Paris  beyond  the  Ursouia  mountain. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  affairs  the  1st  of  January,  but 
previously  the  minor  events  had  become  complicated.  The  allies 
had  seized  the  island  of  Holriague  in  the  Adour ;  Foy  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  of  Berens  and  Broc  higher  up  ths  river ;  Wel- 
lington's bridges  of  communication  on  the  -Nive  were  destroyed  by 
floods ;  and  Morillo,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  for  he  had  not  orders 
to  move,  obtained  from  Victor  Alten  two  squadrons  of  the  eight- 
eenth hussars  under  pretence  of  exploring  the  enemy's  position 
towards  Mendionde  and  Maccay.  Their  commander,  Major  Hughes, 
reinforced  with  some  Spanish  ca^adores,  having  crossed  the  bridge 
of  Mendionde,  commenced  a  skirmish ;  but  Morillo  retreated  with- 
out notice  during  the  action,  the  ca9adores  fled  in  a  shameful  man- 
ner, and  the  British  cavalry  escaped  with  difficulty,  having  had 
one  captain  killed,  two  others,  a  lieutenant,  and  Hughes  himself^ 
badly  wounded.  This  disaster  was  falsely  reported  at  the  time  as 
the  result  of  the  hussars'  bad  conduct ;  and  they  had  in  like  manner 
been  previously,  from  the  same  source,  misrepresented  at  head- 
quarters as  more  licentious  than  others  at  Vittoria ;  whereas  they 
had  fought  as  well  imd  plundered  less  than  many  who  were  praised 
for  orderly  demeanor. 

About  the  same  time  Mina,  pressed  for  provisions,  invaded  the 
Val  de  Baygorry  and  the  Val  des  Osses,  and  committed  the  great- 
est enormities,  plundering  and  burning,  and  murdenng  men,  women 
and  children  without  distinction.  The  people  of  these  valleys, 
distinguished  amongst  the  Basques  for  their  warlike  qualities,  im- 
mediately took  arms  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  principal 
men,  named  Etchevery;  and  being  reinforced  with  two  hundred 
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and  ^ftj  men  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  surprised  one  of  Mina's 
battalions  and  attacked  the  rest  with  great  vigor.  This  event 
gave  Soult  hopes  of  exciting  such  a  war  as  the  Basques  had  car- 
ried oil  during  the  French  revolution ;  and  he  had  for  two  months 
been  expecting  the  arrival  of  Harispe,  whose  courage  and  talents 
have  been  frequently  noticed  in  this  history,  and  who  being  the 
head  of  an  ancient  Basque  family,  had  great  local  influence.  If 
Harispe  had  come  as  expected  in  November,  Wellington  being 
then  unknown  to  the  people,  a  formidable  warfare  would  have 
commenced  in  the  mountains ;  now  the  English  general's  attention 
10  all  complaints,  his  proclamation,  and  the  sending  the  Spaniards 
away  for  misconduct,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  love  of  gain, 
that  master  passion  with  all  mountaineers,  tamed  the  Basque 
spirit  and  disinclined  them  to  exchange  ease  and  profit  for  turbu- 
lence and  ravage.  Nevertheless  Mina's  murdering  incursion  and 
Morillo's  licentious  conduct,  awakened  the  warlike  propensities  of 
the  Val  de  Haygorry  Basques,  and  Harispe  was  enabled  to  make 
a  levy  with  which  he  immediately  commenced  active  operations. 

Soult,  to  aid  Hai-ispe,  to  widen  his  own  cantonments  and  restrict 
those  of  the  allies,  resolved  to  drive  the  latter  altogether  from  the 
side  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  fix  Clausel's  left  at  Hellette,  the 
culminant  point  of  the  great  road  to  that  fortress  *  To  effect  this, 
he  caused  Clausel  on  the  3d  to  establish  two  divisions  of  hifantry  at 
the  heights  of  La  Costa,  near  the  Bastide  de  Clerence  beyond  the 
Joyeuse.  Buchan  s  Portuguese  brigade  wa<*  thus  forced  to  retreat 
upon  Briscons ;  and  Paris,  advancing  to  Bonloc,  connected  his  right 
with  Clau.-ers  left  at  Ayherre,  while  the  light  cavalry  menaced  all 
the  line  of  outposts.  Informed  of  this  movement  by  telegraph, 
Wellington,  thinking  Soult  was  seeking  a  general  battle  on  the 
side  of  iiasparen,  made  the  fifth  division  and  Lord  Aylmer's  bri- 
gade relieve  the  light  division,  which  marched  to  Arauntz ;  the 
fourth  division  then  passed  the  Nive  at  Ustaritz ;  the  sixth  division 
made  ready  to  march  from  Villefranque  by  the  high  road  of  Si. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port  towards  Hasparen,  as  a  reserve  to  the  third, 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions ;  and  the  latter  was  concentrated  be- 
yond Urcuray  the  4th,  its  left  in  communication  with  Hill  at  Bris- 
cons, the  right  supported  by  Morillo,  who  advanced  from  Itzassu. 

Wellington  meant  to  fall  on  at  once,  but  the  swelling  of*  the 
small  rivers  prevented  him,  and  on  the  filth,  he  ascertained  the 
true  object  and  dispositions  of  the  enemy.  However,  having 
twenty -four  thousand  infantry,  a  division  of  cavalry,  and  five  bri- 
gades of  artillery  in  hand,  he  resolved  to  attack  Clausel  on  the 
heights  of  La  Costa.  Le  Cor's  Portuguese  marched  against  the 
♦  Olarttel's  Reports  and  Orders,  MSS. 
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French  right,  the  fourth  division  marched  against  their  centre,  the 
third  division,  supported  by  cavalry,  against  their  left ;  the  re- 
maind'T  of  the  cavalry  and  the  seventh  division,  the  whole  under 
Cotton,  were  posted  at  Hasparen,  to  watch  Paris.  Soult  was  in 
person  at  the  Bastide  de  Clerence,  and  a  general  battle  seemed  in- 
evitable; but  Wellington's  intent  was  merely  to  drive  Clauselfrom 
the  Joyeuse ;  and  Soult,  who  thought  that  the  whole  allied  army 
was  m  movement,  withdrew  fighting  to  the  Bidouze :  thus  the  affair 
terminated  with  a  slight  skirmish  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  The 
allies  then  resumed  their  old  positions  on  the  right  of  the  Nive,  the 
Andalusians  went  back  to  the  Bastan,  and  Carlos  D'Espana's  Gal- 
licians  came  to  Ascain  in  their  place. 

Clausel  finding  nothing  serious  was  designed,  sent  his  horsemen 
to  drive  away  HUl's  detachments,  which  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  great  movements  to  forage  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Joyeuse 
and  Aran  rivers.  Soult  seeing  his  adversary  so  sensitive  to  a 
demonstration  beyond  the  Bidouze,  then  resolved  to  maintain  those 
two  rivers,  and,  in  that  view,  reduced  his  defence  of  the  Adour  to 
a  line  drawn  from  the  continence  of  the  Aran  to  Bayonne,  which 
enabled  him  to  reinforce  Clausel  with  Foy's  division  and  all  the 
light  cavalry.  Meantime  Harispe,  having  Paris  and  Dauture's 
brigade  placed  under  his  orders  to  support  his  mountaineers,  fixed 
his  quarters  at  Hellette,  and  commenced  an  active  partisan  war- 
fare. On  the  8th,  he  fell  upon  Mina  in  the  Val  des  Osses,  and 
drove  him  with  loss  ipto  Baygorry ;  the  10th,  returning  to  Hel- 
lette, he  surprised  Morillo's  foragers,  with  some  English  dragoons, 
on  the  side  of  Maccaye,  and  took  a  few  prisoners;  the  12th,  he 
again  attacked  Mina,  and  drove  him  up  into  the  Alduides.  During 
these  affairs  beyond  the  Nive,  an  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to 
launch  some  armed  craft  on  the  Adour,  where  Soult  had  increased 
his  fiotilla  to  twenty  gun-boats  for  the  protection  of  his  convoys, 
yet  they  were  still  compelled  to  run  past  Urt,  under  HilFs  bat- 
tery. 

While  the  French  marshal  was  engaged  on  the  Bidouze  and 
Joyeuse  rivers,  his  entrenched  camp  at  bayonne  might  have  been 
stormed ;  but  as  it  could  only  be  held  under  the  ^rti  of  the  fortress, 
and  nothing  was  prepared  for  a  siege,  the  allies  remained  quiet; 
for  the  weather,  again  become  terrible,  would  not  permit  a 
general  movement  against  Harispe  in  the  high  country,  and  to 
avoid  irritating  the  mountaineers,  by  a  counter  partisan  warfare,  he 
was  unmolested.  Wellington  now  dreading  the  effects  likely  to 
result  from  Mina's  and  Morillo*s  excesses,  for  the  Basques  were 
beginning  to  speak  of  vengeance,  put  forth  his  authority  again  in 
repression.     Kebuking  Morillo  for  his  unwarranted  advance  upon 
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Mendionde,  and  for  the  misconduct  of  his  troops,  he  ordered  him 
to  keep  the  latter  constantly  under  arms.  This  was  resentcid  geii- 
emlly  by  the  Spanish  officers,  and  especially  by  Mori  Ho,  whose 
savage,  untractable,  and  bloody  disposition,  since  so  horribly  dis- 
played in  South  America,  prompted  him  to  encourage  violence ; 
he  asserted  falsely  that  his  troops  were  starving ;  declared  that  a 
settled  design  to  ill-use  the  Spaniards  existed,  and  that  the  British 
soldiers  were  suffered  to  commit  every  crime  with  impunity.  The 
English  general,  in  reply,  explained  himself  both  to  Morillo  and 
to  Freyre,  who  had  alluded  to  the  libels  about  San  Sebastian,  with 
a  clearness  and  resolution  that  showed  how  hopeless  it  would  be  to 
strive  against  him. 

•*  He  had  not,"  he  said,  "  lost  thousands  of  men  to  enable  the 
Spaniards  to  pillage  and  ill-treat  the  French  peasantry ;  he  pre- 
ferred a  small  army  obedient  to  a  large  one  disobedient  and  un- 
disciplined. If  his  measures  to  enforce  good  order  deprived  him 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  fault  would  rest  with  those  who  suffered 
their  soldiers  to  commit  disorders.  Professions  without  correspond- 
ing actions  would  not  do;* he  was  determined  to  enforce  obedience 
one  way  or  another,  and  would  not  command  insubordinate  troops. 
The  question  between  them  was  whether  they  should  or  should  not 
pillage  the  French  peasants.  His  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
it,  and  the  conduct  which  called  them  forth  was  more  dishonoring 
to  the  Spaniards  than  the  measures  themselves.  For  libels  he 
cared  not,  he  was  used  to  them,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  union 
of  the  two  nations  depended  upon  such  things ;  but  if  it  did,  he  de- 
sired  no  union  founded  upon  such  an  infamous  interest  as  pillage. 
He  had  not  lost  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  campaign  to  enable 
Morillo  to  plunder,  and  he  would  not  permit  it.  If  the  Spaniards 
were  resolved  to  do  so,  let  them  march  their  great  armies  into 
France  under  their  own  generals;  he  would  meanwhile  cover 
Spain  itself,  and  they  would  find  they  could  not  remain  in  France 
for  fifteen  days.  They  had  neither  money  nor  magazines,  nothing 
to  maintain  an  army  in  the  field,  the  country  behind  was  incapable 
of  supporting  them;  and  were  he  scoundrel  enough  to  permit  pil- 
lage, France,  rich  as  it  was,  could  not  sustain  the  burthen.  Even 
with  a  view  to  living  on  the  enemy  by  contributions,  it  would  be 
essential  to  prevent  plunder ;  and  yet  in  defiance  of  all  these  rea- 
sons he  was  called  an  enemy  by  the  Spanish  generals,  because  he 
opposed  such  conduct,  and  his  measures  to  prevent  it  were  consid- 
ered dishonoring !  Something  also  he  could  say  agamst  it  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  but  it  was  unnecessary,  because  ciirelesa 
whether  he  commanded  a  large  or  a  small  army,  he  was  resolved 
that  it  should  obey  him  and  should  not  pillage. 
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"  General  Morillo  expressed  doubts  of  his  right  to  interfere  with 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  his  right  and  his  duty,  and  never  before 
did  he  hear  that  to  put  soldiers  under  arms  was  a  disgrace.  It 
was  a  measure  to  prevent  evil  and  misfortunes.  Mina  could  tell 
by  recent  experience  what  a  warfare  the  French  peasants  could 
carry  on,  and  Morillo  was  openly  menaced  with  a  like  trial.  It 
wjis  in  vain  for  that  general  to  palliate  or  deny  the  plundering  of 
his  division,  after  having  acknowledged  to  General  Hill  that  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  it,  because  the  officers  and  soldiers  re- 
ceived by  every  post,  letters  from  their  friends,  congratulating 
them  upon  their  good  luck  in  entering  Fmnce,  and  urging  them  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  making  fortunes.  General  Morillo  as- 
serted that  the  British  troops  were  allowed  to  commit  crimes  with 
impunity.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  man  could  produce  an  in- 
stance of  injury  done,  where  proof  being  adduced,  the  perpetrators 
had  escaped  punishment.  Let  him  inquire  how  many  soldiers  had 
been  hanged,  how  many  stricken  with  minor  chastisements,  and 
made  to  pay  for  damages  done.  But  had  the  English  troops  no 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  Spaniards  ?  Officers  and  soldiers 
were  frequently  shot  and  robbed  on  the  high  roads,  and  a  soldier 
had  been  lately  murdered  between  Oyarzun  and  Lesaca ;  the 
English  stores  and  convoys  were  plundered  by  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers, a  British  officer  had  been  put  to  death  at  Vittoria,  and  others 
were  ill-treated  at  Santander." 

A  sullen  obedience  followed  this  correspondence  for  the  moment ; 
but  the  plundering  system  was  soon  renewed,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Bidarray  as  well  as  those  of  the  Val  de  Baygorry  were  pro- 
voked to  action.  Wellington,  incensed  by  their  activity,  then' 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  them  to  take  arms  openly  and 
join  Soult,  or  stay  peaceably  at  home,  declaring  he  would  otherwise 
burn  their  villages,  and  hang  all  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  notwith- 
standing the  outcries  against  the  French  for  this  system  of  repress- 
ing the  partida  warfare  in  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  Eng- 
lish general  justifiable  and  necessary.  The  threat,  however,  suf- 
ficed ;  the  Basques  set  the  pecuniary  advantages  derived  from  the 
British  ti'oops,  and  the  misery  of  an  avenging  warfare,  against  the 
evils  of  Spanish  plunder,  and  generally  disregarded  Harispe's  ap- 
peals to  their  patriotism.  Soult  also,  expecting  reinforcements, 
seeing  little  to  be  gained  by  insurrection,  and  desirous  to  resume 
the  otfensive,  ordered  Harispe  to  leave  only  the  troops  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Fort  and  its  entrenched 
camp,  with  a  few  Basques  as  scouts  in  the  valleys,  to  concentrate 
his  force  at  Mendionde,  Hellette  and  La  Houssoa,  hem  in  the  right 
of  the  alliesi  and  make  incursions  beyond  the  upper  Nive.    I'his 
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was  on  the  14th ;  the  23d,  Harispe^  knowing  Morillo  was  to  forage 
on  the  side  of  Bidarray,  fell  on  him,  and  though  the  supporting 
troops  repulsed  his  first  attack,  he  finally  pushed  all  back  with 
some  loss.  About  the  same  time,  one  of  Hill's  posts,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Aran  with  the  Adour,  was  surprised  by  some 
French,  who  remained  until  fresh  troops  forced  them  to  repass  the 
river  again.  This  was  in  retaliation  for  the  surprise  of  a  French 
post  a  few  days  before  by  the  sixth  division,  which  was  attended 
with  circumstances  repugnant  to  the  friendly  habits  long  established 
between  the  French  and  British  troops  at  the  outposts.  The  value 
of  such  a  generous  intercourse  old  soldiers  well  *  understand,  and 
some  illustrations  of  it  at  this  period  may  be  quoted.  On  the  9th 
of  December,  the  forty-third  was  assembled  on  an  open  space 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  enemy's  out-sentry;  yet  the  latter 
continued  to  walk  his  beat  for  an  hour,  relying  so  confidently  on 
the  customary  system,  that  he  placed  his  knapsack  on  the  ground 
to  ease  his  shoulders.  When  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  one 
of  the  soldiers,  having  told  him  to  go  away,  helped  him  to  replace 
his  pack,  and  the  firing  then  commenced.  Next  morning,  the  French 
in  like  manner  warned  a  forty-third  sentry  to  retire.  A  more 
remarkable  instance  happened,  however,  when  Wellington,  desirous 
of  getting  to  the  top  of  a  hill  occupied  by  the  enemy  near  Bayonne, 
ordered  some  riflemen  to  drive  the  French  away ;  seeing  them 
stealing  up  too  close,  as  he  thought,  he  called  out  to  fire ;  but  with 
a  loud  voice  one  of  those  old  soldiers  replied,  "  no  firing  /*'  and 
holding  up  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  tapped  it  in  a  peculiar  way.  At 
the  well-understood  signal,  which  meant  "ire  must  have  the  hill  for 
a  short  time"  the  French,  who,  though  they  could  not  maintain, 
would  not  have  relinquished  the  post  without  a  fight  if  they  had 
been  fired  upon,  quietly  retired.  And  this  signal  would  never 
have  been  made,  if  the  post  had  been  one  capable  of  a  permanent 
defence,  so  well  do  veterans  understand  war  and  its  proprieties. 

The  English  chief  now  only  waited  for  practicable  roads  to  take 
the  offensive,  with  an  army  superior  in  every  point  of  view  to 
Soult's ;  for  that  marshal's  numbers  were  about  to  be  reduced,  his 
conscripts  were  deserting,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was 
filling  his  hospitals ;  but  the  bronzed  veterans  of  his  adversary, 
impassive  to  fatigue,  patient  to  endure,  fierce  in  execution,  were 
free  from  serious  maladies,  and  able  to  plant  their  colors  wherever 
their  general  listed.  All  the  country  was,  however,  a  vast  quagmire ; 
it  was  with  difficulty  provisions,  or  even  orders,  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  different  quarters,  and  a  Portuguese  brigjide  on  the  right  of 
the  Nive  was  several  days  without  food,  from  the  swelling  of  the 
rivulets  which  stopped  the  commissariat  mules.     At  the  sea-side 
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the  troops  were  better  off,  yet  with  a  horrible  counterpoise ;  for  on 
that  iron-bound  coast,  storms  and  shipwrecks  were  so  frequent,  that 
scarcely  a  day  passed  but  some  vessel,  sometimes  many  together, 
were  seen  embayed  and  drifting  towards  the  reefs,  which  shoot  out 
like  needles  for  several  miles.  Once  in  this  situation,  there  was 
no  human  help !  a  faint  cry  might  be  heard  at  intervals,  but  the 
tall  ship  floated  slowly  and  solemnly  onwards  until  the  first  rock 
arrested  her ;  a  roaring  surge  then  dashed  her  to  pieces,  and  the 
shore  was  strewed  with  broken  timbers  and  dead  bodies.  December 
and  January  were  thus  passed  by  the  allies,  but  February  saw 
Wellington  break  into  France  the  successful  invader  of  that  mighty 
country.  Yet  neither  his  nor  Soult's  military  operations  can  be 
understood  without  a  previous  description  of  political  affairs,  which 
shall  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Political  state  of  Portugal — ^Political  stote  of  Spain — Lord  Wellin^n  advises  the 
English  government  to  prepare  for  a  war  with  Spain,  and  to  seize  St.  Seba»«tiau 
an  a  security  for  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops — ^'I'ho 
seat  of  government  and  the  new  Cortes  are  removed  to  Madrid — the  Duke  of 
iSiin  Carlos  arrives  secretly  with  the  treaty  of  Valaucay — It  is  rejected  by  the 
Spanish  Kegency  and  CorlCH — Lord  Wellington's  views  on  the  subject. 

Portugal, — When  Beresford  quitted  Lisbon  to  rejoin  the  army, 
the  vexatious  conduct  of  the  government  was  renewed  with  greater 
violence ;  and  its  ill-will  was  vented  upon  the  English  residents, 
whose  goods  were  arbitrarily  seized,  and  their  persons  imprisoned, 
without  regard  to  justice  or  international  law.  The  supply  and 
reinforcing  of  the  army  were  the  pretences  for  these  exactions,  yet 
the  army  was  neither  supplied  nor  recruited ;  for  though  Beresford's 
new  regulations  produced  nine  thousand  trained  soldiers,  they  were, 
in  contempt  of  the  subsidizing  treaty,  retained  in  the  depots.*  At 
first,  this  was  attributed  to  want  of  means  for  marching,  and 
Wellington  then  obtained  shipping  to  convey  them;  but  the  regency 
still  withheld  the  greatest  number,  alleging  in  excuse,  the  ill-conduct 
of  the  Spaniards  relative  to  the  military  convention  established 
between  the  two  countries.  . 

This  convention  had  been  concluded  in  1812,  to  enable  the 
Portuguese  troops  to  establish  hospitals,  and  draw  certain  resources 
from  Spain,  upon  fixed  conditions ;  one  of  these  was,  that  supplies 
might  be  purchased,  half  with  ready  money,  half  with  bills  on  the 
Portuguese  treasury;  yet  in  December,  1813,  the  Spanish  e»voy 
*  Mr.  Stuurt,  MSS. 
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informed  the  regency,  that  to  give  up  the  shells  of  certain  public 
buildings  for  hospitals,  was  all  that  would  be  done  under  the 
convention.  Wherefore,  as  neither  troops  nor  horses  could  march 
through  Spain,  and  the  supply  of  those  already  with  the  army 
became  nearly  impossible,  the  regency  detained  the  reinforcements. 
Wellington  reproached  the  Spanish  government  for  this  foul 
conduct;  yet  observed  with  great  force  to  the  Portuguese  regency, 
that  the  treaty  by  which  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  were  to  be 
constantly  in  the  field,  was  made  with  England,  not  with  Spain ; 
and  that  the  former  had  paid  the  subsidy  and  provided  ships  for 
the  transport  of  the  troops.  His  remonstrances,  Beresford's  orders, 
and  Mr.  Stuart's  exertions,  backed  by  the  menaces  of  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  were  alike  powerless ;  the  regency  embarked  only  three 
thousand  men  out  of  nine  thousand,  and  those  not  until  the  month 
of  March,  when  the  war  was  on  the  point  of  terminating. 

Thus,  instead  of  thirty  thousand  Portuguese,  Wellington  had  less 
than  twenty  thousand ;  and  yet  Mr.  Stuart  affirmed,  that  by  doing 
away  with  the  militia,  and  introducing  the  Prussian  system  of 
granting  furloughs,  one  hundred  thousand  troops  of  the  line  might 
have  been  furnished  and  supported  by  Portugal,  without  pressing 
more  severely  on  the  finances  of  the  country  than  the  system  which 
supplied  these  twenty  thousand.  The  regency  were,  ho»vever, 
more  than  usually  importunate  to  have  the  subsidy  paid  in  specie, 
in  which  case  their  army  would  have  disappeared  altogether,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  firmly  opposed  their  importunity.  It  was  indeed  pecu- 
liarly ill-timed  when  their  troops  were  withheld,  and  Wellington, 
having  to  pay  ready  money  for  his  supplies  in  France,  wanted  all 
the  specie  that  could  be  procured  for  the  military  chest.  Such 
was  the  Portuguese  ingratitude,  and  if  the  war  had  not  terminated 
immediately  afterwards,  the  alliance  could  not  have  continued.  The 
British  army,  deserted  by  Portugal,  and  treated  hostilely,  as  we 
shall  find,  by  Spain,  must  then  have  abandoned  the  Peninsula. 

Spain,— Thti  malice  evinced  towards  the  English  general  by 
the  Spanish  government — the  libels  upon  him  and  his  army — the 
vicious  system  of  supplying  the  Spanish  troops,  and  their  evil 
propensities,  exacerbated  by  neglect  and  suffering — the  intrigues 
of  politicians  inimical  to  the  British  alliance — the  insolence  and 
duplicity  of  the  minister  of  war — the  growing  enmity  between 
Spain  and  Portugal — the  virulence  of  all  parties,  and  the  absolute 
hostility  of  the  local  authorities  against  the  British  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  were  treated  rather  as  invaders  than  friends,  drove 
Wellington  in  the  latter  end  of  November  to  extremity.  He 
thought  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  still  favorable  to  the 
alliance,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  serviles,  hoped  to  put  down  the 

VOL.   V. — ^£ 
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liberals;  bat  an  open  rapture  with  the  goremment  he  judged 
inevitable ;  and  if  the  liberal  influence  should  prove  most  powerful 
with  the  people,  he  could  not  effect  a  retreat  into  Portugal. 
Wherefore,  he  recommended  the  British  ministers  to  take  measures 
with  a  view  to  a  war  against  Spain  !  And  this  when,  victorious 
in  every  battle,  he  seemed  to  have  placed  the  cause  he  supported 
beyond  the  power  of  fortune !  Who,  when  Napoleon  was  defeated 
at  Leipsic,  when  all  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  were  pouring  their 
armed  hordes  into  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  France,  when 
Soult  was  unable  to  defend  the  western  frontier — who  then  could 
have  supposed  that  Wellington,  the  long-enduring  general,  whose 
profound  calculations  and  untiring  vigor  had  brought  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula  to  its  apparently  prosperous  state,  who  could  have 
supposed  that  he,  the  victorious  commander,  would  thus  describe 
his  own  situation  to  his  government  ? 

•*  Matters  are  becoming  so  bad  between  us  and  the  Spaniards 
that  I  think  it  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  seriously  to  the 
subject.  You  will  have  seen  the  libels  about  San  Sebastian,  which 
I  know  were  written  and  published  by  an  officer  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  I  believe  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  at  war  Don 
Juan  ODonoju.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  impression 
made  by  these  libels  to  circulate  others  in  which  the  old  stories  are 
repeated  about  the  outrages  committed  by  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
in  Gallicia;  and  endeavors  are  made  to  irritate  the  public  mind 
about  our  still  keeping  garrisons  in  Cadiz  and  Carthagena,  and 
particularly  in  Ceuta.  They  exaggerate  the  conduct  of  our  traders 
in  South  America,  and  every  little  concern  of  a  master  of  a  ship, 
who  behaves  ill  in  a  Spanish  port,  is  represented  as  an  attack  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  nation.  I  believe  these  libels  all 
proceed  from  the  same  source,  the  government  and  their  immediate 
servants  and  officers ;  and  although  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  as  yet  made  any  impression  on  the  nation  at  large,  they 
certainly  have  upon  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  even  upon 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  These  persons  must  see  that  if 
the  libels  are  not  written  or  encouraged  by  the  government,  they 
are  at  least  not  discouraged ;  they  know  that  we  are  odious  to  the 
government,  and  they  treat  us  accordingly.  The  Spanish  troops 
plunder  everything  they  approach,  neither  their  own  nor  our  ma- 
gazines are  sacred.  Until  recently,  there  was  some  semblance  of 
inquiry  and  of  a  desire  to  punish  offenders,  lately  these  acts  of  dis- 
order have  been  left  entirely  unnoticed ;  unless  when  I  have  inter- 
fered with  my  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
anny.  The  civil  magistrates  in  the  country  have  not  only  refused 
us  assistance,  but  have  particularly  ordered  the  inhabitants  not  to 
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give  it  for  payment ;  and  when  robberies  have  been  discovered  and 
the  property  proved  to  belong  to  the  commissariat,  the  law  has 
been  violated  and  possession  witheld.  This  was  the  case  lately  at 
Tolosa. 

**  Then,  what  is  more  extraordinary  and  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, is  a  transaction  which  occurred  lately  at  Fuenterabia.  It 
was  settled  that  the  British  and  Portuguese  hospitals  should  go 
to  that  town.  There  is  a  building  there  which  has  been  a  Spanish 
hospital ;  the  Spanish  authority,  who  gave  it  over,  wanted  to  carry 
it  off,  in  order  to  burn  as  fire-wood,  the  beds,  that  our  soldiers 
might  not  have  the  use  of  them ;  and  these  are  people  to  whom  we 
have  given  medicines,  instruments  and  other  aids,  who,  when 
wounded  and  sick,  we  have  taken  into  our  hospitals,  and  to  whom 
we  have  rendered  every  service  in  our  power  after  having  recover- 
ed their  country  from  the  enemy !  These  are  not  the  people  of 
Spain,  but  the  officers  of  government,  who  would  not  dare  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  this  manner,  if  they  did  not  know  that  their 
conduct  was  agreeable  to  their  employers.  If  this  spirit  is  not 
checked,  if  we  do  not  show  that  we  are  sensible  of  the  injury  done 
to  our  character,  and  of  the  injustice  and  unfriendly  nature  of  such 
proceedings,  we  must  expect  tliat  the  people  at  large  will  soon  be- 
have towards  us  in  the  same  manner,  and  we  shall  have  no  friend, 
or  none  who  wfll  dare  to  avow  himself  as  such  in  Spain.  Consider 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  if  any  reverse 
should  happen,  or  if  an  aggravation  of  the  insults  and  injuries,  or 
any  other  cause,  should  cause  the  English  army  to  be  withdrawn. 
I  think  I  should  experience  great  difficulty,  the  Spanish  people 
being  hostile,  in  retiring  through  Spain  into  Portugal  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  our  equipments ;  and  I  think  I  might  be  able  to 
embark  the  army  at  Passages,  in  spite  of  all  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifrh  armies  united.  But  1  should  be  much  more  certain  of  getting 
clear  off  as  we  ought  if  we  had  possession  of  San  Sebastian ;  and 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  the  motive  for  the  advice  I  am  about  to 
give  you,  as  the  remedy  for  the  evils  with  which  I  have  made  you 
acquainted. 

"  First,  then,  I  recommend  to  you  to  alter  the  nature  of  your 
political  relations  with  Spain,  and  to  have  nothing  there  but  a 
charge  d'affaires.  Secondly,  to  complain  seriously  of  the  conduct 
of  the  government  and  their  servants,  to  remind  them  that  Cadiz, 
Carthagena,  and  I  believe,  Ceuia,  were  garrisoned  by  British 
troops  at  their  earnest  request,  and  that  the  troops  were  not  sent 
to  the  two  tbrmer  till  the  government  agreed  to  certain  conditions. 
If  we  had  not  garrisoned  the  last,  it  would,  before  now,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.     Thirdly,  to  demand,  as  security  for 
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the  safety  of  the  king's  troops  against  the  criminal  disposition  of 
the  government  and  of  those  in  authority  under  them,  that  a  British 
garrison  should  be  admitted  into  San  Sebastian,  giving  notice  that, 
unless  this  demand  was  complied  with,  the  troops  should  be  with« 
drawn.  Fourthly,  to  withdraw  the  troops  if  this  demand  be  not 
complied  witli,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared accordingly.  You  may  rely  upon  this,  that  if  you  take  a 
firm,  decided  line,  and  show  your  determination  to  go  through  with 
it,  you  will  have  the  Spanish  nation  with  you,  and  will  bring  the 
government  to  their  senses ;  and  you  will  put  an  end  at  once  to  all 
tiie  petty  cabals  and  counter-action  existing  at  the  present  moment, 
and  you  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  matters  to  ex- 
tremities ;  if  you  take  any  other  than  a  decided  line,  and  one  which, 
in  its  consequences,  will  involve  them  in  ruin,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  gain  nothing,  and  will  only  make  matters  worse. 
I  recommend  these  measures  whatever  may  be  the  decision  re- 
specting my  command  of  the  army.  They  are  probably  the  more 
necessary  if  1  should  keep  my  command.  The  truth  is  that  a  crisis 
is  approaching  in  our  connexion  with  Spain,  and  if  you  do  not 
bring  the  government  and  nation  to  their  senses  before  they  go  too 
far,  you  will  inevitably  lose  all  the  advantages  which  you  might 
expect  from  services  rendered  to  them." 

'i'hus  Wellington,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  described  the  Spaniards 
precisely  as  Sir  John  Moore  described  them  at  the  beginning.  But 
the  seat  of  government  was  now  transferred  to  Madrid,  and  the 
new  Cortes,  as  already  noticed,  decided,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Regency,  that  the  English  general  should  keep  the  command  of  the 
•3pauish  armies.  The  liberals,  indeed,  sought  to  establish  a  system 
of  control  over  the  Cortes,  by  means  of  the  populace  of  Madrid,  as 
they  had  done  at  Cadiz ;  and  they  were  so  aciive  and  created  so 
much  alarm  by  their  apparent  success,  that  the  serviles,  backed 
by  the  Americans,  were  ready  to  make  Carlotta  sole  regent,  as  the 
only  resource  for  stemming  the  progress  of  demo.cracy.  However, 
when  they  had  proved  their  strength  upon  the  question  of  Welling- 
ton's command,  they  deferred  the  princess's  atfair  and  resolved  to 
oppose  their  adversaries  more  vigorously  in  the  assemibly ;  being 
encouraged  by  a  tumult  which  happened  at  Madrid,  where  the 
populace,  instigated  by  their  agents,  or  disliking  the  new  constitu- 
tion, for  the  measures  of  the  democratic  party  were  generally  con- 
sidered evil  in  the  great  towns,  rose,  and  forced  the  authorities  to 
imprison  a  number  of  obnoxious  persons.  The  new  Cortes  then . 
arrived,  the  serviles  got  the  upper  hand,  and,  having  resolved  to 
change  the  Regency,  took  as  their  ground  of  attack  its  conduct 
towards  the  English  general.     Pursuing  this  scheme  of  opposition 
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with  ardor,  they  caused  the  minister  of  war  to  be  dismissed,  and  were 
ready  to  attack  the  Regency  itself,  expecting  full  success ;  when, 
to  their  amazement  and  extreme  anger,  Wellington,  far  from  de- 
siring to  have  his  personal  enemies  thus  thrust  out  of  power,  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  desire  to  keep  them  in  their  stations ! 

To  men  devoid  of  patriotism  or  principle,  whose  only  rule  of 
action  was  the  momentary  impulse  of  passion,  such  a  proceeding 
was  incomprehensible ;  yet  it  was  a  wise  and  well-considered  po- 
litical change  on  his  part,  showing  that  private  feelings  were  never 
the  guides  of  his  conduct  in  public  matters;  and  that  he  ever 
seemed  to  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  which  Sophocles  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Ajax  :  '•  cariying  himself  towards  his  friends  as  if  they 
might  one  day  i.ecome  enemies,  and  treating  his  fues  as  men  who 
might  become  friends"  The  new  spirit  had  given  him  no  hopes  of 
any  alteration  of  the  system,  nor  was  he  less  convinced  that  ^^ooner 
or  later  he  must  come  to  extremities  with  the  Spaniards ;  but  he 
was  averse  to  any  appearance  of  disunion  becoming  public  when  he 
was  invading  France,  lest  it  should  check  his  projects  of  raising  an 
anti-Napoleon  party  in  that  country.  He  therefore  advised  the 
British  government  to  keep  his  hostile  propositions  in  abeyance, 
leaving  it  to  him  and  to  his  brother  to  put  them  in  execution  or 
not,  as  events  might  dictate.  Meanwhile,  he  sent  orders  to  eva- 
cuate Cadiz  and  Carthagena,  and  opposed  the  projected  change  in 
the  Spanish  government.  He  said,  that  as  "  the  minister  of  war 
was  dismissed,  the  most  obnoxious  opponent  of  military  arrange- 
ment was  gone ;  that  the  mob  of  Madrid,  worked  upon  by  the  same 
press,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  had  made  the  mob  of 
Cadiz  so  ungovernable,  would  become  as  bad  as  these  last;  and 
though  the  mercantile  interest  would  not  have  so  much  power  in 
the  capital,  they  would  not  want  partisans  when  desirous  of  carry- 
ing a  question  by  violence,  'i  he  grandees  were  too  poor  to  retam 
their  former  natural  influence,  and  the  constitution  gave  them  no 
political  power.  The  only  chance  which  the  serviles  had,  was  to 
conduct  themselves  with  prudence,  and  when  in  the  right,  with  a 
firm  contempt  for  the  efforts  of  the  press  and  the  mob;  but  this 
was  what  no  person  in  Spain  ever  did,  and  the  smaller  party  being 
wiser,  bolder,  and  more  active,  would  soon  govern  the  Cortes  at 
Madrid  as  they  did  at  Cadiz." 

No  permanent  change  for  the  better  could  be  expected,  and 
meanwhile  the  actual  government,  alarmed  by  the  tumults  in  the 
capital,  by  the  strength  of  the  serviles  in  the  Cortes,  by  the  re- 
bukes and  remonstrances  of  the  English  general  and  ministers, 
and  by  the  evident  danger  of  an  open  rupture,  displayed,  accord- 
ing to  Wellington,  the  utmost  prudence  and  fairness  on  a  most  im- 
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|X)rtant  event  which  occurred  at  this  time.  That  is  to  say,  their 
own  views  and  interests  coinciding  with  those  of  the  English  com- 
mander and  government,  there  was  a  momentary  agreement,  and 
this  opening  for  conciliation  was  preferred  to  the  more  dangerous 
mode  before  recommended.  This  event  was  the  secret  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  at  Madrid  in  December.  Re  brought  with 
him  a  treaty  of  peace,  proposed  by  Napoleon,  and  accepted  by 
Ferdinand,  called  the  treaty  of  Valen^ay.  It  acknowledged  Ferdi- 
nand as  king,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  empire  was  recog- 
nized ;  he  was,  in  return,  to  make  the  English  evacuate  Spain,  and 
the  French  were  to  abandon  the  country  at  the  same  time.  The 
contracting  powers  were  to  maintain  their  respective  maritime 
rights  as  they  had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
observed  until  1792.  The  sales  of  national  domains  by  Joseph 
were  to  be  confirmed ;  all  Spaniards  attached  to  the  French  were 
to  be  reinstated  in  their  dignities  and  property,  and  those  who 
chose  to  quit  Spain  were  to  have  ten  years  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions.  Prisoners,  including  those  delivered  by  Spain  to  the 
English,  were  to  be  sent  home  on  both  sides.  The  king  was  to 
pay  annually  thirty  millions  of  reals  to  his  father  Charles  IV.,  two 
millions  to  his  widow,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  to  be  arranged. 

Ferdinand,  here,  acted  with  that  cunning  which  marked  his  in- 
famous career  through  life.  He  gave  San  Carlos  secret  instructions 
to  tell  the  serviles,  if  he  found  them  all-powerful  in  the  Cortes,  to 
ratify  this  treaty  with  a  secret  resolution  to  break  it  when  time 
served ;  but  if  the  jacobins  were  strongest,  he  was  meiely  to  ask 
them  to  ratify  it,  Ferdinand,  in  that  case,  reserving  to  himself  the 
task  of  violating  it  on  his  own  authority.  These  secret  instructions 
were  made  known  to  the.  English  ministers  and  general ;  but  they, 
putting  no  trust  in  such  a  negotiator,  and  thinking  his  intention 
was  rather  to  deceive  the  allies  than  Napoleon,  thwarted  him  as 
much  as  they  could,  and  in  this  they  were  joined  by  the  Portuguese 
government.*  The  British  statesmen  were  naturally  little  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  abandon  Spain  under  a  treaty 
which  would  give  Napoleon  great  influence  in  after  times,  and  at 
the  present  enable  him  to  concentrate  all  the  old  troops  on  his 
eastern  frontier;  nor  was  the  Jacobinical  Spanish  government 
content  to  have  a  master*  Wherefore,  all  parties  being  agreed,  the 
Regency  kept  the  matter  secret,  and  dismissed  San  Carlos  the,  8th 
of  January,  with  a  copy  of  the  decree  passed  by  the  Cortes ;  which 
rendered  null  and  void  all  acts  of  Ferdinand  while  a  prisoner,  and 
forbad  negotiation  for  peace  while  a  French  army  remained  in  the 
Peninsula.     And  that  the  king  might  fully  understand  them,  they 

*  iir.  Stuart's  Correspoudence,  MSS. 
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told  him  ^the  monster  despotism  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of 
Spain"  Meanwhile,  Joseph  Palafox,  a  prisoner  since  the  siege 
of  Zaragoza,  was  first  sent  to  Valenyay,  and  then,  closely  following 
San  Carlos,  arrived  at  Madrid  four  days  after  the  latter's  departure. 
His  negotiations  were  equally  fruitless,  and  in  the  secret  sittings 
of  the  Cortes,  measures  were  discussed  for  watching  the  king's 
movements,  and  forcing  him  to  swear  to  the  constitution  and  to  the 
Cortes  before  he  passed  the  frontier. 

Wellington  was  alarmed  at  the  treaty  of  Valen^ay.  He  had,  he 
said,  long  suspected  Napoleon  would  adopt  such  an  expedient,  and 
if  he  had  shown  less  pride  and  more  common  sense,  it  would  have 
succeeded.  This  sarcasm  was  perhaps  well  applied  to  the  measure, 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time ;  but  the  emperor's  real  proceedings  he 
was  unacquainted  with,  and  this  splenetic  ebullition  only  indicated 
his  own  vexation  at  appixjaching  mischief.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  project  was  not  unlikely  even  then  to  succeed,  because  the 
misery  of  Spain  was  so  great,  and  so  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the 
views  of  the  government  and  of  the  new  constitution,  that  many 
persons  must  have  been  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  general 
suffering,  »under  the  sanction  of  this  treaty.  "  If  Napoleon,"  he 
said,  "  had  withdrawn  the  garrisons  from  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
and  sent  Ferdinand,  who  must  be  as  useless  a  person  in  France  as 
he  wotdd  prohahly  he  in  Spain,  at  once  to  the  frontier,  or  into  the 
Peninsula,  peace  would  have  been  made,  or  the  war  at  least  ren- 
dered so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impracticable,  and  without  hope 
of  great  success."  Now,  this  was  precisely  what  Napoleon  had 
designed,  and  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  he  contemplated  the 
treaty  of  Valen^ay  as  early  as  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  if  not  before. 

His  scheme  demanded  secrecy,  that  it  might  be  too  sudden  for 
the  English  influence.  He  had  therefore  designed  that  Ferdinand 
should  enter  Spain  early  in  November,  wiien  it  would  have  been 
most  injurious  to  the  English  interest,  because  then  the  disputes  in 
Cortes  between  the  serviles  and  jacobins  were  most  rancorous,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  regencies  in  Portugal  and  Spain  towards  the 
English  undisguised.  Suchet  had  then  also  proved  his  superiority 
to  the  allies  in  Catalonia,  and  Soult's  gigantic  lines  being  unessayed, 
fieemed  impregnable.  But  in  Napoleon's  council  were  persons 
seeking  only  to  betray  him ;  and  it  was  the  great  misfortune  of  his 
life  to  have  been  driven  by  circumstances  to  suffer  such  men  as 
Talleyrand  and  Fouchfe,  whose  innate  treachery  has  become  pro- 
verbial, to  meddle  in  his  affairs,  or  even  to  approach  his  court. 
^Mischief  of  this  kind,  however,  necessarily  awaits  men  who,  like 
Napoleon  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  after 
great  convulsions  and  civil  war,  the  rebuilding  of  the  social  edifice 
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without  spilling  blood.  Either  to  create  universal  abhorrence  bj 
their  cruelty,  or  to  employ  the  basest  of  men,  the  Tall'eyrands, 
Touches,  and  Monks  of  revolutions,  is  their  inevitable  fate ;  and 
never  can  they  escape  the  opposition,  more  dangerous  still,  of 
honest  and  resolute  men,  who,  unable  to  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  see  nothing  but  tyranny  in  the  vigor  which  prevents 
anarchy. 

This  treaty  of  Valen^ay  was  too  important  a  measure  to  escape 
the  traitors  around  Napoleon,  and  when  their  opposition  in  council 
and  secret  insinuations  proved  unavailing  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
they  divulged  the  secret  to  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  troubled  state  of  public  affairs,  they  contrived 
that  Ferdinand's  emissaries  should  precede  him  to  Madrid,  and 
delayed  his  own  departure  until  March,  when  the  struggle  was  at 
an  end.  Nevertheless,  the  chances  of  success,  even  with  this  im- 
perfect execution,  were  so  many  and  so  alarming,  that  Wellington's 
sudden  change  from  fierce  enmity  to  a  warm  support  of  the  Re- 
gency, when  he  found  it  resolute  and  frank  in  its  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  although  it  created  so  much  surprise  and  anger  at  the  mo- 
ment, cannot  be  judged  otherwise  than  as  the  wise,  prudent  pro- 
ceeding of  a  consummate  statesman.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  point  out  to 
his  own  government  the  more  distant  as  well  as  the  immediate 
danger  to  England  and  Spain,  involved  in  this  singularly  compli- 
cated and  important  affair. 

As  affecting  the  war  and  English  alliance  with  Spain,  the  evil 
was  obvious,  but  the  articles  providing  for  Ferdinand's  parents, 
and  for  the  Spaniards  who  had  joined  the  French,  involved  great 
interests.  It  was  essential,  Wellington  observed,  that  the  Spanish 
government  should  explicitly  declare  its  intentions.  Negotiations 
tor  a  general  peace  were  said  to  be  commenced ;  of  that,  he  knew 
nothing,  but  he  supposed,  such  being  the  case,  that  a  basis  would 
be  embodied  in  a  preliminary  treaty,  which  all  the  belligerents 
would  ratify,  each  power  then  lo  arrange  its  own  peculiar  treaty 
with  France,  under  protection  of  the  general  confederation. 
Napoleon  would  necessarily  put  forward  his  treaty  with  Ferdi- 
nand. It  could  be  got  rid  ot  by  the  statement  that  the  latter  was 
a  prisoner  when  negotiating ;  but  new  articles  would  then  have  to 
be  framed,  and  therefore  the  Spanish  government  should  be  called 
upon  previously  to  declare  what  their  intentions  were  as  to  the 
two  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Valengay.  His  objections  to  them  were 
that  the  allowance  of  Charles  IV.  was  beyond  the  financial  means 
of  Spain,  and  were  it  not  so.  Napoleon  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stipulate  for  any  provision  for  him.  Neither  should  he  be  suffered 
to  embody  or  establish  a  permanent  French  party  in  Spain,  under 
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protection  of  a  treaty,  an  article  of  which  provided  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  who  had  taken  part  with  the  French.  It 
would  give  him  the  right,  which  he  would  not  fail  to  exercise,  of 
interfering  in  their  favor  in  every  question  of  property  or  other  in- 
terest, and  the  Spanish  government  would  be  involved  in  perpetual 
'  disputes  with  France.  It  was  probable  the  allied  sovereigns  would 
be  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  this  question,  and  would  think  it  de- 
sirable that  Spain  should  pardon  her  rebellious  subjects.  For  this 
reason,  he  had  before  advised  the  Spanish  government  to  publish 
a  general  amnesty,  with  the  view  of  removing  the  difficulty  when  a 
general  peace  should  come  to  be  negotiated,  and  this  difficulty  and 
danger  be  enhanced,  if  not  before  provided  for,  by  the  desire  which 
each  of  the  allied  powers  would  feel  when  negotiating  on  their  se- 
parate grounds  to  save  their  finances  by  disbanding  their  armies. 

This  recommendation  of  an  amnesty,  made  ten  days  before  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  illustrates  Wellington's  sagacity,  his  long  and 
provident  reach  of  mind,  his  discriminating  and  magnanimous  mode 
i)f  viewing  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  after  having  passed 
the  Douro,  when  Joseph,  surprised  and  bewildered,  was  flying  before 
him,  that  he  who  has  been  called  the  iron  duke,  in  the  midst  of 
his  bivouac  fires,  found  time  to  consider  and  had  sufficient  huma- 
nity and  grandeur  of  mind  thus  to  address  the  Spanish  government 
on  the  subject. 

"  A  large  number  of  Spaniards  who  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
French  are  now  with  the  enemy's  army,  many  of  these  are  highly 
meritorious  and  have  rendered  most  essential  service  to  the  cause 
even  during  the  period  in  which  they  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that  fear,  the  misery  and  dis- 
tress which  they  suiFered  during  the  contest,  and  despair  of  the 
result,  were  the  motives  which  induced  many  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  to  take  the  part  which  they  have  taken ;  and  I  would  sug- 
gest for  consideration  whether  it  is  expedient  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  all  the  consequences  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  existing 
law  in  order  to  punish  such  persons.  I  am  the  last  man  who  will 
be  found  to  diminish  the  merit  of  those  Spaniards  who  have  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  the  country  during  the  severe  trial  which  I 
hope  has  passed;  particularly  of  those,  who,  having  remained 
amongst  the  enemy  without  entering  their  service  have  served 
their  country  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
I  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  these  individuals  and  of  the  nation 
at  large  1  can  forgive  th«3  weakness  of  those  who  have  been  induced 
by  terror,  by  disU'ess,  or  by  despair,  to  pursue  a  different  line  of 
conduct. 

VOL.  V.  4 
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**  I  entreat  the  government  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
commencement  and  of  the  different  stages  of  this  eventful  contest ; 
and  to  the  numerous  occasions  in  which  all  men  must  have  ima- 
gined that  it  was  impossible  for  the  powers  of  the  Peninsula, 
although  aided  by  Great  Britain,  to  withstand  the  colossal  power 
by  which  they  were  assailed  and  nearly  overcome.  Let  them  re- 
flect upon  the  weakness  of  the  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest,  upon  the  numerous  and  almost  invariable  disasters  of 
the  armies,  and  upon  the  ruin  and  disorganization  that  followed, 
and  let  them  decide  whether  those  who  were  witnesses  of  these 
events  are  guilty  because  they  could  not  foresee  what  has  since 
occurred.  The  majority  are  certainly  not  guilty  in  any  other 
manner,  and  many,  now  deemed  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 
having  served  the  pretended  king,  have  by  that  very  act  acquired 
the  means  of  serving  and  have  rendered  important  services  to  their 
country. 

*^  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  policy  of  Spain  should  lead  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  C!ortes  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  with  certain 
exceptions.  This  subject  deserves  consideration  in  the  two  views 
of  failing  or  succeeding  in  freeing  the  country  from  its  oppressors. 
If  the  eftbrt  fail  the  enemy  will  by  an  amnesty  be  deprived  of  the 
principal  means  now  in  his  hands  of  oppressing  the  country  in 
which  his  armies  will  be  stationed ;  he  will  see  clearly  that  he  can 
place  no  reliance  on  any  partisans  in  Spain,  and  he  will  not  have 
even  a  pretence  for  supposing  that  the  country  is  divided  in  opinion. 
If  the  effort  succeed  the  object  of  the  government  should  be  to 
pacify  the  country  and  to  heal  the  divisions  which  the  contest  has 
unavoidably  occasioned.  It  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this  object 
while  there  exists  a  great  body  of  the  Spanish  nation,  some  pos- 
sessing the  largest  property  in  the  country  and  others  endowed 
with  considerable  talents,  who  are  proscribed  for  their  conduct 
during  the  contest,  conduct  which  has  been  caused  by  the  misfor- 
tunes to  which  I  have  above  adverted.  These  persons  their 
friends  and  relations  will,  if  persecuted,  naturally  endeavor  to  per- 
petuate the  divisions  in  the  country  in  the  hope  at  some  time  t^ 
take  advantage  of  them ;  and  adverting  to  their  number  and  to  that 
power  which  they  must  derive  from  their  property  and  connexions 
it  must  be  feared  that  they  will  be  too  successful. 

"  But  there  are  other  important  views  of  this  question.  First 
should  the  effort  to  free  the  country  from  its  oppressors  succeed^ 
at  some  time  or  other  approaches  to  peace  must  be  made  between 
the  two  nations,  and  the  amnesty  to  the  persons  above  described 
will  remove  the  greatest  difliculty  in  the  way  of  such  arrange- 
ment.   Secondly,  should  even  Spain  be  at  peace  with  France  and 
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the  proscription  against  these  persons  be  continued,  they  will  re- 
main in  France  a  perpetual  instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  restless 
power  to  disturb  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Spain ;  and  in  case  of 
a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  will  be  their  wish  and  object,  they 
will  be  the  most  mischievous  and  most  inveterate  enemies  of  their 
country ;  of  that  country  which  with  mistaken  severity  aggravates 
her  misfortunes  by  casting  off  from  her  thousands  of  her  useful 
subjects.  On  every  ground  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  measure 
should  be  adopted  and  the  present  moment  should  be  seized  for 
adopting  it." 

Then  pointing  out  with  great  accuracy  and  justice  those  who 
should  be  exempted  from  an  amnesty,  he  thus  terminated  this  re- 
cord of  his  own  true  greatness  and  of  the  littleness  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  fruitlessly  addressed. 

"  In  bringing  this  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  am  perhaps  intruding  my  opinion  on  a  subject  in  which 
as  a  stranger  I  have  no  concern ;  but  having  had  an  advantage 
enjoyed  by  few  of  being  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try since  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  and  having  been  sen- 
sible both  in  the  last  and  present  campaign  of  the  disadvantages 
suffered  by  Spain  from  the  want  of  a  measure  of  this  description, 
I  have  thought  it  proper  as  a  well-wisher  to  the  cause  to  bring 
it  under  the  consideration  of  the  government,  assuring  them  at 
the  same  time  that  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  communication 
on  the  subject  with  the  government  of  my  country,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  ever  turned  their  attention  to  it.  What  I 
have  Ubove  stated  are  my  own  opinions  to  which  I  may  attribute 
more  weight  than  they  merit,  but  they  are  founded  upon  a  sincere 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  country." 

Such  was  the  general  political  state  of  the  Peninsula  as  bearing 
upon  the  military  operations  at  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  and 
the  state  of  England  and  France  shall  be  shown  in  the  next  chap- 
ters. But  however  hateful  and  injurious  to  England  the  conduct 
of  the  Peninsular  government  appears,  and  however  just  and  well- 
founded  were  the  greatest  part  of  Wellington's  complaints,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Spanish  government  and  Cortes  were 
totally  without  excuse  for  their  hostility  or  ingratitude.  It  was 
not  solely  upon  military  grounds  that  they  were  obnoxious  to  the 
English  general.  He  united  heartily  with  the  English  govern- 
ment in  hatred  of  democratic  institutions  as  opposed  to  aristocratic 
domination.  Spain  with  the  former  seemed  scarcely  worth  saving 
from  France,  and  in  a  letter  written  about  that  period  to  H.  0*Don- 
nel,  who  it  would  appear  proposed  some  immediate  stroke  of  vio* 
lence  against  the  regency,  he  openly  avowed  that  he  was  inimical 
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to  the  constitution,  because  it  admitted  a  free  press  and  refused  to 
property  any  political  influence  beyond  what  naturally  belonged 
to  it.  That  is,  it  refused  to  heap  undue  honors,  privileges  anJ 
power  upon  those  who  already  possessed  all  the  luxury  and  hap- 
piness which  riches  can  bestow,— it  refused  to  admit  the  principle 
that  those  who  have  much  should  have  more — ^that  the  indolence, 
corruption  and  insolence  naturally  attendant  upon  wealth  sliould 
be  supported  and  increased  by  irresponsible  power ; — that  those 
who  labored  and  produced  all  things  should  enjoy  nothing — that 
the  rich  should  be  tyrants,  the  poor  slaves.  But  these  essential 
principles  of  aristocratic  government  have  never  yet  been,  and 
never  will  be  quietly  received  and  submitted  to  by  any  thinking 
people — where  they  prevail  there  is  no  real  freedom.  Property 
inevitably  confers  power  on  its  possessors,  and  far  from  adding  to 
that  natural  power  by  political  privileges  it  should  be  the  object 
of  all  men  who  love  liberty  to  balance  it  by  raising  the  poorer 
classes  to  political  importance :  the  influence  and  insolence  of  riches 
ought  to  be  tamed  and  subdued  instead  of  being  inflated  and  ex- 
cited by  political  institutions.  This  was  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  legislators ;  the  opposite  principle  pro- 
duced domestic  dissensions  with  the  Romans  and  was  the  ruin  of 
Carthage.  It  was  the  cause  also  of  the  French  revolution.  But 
after  many  years  of  darkness,  the  light  of  reason  is  now  breaking 
forth  again,  and  that  ancient  principle  of  justice  which  places  the 
right  of  man  in  himself  above  the  right  of  property  is  beginning 
to  be  understood.  A  clear  perception  of  it  has  produced  the  Ame- 
rican republic.  France  and  Spain  have  admitted  it  and  England 
ripens  for  its  adoption.  Yet  pure  and  bright  and  beautiful  and 
healthful  as  the  light  of  freedom  is  in  itself,  it  fell  at  this  time  in 
Spain  on  such  foul  and  stagnant  pools,  such  horrid  repulsive  ob- 
jects, that  millions  turned  at  first  from  its  radiance  with  disgust 
and  wished  for  darkness  again. 


CHAPTER  V. 


rolitical  state  of  Nnp<»leon— Guileful  policy  of  the  allied  Bovereigns — M.  de  St, 
Aignau — General  reflections — Uii»eUlcd  policy  of  the  English  uiinislers — they 
neglect  Lord  Wellington — lie  remonstrates  and  exposes  the  denuded  state  of 
his  army. 

Napoleon's  energy  was  evinced  in  a  marvellous  manner  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  returned  to  Germany  at  the  head  of  an 
enormous  army,  before  his  enemies  had  time  even  to  understand 
the  extent  of  his  misfortunes  in  the  Russian  campaign.     The 
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victories  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  then  seemed  to  reinstate  him  as 
the  arbiter  of  Europe ;  but  those  bat  Jes  were  fought  v\ith  the  heads 
of  columns,  the  rear  of  which  were  still  filing  out  of  France,  and 
with  young  troops.  Wherefore,  when  he  had  given  himself  a  fixed 
and  menacing  position  in  Germany,  he  more  readily  listened  to  the 
fraudful  negotiations  of  his  trembling  opponents,  partly  in  hope  of 
fair  dealing,  partly  to  organize  and  discipline  his  soldiers,  confident 
in  his  own  unmatched  skill  in  directing  them,. if  war  was  finally  to 
decide  his  fate.  He  counted  also  upon  the  family  tie  between  him 
and  Austria ;  he  saw,  indeed,  that  with  her,  hope  to  regain  formei 
possessions  was  uppermost,  and  he  was  prepared  to  concede  them ; 
yet  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  unsuspecting  of  the  long  course 
of  Austrian  treachery.  He  knew  not,  that  while  negotiating  with 
France  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  in  1812,  the  Austrian 
cabinet  was  secretly  aiding  the  plan  of  a  vast  insurrection  extending 
from  the  Tyrol  to  Calabria  and  the  lllyrian  provinces.  The 
management  of  this  scheme  was  entrusted  by  the  EngHsh  cabinet 
in  concert  with  that  of  Austria  to  General  Kugent  and  Mr,  King 
at  Vienna,  while  their  agents  went  from  thence  to  Italy  and  the 
lllyrian  coast.  Many  Austrian  officers  were  employed,  and  Italians 
of  great  families  entered  into  commercial  houses  to  enable  them 
with  more  facility  to  carry  on  this  plan.*  Moreover,  Austria, 
while  actually  signing  the  treaty  with  Napoleon,  was  with  unceasing 
importunity  urging  Prus.^ia  to  join  the  Russians  in  opposition  to 
him ;  the  feeble  operations  of  Prince  Swartzenberg,  the  manner  in 
which  he  uncovered  the  emperor's  right  fiank,  and  permitted 
Tchitchagoff  to  move  to  the  Beresina  in  the  J^ussian  campaign, 
were  but  continuations  of  this  deceitful  policy.  And  it  was 
afterwards  openly  advanced  as  a  merit  by  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
that  her  ofier  of  mediation  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen  was  made 
solely  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  to  organize  the  army  which 
was  to  join  the  Russians  and  Prussians:  finally,  the  armistice  itself 
was  violated,  hostilities  being  commenced  before  its  termination,  to 
enable  the  Russian  troops  safely  to  join  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia. 

Nevertheless,  Napoleon's  genius  triumphed  at  Dresden  over  the 
unskilful  operations  of  the  allies  directed  by  Swartzenberg,  whoso 
incapacity  as  a  commander  was  made  manifest  in  this  campaign. 
Nor  would  the  after  misfortunes  of  Vandamme  and  Macdonald,  or 
the  defeat  of  Oudinot  and  Ney,  have  prevented  final  success,  but 
for  the  continuation  of  a  tieachery  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  be 
considered  a  virtue  by  sovereigns  who  were  uuceasuigly  accusing 
their  more  noble  adversary  of  the  very  baseness  they  were  prac- 
tising 60  unblushingly.     Ue  had  conceived  a  project  so  vast,  so 

*  Appendix  28,  Vol.  IV. 
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original,  so  hardy,  so  far  above  the  imaginations  of  his  cotemporary 
generals,  that  even  Wellington's  sagacity  failed  to  pierce  it,  and  he 
censured  Napoleon's  long  stay  on  the  Elbe  as  an  obstinacy 
unwarranted  by  the  rules  of  art.  Yet  he  urged  as  a  reason  for  not 
invading  France,  the  emperor's  tenacity  in  holding  Dresden ;  thus 
showing  how  widely  the  moral  influence  of  that  position  was  felt. 
Napoleon  had  more  profoundly  judged  his  own  situation.  The 
large  forces  he  left  at  Dresden,  at  Torgau,  and  Wittemberg,  blamed 
by  shallow  military  critics,  were  essential  parts  of  his  gigantic  plan. 
He  quitted  Dresden,  apparently  in  retreat,  to  deceive  his  enemies ; 
but  with  the  intention  of  marching  down  the  Elbe,  recrossing  that 
river,  and  throwing  his  opponents  into  a  false  position.  Then  he 
would  have  seized  Berlin,  and  re-opening  his  communications  with 
his  garrisons  both  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  have  operated  between 
those  rivers ;  and  with  an  army  much  augmented  in  power,  because 
he  would  have  recovered  many  thousand  old  soldiers  cooped  up  in 
the  garrisons — ^an  army  more  compact  and  firmly  established  also ; 
because  he  would  have  been  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Danes  and  with  Davoust's  force  at  Hamburg,  and  both  his  flanks 
would  have  been  secured  by  his  chains  of  fortresses  on  the  two 
rivers.  Already  had  Blucher  and  the  Swedes  felt  his  first  stroke ; 
the  next  would  have  taught  the  allies  that  the  lion  wa43  still  abroad 
in  his  strength,  if  at  the  very  moment  of  execution,  his  marshals 
had  not  opposed  his  views,  and  the  Bavarians,  on  whom  he  depended 
to  check  the  Austrians  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  had  not  made 
common  cause  with  their  opponents  and  marched  together  towards 
the  Rhine.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  followed,  the  well  known  treason 
of  the  Saxon  troops  led  to  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  allies, 
and  Napoleon,  now  the  prey  of  misfortune,  reached  France  with 
only  one-third  of  his  army  ;  having  on  the  way,  however,  trampled 
in  the  dust  the  Bavarian  Wrede,  who  attempted  to  stop  his  passage 
at  Hannau. 

Meanwhile,  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  giving  hopes  to  their  subjects 
that  constitutional  liberty  would  reward  their  prodigious  exertions 
against  France,  hopes  which  with  the  most  detestable  baseness  they 
had  previously  resolved  to  defraud,  assembled  greater  forces  than 
they  were  able  to  wield,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  Khine.  Yet 
distrusting  their  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  they  still  pursued 
their  faithless  system.  When  Napoleon  marched  to  Leipsic,  ho 
sent  orders  to  St.  Cyr  to  abandon  Dresden,  and  unite  with  the 
garrisons  on  the  lower  Elbe ;  the  messengers  were  intercepted,  and 
St.  Cyr,  too  little  enterprising  to  execute  such  a  plan  of  his  own 
accord,  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  regain  France, 
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The  capitulation  was  broken,  and  general  and  soldiers  remained 
prisoners. 

After  the  Leipsic  battle,  Napoleon's  adherents  fell  away  by 
nations.  Murat,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  joined  Austria,  and  thus 
forced  Prince  Eugene  to  abandon  his  position  on  the  Adige.  A 
successful  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  broke  out 
in  Holland.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  then  violated,  ana 
more  than  half  a  million  of  armed  men  were  poured  across  the 
frontiers  of  France  in  all  the  violence  of  brute  force ;  for  their 
military  combinations  were  contemptible,  and  their  course  marked 
by  murder  and  devastation.  But  previous  to  this,  they  gave  one 
more  notable  example  of  their  faithless  cunning. 

St  Aignan,  the  French  resident  minister  at  Gotha,  had  been 
taken  at  Leipsic,  and  treated  at  first  as  a  prisoner  of  war ;  he  re- 
monstrated, and  being  known  to  entertain  a 'desire  for  peace,  was 
judged  a  good  tool  with  which  to  practise  deception.  Napoleon 
had  offered  on  the  field  of  Leipsic  to  negotiate,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it  at  the  time,  but  now  the  Austrian  Metternich  and  the  Russian 
Kesselrode  had  an  interview  with  St.  Aignan  at  Frankfort,  and 
assured  him  the  Prussian  minister  agreed  in  all  things  with  them. 
They  had  previously  arranged  that  Lord  Aberdeen  should  come  in 
during  the  conference  as  if  by  accident ;  and,  though  nothing  was 
put  down  in  writing,  St.  Aignan  was  suffered  to  make  minutes  of 
their  proposals  in  reply  to  the  emperor's  ofler  to  negotiate.  These 
were  generally,  that  the  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  was  indissoluble 
— that  they  would  have  only  a  general  peace — that  France  was  to 
be  confined  to  her  natural  limits,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Pyrenees* — that  the  independence  of  Germany  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  disputed — that  the  Spanish  Peninsula  should  be  free,  and  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  be  restored — that  Austria  must  have  a  frontier  in 
Italy,  the  line  of  which  could  be  afterwards  discussed,  but  Italy 
itself  was  to  be  independent  of  any  preponderating  power — that 
Holland  was  to  be  independent,  and  her  frontier  to  be  matter  for 
after  discussion — that  England  was  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  peace  upon  these  bases,  and  would  acknowledge  that  freedom 
of  commerce  and  of  navigation  which  France  had  a  right  to  pretend 
to — and  when  St.  Aignan  observed  that  Napoleon  believed  England 
was  resolved  to  restrict  France  to  the  possession  of  thirty  sail  of 
the  line,  lord  Aberdeen  replied  that  it  was  not  true. 

This  conference  had  place  at  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  head- 
\|uarters,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  enclosed 
the  account  of  it  in  a  despatch  dated  at  Smalcalde  the  16th  of  No- 
vember.    He  had  objected  verbally  to  the  passage  relating  to  the 

*  Secret  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  MiSS. 
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maritirae  question  with  England,  neyertheless,  he  permitted  it  to 
i*emain  in  St.  Aignan's  minute.  It  was  decided  also  that  the  mili- 
tary operations  should  go  on,  notwithstanding  the  negotiation,  and, 
in  truth,  the  allies  had  not  the  slightest  design  to  make  peace. 
They  thought  Napoleon  would  refuse  the  hasis  proposed,  which 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  denounce  him  as  opposed  to  all 
rea:$onuble  modes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  thus  work  upon 
the  French  people.  This  was  proved  by  what  followed.  For 
when,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  it  was  signified,  on  the  1 6th 
of  November,  that  he  accepted  the  propositions,  observing  that  the 
independence  of  all  nations,  at  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  had  been 
always  his  object,  Mettemich,  in  reply,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
pretended  to  consider  this  answer  as  avoiding  the  acceptation  of 
the  basis.  Napoleon,  however,  put  that  obstacle  aside  on  the  2d 
of  December,  by  acct^Jting  explicitly  the  basis  generally  and  sum- 
marily, such  as  it  had  been  presented  to  him,  adding  that  France 
would  make  great  sacrifices,  content  if,  by  like  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  England,  that  general  peace,  which  was  the  declared  object 
of  the  allies,  could  be  obtained.  Metternich  thus  driven  from  his 
subterfuge,  required  Napoleon  to  send  a  like  declaration  to  each  of 
the  allies  separately,  when  negotiations  might,  he  said,  commence. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  permitted  JSt.  Aignan  to 
retain  the  article  relating  to  maritime  rights  in  his  minutes  of  con- 
ference, presented  to  Metternich,  on  the  27th  of  November,  a  note 
declaring  that  England  would  not  admit  the  turn  given  by  France 
to  her  share  of  the  negotiation ;  that  she  was  ready  to  yield  all  the 
rights  of  commerce  and  navigation  which  France  had  a  right  to 
pretend  to,  but  the  question  would  turn  upon  what  that  right  was. 
England  would  never  permit  her  navigation  laws  to  be  discussed 
at  a  congress,  it  was  a  matter  essentially  foreign  to  the  object  of 
such  an  assembly,  and  England  would  never  depart  from  the  great 
principle  thereby  announced  as  to  her  maritime  rights.  Metternich 
approved  of  these  views,  saying  they  were  his  own  and  those  of 
his  court,  thus  proving  that  the  negotiation  had  been  a  deceit  from 
the  beginning.  This  fact  was,  however,  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
Lord  Castlereagh's  simultaneous  proceedings  in  London. 

In  a  note,  dated  30th  November,  that  minister  told  Lord  Aber- 
deen, England  admitted  as  a  basis  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Pyrenees  as  the  frontier  of  France,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  might  be  necessary  to  give  a  secure  frontier  to  Holland,  and  to 
Switzerland  also,  altiiough  the  latter  had  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  proposals  given  by  St.  Aignan.  He  applauded  the  resolution 
to  pursue  military  operations,  notwithstanding  the  negotiations,  and 
he  approved  of  demanding  nothing  but  what  they  were  resolved  to 
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have.  Nevertheless,  he  said  that  any  sacrifice  to  be  made  by 
England  was  only  to  secure  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  former  having  already  declared  for  the  house 
of  Nassau,  was  now  out  of  the  pale  of  discussion.  Finally,  he  re- 
commended that  any  unnecessaiy  delay  or  equivocation  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  should  be  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  basis,  and  that  the  allies  should  then  put  forward  the  offer 
ofpeace,  to  show  that  it  was  not  they,  but  France  that  opposed  an 
honorable  termination  of  the  war.  Having  thus  thrown  fresh 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  peace  the  allies  pretended  to  have  so 
much  at  heart,  he,  on  the  21st  December,  sent  notes  to  the  different 
ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  then  in  London,  demanding  ex- 
plicit answers  about  the  intentions  of  their  courts  as  to  En^[and's 
maritime  code.  To  thi«,  they  all  responded  that  their  cabinets 
would  not  suffer  any  question  relative  to  that  code  to  be  entertained 
at  a  congress  in  which  England  was  represented,  and  this,  on  the 
express  ground  that  it  would  mar  the  great  object  of  peace. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  provided  with  these  documents,  declared  that 
France  should  be  informed  of  their  resolutions  before  negotiations 
commenced.  But  twenty  days  before  this.  Napoleon  having  de- 
creed a  fresh  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts,  the  allies 
had  published  a  manifesto  treating  this  measure,  so  essentially  a 
defensive  one,  since  they  would  not  suspend  their  military  opera- 
tions, as  a  fresh  provocation  on  his  part;  because  the  motives 
assigned  for  the  conscription  contained  a  just  and  powerful  descrip- 
tion of  their  past  deceits  and  violence,  with  a  view  to  rouse  th«> 
national  spirit  of  France.  Thus,  having  first  by  a  pretended  desire 
fur  peace  and  a  pretended  willingness  on  the  part  of  England  to 
consent  to  an  arrangement  about  her  maritime  code,  inveigled  the 
French  emperor  into  negotiations,  thereby  ascertaining  that  the 
maritime  question  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  peace,  they  declared  that  vital  question  should  not  even  be 
discussed.  And  when,  by  this  subtlety,  peace  was  rendered  im- 
possible, they  proclaimed  that  Napoleon  alone  resisted  the  desire 
of  the  world  for  tranquillity.  Yet,  at  that  moment  Austria  was 
secretly  endeavoring  to  obtain  England's  consent  to  her  seizing 
upon  Alsace,  a  project  only  stopped  by  Wellington,  who  forcibly 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  rousing  France  to  a  general  insurrection 
by  such  a  proceeding. 

The  contrast  between  these  wiles  to  gain  a  momentary  advan- 
tage, and  the  manly  vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Wellington  must  make 
hone&t  men  of  all  nations  blush  for  the  cunning  which  diplomatists 
call  policy.  On  one  side,  the  arts  of  guileful  negotiation,  masked 
with  fair  protestations,  but  accompanied  by  a  savage  and  revolting 
VOL.  V. — p  4* 
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system  of  warfare ;  on  the  other,  a  broad  open  hostility,  declared 
on  manly  and  just  grounds,  followed  up  with  a  Btrict  regard  to 
humanity  and  good  faith,  nothing  put  forward  with  an  equivocal 
meaning,  and  the  actions  true  to  the  word.  On  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, the  Cossack  let  loose  to  ravage  with  all  the  barbarity  of  Asiatic 
warfare ;  on  the  western  frontier,  the  Spaniards  turned  back  into 
their  own  country  for  daring  to  pass  the  bounds  of  discipline 
prescribed  by  the  wise  and  generous  policy  of  their  commander. 
Terror  and  desolation,  and  the  insurrection  of  a  people  rendered 
frantic  by  the  cruelty  of  the  invaders,  marked  the  progress  of  the 
ferocious  multitudes  who  ci*ossed  the  Rhine.  Order  and  tranquil- 
lity, profound  even  on  the  very  edge  of  the  batile-field,  attended 
the  niarch  of  the  civilized  army  which  passed  the  Bidassoa.  And 
what  were  the  military  actions?  Napoleon,  rising  even  above 
hknself,  hurtled  against  the  armed  myriads  opposed  to  him  with 
such  a  terrible  energy,  that  though  ten  times  his  number,  they  were 
rolled  back  on  every  side  in  confusion  and  dismay.  Wellington 
advanced  without  a  check,  victorious  in  every  battle,  although  one 
half  of  the  veterans  opposed  to  him  would  have  decided  the  cam- 
paign on  the  eastern  frontier.  Nor  can  this  be  gainsaid,  since 
Napoleon's  career  in  this  campaign  was  only  stayed  by  the  defection 
of  his  brother-in-law  Murat,  and  by  the  sickening  treachery  of  two 
marshals  to  whom  he  had  been  prodigal  of  benetits.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  Wellington  with  sixty  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese 
ejected  in  the  south  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  allies  could 
eti'ect  on  the  opposite  side  of  France ;  and  yet  Soult's  army,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  was  stronger  than  that  with  which  Napoleon 
fought  tlie  battle  of  Brienne. 

That  great  man  was  never  deceived  by  the  simulated  negotia- 
tion of  the  allied  powers.  He  joined  issue  with  them  to  satisty  the 
French  people  that  he  was  not  averse  to  peace,  but  his  instructions 
to  Caulaincourt  the  4th  of  January  prove  at  once  his  sagacity  and 
firmness.  *'  I  think,"  he  said,  *'  that  the  allies'  good  faith  and  the 
wish  of  England  to  make  peace  are  doubtful ;  for  my  part  I  desire 
peace,  but  it  must  be  solid  and  honorable.  I  have  accepted  the 
basis  proposed  at  Frankfort,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  the  allies 
have  other  notions.  These  propositions  ar«  but  a  mask,  the  negoti- 
ations are  placed  under  the  iniiueuce  of  the  military  operations,  and 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  the  consequences  of  sucn  a  system  must 
be :  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  listen  to  and  observe  everything.  It 
is  not  certain  even  that  you  will  be  admitted  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  allies ;  the  Russians  and  the  English  watch  to  prevent  any 
opening  for  explanation  and  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.    You  must  therelbre  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  views 
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of  th«  allies ;  and  let  me  know  day  by  day  what  you  learn  that  I 
may  frame  instructions  for  which  at  present  I  have  no  sure 
grounds." 

The  internal  state  of  France  was  more  disquieting  to  his  mind 
than  foreign  negotiations  or  the  number  of  invaders.  The  repub- 
licans were  averse  to  him  as  the  restorer  of  monarchy ;  yet  they 
should  have  felt  that  the  sovereign  whose  ruin  was  so  eagerly 
sought  by  the  legitimate  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe  could  not  be 
really  opposed  to  liberty.  The  advocates  of  legitimacy  shrunk 
from  him  as  an  usurper ;  and  all  those  tired  of  war,  and  they  were 
a  majority  of  the  nation,  judging  from  the  stupendous  power  of  his 
genius  that  he  had  only  to  will  peace  to  attain  it  with  security, 
blamed  his  tardiness  in  negotiation.  An  unexpected  opposition  to 
his  wishes  was  also  displayed  in  the  legislative  body,  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Bourbons  were  endeavoring  to  form  a  great  conspi- 
racy in  favor  of  that  family.  There  were  many  traitors  likewise 
to  him  and  to  their  country,  men  devoid  of  principle,  patriotism  or 
honor,  who  with  instinctive  hatred  of  a  failing  cause  plotted  to 
thwart  his  projects  for  the  defence  of  the  nation, — ^in  fine,  the  men 
of  action  and  the  men  of  theories  were  alike  combined  for  mis- 
chief. Nor  is  this  outbreak  of  passion  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  is  considered  how  recently  Napoleon  had  stopped  the  anarchy 
of  revolution  and  rebuilt  the  social  and  political  structure  in  France. 
But  of  all  who  by  their  untimely  opposition  to  the  emperor  hurt 
their  country,  the  most  pernicious  were  those  silly  politicians, 
whom  he  so  felicitously  described  as  ^^  discussing  abstract  systems 
of  government  when  the  battering-ram  was  at  the  gates," 

Such  however  has  been  in  all  ages  the  conduct  of  excited  and 
disturbed  nations,  and  it  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature ; 
because  a  saving  policy  can  only  be  understood  and  worked  to 
good  by  master-spirits,  and  they  ai-e  few  and  far  between,  their 
time  on  earth  short,  their  task  immense.  They  have  not  time  to 
teach,  they  must  command,  although  they  know  that  pride  and 
ignorance  and  even  honesty  will  carp  at  the  despotism  which  brings 
geiiCral  safety.  It  was  this  vain  short-sighted  impatience  that 
drove  Hannibal  into  exile,  caused  the  assassination  of  Ca3sar, 
strewed  thorns  beneath  the  gigantic  footsteps  of  Cromwell.  It 
raged  fiercely  in  Spain  against  WeUington,  in  France  against 
Napoleon,  and  always  with  the  most  grievous  injury  to  the  several 
nations.  Time  only  hallows  human  institutions.  Under  that  gua- 
rantee men  will  yield  implicit  obedience  and  respect  to  the  wildest 
caprices  of  the  most  stupid  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne ; 
and  wanting  it  they  will  cavil  at  and  reject  the  wisest  measures 
of  the  moat  sublime  genius.     Ihe  painful  notion  is  thus  excited, 
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that  if  governments  have  just  the  degree  of  stability  and  tranquil- 
lity which  they  deserve,  the  people  of  all  nations,  much  as  they 
may  b*^  oppressed,  enjoy  upon  an  average  of  years  precisely  the 
degree  of  liberty  they  are  fitted  for.  National  discontents  mark, 
according  to  their  bitterness  and  constancy,  not  so  much  the  op- 
pression of  the  rulers  as  the  real  progress  of  the  ruled  in  civiliza- 
tion and  its  attendant  political  knowledge.  When  from  peculiar 
circumstances  those  discontents  explode  in  violent  revolutions, 
shattering  the  fabric  of  society  and  giving  free  vent  and  activity  to 
all  the  passions  and  follies  of  mankind,  fortunate  is  the  nation  which 
possesses  a  Napoleon  or  an  Oliver  Cromwell  "  to  step  into  their 
state  of  dominion  with  spirit  to  control  and  capacity  to  stibdue  tJie 
factions  of  the  hour  and  reconstruct  the  frame  of  reasonable  govern^ 
mentJ' 

Great  as  those  two  wonderful  men  were  in  the  field  of  battle, 
they  were  infinitely  greater  when  they  placed  themselves  in  the 
seat  of  power,  ruling  with  the  might  and  despotism  of  genius  essen- 
tial to  the  completion  of  their  holy  work.  Washington  cannot  be 
justly  deemed  comparable  to  either  of  those  men ;  his  situation 
was  of  infinitely  less  difiiculty;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
his  capacity  would  have  been  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  a  more 
formidable  crisis  than  he  had  to  deal  with.  Washington  could  not 
have  made  himself  master,  had  it  been  necessary  and  he  so  in- 
clined, for  he  was  neither  the  foremost  general  nor  the  foremost 
statesman  of  his  nation.  His  forbearance  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, and  his  love  of  liberty  did  not  prevent  him  from  bequeathing 
his  black  slaves  to  his  widow. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  situation :  and  as  he  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  truly  he  knew  that  in  his  militaiy  skill  and  the  rage  of  the 
peasants  at  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  he  must  find  the  means  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties,  or  rather  to  extricate  his 
country — for  self  had  no  place  in  his  policy  save  as  his  personal 
glory  was  identified  with  France  and  her  prosperity.  Never 
before  did  the  world  see  a  man  soaring  so  high  so  devoid  of  all 
selfish  ambition.  Let  those  who,  honestly  seeking  truth,  doubt 
this,  study  Napoleon  carefully ;  let  them  read  the  record  of  his 
second  abdication  published  by  his  brother  Lucien,  that  stern  re- 
publican who  refused  kingdoms  as  the  price  of  his  principles,  and 
they  will  doubt  no  longer.  It  is  not  however  with  these  matters 
that  this  history  has  to  deal,  but  with  the  emperor's  measures 
afiecting  his  lieutenants  on  the  Spanish  frontier  of  France.  There 
disa^ection  to  his  government  was  extensive  from  local  causes. 
The  'jonscriplion  was  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  wild  mountaineers, 
who  like  most  borderers  cherish  very  independent  notions ;  the 
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war  with  England  had  ruined  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  great 
towns,  and  the  advantage  of  increased  traffic  by  land  on  the  east 
was  less  directly  felt  in  the  south — there  also  the  recollection  of 
the  Vendean  struggle  still  lingered  and  the  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons had  many  connexions  But  the  chief  danger  arose  from  the 
politic  conduct  of  Wellington,  which,  offering  no  cause  of  anger 
and  much  of  private  advantage  to  the  people,  gave  no  hope  of 
hisurrection  from  sufferings. 

While  France  was  in  this  state  England  presented  a  scene  of 
universal  exultation.  Tory  politics  were  triumphant,  opposition 
in  parliament  was  nearly  crushed  by  events,  the  press  was  sub- 
dued by  persecution  or  in  the  pay  of  the  ministers,  and  the  latter 
with  undisguised  joy  hailed  the  coming  moment  when  aristocratic 
tyranny  was  to  be  lirmly  established  in  England.  The  most  enor- 
mous subsidies  and  military  supplies  were  poured  into  the  conti- 
nent, and  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  three-fourths  of  the  militia 
to  serve  abroad.  They  were  not  however  very  forward  to  volun- 
teer, and  a  new  army,  which  ought  to  have  reinforced  Wellington, 
was  sent  under  the  command  of  Graham  to  support  the  insurrection 
of  Holland.  It  was  there  only  engaged  in  trifling  or  unsuccessful 
operations  in  no  manner  affecting  the  great  objects  of  the  war,  and 
meanwhile  the  importance  of  Wellington's  army  and  views  was 
overlooked  or  misunderstood.  The  ministers  still  pressed  his  re- 
moving to  another  quarter  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time,  insti- 
gated by  the  ambassadors  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  were  continu- 
ally urging  him  to  push  his  operations  with  more  vigor  in  France ! 
as  if  he  was  the  man  who  had  done  least  I 

His  letters  were  therefore  filled  with  strong  well-founded  com- 
plaints that  his  ai-my  was  neglected.  He  had,  with  a  political  view 
and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  allied  sovereigns  backed  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  own  government,  placed  himself  in  a  confined 
and  difficult  district  of  France,  where  his  operations  were  cramped 
by  rivers  and  fortresses,  and  by  a  strong  army  occupying  strong 
positions  on  his  front  and  fianks.  Unable  to  act  at  all  in  wet  wea- 
ther, he  was  dependent  upon  the  ocean  for  supplies  and  reinforc<i- 
ments,  and  upon  the  Spanish  authorities  for  hospitals,  dep6ts  and 
communications.  Numbers  were  requisite  to  balance  the  advan- 
tages the  enemy  had  in  the  conformation  of  the  country  and  in  the 
fortresses ;  money  also  was  wanted  tor  supplies ;  which  he  could 
not  carry  with  him  and  must  pay  for  exactly  to  avoid  insurrection 
and  ruin  to  the  political  object  in  view.  He  had  undertaken  the 
invasion  of  France  at  the  express  desire  of  the  government,  yet 
the  latter  were  alike  ignorant  of  its  importance  and  of  the  means 
to  accomplish .  it ;  at  one  moment  urging  progress  beyond  reason, 
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at  another  ready  to  change  h'ghtly  what  they  had  proposed  igiio- 
rantly ;  they  could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  great  tide  of 
events  on  which  they  floated  rather  than  sailed.  Wellington  was 
forced  day  by  day  to  teach  them  the  value  of  their  own  schemes, 
and  the  true  bearing  of  the  political  and  military  affairs  they  pre- 
tended to  direct ! 

"  Assure,"  he  wrote  on  the  2l8t  of  December  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
in  reply  to  one  of  their  ill-founded  remonstrances,  "assure  the 
Kussian  ambassador  there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  forward  the  ge- 
neral interest  that  I  will  not  do.  What  do  they  require  ?  I  am 
already  further  advanced  on  the  French  territory  than  any  of  the 
allied  powers ;  and  better  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  op- 
portunities which  might  offer  as  a  consequence  of  my  own  situation 
or  of  their  proceedings." — **  In  military  operations,  there  are  some 
things  which  cannot  be  done,  and  one  is  to  move  troops  in  this 
country  during  or  immediately  after  a  violent  fall  of  rain.  To  at- 
tempt it  will  be  to  lose  more  men  than  can  be  replaced,  a  guilty 
waste  of  life. 

"  The  proper  scene  of  action  for  the  army  was  undoubtedly  a 
question  for  the  government  to  decide ;  but  with  thirty  thousand 
men  in  the  Peninsula,  he  had,  for  five  years,  held  two  hundred 
thousand  of  Napoleon's  best  soldiers  in  check,  since  it  was  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  could  have  resisted 
for  a  moment,  if  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
French  armies  actually  employed  against  him  could  not  be  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  more  if  he  included  garrisons,  and 
the  French  newpapers  spoke  of  orders  to  form  a  fresh  reserve  of 
one  hundred  thousand  at  Bordeaux.  Was  there  any  man  weak 
enough  to  suppose  one-third  of  the  number  first  mentioned  would 
be  employed  against  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  if  the  British 
were  withdrawn  ?  They  would,  if  it  were  an  object  with  Buona- 
parte to  conquer  the  Peninsula,  and  he  would,  in  that  case,  succeed; 
but  he  was  more  likely  to  give  peace  to  the  Peninsula,  and  turn 
against  the  allied  sovereigns  his  two  hundred  thousand  men,  of 
which  one  hundred  thousand  were  such  troops  as  their  armies  had 
not  yet  dealt  with.  The  war  every  day  offered  a  crisis,  the  result 
of  which  might  affect  the  world  for  ages,  and  to  change  the  scene 
of  operations  for  the  British  army  would  render  it  incapable  of 
fighting  for  four  months,  even  if  the  scene  were  Holland ;  and  it 
would  even  then  be  a  deteriorated  machine. 

'*  The  ministers  might  reasonably  ask  how,  by  remaining  where 
he  was,  he  could  induce  Napoleon  to  make  peace.  The  answer 
was  ready.  He  held  a  commanding  situation  on  the  most  vul- 
nerable frontier  of  France,  probably  the  only  vulnerable  one ;  and 
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if  he  could  {.ut  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  in  activity,  and  he  could 
do  it  if  he  had  money  and  was  properly  supported  by  the  fleet, 
Bayonne,  the  only  fortress  on  the  frontier,  if  it  could  be  called  a 
fortress,  would  fall  to  him  in  a  short  time.  If  he  could  put  forty 
thousand  Spaniards  in  motion,  his  posts  would  soon  be  on  the 
Garonne ;  and  did  any  man  believe  that  Napoleon  would  not  fee) 
an  army  in  such  a  position,  more  than  he  woi/fd  feel  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  British  troops  laying  siege  to  one  of  his  fortresses  in 
Holland  ?  The  resources  in  men  and  money,  of  which  the  emperor 
would  be  thus  deprived,  and  the  loss  of  reputation,  would  do  ten 
times  more  to  procure  peace  than  ten  armies  on  the  side  of  Flanders. 
But  if  he  was  right  in  believing  a  strong  Bourbon  party  existed  in 
France  and  preponderated  in  the  south,  what  mischief  would  not 
an  advance  to  the  Garonne  do  Napoleon  1  What  sacrifices  would 
he  not  make  to  get  rid  of  the  danger ! 

"  It  was  for  the  government,  not  for  him,  to  dispose  of  the  nation^ 
resources,  he  had  no  right  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but 
military  operations  in  Holland  and  in  the  Peninsula  could  not  be 
maintained  at  the  same  time  with  British  troops,  one  or  other  must 
be  given  up ;  the  British  military  establishment  was  not  equal  to 
maintain  two  armies  in  the  field.  He  had  begun  the  recent  cam- 
paign with  seventy  thousand  Anglo-Portuguese,  and  if  the  men  got 
from  the  English  militia  and  the  Portuguese  recruits  whicl^  he  ex- 
pected had  been  added  to  his  force,  even  though  the  Germans  were 
removed  from  his  army,  according  to  the  ministers'  plan,  he  might 
have  taken  the  field  early  in  1814  with  eighty  thousand  men. 
That  was  now  impossible.  The  formation  of  a  Hanoverian  anny 
was  the  most  reasonable  plan  of  acting  on  the  continent,  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  would  reduce  his  force  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  unless  he  received  real  and  efficient  assistance  to  bring  up 
the  Portuguese  recruits.  This  would  increase  his  numbers  to  fifty- 
five  or  even  sixty  thousand,  if  his  'own  wounded  recovered  well  and 
he  had  no  more  battles,  but  he  would  even  then  be  twenty  thousand 
less  than  he  had  calculated  upon,  and  it  was  certain  that  if  the 
government  extended  their  operations  to  other  countries,  new  means 
must  be  put  in  activity,  or  the  war  must  be  stinted  on  the  old  stage. 
He  did  not  desire  to  complain,  but  every  branch  in  the  service  of 
the  Peninsula  was  already  stinted,  especially  in  what  concerned  the 
navy  and  the  supplies  which  came  directly  from  England !" 

While  thus  combating  the  false  views  of  the  English  cabinet  as 
to  the  general  state  of  affairs,  he  had  also  to  struggle  w  ith  its  neg- 
ligence and  even  opposition  to  his  measures  in  details.  The 
clothing  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  great-coats  of  the  British 
soldiers  for  1813  were  not  ready  in  January,  1814,  because  the  in 
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ferior  departments  could  not  comprehend  that  new  scenes  of  exer- 
tion required  new  means  ;  and  the  soldiers  had  to  brave  the  winter 
half  naked,  first  on  the  snowy  mountains,  then  in  the  more  chilling 
damps  of  the  low  country  about  Bayonne.  The  clothing  of  the 
British  soldiers  for  1814  should  have  arrived  in  the  end  of  1813, 
when  the  army  lyjpg  inactive  near  the  coast,  by  reason  of  the  bad 
weather,  could  have  received  and  fitted  it  without  difficulty.  It  did 
not  arrive  until  the  troops  were  in  progress  towards  the  interior  of 
France ;  and  then,  no  means  of  transport  existing,  many  of  the  best 
regiments  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  coast  to  receive  it,  and 
the  army,  as  will  be  seen,  had  to  fight  a  great  battle  without  them. 

Wellington  had,  on  entering  France,  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 
mising protection  to  persons  and  property ;  this  was  construed  b^ 
the  French  to  cover  their  vessels  in  the  Nivelle,  when  the  battle 
gof  that  name  gave  the  allies  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Sacrificing  personal 
profit  to  the  good  of  the  service,  he  admitted  this  claim  as  tending 
to  render  the  people  amicable  ;  but  it  clashed  with  the  prize-money 
pretensions  of  Lord  Keith,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  whicli 
Collier's  squadron  formed  a  detached  portion ;  and  tiiough  the 
serious  evils  springing  from  default  of  naval  assistance  had  been 
treated  as  of  slight  importance,  a  trifling  personal  gain  for  the  navy 
excited  a  marvellous  activity  and  vigorous  interference  on  the  part 
of  the*  government.  Upon  these  subjects,  and  others  of  a  like 
vexatious  nature  afiecting  his  operations,  he  repeatedly  and  forcibly 
declared  his  discontent  during  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February. 

"  As  to  the  naval  affairs,*'  he  said,  '*  the  reports  of  the  numbei 
of  ships  on  the  stations,  striking  off  those  coming  out  and  going 
home,  would  show  whether  he  had  just  ground  of  complaint ;  and, 
whatever  their  numbers,  there  remained  the  right  of  complaint, 
because  they  did  not  perform  the  service  required.  The  French 
had  recommenced  their  coast  navigation  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne, 
and  if  the  blockade  of  Santona  had  been  maintained,  the  place 
would  have  been  forced  to  surrender  at  an  early  period.  The  pro- 
clamation of  protection  which  he  had  issued,  and  the  licenses  which 
he  had  granted  to  French  vessels,  every  act  of  that  description,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  acts  which  he  performed  every  day  could  not,  he 
knew,  be  considered  of  any  avail  as  affecting  the  king's  government, 
unless  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  prince  regent ;  and  he 
knew  that  no  power  short  of  the  regent's  could  save  the  property 
of  French  subjects  on  the  seas  from  the  British  navy.  For  that 
reason,  he  had  requested  the  sanction  of  the  government  to  the  sea 
passports  which  he  had  granted.  His  proclamation  of  protection 
had  been  construed,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  to  protect  the 
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French  ships  in  the  rivers;  his  personal  interest,  greater  than 
others,  would  lead  him  to  deny  this,  but  he  sacriliced  his  profit  to 
the  general  good. 

"  Were  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  George  Collier,  because  the  latter 
happened  to  have  a  brig  or  two  cruising  off  the  coast,  to  claim  as 
prizes  all  the  vessels  lying  in  every  river  which  the  army  might 
pass  in  its  operations?  and  this  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  which 
required  the  strictest  respect  for  private  property.  For  the  last 
^ve  years,  he  had  been  acting  in  the  confidence  that  his  conduct 
would  be  approved  of  and  supported,  and  he  concluded  it  would  be 
so  still ;  but  he  was  placed  in  a  novel  situation,  and  asked  for  legal 
advice  to  determine  whether  Lord  Keith  and  the  channel  fleet 
were  to  be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  conjoint  expedition  with  the 
army  under  his  command  against  the  subjects  of  France,  neither 
having  any  specific  instructions  from  government,  and  the  fleet 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  by  land.  He  only  re- 
quired that  fleet  to  give  him  a  free  communication  with  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  prevent  the  enemy's  sea  communication  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Adour,  and  this  last  was  a  part  of  its  duty  before 
the  army  arrived.  Was  his  proclamation  of  protection  to  hold 
good  as  regarded  the  ships  in  the  rivers  ?  He  desired  to  have  it 
sanctioned  by  the  prince  regent,  or  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
issue  another  declaring  that  it  was  of  no  value." 

Ihis  remonstrance  caused  Lord  Keith  to  relinquish  his  claims, 
and  Admiral  Penrose  was  sent  to  command  upon  the  station  in- 
stead of  Collier.  Ihe  immediate  intercourse  with  the  navy  was 
thus  ameliorated  by  the  superior  power  of  this  officer,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  suavity ;  yet  the  licenses  given  to  the  French 
vessels  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  government,  and  rendered 
null;  for  we  find  Wellington  again  complaining  that  "he  had 
granted  them  only  in  hopes  of  drawing  money  and  supplies  from 
France,  and  of  interesting  the  French  mercantile  men  to  aid  the 
army ;  but  he  feared  the  government  were  not  aware  of,  and  did 
not  feel  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  at  all  times  for 
want  of  money,  and  judged  his  measures  without  adverting  to  the 
necessity  which  occasioned  them ;  hence  their  frequent  disappro- 
bation of  what  he  did." 

Strange  all  this  may  sound  to  those  who  seeing  the  great  duke 
in  the  fullness  of  his  glory  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him 
ab  the  star  of  England's  greatness ;  but  those  who  at  that  period 
frequented  the  society  of  ministers  know  well  that  he  was  then 
looked  upon  by  those  self-sufficient  men  as  a  person  whose  views 
were  wild  and  visionary,  requiring  the  corroboration  of  older  and 
wiser  heads  before  they  could  be  assented  to.     Yea !  even  at  the 
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eleventh  hour  was  the  giant  Wellington  thus  measured  by  the 
political  dwarfs. 

He  gained  something  by  making  San  Jean  de  Luz  a  free  port 
for  all  nations  not  at  war  with  France,  but  his  financial  situation 
was  nearly  intolerable ;  and  at  the  moment  of  greatest  pressure, 
Colonel  Bunbury,  under  secretary  of  state,  was  sent  out  to  urge 
amongst  other  matters  the  difficulty  of  providing  specie,  and  the 
expense  of  conveying  forage  for  his  cavalry  from  England  and 
Ireland.  One  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  month  was  to  be  the 
maximum  of  specie  supplied,  when  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
debt  he  could  scarcely  quit  his  house  for  the  multitude  of  creditors 
besieging  his  door.     In  reply  he  thus  described  his  position. 

"  Some  of  his  muleteers  were  twenty-six  months  in  arrears,  and 
recently,  instigated  by  British  merchants,*  they  had  become  so 
clamorous  that  rather  than  lose  their  services  he  had  given  them 
bills  on  the  Treasury  for  a  part  of  their  claims ;  though  he  knew 
they  would  sell  these  bills  at  a  discount  to  the  sharksy  who  had 
urged  them  to  be  thus  so  importunate,  and  who  were  waiting  at 
the  ports  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  distresses :  this  very  dan- 
gerous measure  he  desired  not  to  repeat.  It  might  be  true,  that 
the  supply  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  month  had  been 
even  exceeded  for  some  time  past,  but  it  was  incontestable  that 
the  English  army  and  all  its  departments,  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  armies  were  at  the  moment  paralyzed  for  want  of 
money.  The  arrears  of  pay  to  the  soldiers  was  entering  the  se- 
venth month,  the  debt  was  immense,  and  the  king's  engagements 
with  the  Spanish  and  Portugue.<e  governments  were  not  fulfilled. 
Indebted  in  every  part  of  Spain  he  was  becoming  so  in  France ; 
the  price  of  all  commodities  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  delay 
of  payment,  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  food  at  all,  and  to  the  want 
of  credit  into  which  all  the  departments  of  the  army  had  falle*^ 
Of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  given  to  Beresford  for  the  pay 
of  his  troops  on  account  of  the  Portuguese  subsidy  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  back  fifty  thousand  to  keep  the  Spaniards  together, 
and  was  even  then  forced  to  withhold  ten  thousand  to  prevent  the 
British  cavalry  from  perishing.  Money  to  pay  the  Spaniards  had 
sailed  from  Cadiz,  but  the  vessel  conveying  it,  another  containing 
the  soldiers'  great-coats,  were  by  the  Admiralty  arrangements 
obliged  to  go  first  to  Coruna,  and  neither  had  arrived  tliere  in 
January  although  the  money  had  been  ready  in  October.  But  the 
ship  of  war  designed  to  carry  it  did  not  arrive  at  Cadiz  until  the 
end  of  December.     Sixteen  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  thus 
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rendered  useless  because  without  pay  they  could  not  be  trusted  in 
France." 

"  The  commissary -in-chief  in  England  had  been  regularly  informed 
of  the  state  of  the  supplies  of  the  military  chest  and  of  the  wants 
and  prospects  of  the  army,  but  those  wants  were  not  attended  to. 
The  monthly  hundred  thousand  pounds  spoSen  of  as  the  maximum, 
even  if  it  had  been  given  regularly,  would  not  cover  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  troops ;  and  there  were  besides  the  subsidies  other 
outlays  requiring  ready  money,  such  as  meat  for  the  soldiers, 
hospital  expenses,  commissariat  laborers,  and  a  variety  of  minor 
engagements.  The  Portuguese  government  had  been  reduced  to  a 
monthly  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  a  subsidy  of 
two  millions  sterling.  The  Spanish  government  got  what  they 
could  out  of  a  subsidy  of  one  million.  'And  when  money  was  ob- 
tained for  the  government  in  the  markets  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  it 
came  not  in  due  time,  because  such  were  the  Admiralty  arrange- 
ments, there  were  no  ships  to  convey  the  treasure  to  the  north 
coast  of  Spain.  The  whole  sum  which  had  passed  through  the 
military  chest  during  the  past  year  was  scarcely  more  than  two 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  out  of  which  part  of  the 
subsidies  had  been  paid.  This  was  quite  inadequate ;  the  govern- 
ment had  desired  him  to  push  his  operations  to  the  Garonne  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  he  was  prepared  to  do  so  in  every  point  excepting 
-money,  and  he  knew  the  greatest  advantages  would  accrue  i'rom 
such  a  movement,  but  he  could  not  stir.  His  posts  were  already 
so  distant  from  the  coast  that  his  means  of  transport  were  daily 
destroyed  by  the  journeys,  he  had  not  a  shilling  to  pay  for  any- 
thing in  the  country  and  his  credit  was  gone.  He  had  been  obliged 
privately  to  borrow  the  expense  of  a  single  courier  sent  to  General 
Clinton.  It  was  not  his  duty  to  suggest  the  fitting  measures  for 
relief,  but  it  was  obvious  that  an  immediate  and  large  supply  from 
England  was  necessary,  and  that  ships  should  be  provided  to  con- 
vey that  which  was  obtained  at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  to  the  army." 

Such  was  the  denuded  state  of  the  victorious  Wellington  at  a 
time  when  millions,  and  the  worth  of  more  millions  were  being 
poured  by  the  English  ministers  into  the  continent ;  when  every 
petty  German  sovereign,  partisan,  or  robber  who  raised  a  band  or 
a  cry  against  Napoleon,  was  supplied  to  satiety.  And  all  this  time 
there  was  not  in  England  one  public  salary  reduced,  one  contract 
checked,  one  abuse  corrected,  one  public  servant  rebuked  for  neg- 
ligence ;  not  a  writer  dared  to  expose  the  mischief  lest  he  should 
be  crushed  by  persecution ;  no  minister  ceased  to  claim  and  to 
receive  the  boasting  congratulations  of  the  tories ;  no  whig  had 
sense  to  discover  or  spirit  to  denounce  the  iniquitous  system — the 
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voice  of  reprehension  was  never  heard  from  that  selfish  faction 
unless  it  were  in  sneering  contempt  of  the  general  whose  mighty 
genius  sustained  England  under  this  load  of  folly. 

Nor  were  these  difficulties  all  that  he  had  to  contend  with. 
While  the  Portuguese  regency  withheld  his  reinforcements  tho 
Duke  of  York  insisted  upon  withdrawing  his  provisional  battalions, 
which,  being  all  composed  of  old  soldiers  the  remains  of  regiments 
reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war,  were  of  more  value  in  a  winter 
campaign  than  three  times  their  numbers  of  new  men.  Fbr  the 
services  of  the  English  militia  regiments  he  had  no  desire ;  they 
possessed,  he  said,  all  the  worst  faults  of  the  regulars  and  some 
peculiar  to  themselves  besides ;  what  he  desired  was  that  eight  or 
ten  thousand  men  should  be  drafted  from  them  to  fill  up  his  ranks ; 
he  could  then  without  much  injury  let  his  foreign  battalions  be 
taken  away  to  re-form  a  Hanoverian  army  on  the  continent.  And 
this  p'.an  he  was  inclined  to,  because  the  Germans,  bnive  and 
strong  soldiers,  were  yet  addicted  to  desertion  and  in  that  particu- 
lar set  a  bad  example  to  the  British :  this  suggestion  was  however 
disregarded,  and  other  reinforcements  were  promised  to  him. 

But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  secondary  vexations  sprung 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  His  hospitals  and 
dep6ts  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  Spanish  territories,  pruici- 
pally  at  Santander.  To  avoid  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  he 
had  wooden  houses  brought  from  England  in  which  to  shelter  his 
sick  and  wounded  men ;  and  he  paid  extravagantly  and  regularly 
for  every  aid  demanded  from  the  natives.  Nevertheless  after  much 
underhand  and  irritating  conduct,  the  municipality,  resolute  to  drive 
the  hospitals  from  their  town,  suddenly,  and  under  the  false  pretext 
that  there  was  a  contagious  fever,  placed  all  the  British  hospitals 
with  their  officers  and  attendants  under  quarantine.  This  was  in 
the  middle  of  January.  Thirty  thousand  men  had  been  wounded 
since  June  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  the  return  was  to  make 
those  wounded  men  close  prisoners  and  drive  their  genei*al  to  the 
necessity  of  fixing  his  hospitals  in  England!  Vessels  coming 
from  Santander  were  thus  rendered  objects  of  dread,  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  the  other  ports,  really  fearing  or  pretending  to  fear 
the  contagion,  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  their  waters.  And 
such  a  height  did  this  cowardice  and  villany  attain,  that  the  politi- 
cal chief  of  Guipuscoa,  shut  without  notice  all  the  ports  of  that 
province  against  vessels  coming  from  Santander ;  and  the  alcalde 
of  Fuenterabia  endeavored  to  prevent  a  Portuguese  military  officer 
from  assisting  an  English  vessel,  which  was  about  to  be  and  was 
afterwards  actually  cast  away,  because  she  came  from  Santander. 

But  from  the  danger  of  navigating  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  winter,^ 
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and  the  badness  of  the  ports  near  the  positions  of  the  army,  all 
the  stores  and  provisions  coming  by  sea  went  in  the  first  instance 
to  Santander,  the  only  good  port,  there  to  wait  till  favorable  oppor- 
tunities occurred  for  reaching  the  more  eastern  harbors.  All  the 
provision  magazines  of  the  Spanish  army  were  there,  and  this 
blow  cut  all  off;  the  army  was  reduced  to  the  smaller  magazines 
at  Passages,  which  could  only  last  for  a  few  days,  and  when  that 
supply  was  expended,  Wellington  would  have  no  resource  but  to 
withdraw  across  the  Pyrenees !  "-fl^c,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  are 
the  consequences  of  the  system  by  which  these  provinces  are  governed! 
Duties  of  the  highest  description^  military  operations^  political  inte- 
rests,  and  the  salvation  of  the  state,  are  made  to  depend  upon  the 
caprices  of  a  few  ignorant  individuals,  who  have  adopted  a  measure 
unnecessary  and  harsh,  wifhout  adverting  to  its  objects  or  consequences^ 
and  merely  with  a  view  to  their  personal  interests  and  convenitnceJ^ 
They  carried  it  into  execution  also  with  the  utmost  hardness, 
caprice  and  injustice,  regardless  of  the  loss  of  ships  and  lives  which 
must  follow ;  and  finally  desired  him  to  relinquish  the  harbor  and 
town  of  Santander  altogether  as  a  dep6t !  However,  his  vigorous 
remonstrances  stopped  this  nefarious  proceeding  in  time  to  avert 
the  danger  which  it  menaced.  Be  it  remembered  now,  that  these 
dangers  and  difficulties,  and  vexations,  although  related  in  succes^' 
sion,  happened,  not  one  after  another,  but  altogether ;  that  it  was 
when  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  breaking  through  the  mountain  fortifi- 
cations of  Soult,  passing  the  Nive,  fighting  the  battles  in  front  of 
Bayonne,  and  when  still  greater  and  more  intricate  combinations 
were  to  be  arranged,  that  all  these  vials  of  folly  and  enmity  were 
poured  upon  his  head.  Who,  then,  shall  refuse  to  admire  the  un- 
daunted firmness,  the  unwearied  temper  and  vigilance,  the  piercing 
judgment  with  which  he  steered  his  gallant  vessel  with  a  flowing 
sail  unhurt  through  this  howling  storm  of  passion,  this  tumultuous 
sea  of  folly. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Continnation  of  the  war  in  the  eafltern  provinces — Sachet's  erroneons  statements 
—Sir  William  Clinton  repairs  Tarragona — Advances  to  Villa  Franca— Sachet 
etideavors  to  sarprise  him — ^Fails — The  French  cavalry  cat  off  an  English  de- 
tachment at  Ordal — The  Dnke  of  San  Carlos  paspes  throagh  the  French  posts — 
Copons  favorable  to  his  misBion — Clinton  and  Manso  endeavor  to  out  off  the 
French  troops  at  Molino  del  Rey — They  fail  through  the  miscondaot  of  Copons — 
Napoleon  recalsa  great  body  of  Suchet's  troops— Wliereupon,  he  reinforces  tlie 
garrison  of  Barcelona,  and  retires  to  Gerona — ^Van  Halen — He  endeavors  to 
beguile  the  governor  of  Tortoza — Fails — Succeeds  at  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and 
Monzon— Sketch  of  the  siege  of  Monzon — It  is  defended  by  the  Italian  soldier 
St.  Jaques  for  one  hundred  and  forty  days — Clinton  and  Copons  invest 
Barcelona — ^The  beguiled  garrisons  of  Lerida,  Mequiuenza,  and  Monzon  arrive 
at  Martorel — Are  surrounded,  and  surrender  on  terms — Capitulation  violated 
by  Copons — ^King  Ferdinand  returns  to  Spain— His  character — Clinton  breaks 
up  his  army— His  conduct  eulogized— Lamentable  sally  from  Barcelona— The 
French  garrisons  beyond  the  Ebro  return  to  France,  and  Habert  evacuates 
Barcelona— Fate  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon— Siege 
of  Santona. 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  WAR  IN  THE  EASTERN  PARTS  OP  SPAIN. 

When  General  Clinton  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck,  his 
whole  force,  composed  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian.«,  Whittingham's  and 
Sarsfield's  Spaniards,  and  two  battalions  of  Roche's  division,  did 
not  furnish  quite  nineteen  thousand  men  under  arms.*  Copons, 
blockading  Mequiuenza,  Lerida  and  Monzon,  and  having  garrisons 
in  Cardona  and  the  Seu  d'Urgel,  the  only  places  in  his  possession, 
could  not  bring  more  thnn  nine  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Elio 
had  nominally  twenty-five  thousand,  but  this  included  Sarsfield's 
and  Roche's  troops,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  with  Clinton. 
It  included,  likewise,  the  bands  of  Villa  Cam  pa,  Duran  and  the 
Empecinado,  scattered  in  r'astile,  Aragon  and  Valencia,  and  acting 
according  to  the  caprices  of  their  chiefs.  His  force,  daily  diminishing 
also  from  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  country  about  Tortoza, 
was  scarcf^ly  sufficient  to  maintain  the  blockades  of  the  French 
fortresses  beyond  the  Ebro. 

Copons'  army  having  no  base  but  the  mountains  about  Vich  and 
Monserrat,  having  no  magazines  or  depots,  or  place  of  arms,  having 
very  little  artillery  and  scarcely  any  cavalry,  lived  as  it  could  from 
day  to  day ;  in  like  manner  lived  Sarsfield's  and  Whittingham's 
troops,  and  Clinton's  army  was  chiefly  fed  on  salt  provisions  from 
the  ships ;  the  two  former  having  no  means  of  transport  w  sm  unable 

*  Appendix  28,  Vol.  IV. 
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to  make  even  one  day's  march  with  ease,  they  were  continually 
upon  the  point  of  starvation,  and  could  never  be  reckoned  as  a 
movable  force.  Nor  indeed  could  the  Anglo-Sicilians,  owing  to 
theii  fecanty  means  of  transport,  make  above  two  or  three  marches 
from  the  sea ;  and  they  were  at  this  time  more  than  usually 
hampered,  being  without  pay,  and  shut  out  from  their  principal 
depots  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta :  by  plague  at  the  first,  yellow  fever 
at  the  second.  The  courage  and  discipline  of  the  British  and 
Germans  set  aside,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  armies  less  efficient 
for  an  offi^nsive  campaign  than  those  of  the  allies  in  Catalonia. 
Qinton's  command  over  the  Spaniards  was  restricted  to  Whitting- 
ham's  and  Sarsfield's  troops,  and  though  he  strove  to  conciliate 
Copons,  that  general's  indolence  and  incapacity  impeded  or  baffied 
all  useful  measures. 

This  analysis  shows  that  Elio  being  entirely  engaged  in  Valencia, 
and  Sarsfield  and  Whittingham  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
movement,  the  army  of  Copons  and  the  Anglo-Sicilians,  together 
furnishing,  when  the  posts  and  escorts  and  the  laborers  employed 
on  the  fortifications  of  Tarragona  were  deducted,  not  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  men,  were  the  only  troops  to  oppose  Suchet, 
who,  without  drawing  a  man  from  his  garrisons,  could  attack  them 
with  thirty  thousand.  Copons  and  Clinton  had  also  different  bases 
and  lines  of  retreat ;  the  first  depended  upon  the  mountains  and  the 
interior  for  security  and  subsistence,  the  second  on  Tarragona  and 
the  fleet.  The  only  mode  of  combining  on  a  single  line  was  to 
make  Valencia  a  common  base,  and  tti-owing  bridges  over  the 
Ebro,  construct  works  to  defend  them.  This  was  recommended  by 
Wellington  to  Lord  William  and  to  Clinton ;  but  the  former  had 
several  times  lost  his  bridges,  partly  from  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
partly  from  the  activity  of  the  garrison  of  Tortoza ;  and  for  Clinton 
the  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  distance ;  because  Tarragona,  where 
all  his  materials  were  deposited,  was  sixty  miles  from  Amposta, 
and  all  his  artificers  were  required  to  restore  the  defences  of  the 
former  place.  The  blockade  of  Tortoza  was  therefore  always  liable 
to  be  raised,  and  the  troops  employed  there  exposed  to  a  sudden 
and  fatal  attack,  since  Suchet,  sure  to  separate  the  Anglo-Sicilians 
from  Copons  when  he  advanced,  could  penetrate  between  them ; 
and  while  the  former  rallied  at  Tarragona,  and  the  latter  at  Igualada, 
his  march  would  be  direct  upon  Tortoza.  He  could  thus  either 
carry  ofi^  his  strong  garrison,  or  passing  the  Ebro  by  the  bridge 
of  the  fortress,  move  without  let  or  hindrance  upon  Peniscoia, 
Saguntum,  and  Valencia,  drive  Elio  back  to  Alicant,  collect  his 
garrisons,  and  return  too  powerful  to  be  meddled  with. 

This  state  of  affairs  led  Wellington  to  recommend  that  the 
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blockade  of  Tortoza  should  be  given  up,  and  the  two  armies  acting 
on  their  own  peculiar  lines,  should  harass  the  enemy's  flanks  and  rear 
alternately  if  he  attacked  either,  but  together  if  he  moved  upon 
Tortoza.  To  besiege  or  blockade  that  place  with  safety,  it  was 
necessary  to  throw  two  bridges  over  the  Ebro  below,  to  enable  the 
n!*mies  to  avoid  Suchet  by  either  bank  when  he  should  succor  the 
place,  as  he  was  sure  to  do ;  but  as  it  was  essential  Copons  should 
not  abandon  Catalonia,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  Tarragona 
the  point  of  retreat  for  both  armies  in  the  first  instance,  after  which 
they  could  separate  and  infest  the  French  rear. 

Thinking  the  difficulty  of  besieging  Tortoza  insuperable,  he 
desired  it  should  be  well  considered  beforehand,  and,  if  invested, 
that  the  troops  should  be  entrenched.  All  his  instructions  tended 
towards  defence,  and  were  founded  upon  his  conviction  of  the  weak 
and  dangerous  position  of  the  allies ;  yet  he  believed  them  to  have 
more  resources  than  they  really  had,  and  to  be  superior  in  number 
to  the  P'rench :  a  great  error  as  already  shown.  Nothing  there- 
fore could  be  more  preposterous  than  Suchet's  alarm  for  the  frontier 
of  France  at  this  time ;  his  personal  reluctance  was  the  only  bar  to 
aiding  Soult  either  indirectly  by  marching  on  Tortoza  and  Valencia, 
or  directly  by  adopting  that  marshaVs  great  project  of  uniting  the 
two  armies  in  Aragon.  Indeed,  Clinton  felt  the  difficulties  of  his 
own  situation  so  stix>ng]y,  that  he  only  retained  the  command  from 
a  strong  sense  of  duty ;  and  Wellington  even  recommended  that 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  should  be  broken  up  and  employed  in 
other  places.  Suchet's  inactivity  was  also  the  more  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  because  any  reverse  or  appearance 
of  reverse  to  the  allies  would,  at  this  time,  have  gone  nigh  to  des- 
troy the  alliance  between  Spain  and  Fngland;  but  personal  jealousy, 
and  ihe  preference  given  to  local  momentary  interests  before  general 
considerations,  hurt  the  French  cause  at  all  periods  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  enabled  the  allies  to  conquer. 

Clinton  had  no  thoughts  of  besieging  Tortoza,  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  obtaining  a  secure  place  of  arms ;  yet  despite  of  his 
intrinsic  weakness,  he  resolved  to  show  a  confident  front,  hoping 
thus  to  keep  Suchet  at  arm's  length.  In  this  view,  he  endeavored 
to  render  Tarragona  once  more  defensible,  notwithstanding  the  nine- 
teen breaches  which  had  been  broken  in  its  walls ;  but  this  work 
was  tedious,  because  he  depended  for  materials  upon  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Thus  immersed  in  difficulties,  he  could  make  little 
change  in  his  positions,  which  were  generally  about  the  Campo, 
Sarstield's  division  only  being  pushed  to  Villa  Franca ;  Suchet, 
meanwhile,  held  the  Llobregut,  and  apparently  to  color  his  assertion 
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as  to  the  strength  of  the  allies,  suffered  Clinton  to  remain  in 
tranquillity. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  reports  that  the  French  were  con- 
centrating, for  what  purpose  was  not  known,  caused  the  English 
general,  although  Tarragona  was  still  indefensible,  to  make  a  for- 
ward movement.  He  dared  not  provoke  a  battle,  but  unwilling  to 
yield  the  resources  of  Villa  Franca  and  other  districts,  pushed  an 
advanced  guard  to  the  former  place.  He  even  fixed  his  head- 
quarters there,  appealing  ready  to  fight ;  yet  his  troops  were  so 
disposed  in  succession  at  Arbos,  Vendrills,  and  Torredembarra, 
that  he  could  retreat  without  dishonor  if  the  French  advanced  in 
force ;  or  could  concentrate  at  Villa  Franca  in  time  to  harass  their 
flank  and  rear  if  they  attempted  to  carry  off  their  garrisons  on  the 
Segre.  Suchet  then  made  several  demonstrations,  sometimes 
against  Copons,  sometimes  against  Clinton,  but  the  letter  maintained 
his  offensive  attitude  with  firmness,  and  even  in  opposition  to 
Wellington's  implied  opinion  that  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  the 
most  suitable  to  his  weakness ;  for  he  liked  not  to  abandon  Tarra- 
gona, the  repairs  of  which  were  now  advancing,  though  slowly,  to 
completion.  His  perseverance  was  crowned  with  success ;  he  pre- 
served the  few  resources  left  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  furnished  Suchet  with  that  semblance  of  excuse  which  he 
desired  for  keeping  aloof  from  Soult. 

In  this  manner,  October  and  November  were  passed,  but  on  the 
1st  of  December,  the  French  general  attempted  to  surprise  the 
allies'  cantonments  at  Villa  Franca,  as  he  had  before  surprised 
them  at  Ordal.  He  moved  in  the  same  order.  One  column  marched 
by  San  Sadurni  on  his  right,  another  by  Bejer  and  Avionet  on  his 
left,  the  main  body  keeping  the  great  road.  He  did  not,  however, 
find  Colonel  Adam  there.  Clinton  had  blocked  the  Ordal,  so  as  to 
render  a  night  surprise  impossible,  and  the  natural  difiiculties  of  the 
other  roads  delayed  the  flanking  columns  Hence,  when  the 
French  reached  Villa  Franca,  Sarsfield  was  in  full  march  lor 
Igualada,  and  the  Anglo- Sicilians,  who  had  only  three  men  wounded 
at  one  of  the  advanced  posts,  were  on  the  strong  ground  about 
Arbos,  whei-e,  being  joined  by  the  supporting  divisions,  they  offered 
battle.  Suchet  then  retired  to  the  Llobregat,  apparently  so  mor- 
tified by  his  failure  that  he  has  not  even  mentioned  it  in  his  Me- 
moirs. 

Clinton  resumed  his  former  ground,  yet  his  embarrassments 
increased,  and  though  he  transferred  two  of  Whittingham's  regi- 
ments to  Copons,  and  sent  Rochets  battalions  back  to  Valencia,  the 
country  was  so  exhausted  that  the  enduring  constancy  of  the  Spa- 
nish soldiers  under  privations  alone  enabled  Sarsfield  to  remain 
TOL.  V. — a  5 
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in  the  field ;  more  than  once  he  was  upon  the  point  of  re-crossing 
the  £bro  to  save  his  soldiers  from  perishing  of  famine.  Here,  as 
in  other  parts,  the  Spanish  government  not  only  starved  their 
troops,  but  would  not  even  provide  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  any 
stores  for  the  defence  of  Tarragona.  And  when  Admiral  Hallowell, 
in  conjunction  with  Quesada,  the  Spanish  commodore  at  Port 
Mahon,  brought  some  ship-guns  from  that  place,  the  minister  of 
war,  (yDonoju,  expressed  his  disapprobation;  observing  with  a 
sneer  that  the  English  might  provide  the  guns  wanting  from  the 
Spanish  ordnance  moved  into  Gibraltar  by  General  Campbell, 
when  he  destroyed  the  lines  of  San  Roque  I 

On  the  9th,  Suchet  pushed  a  small  corps  by  Bejer,  between  the 
(X*dal  and  Sitjes,  and  on  the  10th,  surprised,  at  the  Ostel  of  Ordal, 
.^  an  officer  and  thirty  men  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  cavalry.     This 

ft|i  disaster  was  the  result  of  negligence;  the  detachment  had  dis- 

I  ^  mounted  without  examining  the  buildings  of  the  inn,  and  some 

French  troopers,  concealed  within,  seized  the  horses  and  captured 
^  ^  the  whole  party. 

On  the  17th,  the  French  troops  appeared  at  Martorel,  Ordal, 
and  Bejer,  with  a  view  to  mask  the  march  of  a  large  convoy 
coming  from  Upper  Catalonia  to  Barcelona ;  they  then  resumed 
their  ibrmer  positions,  and  at  the  same  time  Soult's  and  Welling- 
ton's letters  announcing  the  defection  of  the  Nassau  battalions 
arrived.  Wellington's  came  first,  and  enclosed  a  communication 
a  from  Colonel  Kruse  to  his  countryman,  Colonel  Meder,  who  was 

U^  serving  in  Barcelona,  and,  as  Kruse  supposed,  willing  to  abandon 

the  French.     But  when  Clinton,  by  the  aid  of  Manso,  transmitted 
ps.    *  the  letter  to  Meder,  that  officer  handed  it  to  Habert,  who  had 

Y^^  succeeded  Maurice  Mathieu  in  the  command  of  the  city.     All  the 

V^^  German  regiments,  principally  cavalry,  were  immediately  disarmed 

and  sent  to  France ;  Severoli's  Italians  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
called to  Italy,  and  a  number  of  French  soldiers,  selected  to  fill 
the  wasted  ranks  of  the  imperial  guards,  marched  with  tbenu 
Two  thousand  officers  and  soldiers  were  likewise  detached  to  the 
dep6ts  of  the  interior,  to  organize  the  conscripts  of  the  new  levy, 
destined  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Catalonia;  and  besides  these 
drafts,  a  thousand  gens-d'armes,  hitherto  employed  on  the  Spanish 
frontier,  in  aid  of  the  regular  troops,  were  withdrawn.  Suchet  thus 
lost  seven  thousand  veterans,  yet  he  had  still  an  overwhelming 
power  compared  to  the  allies. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  afiairs  that  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos  arrived 
secretly  at  the  French  head-quarters,  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  with 
the  treaty  of  Valen^ay.  Copons  knew  this,  and  was  only  deterred 
from  openly  acceding  to  the  views  of  the  French  emperor,  and  con 
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eluding  a  military  convention,  by  the  decided  conduct  jf  the  Cortes, 
and  the  ascendancy  which  Wellington  had  obtained  over  him  in 
common  with  the  other  Spanish  officers ;  an  ascendancy  which  had 
not  escaped  Sou  It's  sagacity ;  for  he  early  warned  the  French  mi- 
nister that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  them  while  under  the 
powerful  spell  of  the  English  general.  Clinton,  getting  information 
that  the  French  troops  were  diminished  in  numbers,  especially  in 
front  of  Barcelona  and  on  the*  Llobregat,  proposed  to  pass  that 
river  and  invest  Barcelona,  if  Copons,  who  was  in  the  mountains, 
would  undertake  to  provision  Sarsfield's  division  and  keep  the 
French  troops  between  Barcelona  and  Gerona  in  check.  For  thia 
purpose,  he  offered  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
Elio  had  lent  for  the  operations .  in  Catalonia ;  but  Copons,  in- 
fluenced by  San  Carlos*  mission,  or  knowing  the  enemy  were  really 
stronger  than  Clinton  imagined,  declared  he  was  unable  to  hold  the 
French  troops  between  Gerona  and  Barcelona  in  check,  and  could 
not  provision  either  Sarsfield's  division  or  the  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  suggested,  instead,  a  combined  attack  upon  some  of  Suchet's 
posts  on  the  Llobregat,  promising  to  send  Manso  to  Villa  Franca, 
to  confer  upon  the  execution.  Clinton's  proposal  was  made  early 
in  January,  yet  it  was  the  middle  of  that  month  before  Copons  re- 
plied ;  and  then  he  only  sent  Manso  to  offer  the  aid  of  his  brigade 
in  a  combined  attack  upon  two  thousand  French,  who  were  at 
Molino  del  Key.  It  was  however  at  last  arranged  that  Manso 
should,  at  daybreak,  on  the  16th,  seize  the  high  ground  above 
Molino,  on  the  left  of  the  Llobregat,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat 
upon  Barcelona  while  the  Anglo-Sicilians  fell  upon  them  fix>m  the 
right  bank. 

Success  depended  upon  Clinton's  remaining  quiet  until  the  mo- 
ment of  execution,  and  he  could  only  use  the  troops  immediately 
in  hand  about  Villa  Franca,  in  all  six  thousand  men  with  three 
pieces  of  artillery;  but  with  these  he  made  a  night  march  of 
eighteen  miles,  and  was  close  to  the  ford  of  San  Vicente  two 
miles  below  the  fortified  bridge  of  Molino  del  Rey  before  day- 
light. The  French  were  tranquil  and  unsuspicious,  and  he  anx- 
iously but  vainly  awaited  the  signal  of  Manso's  arrival.  When 
the  day  broke,  the  French  piquets  at  San  Vicente  descrying  his 
troops  commenced  a  skirmish,  and  at  the  same  time  a  column  with 
a  piece  of  artillery,  coming  fix>m  Molino,  advanced  to.  attack  him 
thinking  there  was  only  a  patix)ling  detachment  to  deal  with,  for  he 
had  concealed  his  main  body.  Thus  pressed  he  opened  his  guns  per 
force  and  cnppled  the  French  piece,  whereupon  the  reinforcements 
retired  hastily  to  the  entrenchments  at  MoUno;  he  could  then 
easily  have  forced  the  passage  at  the  ford  and  attacked  the  ene- 
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m/s  works  in  the  rear ;  but  this  would  not  have  ensured  the  cap- 
t'ire  of  their  troops,  wherefore  he  still  awaited  Manso's  arrival, 
relying  on  that  partisan's  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  eountiy.  He 
appeared  at  last,  not  as  agreed  upon  at  St.  Filieu,  between  Molino 
and  Barcelona,  but  at  Papiol  above  Molino,  and  the  French  im- 
mediately retreated  by  San  Filieu.  Sarsfield  and  the  cavalry, 
which  Clinton  now  detached  across  the  Llobregat,  followed  them 
hard,  but  the  country  was  difficult,  the  distance  short,  and  they 
soon  gained  a  second  entren<^ed  camp  above  San  Filieu.  A  small 
garrison  remained  in  the  masonry- works  at  Molino ;  Clinton  en- 
deavored to  reduce  it,  but  his  guns  were  not  of  a  calibre  to  break 
the  walls  and  the  enemy  was  strongly  reinforced  towards  evening 
from  Barcelona :  Manso  then  went  to  the  mountains,  and  Clinton 
retured  to  Villa  Franca  having  killed  and  wounded  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  French,  and  lost  only  sixty-four  men,  all 
Spaniards. 

Manso's  failure  surprised  the  English  general,  because,  unlike 
the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  zealous,  skilful,  vigilant, 
modest,  and  humane,  and  a  sincere  co-operator  with  the  British 
officers.  He  however  soon  cleared  himself  of  blame,  assuring 
Clinton  that  Copons,  contrary  to  his  previous  declarations,  had 
joined  him  with  four  thousand  men,  and  taking  the  control  of  his 
troops  not  only  commenced  the  march  two  hours* too  late,  but  with- 
out any  reason  halted  for  three  hours  on  the  way.  Nor  did  Co- 
pons offer  any  excuse  or  explanation  of  his  conduct,  merely  observ- 
ing, that  the  plan  having  failed  he  must  return  to  his  mountains 
nbout  Vich.  A  man  of  any  other  nation  would  have  been  accused 
of  treachery,  but  with  the  Spaniards  there  is  no  limit  to  absurdity, 
and  from  their  actions  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  their 
motives. 

The  great  events  of  the  war  began  now  to  affect  the  struggle  in 
Catalonia.  Suchet  finding  Copons  dared  not  agree  to  the  military 
convention  dependent  upon  the  treaty  of  Valengay,  resigned  all 
thoughts  of  carrying  off  his  garrisons  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  se- 
cretly instructed  the  governor  of  Tortoza,  that  when  his  provisions, 
calculated  to  last  until  April  were  exhausted,  he  should  march 
upon  Mequinenza  and  Lerida,  unite  the  garrisons  there  to  his  own, 
and  make  way  by  Venasque  into  France.  He  then  increased  the 
garrison  of  Barcelona  to  eight  thousand  men  and  prepared  to  take 
the  line  of  the  Fluvia ;  for  the  allied  sovereigns  were  in  France, 
and  Napoleon  had  recalled  ten  thousand  men  with  eighty  pieces 
of  artillery  from  Catalonia,  desiring  they  should  march  as  soon  as 
the  results  expected  from  the  mission  of  San  Carlos  were  felt  by 
the  allies.     Suchet  prepared  the  troops  but  proposed  that  instead 
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of  waiting  for  the  uncertain  result  of  San  Carlos'  mission,  Ferdi- 
nand should  himself  be  sent  to  Spain  through  Catalonia  and  be 
trusted  on  his  faith  to  restore  the  garrisons  in  Valencia.  Then 
he  said  he  could  march  with  his  whole  army  to  Lyons  which  would 
be  more  efficacious  than  sending  detachments.  The  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  was  indeed  the  emperor's  object,  but  this  plausible 
proposition  was  only  a  colorable  counter-project  to  Soult's  plan 
for  a  junction  of  the  two  armies  in  Beam,  since  the  emperor  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  judge  of  what  was  required  for  the  warfare 
immediately  under  his  own  direction. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  affairs  Clinton  attacked  Molino  del 
Rey,  and  would  but  for  the  interference  of  Copons  have  stricken 
a  great  blow,  which  was  however  soon  inflicted  in  another  manner. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  the  French  service,  a  Spaniard  of 
Flemish  descent  called  Van  Halen,  a  handsome  person,  and  witli 
a  natural  genius  for  desperate  treasons  *  He  was  at  first  attached 
to  Joseph's  court,  and  after  that  monarch's  retreat  from  Spain  was 
placed  by  the  Duke  of  Feltre  on  Suchefs  staff";  but  the  French 
party  was  now  a  failing  one  and  Van  Halen  only  sought  by  some 
notable  treachery  to  make  his  peace  with  his  country.  Through 
the  medium  of  a  young  widow,  who  followed  him  without  suffering 
their  connexion  to  appear,  he  informed  Eroles  of  his  object,  and 
transmitted  returns  of  Suchet's  force  and  other  matters  of  interest. 
At  last  having  secretly  opened  Suchet's  portfolio  he  copied  the 
key  of  his  cipher,  and  transmitted  that  also,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  would  soon  pass  over  and  endeavor  to  perform  some  other 
service  at  the  same  time.  The  opportunity  soon  offered.  Suchet 
went  to  Gerona  to  meet  San  Carlos,  leaving  Van  Halen  at  Bar- 
celona, and  the  latter  immediately  taking  an  escort  of  three  hus- 
sars went  to  GranoUers  where  the  cuirassiei-s  were  quartered. 
Using  the  marshal's  name  he  ordered  them  to  escort  him  to  the 
Spanish  outposts,  which  being  in  the  mountains  could  only  be  ap- 
proached by  a  long  and  narrow  pass  where  cavalry  would  be  help- 
less ;  in  this  pass  he  ordered  the  troops  to  bivouac  for  the  night, 
and  when  their  colonel  expressed  his  uneasiness.  Van  Halen  quiet- 
ed him  and  made  a  solitary  mill  their  common  quarters.  He  had 
before  this,  however,  sent  the  widow  to  give  Eroles  information 
of  the  situation  into  which  he  would  bring  the  troops  and  with 
anxiety  awaited  his  attack ;  the  Spanish  general  failed  to  come, 
and  at  daybreak  Van  Halen  still  pretending  he  carried  a  flag  of 
truce  from  Suchet,  rode  off*  with  his  flrst  escort  of  hussars  and  a 
trumpeter  to  the  Spanish  lines.  There  he  ascertained  that  the 
widow  had  been  detained  by  the  outposts ;  whnreupon  he  delivered 
*  Notea  by  Sir  William  Clinton,  MSS. 
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over  his  hussars  to  their  enemies,  and  gave  notice  of  the  situation* 
of  the  cuirassiers  with  a  view  to  their  destruction,  but  they  escaped 
the  danger. 

Van  Halen  and  Eroles  then  forged  Suchet's  signature,  and  the 
former  addressed  letters  in  cipher  to  the  governors  of  Tortoza, 
Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  Monzon ;  telling  them  that  the  emperor, 
in  consequence  of  his  reverses,  required  large  drafts  of  men  from 
Catalonia,  and  had  given  Suchet  orders  to  negotiate  a  convention 
hy  which  the  garrisons  south  of  the  Llobregat  were  to  join  the 
army  with  arms,  baggage  and  followers.  The  result  was  uncertain, 
but  if  the  convention  could  not  be  effected  the  governors  were  to 
join  the  army  by  force,  and  they  were  therefore  immediately  to 
mine  their  principal  bastions  and  be  prepared  to  sally  fortli,  at  an 
appointed  time.  The  marches  and  points  of  junction  were  all 
given  in  detail ;  yet  they  were  told  that  if  the  convention  took  place 
the  marshal  would  immediately  send  an  officer  of  his  staff  to  them, 
with  such  verbal  instructions  as  might  be  necessary ;  the  document 
finished  with  deploring  the  necessity  which  called  for  the  sacrifice 
of  conquests  achieved  by  the  valor  of  the  troops. 

Spies  and  emissaries  who  act  for  both  sides  are  common  in  all 
wars,  but  in  the  Peninsula  so  many  pretended  to  serve  the  French 
and  were  yet  true  to  the  Spaniards,  that  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
betrayal,  Suchet  used  to  place  a  very  small  piece  of  light-colored 
hair  in  the  ciphered  paper,  the  latter  was  then  inclosed  in  a  quill, 
sealed  and  wrapped  in  lead.  When  received,  tlie  small  parcel 
was  carefully  opened  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  if  the  hair  was 
discovered  the  communication  was  good ;  if  not,  the  treachery  was 
apparent  because  the  hair  would  escape  the  vigilance  of  uninitiated 
persons  and  be  lost  by  any  intermediate  examination.  Van  Halen 
knew  this  secret  also,  and  when  his  emissaries  had  returned  after 
delivering  the  preparatory  communicxition,  he  proceeded  in  person 
with  a  forged  convention  first  to  Tortoza ;  for  Suchet  has  errone- 
ously stated  in  his  Memoirs  that  the  primary  attempts  were  made 
at  Lerida  and  Mequinenza.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
Spanish  officers  and  by  some  French  deserters  dressed  in  the  uni- 
forms of  the  hussars  he  had  betrayed  to  the  Spanish  outposts. 
The  governo',  Robert,  though  a  vigilant  officer,  was  deceived  and 
prepared  to  evacuate  the  place.  During  the  night  however  a  true 
emissary  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Suchet  of  a  later  date  than  the 
forged  convention.  Robert  then  endeavored  to  entice  Van  Halen 
into  the  fortress,  but  the  other  was  too  wary  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  Mequinenza  and  Lerida  where  he  completely  overreached 
the  governors  and  then  went  to  Monzon. 

This  small  fortress  had  now  been  besieged  since  the  28th  of 
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September,  1813,  by  detachments  from  the  Catalan  anny  and  the 
bands  from  Aragon.  Its  means  of  defence  were  slight,  but  there 
was  within  a  man  of  resolution  and  genius,  called  St.  Jacques ;  a 
Piedmontese  by  birth,  he  was  only  a  private  soldier  of  Engineers, 
but  the  commandant,  appreciating  his  worth,  was  so  modest  and 
prudent  as  to  yield  the  direction  of  the  defence  entirely  to  him. 
Abounding  in  resources,  he  met,  and  at  every  point  baffled  the 
besiegers,  who  worked  principally  by  mines,  and  being  as  brave  as 
he  was  ingenious,  always'  led  the  numerous  counter-attacks  with 
which  he  contrived  to  check  the  approaches  above  and  below 
ground.  The  siege  continued  until  the  18th  of  February,  when  the 
subtle  Van  Halen  arrived,  and  by  his  Spanish  wiles  obtained  in  a 
few  hours  what  Spanish  courage  and  perseverance  had  vainly 
striven  to  gain  for  one  hundred  and  forty  days.  The  commandant 
was  suspicious  at  first;  but  when  Van  Halen  suffered  him  to  send 
an  officer  to  ascertain  that  Lerida  and  Mequinenza  were  evacuated, 
he  was  beguiled  like  the  others,  and  marched  to  join  the  garrisons 
of  those  places.  Clinton  had  been  informed  of  this  project  by 
£roles  as  early  as  the  2 2d  of  January ;  and  though  he  did  not 
expect  any  French  general  would  be  so  egregiously  misled,  readily 
promised  the  assistance  of  his  army  to  capture  the  garrisons  on 
their  march. 

Suchet  was  then  falling  back  upon  the  Fluvia,  and  Clinton, 
seeing  the  fortified  line  of  the  Llobregat  weakened,  and  being 
uncertain  of  Suchet's  real  strength  and  designs,  renewed  his  former 
proposal  to  Copons  for  a  combined  attack,  which  should  force  the 
French  general  to  discover  his  real  situation  and  projects.  Ere 
he  could  obtain  an  answer,  the  want  of  forage  compelled  him  to 
refuse  the  Spanish  cavalry  lent  to  him  by  Elio,  and  Sarsfield's 
division  was  reduced  to  its  last  ration.  The  French  thus  made 
their  retreat  unmolested,  for  Clinton's  project  necessarily  involved 
the  investment  of  Barcelona  after  passing  the  Llobregat ;  and  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  cavalry,  mounted  on  small  Egyptian  animals,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  foundered  or  unserviceable  from  sand- 
cracks,  a  disease  very  common  amongst  the  horses  of  that  country, 
were  too  weak  to  act  without  the  aid  of  Elio*s  horsemen.  Moreover, 
as  a  division  of  infantry  was  left  at  Tarragona,  awaiting  the  effect 
of  Van  Halen's  wiles  against  Tortoza,  the  aid  of  Sarsfield's  troops 
was  indispensable. 

Copons  accepted  the  proposition  towards  the  end  of  the  month ; 
the  Spanish  cavalry  was  then  in  the  rear,  but  Sarsfield  having 
obtained  some  provisions,  the  army  was  put  in  movement  the  3d 
of  February;  and  as  Suchet  was  near  Gerona,  it  passed  the 
Llobregat  at  the  bridge  of  Molino  del  Rey  without  resistance.    On 
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the  5th,  Sarsfield*s  piquets  were  vigorously  attacked  at  San  Filieu 
by  the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  but  he  supported  them  with  his  whole 
division,  and  being  reinforced  with  some  cavalry,  repulsed  the 
French  and  pursued  them  to  the  walls.  On  the  7th,  the  city  was 
invested  on  the  land  side  by  Copons,  aided  by  Manso,  and  on  the 
sea-board  by  Hallo  well,  who,  following  the  movements  of  the  army, 
blockaded  the  harbor  with  the  Castor  fngate,and  anchored  the  Fame 
off  Mataro.  On  the  8th,  intelligence  arrived  of  Van  Halen's  failure 
at  Tortoza,  yet  the  blockade  of  Barcelona  continued  uninterrupted 
until  the  16th,  when  Clinton  was  informed  by  Copons  of  the  success 
at  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  Monzon.  The  garrisons,  he  said,  would 
march  upon  Igualada,  and  Eroles  who,  under  pretence  of  causing 
the  convention  to  be  observed  by  the  somatenes,  was  to  follow  in 
their  rear,  proposed  to  undeceive  and  disarm  them  at  that  place. 
On  the  17th,  he  sent  notice  that  Martorel  had  been  fixed  upon  in 
preference  to  Igualada ;  and  as  the  French  would  be  at  the  former 
place  that  evening,  Clinton  was  desired  to  send  some  of  his  troops 
there  to  insure  the  success  of  the  pi'oject. 

This  change  of  plan  and  the  short  warning,  for  Martorel  was  a 
long  march  from  Barcelona,  together  with  the  doubts  and  embar- 
rassments which  Copons'  conduct  always  caused,  inclined  the 
English  general  to  avoid  meddling  with  the  matter  at  all;  yet 
fearing  it  would  fail  in  the  Spaniard's  hands,  he  finally  drafted  a 
strong  division  of  troops,  and  marched  in  person  to  MartoreL 
There  he  met  Copons,  who  told  him  the  French  would  not  pass 
Esparaguera  that  night,  that  Eroles  was  close  in  their  rear,  and 
another  division  of  the  Catalan  army  at  Bispal  blocking  the  bridge 
at  MartoreL  Clinton  immediately  undertook  to  pass  the  Llobregat, 
meet  the  French  column,  and  block  the  road  of  San  Sadurni ;  and 
he  arranged  with  Copons  the  necessary  precautions  and  signals. 

About  nine  o'clock,  Isidore  la  Marque  arrived  with  the  garrisons 
at  Martorel,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Eroles.  No  other 
troops  were  to  be  seen,  and  after  a  short  halt,  the  French  continued 
their  march  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat,  where  the  Barcelona 
road  enters  a  narrow  pass  between  the  river  and  a  precipitous  hill. 
When  they  were  completely  entangled,  Clinton  sent  an  officer  to 
forbid  their  further  progress,  and  referred  them  to  Copons,  who 
was  at  Martorel,  for  an  explanation ;  then  giving  the  signal,  all  the 
heights  around  were  instantly  covered  with  armed  men.  It  was  m 
vain  to  offer  resistance,  and  two  generals,  having  two  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  four  guns,  and  a  rich  military  chest,  capitulated ;  but 
upon  conditions,  which  were  granted,  and  immediately  violated 
with  circumstances  of  great  harshness  and  insult  to  the  prisoners. 
The  odium  of  this  baseness,  which  was  quite  gratuitous,  since  the 
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French,  helpless  in  the  defile,  must  have  submitted  to  any  terms, 
attaches  entirely  to  the  Spaniards.  Clinton  refused  to  meddle  in 
any  manner  with  the  convention.  He  had  not  been  a  party  to 
Van  Halen's  deceit;  he  appeared  only  to  ensure  the  surrender  of 
an  armed  force  in  the  field  which  the  Spaniards  could  not  have 
'  subdued  without  his  aid ;  he  refused  even  to  be  present  at  any 
consultation  previous  to  the  capitulation ;  and  notwithstanding  an 
assertion  to  the  contrary  in  Suchet's  Memoirs,  no  appeal  on  tho 
subject  from  that  marshal  ever  reached  him.* 

During  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  the  infatuation  of  the 
French  leaders  was  extreme.  The  chief  of  one  of  the  battalions, 
more  sagacious  than  his  general,  told  Lamarque  in  the  night  of  the 
16th  at  Igualada  that  he  was  betrayed;  at  the  same  time,  he  urged 
him  to  abandon  his  artillery  and  baggage,  and  march  in  the  direction 
of  Vich,  to  which  place  they  could  force  their  way  in  despite  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  Robert,  when  he  had 
detected  the  imposture,  and  failed  to  entice  Van  Halen  into  Tortoza, 
did  not  make  a  sudden  sally  upon  him  and  the  Spanish  officers  who 
were  with  him,  all  close  to  the  works.  And  still  more  notable  is 
it  that  the  other  governors,  more  especially  as  Van  Halen  was  a 
foreigner,  did  not  insist  upon  the  bearer  of  such  a  convention 
remaining  to  accompany  their  march:  it  was  well  observed  by 
Suchet,  that  Van  Halen's  refusal  to  enter  the  gates  was  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  his  treachery. 

The  troops  recalled  by  Napoleon  now  moved  into  France,  and 
in  March  a  second  column  of  equal  force  was  directed  upon  Lyons, 
but  the  arrival  of  Wellington  on  the  Garonne  caused,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  find,  a  change  in  its  destination.  An  order  of  the  minister 
at  war  then  caused  Suchet  to  open  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Copons, 
to  deliver  up  all  the  fortresses  held  by  his  troops,  except  Figueras 
and  Rosas,  provided  the  garrisons  were  allowed  to  rejoin  the  army. 
The  Spanish  commander  assented,  and  the  authorities  generally 
were  anxious  to  adopt  the  proposal,  but  the  regency  referred  the 
matter  to  Wellington,  who  rejected  it  without  hesitation,  as  tending 
to  increase  the  force  immediately  opposed  to  him.  Thus  baffled 
and  overreached  at  all  points,  Suchet  destroyed  the  works  of  Olot, 
Besalu,  Bascara  and  Palamos,  dismantled  Gerona  and  Rosas,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Figueras.  He  was  followed  by  Copons, 
but  though  he  still  had  twelve  thousand  veterans,  besides  the 
national  guards  and  depots  of  the  French  departments,  he  obsti- 
nately refused  aid  to  boult,  and  yet  remained  inactive  himself. 
The  blockade  of  Barcekua  was  therefore  maintained  by  the  allies 
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without  difficulty  or  danger,  save  what  arose  from  their  commis- 
sariat embarrassments  and  the  efforts  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Habert  made  a  sally  with  six  battalions, 
thinking  to  surprise  Sarsfield ;  but  he  was  beaten,  and  Meder,  the 
Nassau  officer,  was  killed.  The  blockade  was  thus  continued  until 
the  12th  of  March,  when  Clinton  received  orders  from  Wellington 
to  break  up  his  army,  to  send  the  foreign  troojis  to  Sicily,  and 
march  with  the  British  battalions  by  Tudela,  to  join  the  great 
army  in  France.  He  wished  to  obey,  but  Suchet  was  stiU  in 
strength,  and  Copons  appeared  to  be  provoking  a  collision^  though 
he  was  quite  unable  to  oppose  the  French  in  the  field,  and  to  main- 
tain the  blockade  of  Barcelona  in  addition,  after  the  Anglo-Sicilians 
should  depart,  was  quite  impossible.  The  latter  therefore  remained, 
and,  on  the  19th  of  March,  Ferdinand  reached  the  French  fron- 
tier. 

This  event,  which,  happening  five  or  even  three  months  before, 
would  probably  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  war,  was  now  of  little 
consequence.  Suchet  proposed  to  Copons  to  escort  Ferdinand 
with  the  French  army  to  Barcelona,  and  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  place ;  but  this  the  Spanish  general  dared  not  assent  to ;  for 
he  feared  Wellington  and  his  own  regency,  and  was  closely  watched 
by  Colonel  Coffin,  who  had  been  placed  near  him  by  Clinton.  The 
French  general  then  proposed  to  the  king  a  convention  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  garrisons,  to  which  Ferdinand  agreed  with  the  facility 
of  a  false  heart ;  for  his  great  anxiety  was  to  reach  Valencia, 
because  the  determination  of  the  Cortes  to  bind  him  to  conditions 
before  he  recovered  his  throne  was  evident ;  the  Spanish  genei'als 
were  apparently  faithful  to  the  Cortes,  and  the  British  influence 
was  sure  to  be  opposed  to  him  while  he  was  burthened  with  French 
engagements. 

Suchet  was  to  demand  securities  for  the  restoration  of  his  garri- 
sons previous  to  Ferdinand's  entry  into  Spain,  but  time  was  pre- 
cious, and  he  escorted  him  at  once  with  the  whole  French  army  to 
the  Fluvia,  having  received  his  promise  to  restore  the  garrisons  ;* 
he  also  retained  Don  Carlos  as  a  hostage  ;  yet  even  this  security  he 
relinquished  when  the  king,  writing  from  Gerona,  confirmed  his 
first  promise.  On  the  24th,  in  presence  of  the  Catalan  and  French 
armies,  ranged  in  order  of  battle  on  either  bank  of  the  Fluvia, 
Fofdinand  passed  that  river,  and  became  once  more  king  of  Spain. 
He  had  been  a  rebellious  son  in  the  palace,  a  plotting  traitor  at 
Aranjuez,  a  dastard  at  Bayonne,  an  efifeminate  superstitious  fawning 
slave  at  Valen^ay,  and  now,  after  six  years'  captivity,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country  an  ungrateful  and  cruel  tyrant ;  he  would  have 

*  Sachci^b  MemuiiB. 
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been  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of  princes  if  his  favorite 
brother  Don  Carlos  had  not  existed.  Reaching  Clinton's  camp  the 
30th,  he  reviewed  the  troops,  and  then  proceeded  to  Zaragoza  and 
finally  to  Valencia.*  Suchet  says  the  honors  of  war  were  paid  to 
him  by  all  the  French  garrisons,  but  this  was  not  the  case  at  Bar- 
celona, no  man  appeared  even  on  the  walls. 

After  this  event,  the  French  marshal  having  repassed  the  Pyre- 
nees, leaving  only  a  division  at  Figueras,  Clinton  designed  to  break 
up  his  army,  but  was  again  stopped  by  the  vexatious  conduct  of 
Copons,  who  would  not  relieve  the  Anglo-Sicilians  at  the  blockade, 
nor  notice  any  communications  on  the  subject  before  the  11th  of 
April.  On  the  14th,  however,  the  troops  marched,  part  to  embark 
at  Tarragona,  part  to  join  Wellington.  Copons  then  became  terri- 
fied, lest  Robert,  abandoning  Tortoza,  should  come  to  Barcelona, 
and  enclose  him  between  them  and  the  division  at  Figueras,  where- 
fore Clinton  once  more  halted.  There  was  reason.  For  llabert 
had  transmitted  to  Robert  the  emperor's  orders  to  break  out  of 
Tortoza  and  gain  Barcelona,  instead  of  passing  by  the  valley  of 
Venasque  as  Suchet  had  prescribed,  and  the  twelve  thousand  men 
thus  united  were  then  to  push  into  France.  This  letter  was  in- 
tercepted, copied  and  sent  on  to  Robert,  whose  answer  being  like- 
wise intercepted,  showed  he  had  no  inclination  for  the  enterprise ; 
Clinton  therefore  continued  his  embarkation  and  completed  his 
honorable  but  difficult  task.  With  a  force  weak  in  numbers,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  what  constitutes  strength  in  the  field,  he  had 
maintained  a  dangerous  position  for  eight  months;  and  though 
Copons'  incapacity  and  ill-will,  and  other  circumstances  beyond 
control,  did  not  permit  any  brilliant  actions,  he  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  a  superior  army,  suffered  no  disaster,  and  gained  some 
advantages. 

While  his  troops  were  embarking,  Habert,  in  furtherance  of  the 
emperor's  project,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  though  repulsed  with 
loss,  he  killed  or  wounded  eight  hundred  Spaniards.  This  was  a 
lamentable  combat.  The  war  had  terminated  long  before,  yet  in- 
telligence of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  only  arrived  four  days  later. 
Habert  was  now  repeatedly  ordered  by  Suchet  and  the  Duke  of 
Feltre  to  give  up  Barcelona ;  but  warned  by  the  breach  of  former 
conventions,  he  held  it  until  he  was  assi  red  that  the  French  garri- 
sons in  Valencia  had  returned  to  Fra  ice,  which  did  not  happen 
until  the  28th  of  May,  when  he  marched  to  his  own  country .f  This 
event,  the  last  operation  of  the  whole  war,  released  the  Duchess  of 
Bourbon.     She  and  the  old  Prince  of  Conti  had  been  retained  pri« 
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fioners  in  the  city  during  the  Spanish  struggle,  the  prince  died 
early  in  1814,  the  duchess  survived,  and  now  returned  to  France. 

How  little  the  Spaniards  were  able  of  their  own  strength  to 
shake  xSapoleon  off,  was  now  apparent  to  all  the  world.  For,  not- 
withstanding Wellington's  victories,  notwithstanding  the  invasion 
of  France,  six  fortresses,  Figueras,  Barcelona,  Tortoza,  Morella, 
Peniscola,  Saguntum  and  Denia  were  recovered,  not  by  arms,  but 
by  the  general  peace.  And  but  for  the  deceits  of  Van  Halen, 
there  would  have  been  three  others  similarly  situated  in  the  eastern 
parts  alone ;  while  in  the  north,  Santona  was  recovered  in  the  same 
manner ;  for  neither  the  long  blockade  nor  the  active  operations 
against  that  place,  of  which  some  account  shall  now  be  given, 
caused  it  to  surrender. 

Santona  stands  on  one  of  those  promontori^  so  frequent  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which,  connected  by  low  sandy  necks  with  the  main 
land,  offer  good  harbors.  Its  waters,  deep  and  capacious,  furnished 
two  bays ;  the  outer  one,  or  roadstead,  was  commanded  by  the 
works  of  Santona  itself,  and  by  those  of  Laredo,  a  considerable 
town  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  opposite  point  of  the 
harbor.  A  narrow  entmnce  to  the  inner  port  was  between  a  spit 
of  land  called  the  Puntal,  and  the  low  isthmus  on  which  the  town 
of  Santona  is  built.  The  natural  strength  of  the  ground  was  very 
great,  but  the  importance  of  Santona  arose  from  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion as  a  harbor  and  fort  of  support  in  the  Montana  de  Santander ; 
by  holding  it,  the  French  shut  out  the  British  shipping  from  the 
only  place  which,  being  defensible  on  the  land  side,  furnished  a 
good  harbor  between  San  Sebastian  and  Cor  una.  Thus  they  pro- 
tected the  sea-flank  of  their  long  line  of  invasion,  obtained  a  port 
of  refuge  for  their  own  coasting  vessels,  and  a  post  of  support  for 
the  movable  columns  sent  to  chase  the  partidas,  who  abounded  in 
that  rough  district.  And  when  the  battle  of  Vittoria  placed  the 
allies  on  the  Bidassoa,  there  issued  from  Santona  a  number  of 
privateers  to  intercept  Wellington's  supplies,  and  interrupt  his  ' 
communication  with  Coruna,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  even  with 
England. 

To  obtain  Santona  was  an  object  of  early  interest  with  both  par- 
ties. The  French  seized  it  at  once,  and  although  the  Spaniards 
recovered  possession  of  it  in  1810,  they  were  driven  out  again  im- 
mediately. The  English  ministers  then  commenced  deliberating 
and  concocting  extensive,  and  for  that  reason  injudicious  and  im- 
practicable plans  of  offensive  operations,  to  be  based  upoi  *he 
possession  of  the  place,  but  Napoleon  fortified  it  and  kept  it  to  iLe 
end  of  the  wai*.  In  August,  1812,  its  importance  was  better  un- 
derstood by  tlie  Spaniards,  and  it  was  continually  menaced  by  the 
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numerous  bands  of  Biscay,  the  Asturias  and  the  Montana.  Four- 
teen hundred  men,  including  the  crew  of  a  corvette,  then  formed 
its  garrison,  the  works  were  not  very  strong,  and  only  forty  pieces 
of  artillery  were  mounted.  Napoleon,  however,  foreseeing  the 
disasters  which  Mai-mont  was  provoking,  sent  General  Lameth  to 
take  charge  of  the  defence ;  he  augmented  the  works,  and  con- 
structed advanced  redoubts  on  two  hills,  called  the  Grumo  and  the 
Brisco,  which,  like  San  Bartolomeo  at  San  Sebastian,  closed  the 
i:<thmus  inland.  He  also  erected  a  strong  redoubt  and  blockhouse 
on  the  Puntal,  to  command  the  straits,  and  sweep  the  roadstead  in 
conjunction  with  the  fort  of  Laredo,  which  he  repaired;  minor 
batteries  also  he  made,  and  having  cast  a  chain  to  secure  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbor,  he  covered  the  rocky  promontory  of 
Santona  itself  with  defensive  works. 

Some  dismounted  guns  remained  in  the  arsenal,  others  which 
had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  took 
the  place  in  1810,  were  fished  up,  and  the  garrison,  felling  trees 
in  the  vicinity,  made  carriages  for  them ;  by  these  means  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guns  were  finally  placed  in  battery  and  there  was 
abundance  of  ammunition.  The  corvette  was  not  sea-worthy,  but 
Lameth  established  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  and  other  small  crafl, 
which  sallied  forth  whenever  the  signal-posts  on  the  headland  gave 
notice  of  the  approach  of  vessels  liable  to  attack,  or  of  French 
coasters  bringing  provisions  and  stores.  The  garrison  had  previ- 
ously lost  many  men,  killed  in  a  barbarous  manner  by  the  parti- 
tlas,  and  in  revenge  they  never  gave  quarter  to  their,  enemies. 
Lametli,  shocked  at  this  inhumanity,  forhad  under  pain  of  death 
any  further  reprisals,  rewarded  those  men  who  bi-ought  in  prison- 
ers, and  treated  the  latter  with  gentleness ;  the  Spaniards,  perceiv- 
ing this,  also  changed  their  system  and  civilization  resumed  its 
rights.  From  this  time  military  operations  were  incessant,  the 
garrison  sometimes  made  sallies,  sometimes  sustained  partial  at- 
tacks, sometimes  aided  the  movable  columns  employed  by  the 
different  generals  of  the  army  of  the  north  to  put  down  the  partisan 
warfare,  which  seldom  was  even  lulled  in  the  Montana. 

After  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Santona  was  invested  on  the  land 
side  by  a  part  of  the  troops  composing  the  fourth  Spanish  army. 
It  was  blockaded  also  on  the  sea-board  by  the  English  ships  of 
war;  but  only  nominally,  for  the  garrison  received  supplies,  and 
Lameth's  fiotilla  took  many  store-ships  and  other  vessels  and  de- 
layed convoys ;  the  land  blockade  thus  became  a  nullity  and  the 
Spanish  officers  complained  with  reason  that  they  suffered  priva- 
tions and  endured  hardships  without  an  object.  These  complaints 
^nd  his  own  embarrassments,  caused  by  Lord  Melville's  neglect, 
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indiv^ftd  Wellington  in  October,  1818,  when  he  could  ill  spare 
troops  to  think  of  employing  a  brigade  under  Lord  Aylmar  in  the 
attack  of  Santona ;  that  project,  as  already  mentioned,  was  laid 
aside;  but  an  English  engineer.  Captain  Wells,*  was  sent  with 
some  sappers  and  miners  to  quicken  the  operations  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  and  his  small  detachment  has  been  by  a  French  writer 
magnified  into  a  whole  battalion. 

Wells  remained  six  months,  for  the  Spanish  generals  thougti 
brave  and  willing,  were  tainted  with  the  national  defect  of  procras- 
tination. The  siege  therefore  made  no  progress,  languishing  until 
the  13th  of  February,  1814,  when  Barco  the  Spanish  commander 
carried  the  fort  of  Puntal  in  the  night  by  escalade,  killing  thirty 
men  and  taking  twenty-three  prisoners ;  yet  the  fort  being  under 
the  fire  of  the  Santona  works,  was  necessarily  dismantled  and 
abandoned  the  next  morning.  A  piquet  was  lefl  there,  but  La- 
meth  embarked  a  detachment  and  recovered  his  fort.  In  the  night 
>f  the  21st  Barco  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  with  a  part  of  his 
force  upon  the  outposts  of  £1  Grumo  and  Brusco  on  the  Santona 
side  of  the  harbor,  and  led  the  remainder  of  his  troops  in  person  to 
storm  the  foit  and  town  of  Laredo.  He  earned  the  latter  and  some 
other  defences  of  the  fort,  which  being  on  a  rock  was  only  to  be 
approached  by  an  isthmus  so  narrow  as  to  be  closed  by  a  single  for- 
tified house ;  in  this  assault  he  was  killed  and  the  attack  ceased ; 
yet  the  troops  retained  what  they  had  won  and  established  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  rock  where  they  were  covered  from  hre. 
The  attack  on  the  other  side,  conducted  by  Colonel  Llorente,  was 
successful;  he  carried  the  smallest  of  the  two  outworks  on  the 
Brusco,  and  closely  invested  the  largest  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
by  mine  and  assault  to  take  it.  A  large  breach  was  however 
made  and  the  commandant  seeing  he  could  no  longer  defend  his 
post,  valiantly  broke  through  the  investment  and  saved  himself  in 
the  Grumo ;  but  next  day  the  Grumo  itself  was  abandoned  by  the 
French. 

Wells,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the  Puntal  escalade,  now 
strenuously  urged  the  Spaniards  to  crown  the  counter-scarp  of  the 
fort  at  Laredo  and  attack  vigorously ;  they  preferred  establishing 
four  field-pieces  to  batter  it  in  form  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
yards,  but  their  guns  were  dismounted  the  moment  they  began  to 
fire,  and  thus  corrected,  the  Spanish  generals  committed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  attack  to  Wells.  He  opened  a  heavy  musketry  fire  on 
the  fort  to  stifie  the  noise  of  his  workmen,  pushed  trenches  up  the 
hill  close  to  the  counterscarp  in  the  night,  and  was  proceeding  to 
burst  open  the  gate  with  a  few  field-pieces  and  cut  down  the  pali« 
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sadf^«  when  the  Italian  garrison,  whose  muskets  from  constant  use 
wer«  so  injured  that  few  would  go  off,  mutinied  against  their  com- 
mander, and  making  him  a  prisoner,  surrendered  the  place.  This 
event  gave  the  Spaniards  the  command  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  and  Lameth  offered  to  capitulate  in  April  upon  condition 
of  returning  to  France  with  his  garrison :  Wellington  refused  this 
proposal,  and  Santona  remained  a  French  fortress  until  the  general 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

Having  now  terminated  the  narrative  of  all  military  and  political 
events  which  happened  in  the  Peninsula,  the  reader  will  henceforth 
be  enabled  to  follow  without  interruption  the  events  of  the  war  in 
the  south  of  France,  which  shall  be  continued  in  the  next  book. 
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luapoleon  recfds  several  divisiona  of  infantry  and  cavalry  from  Soult'a  army— 
Embarra&smente  of  that  marshal — Mr.  Batbedat,  a  banker  of  Bayonne,  ouen 
to  aid  the  alliea  secretly  with  inonev  and  provisions — La  Roche  JacQuelin  and 
other  Bourbon  partisans  arrive  at  the  aUie«*  head-qnartert« — ^The  DiiKe  of  An- 
goalftme  arrives  there — Lord  Wellington's  political  views — General  reflections 
— Soult  embarrassed  by  the  hostility  of  the  French  people — Lord  Wellington 
embarrassed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards — Soult's  remarkable  project  for 
the  defence  of  "France — Na|>oleon's  reasons  for  neglecting  it  put  hypothetioaliy 
—Lord  Wellington's  situation  suddenly  ameliorated — his  wise  policy,  fore- 
sight, and  diligence — Resolves  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Adour,  below  Ba- 
yonne,  imd  to  drive  Soult  from  that  river— Soult°s  system  of  defence — NumberB 
of  the  contending  armies — Passage  <»f  the  Gaves — Combat  of  Garris— Lord 
Wellington  forces  the  line  of  the  Bidouze  and  Gave  of  Mauleon — Soult  takes 
the  line  of  the  Gave  dc  Oleron,  and  resolves  to  change  his  ^y8tem  of  operations. 

Wellington's  difficulties  were  great  Those  of  his  adversary 
were  even  more  embarrassing,  because  the  evil  was  at  the  root ;  it 
was  not  misapplication  of  power,  but  the  want  of  power  itself  which 
paralyzed  Soult's  operations.  Napoleon  trusted  much  to  the  effect 
of  his  treaty  wftb  Ferdinand,  but  the  intrigues  to  retard  his  journey 
continued  ;  and  though  the  emperor,  after  the  refusal  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Spanish  government,  permitted  him  to  return  without  con- 
ditions, as  thinking  his  presence  would  alone  embarrass  and  perhaps 
break  the  English  alliance  with  Spain,  he  did  not,  as  before  shown^ 
arrive  until  March.  How  Napoleon's  views  were  frustrated  by  his 
secret  enemies  is  one  of  the  obscure  parts  of  French  history,  which 
time  may  possibly  clear,  but  probably  only  with  a  feeble  and  un- 
certain light ;  for  truth  can  never  be  expected  in  the  memoirs,  if 
any  should  appear,  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  and  other 
politicians  of  their  stamp,  whose  plots  rendered  his  supernatural 
efforts  to  rescue  France  from  her  iiivaders  abortive ;  meanwhile, 
there  is  nothing  to  check  or  expose  the  political  and  literary  em- 
pirics who  never  fail  on  such  occasions  to  poison  the  sources  of 
history. 

Relying  on  Ferdinand's  journey,  and  pressed  by  the  necessity  of 
augmenting  his  own  weak  army,  Napoleon  now  told  Soult  he  must 
ultimately  take  from  him  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  ca- 
valry.    The  undecided  nature  of  his  first  battle  at  Brienne  caused 
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him  to  enforce  this  notice  in  the  beginning  of  February ;  but  he 
had  previously  sent  innperial  commissaries  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  France,  with  instructions  to  hasten  the  new  conscription, 
to  form  national  and  urban  guards,  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  aid  the  operations  of  the  armies  by  the  action  of 
the  people.  These  measures  failed  generally  in  the  south.  The 
urban  cohorts  were  readily  formed  as  a  means  of  police,  and  the 
conscription  was  successful,  but  the  people  remained  sullen  and 
apathetic;*  and  the  civil  commissaries  are  said  to  have  been,  with 
some  exceptions,  pompous,  declamatory,  and  affecting  great  state 
and  dignity  without  energy  and  activity.  Ill-will  was  also  produced 
by  the  vexatious  and  corrupt  conduct  of  the  subordinate  govern- 
ment agents,  who,  seeing  in  the  general  distress  and  confusion  a 
good  opportunity  to  forward  their  personal  interests,  oppressed  the 
people  for  their  own  profit.  This  it  was  easy  to  do,  because  the 
extreme  want  of  money  rendered  requisitions  unavoidable ;  and 
under  the  confused  direction  of  civilians,  partly  ignorant  and  un- 
used to  difficult  times,  partly  corrupt  and  partly  disaffected  to  the 
emperor,  the  abuses  inevitably  attendant  upon  such  a  system  were 
numerous,  and  to  the  people  so  offensive,  that  numbers,  to  avoid 
them,  passed  with  their  carts  and  utensils  into  the  lines  of  the 
allies.  An  official  letter,  written  from  Bayonne  at  this  period  run 
thus :  "  Tlie  English  general's  policy  and  the  good  discipline  he 
maintains  does  us  more  harm  than  ten  battles;  every  peasant 
wishes  to  be  under  his  protection.'' 

Another  source  of  anger  was  Sou  It's  works  near  Bayonne,  where 
the  richer  inhabitants  could  not  bear  to  have  their  country  villas 
and  gardens  destroyed  by  the  engineer,  he  who  spares  not  for 
beauty  or  for  pleasure.  The  merchants,  a  class  nearly  alike  in  all 
nations,  with  whom  profit  stands  for  country,  had  been,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  long  averse  to  Napoleon's  policy,  which,  from  necessity, 
interfered  with  their  commerce.  And  this  feeling  must  have  been 
very  strong  in  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  ;  for  one  Batbedat,  a  banker 
of  the  former  place,  having  obtained  leave  to  go  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
under  pretence  of  settling  the  accounts  of  English  officers,  prisoners 
of  war,  to  whom  he  had  advanced  money,  offered  Wellington  to 
Bupply  his  (U'my  with  various  commodities,  and  even  provide 
money  for  bills  on  the  English  treasury.  In  return,  he  demanded 
licenses  for  twenty  vessels  to  go  from  Bordeaux,  Rochelle  and 
Mants,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz ;  and  they  were  given  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  carry  back  colonial  produce  ;  but  as  the  English  navy 
would  not  respect  them,  the  banker  and  his  coadjutors  hesitated. 

*  SOQlt'B  MSS. 
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and  thus  Faved  their  ships,  for  the  English  ministers  refused  to 
sanction  the  licenses,  and  rebuked  Wellington ! 

During  these  events,  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  coming 
from  Brittany  and  La  Vendee,  spread  themselves  all  over  the 
south  of  France,  and  one  of  the  heroic  family  of  La  Roche  Jacquelin 
arrived  at  head-quarters.  Bemadotte  also  sent  an  agent  to  those 
parts,  and  the  Count  of  Grammont,  a  captain  in  the  British  cavalry, 
was  at  the  desire  of  the  Marquis  de  Mailhos,  another  of  the  mal- 
contents, sent  to  England  to  call  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon forward.  Finally,  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  arrived  at  head- 
quarters, and  was  received  with  respect  in  private,  though  not 
suflTered  to  attend  the  army.  The  English  general,  indeed,  per- 
suaded that  the  great  body  of  the  French  people,  especially  in  the 
south,  were  inimical  to  Napoleon's  government,  was  sanguine  as  to 
the  utility  of  encouraging  a  Bourbon  party ;  yet,  he  held  his  judg« 
ment  in  abeyance,  sagaciously  observing  he  could  not  come  to  a 
safe  conclusion  merely  from  the  feelings  of  some  people  in  one 
comer  of  France.  And  as  the  allied  sovereigns  seemed  backward 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  unless  some  positive  general  movement 
in  favor  of  the  Bourbons  was  made,  and  there  were  negotiations 
for  peace  actually  going  on,  it  would  be,  he  said,  unwise  and  un- 
generous to  precipitate  the  partisans  of  the  fallen  house  into  a 
premature  outbreak,  and  then  leave  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
enemy. 

That  Wellington  should  think  public  opinion  was  against  Napo- 
leon is  not  surprising ;  it  seemed  to  be  so,  and  a  very  strong  Bour- 
bon party,  and  one  still  stronger,  averse  to  the  continuation  of  war, 
Bxisted ;  but  nothing  is  more  dangerous,  more  deceitful,  than  the 
>utward  show  and  declarations  on  such  occasions.  The  great  mass 
of  nftn  are  only  endowed  with  moderate  capacity  and  spirit ;  their 
thoughts  are  for  the  preservation  of  their  families  and  property, 
they  bend  to  circumstances ;  fear  and  suspicion,  ignorance  baseness 
and  good  feeling,  all  combine  to  urge  men  in  troubled  times  to  put 
on  the  mask  of  enthusiasm,  for  the  most  powerful  and  selfish  knaves 
ever  shout  with  the  loudest.  Let  the  scene  change,  and  the  mul- 
titude will  turn  with  the  facility  of  a  weathercock.  Wellington 
soon  discovered  that  Viel  Chastel,  Bernadotte's  agent,  while  pre- 
tending to  aid  the  Bourbons,  was  playing  a  double  part.  And  one 
year  after  this  period,  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  when  neither 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me,  nor  the  energy  of  the 
duchess,  nor  all  the  activity  of  their  partisans,  could  raise  in  this 
very  country  more  than  the  semblance  of  an  opposition  to  him— 
the  tricolor  was  everywhere  hoisted,  and  the  bourbon  party  va- 
nished.    This  was  the  ti*ue  test  of  national  feeling.     For,  in  1814, 
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the  white  colors  were  supported  by  foreign  armies,  and  misfortune 
had  bowed  the  great  democratic  chief  to  the  earth ;  but  when,  rising 
again  in  his  wondrous  might,  he  came  back  alone  from  Elba,  the 
poorer  people,  with  whom  only  patriotism  is  ever  really  to  be 
found,  and  that  because  they  are  poor,  and  therefore  unsophisticated, 
crowded  to  meet  and  hail  him  as  a  father.  Not  because  they  held 
him  entirely  blameless.  Who  born  of  woman  is  ?  They  demanded 
redress  of  grievances,  even  while  they  clung  instinctively  to  him  as 
iheir  stay  and  protection  against  the  locust  tyranny  of  aristocracy. 

There  was,  however,  at  this  period  in  France  enough  of  discon- 
tent, of  passion  and  intrigue,  enough  of  treason,  and  enough  of 
grovelling  spirit  in  adversity,  added  to  the  natural  desire  of  escaping 
the  ravages  of  war,  a  desire  carefully  fostered  by  the  admirable 
policy  of  the  English  general,  to  render  the  French  general's 
position  extremely  dangerous.  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance  of  this  remarkable  period,  that  while  Soult  expected 
relief  from  Spanish  aversion  to  the  English  alliance,  Wellington 
received  from  the  French  secret  and  earnest  warnings  to  beware 
of  some  great  act  of  treachery  meditated  by  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  at  this  period  also  that  the  Spanish  generals  encouraged  their 
soldiers'  licentiousness,  and  displayed  their  own  ill-will  by  sullen 
dii^content  and  captious  complaints,  while  the  civil  authorities  dis- 
turbed the  communications  and  made  war  in  their  fashion  against 
the  hospitals  and  magazines. 

Wellington's  apprehensions  are  plainly  to  be  traced  in  his  corres- 
pondence. Writing  about  Copons,  he  says,  "  his  conduct  is  quite 
unjustifiable,  both  in  concealing  what  he  knew  of  the  Duke  de  San 
Carlos'  arrival  and  the  nature  of  his  mission."  In  another  letter 
he  observes,  that  the  Spanish  mihtary  people  about  himself  desired 
peace  with  Napoleon  according  to  the  treaty  of  Valen^ay;  that 
they  all  had  some  notion  of  what  had  occurred,  and  yet  had  been 
quite  silent  about  it ;  that  he  had  repeated  intelligence  from  the 
French  of  some  act  of  treachery  meditated  by  the  Spaniards ;  that 
several  persons  of  that  nation  had  come  from  Bayonne  to  circulate 
reports  of  peace,  and  charges  against  the  British  which  he  knew 
would  be  well  received  on  that  frontier ;  that  he  had  arrested  a  man 
calling  himself  an  agent  of,  and  actually  bearing  a  letter  of  credence 
from  Ferdinand.  But  the  most  striking  proof  of  alarm  was  liis 
great  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government  in 
rejecting  the  treaty  brought  by  San  Carlos  and  Falafox.  Sacrificing 
all  his  former  great  and  just  resentment,  he  changed  at  once  from 
an  enemy  to  a  friend  of  the  regency,  supported  the  members  of  it 
against  the  serviles,  spoke  of  the  matter  as  the  most  important  that 
had  engaged  his  attention,  and  when  O'Donnel  proposed  some 
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violent  and  decided  action  of  hostility  against  the  regency,  which  a 
few  weeks  befoie  would  have  been  received  with  pleasure,  he 
checked  and  softened  him,  saying,  the  conduct  of  that  body  about 
the  treaty  should  content  every  Spaniard :  it  was  not  possible  to 
act  with  more  frankness  and  loyalty,  and  they  had  procured  honoi 
for  themselves  and  for  their  nation,  not  only  in  England,  but  all 
over  Europe.  Such  is  the  light  mode  in  which  words  are  applied 
by  public  men,  even  by  the  noblest  and  greatest,  when  their  wishes 
are  fulfilled.  This  glorious  and  honorable  conduct  of  the  regency 
was  simply  a  resolution  to  uphold  their  personal  power  and  that  of 
their  faction,  both  of  which  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  king. 

Napoleon,  hoping  much  from  the  effect  of  these  machinations, 
not  only  intimated  to  Soult  that  he  would  require  ten  thousand  of 
his  infantry  immediately,  but  that  twice  that  number  with  a  division 
of  cavalry  would  be  called  away,  if  the  Spaniards  fell  off  from  the 
English  alliance.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  then  foreseeing  the 
ultimate  result  of  his  own  operations  against  Wellington,  conceived 
a  vast  general  plan  of  action,  which  evinced  his  capacity  to  treat 
the  greatest  questions  of  military  policy. 

**  Neither  his  numbers  nor  means  of  supply,  after  Wellington 
had  gained  the  banks  of  the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  would,"  he 
said,  ^^  suffice  to  maintain  his  positions  covering  that  fortress  and 
menacing  the  allies'  right  flank;  the  time  approached  when  he 
must,  even  without  a  reduction  of  force,  abandon  Bayonne  to  its 
own  resources,  and  fight  on  the  numerous  rivers  which  run  with 
concentric  courses  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Adour.  Leval's  and 
Beyer's  divisions  of  infantry  were  to  join  the  grand  army  on  the 
eastern  frontier;  Abbe's  division  was  to  raise  the  garrison  of 
Bayonne  and  its  camp  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  but,  considering 
this  force  too  great  for  a  simple  general  of  division,  he  wished  to 
give  it  to  Reille,  whose  corps  would  be  broken  up  by  the  departure 
of  the  detachments.  That  officer  was,  however,  altogether  averse, 
and  as  an  unwilling  commander  would  be  half  beaten  before  the 
battle  commenced,  he  desired  D'Erlon  should  take  Reille's  place. 

"  The  active  army  could  not  then  fight  pitched  battles,  and  he 
recommended  the  throwing  it  as  a  great  partisan  corps  on  the  left, 
touching  always  upon  the  Pyrenees,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  Welling- 
ton s  ilank  and  rear,  if  he  should  penetrate  into  France.  Clausel, 
a  native  of  tliose  parts,  and  speaking  the  country  language,  was  by 
his  military  qualities  and  knowledge  the  most  suitable  person  to 
command.  Keiile  could  march  with  the  troops  called  to  the  great 
army ;  and  as  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  him,  Soult,  to  do  in 
these  parts,  he  desired  to  be  employed  where  he  could  aid  the 
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emperor  with  more  effect.  This  he  pressed  urgently,  because, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Cortes  to  receive  the  treaty  of 
Valen^ay,  it  was  probable  the  war  on  the  eastern  frontier  would 
compel  the  emperor  to  recall  all  tlie  troops  designated.  It  would 
then  become  imperative  to  change  from  a  regular  to  an  irregular 
warfare ;  in  which  a  numerous  corps  of  partisans  would  be  more 
valuable  than  the  shadow  of  a  regular  army  without  value  oi 
conGdence,  and  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  first  great  battle.  For 
these  partisans  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  central  power  and 
director,  and  Clausel  was  the  man  mo<st  fitted  for  the  task.  He 
ought  to  have  under  him  the  generals  who  commanded  in  the 
military  departments  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  with 
power  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  take  arms  and  act  under  his 
directions. 

"I  am  sensible,"  he  continued,  "that  this  system,  one  of  the  least 
unhappy  consequences  of  which  would  be  to  leave  the  enemy 
apparently  master  of  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Garonne,  can  only  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  forming  an  army 
in  the  centre  of  France  sufiiciently  powerful  to  fend  off  the  multi- 
tude of  enemies  from  the  capital ;  but  if  Paris  falls,  all  will  be  lost ; 
whereas  if  it  be  saved,  the  loss  of  a  few  large  towns  in  the  south 
can  be  repaired.  I  propose  then  to  form  a  great  army  in  front  of 
Paris  by  a  union  of  all  the  disposable  troops  on  the  different 
frontiers,  and  to  spread  what  remains  as  partisans  wherever  the 
enemy  threatens  to  penetrate.  All  the  marshals  of  France,  the 
generals  and  other  officers,  in  activity  or  in  retirement,  who  shall 
not  be  attached  to  the  great  central  army,  should  organize  the 
partisan  corps,  and  bring  those  not  actively  useful  as  such,  up  to 
the  great  point  of  union ;  and  they  should  have  military  power  to 
make  all  men  able  to  bear  arms  find  them  at  their  own  expense.'* 
"  This  measure  is  revolutionary,  but  will  produce  important  results, 
while  none  or  a  very  feeble  effect  will  be  caused  by  the  majority 
of  the  imperial  commissioners  already  sent  to  the  military  divisions. 
They  are  grand  persons,  they  temporize,  make  proclamations,  and 
treat  everything  as  civilians,  instead  of  acting  with  vigor  to  obtain 
promptly  a  result  which  would  astonish  the  world ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  cry  to  the  contrary,  the  resources  of  France  are  noi 
exhausted — what  is  wanted  is  to  make  those  who  possess  resources, 
use  them  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  emperor."  Having 
thus  explained  his  views,  he  again  requested  to  serve  near  the 
emperor,  but  declared  himself  ready  to  obey  any  order  and  serve 
in  any  manner ;  all  he  demanded  was  clear  instructions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  events  that  might  occur.  1.  What  he  should  do  if  the 
treaty  with   Ferdinand   had   no   effect,  and   the   Spanish   troops 
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remained  with  Wellington.  2.  If  those  troops  retired,  and  the 
British,  seeing  the  French  weakened  by  detachments,  should  alone 
penetrate  into  France.  8.  K  the  changes  in  Spain  should  cause 
the  allies  to  retire  altogether. 

This  great  project  was  not  adopted  and  the  emperor's  reasons 
for  neglecting  it  have  not  been  made  known.  Nor  can  the  work- 
ings of  that  capacious  mind  be  judged  of  without  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  objects  and  conditions  of  his  combinations.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  this  period  he  did  not  despair  of  rejecting  the  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine  either  by  force  of  arms,  by  negotiation,  or  by 
working  upon  the  family  pride  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  With  this 
hope  he  would  be  averse  to  risk  civil  war  by  placing  France  under 
martial  law;  averse  to  revive  the  devouring  fire  of  revolution 
which  it  had  been  his  object  for  so  many  years  to  quell — ^and  it 
seems  nearly  certain,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  replacing  Ferdi- 
nand on  the  Spanish  throne  was  his  fear  lest  the  republican  doc- 
trines which  had  gained  ground  in  Spain  should  spread  to  France. 
Was  he  wrong  ?  The  fierce  democrat  will  answer  yes  I  Those 
who  think  real  liberty  was  never  attained  under  a  single  unmixed 
form  of  government  giving  no  natural  vent  to  the  swelling  pride 
of  honor,  birth  or  riches — those  who  measure  the  weakness  of  pure 
republicanism  by  the  miserable  state  of  France  at  home  and  abroad 
when  Napoleon  first  assumed  power  to  save  her ; — ^those  who  saw 
America  with  her  militia  and  licentious  liberty,  unable  to  prevent 
three  thousand  British  soldiers  from  passing  three  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  and  burning  their  capital — those  persons  will  hesitate  to 
condemn  him.  And  this  without  detriment  to  the  democratic 
principle  which  in  substance  may  and  should  always  govern  under 
judicious  forms.  Napoleon  early  judged,  and  the  event  has  proved 
he  judged  truly,  that  the  democratic  spirit  of  France  was  then  un- 
able to  overbear  the  aristocratic  and  monarchic  tendencies  of  £r 
rope ;  wisely  therefore  while  he  preserved  the  essence  of  the  first 
by  fostering  equality,  he  endeavored  to  blend  it  with  the  other 
two ;  thus  satisfying  as  far  as  human  institutions  would  permit  the 
conditions  of  the  great  problem  he  had  undertaken  to  solve.  His 
object  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  social  fabric  which  had  been 
shattered  by  the  French  revolution,  mixing  with  the  new  materials 
what  remained  of  the  old  sufficiently  unbroken  to  build  with  again ; 
if  he  failed  to  render  his  structure  stable  it  was  because  his  design 
was  misunderstood,  and  the  terrible  passions  let  loose  by  the  pre- 
vious stupendous  explosion  were  too  mighty  even  for  him  to 
compress. 

To  have  accepted  Sou  It's  project  would  have  been  to  save  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  system,  and  probably  to  plunge  Franc© 
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into  the  anarchy  from  which  he  had  with  so  much  care  and  labor 
drawn  her.  But  Napoleon's  ambition  was  for  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  France,  for  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  system  which  he  had  formed  with  that  end,  never  for 
himself  personally.  Hence  it  is  that  multitudes  of  many  nations 
instinctively  revere  his  memory;  and  neither  the  monarch  nor  the 
aristocrat,  dominant  though  they  be  by  his  fall,  feel  themselves  so 
easy  in  their  high  places  as  to  rejoice  much  in  their  victory. 

Soult's  project  was  not  adopted,  and  in  February  two  divisions 
of  infantry  and  Trielhard's  cavalry,  with  many  batteries,  were  with- 
drawn ;  two  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  were  also  selected  to  join 
the  imperial  g^aards,  and  all  the  gens-d^ai*mes  were  sent  to  the 
interior.  The  total  number  of  old  soldiers  left,  did  not,  including 
the  division  of  Paris,  exceed  forty  thousand  exclusive  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Bayonne  and  other  posts ;  the  conscripts,  beardless  youths, 
were  generally  unfit  to  enter  the  line,  nor  were  there  enough  of 
muskets  to  arm  them.  It  is  remarkable  also,  as  showing  how 
easily  military  operations  may  be  affected  by  distant  combinations, 
that  Soult  expected  and  dreaded  at  this  time  the  descent  of  a  great 
English  army  upon  the  coast  of  La  Vendee,  led  thereto  by  hear- 
ing of  an  expedition  preparing  in  England  under  Graham,  really 
to  aid  the  Dutch  revolt. 

While  his  power  was  thus  diminishing,  Wellington's  situation 
was  as  suddenly  ameliorated.  First  by  the  aiTival  of  reinforce- 
ments, next  by  the  security  he  felt  from  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
of  Valengay;  lastly  by  the  approach  of  better  weather  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  very  large  sum  in  gold ;  which  enabled  him  (o  put 
his  Anglo- Portuguese  in  activity,  and  to  bring  the  Spaniards 
again  into  line  with  less  danger  of  their  plundering  the  country. 
During  the  cessation  of  operations  he  had  prepared  the  means  to 
enter  France  with  power  and  security,  sending  before  him  the 
fame  of  a  just  discipline  and  a  wise  consideration  for  the  people 
who  w^ere  likely  to  fall  under  his  power ;  for  there  Vas  nothing  ir 
so  much  dreaded  as  the  partisan  and  insurgent  warfare  proposec/ 
by  Soult.  The  peasants  of  Baygorry  and  Bidarray  had  done  him 
more  mischief  than  the  French  army,  and  his  terrible  menace  of 
destroying  their  villages,  and  hanging  all  the  population  he  could 
lay  his  hands  upon  if  they  ceased  not  their  hostility,  marks  his 
apprehensions  in  the  strongest  manner.  Yet  he  left  all  the  local 
authorities  free  to  cany  on  the  internal  government,  to  draw  their 
salaries,  and  raise  the  necessary  taxes  in  the  same  mode  and  with 
as  much  tranquillity  as  if  perfect  peace  prevailed.  He  opened  the 
ports  also  and  drew  a  large  commerce,  which  served  to  support  his 
own  army  and  engage  the  mercantile  interests  in  his  favor ;  he  es- 
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tablished  many  sure  channels  for  intelligence  political  and  military, 
and  would  have  extended  his  policy  further  and  to  more  advantage 
if  the  English  ministers  had  not  so  ignorantly  interfered  with  his 
proceedings.  Finally,  foreseeing  that  the  money  he  might  receive, 
would,  being  in  foreign  coin,  create  embarrassment,  he  adopted  an 
expedient  which  he  had  before  practised  in  India. 

Knowing  that  in  a  British  army  a  wonderful  variety  of  know- 
ledge and  vocations,  good  and  bad,  may  be  found,  he  secretly 
caused  the  coiners  and  die-sinkers  amongst  the  soldiers  to  be 
sought  out ;  and  once  assured  that  no  mischief  was  intended  them, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  acknowledge  their  peculiar 
talents.  With  these  men  he  established  a  secret  mint  and  coined 
gold  Napoleons,  marking  them  with  a  private  stamp  and  carefully 
j)reBerving  their  just  fineness  and  weight  to  enable  the  French 
government  when  peace  should  be  established  to  call  them  in 
again.  He  thus  avoided  all  the  difficulties  of  exchange,  and  re- 
moved a  fruitful  graft  of  quarrels  and  ill-will  between  the  troops 
and  the  shop-keepers ;  for  the  latter  are  always  fastidious  in  taking 
and  desirous  of  abating  the  current  worth  of  strange  coin,  and  the 
former  attribute  to  fraud  any  declination  from  the  value  at  which 
they  receive  their  money.  This  sudden  increase  of  the  current 
coin  tended  also  to  diminish  the  pressure  necessarily  attendant 
upon  troubled  times. 

Nor  was  his  provident  sagacity  less  manifest  in  purely  military 
matters  than  in  administrative  and  political  operations.  During 
the  bad  weather  he  had  formed  large  magazines  at  the  ports,  ex- 
amined the  course  of  the  Adour,  and  carefully  meditated  upon  his 
future  plans.  To  enter  France  and  rally  a  great  Bourbon  party 
was  his  wish.  This  last  point  depended  upon  the  political  pro- 
ceedings and  successes  of  the  allied  sovereigns ;  yet  the  military 
operations  most  suitable  at  the  moment  did  not  clash  with  it ;  to 
drive  the  French  from  Bayonne  and  blockade  or  besiege  that  placQ 
was  the  first  step  in  either  case.  But  this  required  extensive  and 
daring  combinations.  The  foitress  and  its  citadel,  comprising  in 
their  circuit  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour,  could  not 
be  safely  invested  with  less  than  three  times  the  number  necessary 
to  resist  the  garrison  at  any  one  point ;  because  the  latter's  com 
munications  were  short,  internal  and  secure,  those  of  the  investers 
external,  difficult  and  unsafe,  and  each  division  should  be  able  to 
resist  a  sally  of  the  whole  garrison.  The  forces  operating  towards 
the  interior  would  thus  be  seriously  reduced. 

How  and  where  to  cross  the*  Adour  with  a  view  to  the  invest- 
ment was  also  a  subject  of  solicitude.  It  was  a  great  river  with 
a  strong  current  and  well  guarded  by  troops  and  gun-boats  above 
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Bayonne ;  still  greater  was  it  below  the  town ;  there  the  ebb  :ida 
nins  seven  miles  an  hour ;  there  also  there  were  gun-boats,  a  sloop 
of  war,  and  merchant-vessels  which  could  be  armed  and  employed 
to  interrupt  the  passage.  The  number  of  pontoons  or  other  boats 
required  to  bridge  the  stream  across  either  above  or  below,  and 
the  carriage  of  them  would  inevitably  give  notice  of  the  design  and 
render  it  abortive  unless  the  French  army  was  first  driven  away, 
and  then  the  troops  at  Bayonne,  fifteen  thousand,  might  baffle  the 
attempt.  Nevertheless  he  resolved  to  pass,  the  means  adopted 
being  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  the  design. 

To  throw  his  bridge  above  Bayonne  involved  the  carrying  of  his 
materials  across  the  Nive  and  through  the  deep  country  on  each 
side,  and  the  driving  of  Soult  entirely  from  the  Adour  and  all  its 
confluents ;  but  his  own  convoys  between  the  bridge  and  the  sea- 
port magazines  would  then  be  unsafe  and  uncertain,  having  to  lend 
their  flank  to  Bayonne  and  cross  several  rivers  liable  to  floods^ 
moreover,  his  means  of  transport  were  unequal  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  deep  roads.  To  throw  the  bridge  below  Bayonne 
would  give  him  the  lower  Adour  for  a  harbor,  and  his  land  con- 
voys could  use  the  royal  causeway  which  led  close  to  that  river 
and  was  not  affected  by  rain ;  his  line  of  retreat  also  would  be  more 
secure  if  unforeseen  misfortune  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  invest- 
ment. But  the  rapidity  and  breadth  of  the  river  below  Bayonne 
denied  the  use  of  common  pontoons,  and  the  mouth,  six  miles 
from  the  town,  was  so  barred  with  sands,  so  beaten  with  surges, 
so  difficult  of  navigation  even  with  land-marks,  some  of  which  the 
French  had  removed,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  vessels  fit  for 
a  bridge  to  enter  from  the  sea ;  and  a  strong  defensive  force  would 
inevitably  bar  the  construction  if  they  could.  These  difficulties 
however  Wellington  with  admirable  judgment  rendered  subservient 
to  his  purpose.  For  judging  they  would  appear  insuperable  to  the 
French,  he  thought  Souit  would  readily  abandon  the  care  of  the 
lower  Adour  to  defend  the  rivers  beyond  the  Nive  if  his  left  was 
attacked,  and  thus  the  lower  Adour  would  be  laid  open  for  his 
enterprise.  Nor  did  he  fear  that  the  French  marshal,  in  retiring 
before  the  troops  destined  to  force  the  river§  near  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrenees,  would  gain  the  boundary  road  and  come  down  on  the 
investing  force  at  Bayonne ;  because  to  do  so  he  must  enter  the 
sijndy  wilderness  of  the  Landes,  and  might  be  prevented  from 
getting  out  again.  The  natural  obstacles  remained,  and  to  sur- 
mount them  be  made  the  following  arrangements. 

Having  collected  forty  large  sailing-boats  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  ton3  bwrthen,  as  if  for  the  commissariat  service,  he  secretly 
loaded  them  with  planks  and  other  materials  for  his  bridge; 
VOL.  V.  6 
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designing  tliat  they  should  be  joined  by  some  gun-boats  and  run 
up  the  Adour  to  a  fixed  point,  on  which  he  wOuld  previously  direct 
the  troops  and  artillery,  meaning  with  hawsers  and  pontoons  to 
form  rafts,  and  pass  a  force  to  destroy  a  small  battery  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  cover  the  operation.  At  this  time,  the 
French  trading  vessels  in  the  Adour  had  privately  offered  to  come 
out  upon  licenses  and  serve  the  commissariat,  and  their  aid  would 
have  greatly  facilitated  his  project ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  forego 
the  advant£^e,  because  of  the  English  ministers'  previous  folly  in 
refusing  to  ratify  his  former  passports ;  and  was  therefore  forced 
to  treat  as  enemies  men  willing  to  be  friends,  and  prepare  addi- 
tional means  to  burn  those  vessels  which  he  might  have  used  for 
his  project! 

While  the  English  general  was  secretly  arranging  this  great 
offensive  operation,  Soult  was  diligently  increasing  his  defensive 
means,  and  fortified  all  the  principal  passages  of  the  rivers  crossing 
the  main  roads  leading  against  his  lefl ;  but  the  diminution  of  his 
force  in  January  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  outposts  from 
Anglet  in  front  of  Bayonne,  which  enabled  Wellington  closely  to 
examine  the  lower  Adour  and  prepare  with  more  certainty  for  the 
passage.  Soult,  however,  in  pursuance  of  Napoleon's  maxim  of 
covering  physical  weakness  by  moral  audacity,  concentrated  troops 
on  his  left,  renewing  the  partisan  warfare  against  the  allies'  right, 
and  endeavored  to  keep  them  entirely  on  the  defensive.  In  the 
course  of  these  operations,  finding  that  Mori  Ho  had  assumed  a 
forward  post,  he,  with  a  view  to  test  the  Spanish  feeling  towards 
the  English,  directed  Harispe,  under  pretence  of  remonstratiug,  to 
sound  him  as  to  a  defection ;  he  did  not  respond,  and  Harispe  then 
drove  him  back  with  a  sharp  fight.  This  warfare,  however,  could 
not  ultimately  check  the  allies,  and  the  French  marshal,  seeing 
Wellington  was  resolved  to  gain  the  line  of  the  Garonne,  and  that 
his  own  retreat  must  ultimately  be  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
proceeded  to  organize  a  strong  defensive  system  to  cover  Bordeaux 
irrespective  of  his  own  operations.  In  this  view  he  sent  Daricau, 
a  native  of  the  Landes,  to  prepare  an  insurgent  levy  in  that  wilder- 
ness, and  directed  Maransin  to  the  higher  Pyrenees  to  extend  the 
insurrection  begun  by  Harispe  in  the  lower  valleys.  Jaca  was 
still  held  by  eight  hundred  men,  but  they  were  starvmg,  and  a 
convoy  collected  for  their  relief  at  Navarrens  was  stopped  by  snow 
in  the  pass.  It  was  an  error  to  retain  the  place,  lor  though  the 
partidas  would  have  descended  on  the  French  side  to  the  very  rear 
of  the  army,  and  perhaps  have  ravaged  part  of  the  frontier,  ii  the 
garrison  had  been  withdrawn,  they  could  have  done  no  essential 
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harm,  and  their  excesses  would  have  disposed  the  people  of  those 
parts  to  iusurrection. 

At  Bordeaux  there  was  a  small  reserve  commanded  by  Greneral 
L'Huillier,  and  Soult  urged  the  minister  of  war  to  increase  it  with 
conscripts  from  the  interior.  Meanwhile,  he  sent  artillerymen 
from  Bayonne  to  aid  fifteen  hundred  national  guards  as  a  garrison 
for  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  and  desired  that  the  Medoc  and  Pate  forts 
and  the  batteries  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  should  be  put  in 
a  state  of  defence.  All  vessels  fit  for  the  purpose  he  desired  miglit 
be  armed,  and  a  flotilla  of  fifty  gun-boats  established  below  Bor- 
deaux, with  a  like  number  to  navigate  the  river  as  far  as  Toulouse, 
But  these  orders  were  feebly  executed  or  entirely  neglected,  for 
there  was  no  public  spirit,  and  treason  and  disaffection  were  rife  io 
the  city. 

On  the  side  of  the  lower  Pyrenees  he  improved  the  works  of 
Navarrens,  and  designed  an  entrenched  camp  in  front  of  it;  the 
castle  of  Lourdes  in  the  high  Pyrenees  was  already  defensible,  and 
he  gave  orders  to  fortify  the  castle  of  Pau ;  thus  providing  supporting 
points  for  the  retreat  which  he  foresaw.  At  Mauleon  he  put  on 
foot  some  partisan  corps,  and  the  imperial  commissary  Caffarelli 
gave  him  hopes  of  a  reserve  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  national 
guards,  genS'il'cmnes,  and  artillerymen,  at  Tarbes.  Dax,  containing 
his  principal  dep6ts,  was  being  fortified,  and  the  communication 
with  it  was  maintained  across  the  rivers  by  fortified  bridges  at  Port 
de  Landes,  Hastingues,  Pereyhorade,  and  Sauveterre;  but  the 
floods  in  the  beginning  of  February  carried  away  his  permanent 
bridge  at  the  Port  de  Landes,  and  the  communication  between 
Bayonne  and  the  left  of  the  army  was  thus  interrupted  until  he 
established  a  flying-bridge. 

All  these  preparations  were  made  in  the  supposition  that  Wel- 
lington had  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry,  for  Soult  knew  not  of  the  political  and  financial 
crosses  which  had  reduced  that  general's  power.  His  emissaries 
told  him  Clinton's  force  was  actually  broken  up,  and  the  British 
part  in  march  to  join  Wellington ;  that  the  garrisons  of  Carthagena, 
Cadiz  and  Ceuta  were  on  the  point  of  arriving,  and  reinforcements 
coming  from  England  and  Portugal.  Inferring  from  this  that  the 
war  in  Catalonia  would  cease,  and  all  the  troops  be  united  to  march 
against  him,  he  again  urged  that  Suchet  should  join  him;  that  their 
united  forces  might  form  a  "  dike  against  the  torrent "  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  south  of  France.  The  real  power 
opposed  to  him  was,  however,  much  below  his  calculations.  The 
twenty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  rehiforcements  promised, 
had  not  m-rived,  Clinton's  army  was  still  in  Catalonia ;  and  though 
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the  exact  numbers  of  the  Spaniards  cannot  be  stated,  their  forces 
available,  and  that  only  partially  and  with  great  caution  on  account 
of  their  licentious  conduct,  did  not  exceed  the  following  approxi- 
mation. 

Freyre  had,  including  Espana's  division,  twelve  thousand  men, 
Morillo  four  thousand,  O'Donnel  six  thousand,  and  the  Prince  of 
Anglona  eight  thousand.  The  Anglo-Portuguese  present  under 
arms  were  by  the  morning  states  on  the  day  the  advance  commenced, 
seventy  thousand  of  all  arms,  ten  thousand  being  cavalry.  The 
whole  force,  exclusive  of  Minas  bands  which  were  spread  from 
Navarre  to  the  borders  of  Catalonia,  was  therefore  one  hundred 
thousand  with  one  hundred  guns,  ninety-five  being  Anglo-Portu- 
guese. The  French  numbers  opposed,  it  is  difficult  to  ^x  with 
precision,  because  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  owing  to  the  ti*oubled 
state  of  the  emperor's  affairs,  were  not  continued  beyond  December, 
1813,  or  have  been  lost.  But  from  Soult's  correspondence  and 
other  documents,  it  would  appear  that  exclusive  of  his  garrisons, 
his  reserves,  and  detachments  at  Bordeaux  and  in  the  department 
of  the  high  Pyrenees,  exclusive  also  of  the  conscripts  of  the  second 
levy,  which  were  now  beginning  to  arrive,  he  could  place  in  line 
thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  of  all  arms,  three  thousand  being 
cavaliy,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  But  Bayonne  alone,  without 
reckoning  the  fortresses  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  Navarrens, 
occupied  twenty-eight  thousand  of  the  allies  ;  and  by  this  and  other 
drains  Wellington's  superiority  in  the  field  was  so  reduced,  that 
his  penetrating  into  France,  that  France  which  had  made  all  Europe 
tremble  at  her  arms,  must  be  viewed  as  a  surprising  example  of 
courage  and  fine  conduct 

PASSAGE   OP  THE   GAVES. 

In  the  second  week  of  February,  the  weather  set  with  a  strong 
frost,  the  roads  became  practicable,  and  the  English  general  seized 
the  opportunity  to  advance ;  but  the  clothing  so  long  delayed  in 
England  had  just  then  arrived,  and  the  British  regiments,  being 
without  carriage,  were  compelled  to  go  for  it  to  the  stores  in  suc- 
cession. Hence,  the  first  operations  were  merely  to  turn  the  rivers 
beyond  the  Nive  at  their  sources  with  Hill's  corps,  while  Beresford 
held  the  French  centre  in  check  lower  down.  This  it  was  hoped 
would  di-aw  Soult  s  attention  from  the  Adour  below  l^ayonne, 
where  the  passage  was  to  be  made ;  but  Wellington,  uncertain  if  he 
could  force  the  tributary  rivers  with  his  light,  designed  in  that 
case,  if  his  bridge  was  happily  thrown,  to  operate  on  that  line,  and 
turn  the  French  army  by  the  right  of  the  Adour — a  fine  conception, 
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by  which  he  would  seize  Dax  and  the  Port  de  Landes,  and  cut  off 
Soult  from  Bordeaux. 

On  the  12th  and  13th,  Hill,  having  twenty  thousand  combatants, 
with  sixteen  guns,  was  relieved  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  divisions 
at  Mousseroles  and  on  the  Adour,  and  took  post  about  Urcurray 
and  Hasparen.  The  14th,  he  marched  in  two  columns  ;*  one  by 
Bon]oc,  to  drive  the  French  posts  beyond  the  Joyeuse ;  another  by 
the  great  road  of  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  to  dislodge  Harispe,  who 
was  at  Hellette ;  this  column  had  the  Ursouia  on  the  right,  and 
Morillo  marched  on  the  other  side  of  that  mountain  against  the 
same  point.  Harispe,  who  had  only  three  brigades,  principally 
conscripts,  retired  skirmishing  in  the  direction  of  St.  Palais,  and 
took  a  position  for  the  night  at  Meharin ;  the  Joyeuse  was  thus 
turned,  the  direct  communication  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  cut, 
and  that  place  was  immediately  invested  by  Mina's  battalions. 

On  the  15th,  Hill,  leaving  the  fifty-seventh  regiment  at  Hellette 
to  observe  the  road  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  marched  through  ' 
Meharin  upon  Garris,  eleven  miles  distant ;  but  that  road  being 
impracticable  for  artilleiy,  the  guns  moved  by  Armendaritz  more 
to  the  right.  Harispe's  rear-guard  was  overtaken  and  pushed  back 
fighting,  and  meanwhile  Beresford  was  directed  to  send  a  brigade 
of  the  seventh  division  from  the  heights  of  La  Costa,  across  the 
Gamboury,  to  the  Bastide  de  Clerence.  The  line  being  thus  ex- 
tended from  Urt,  by  Briscons,  the  Bastide  and  Isturitz,  towards 
Garris,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  was  too  attenuated, 
and  the  fourth  division  occupied  La  Costa  in  support  of  the  troops 
at  the  Bastide.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  weakened  their 
force  at  Mousseroles,  and  Wellington,  thinking  it  might  be  to  con- 
centrate on  the  heights  of  Anglet,  which  would  have  frustrated  the 
casting  of  his  bridge  over  the  Adour,  directed  Hope  secretly  to 
occupy  the  back  of  those  heights  in  force,  and  prevent  any  inter- 
course between  Bayonne  and  the  country. 

Soult  knew  of  the  intended  operations  against  his  left  on  the 
12th,  but  hearing  the  allies  had  collected  boats,  had  constructed  a 
fresh  battery  near  Urt,  and  that  their  pontoons  had  reached  Ur- 
curray, he  thought  Wellington  designed  to  turn  his  left  with  Hill's 
corps,  to  press  him  on  the  Bidouze  with  Beresford's,  and  keep  the 
garrison  of  Bayonne  in  check  with  the  Spaniards,  while  Hope 
crossed  the  Adour  above  that  fortress.  Wherefore,  on  the  14th  he 
was  near  the  Bastide  de  Clerence,  makmg  dispositions  to  dispute 
the  Bidouze  and  the  Gave  of  Mauleon  first,  and  then  the  Gave  of 
Oleron.     He  had  four  divisions  in  hand,  with  which  he  occupied  a 

»  Plan  2,  p.  81 
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position  on  the  15th  along  the  Bidouze.*  General  Paris,  who  was 
then  in  movement  with  the  convoy  to  relieve  Jaca,  was  recalled  to 
watch  Mina  between  St.  Palais  and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  Jaca 
capitulated  on  the  17th,  the  garrison  to  return  to  France,  and  not 
serve  till  exchanged.  This  condition  was  broken  by  the  French, 
but  the  recent  Spanish  violation  of  the  convention  made  with  the 
deluded  garrisons  of  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and  Monzon,  furnished  a 
reply.  Harispe,  having  Paris  under  his  command,  and  being  sup- 
ported by  Pierre  Soult  with  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  now  covered 
the  road  from  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  with  his  left,  and  the  upper 
line  of  the  Bidouze  with  his  right ;  lower  down,  Villatte  occupied 
llbarre,  Taupin  was  on  the  heights  of  Bergoney  below  Villatte,  and 
Foy  guarded  the  river  from  Came  to  its  confluence  with  the  Adour. 
The  rest  of  the  army  remained  under  D'Erlon  on  the  right  of  the 
Adour. 

Combat  of  Garris. — Harispe  had  just  taken  a  position  in  advance 
of  the  Bidouze,  on  a  height  called  the  Garris  mountain,  which 
stretched  to  St.  Palais,  when  his  rear-guard  came  plunging  into  a 
deep  ravine  in  his  front,  closely  followed  by  the  light  troops  of  the 
second  division.  Upon  the  parallel  counter-ridge  thus  gained  by 
the  allies,  Hilfs  corps  was  immediately  established ;  and  though 
the  evening  was  beginning  to  close,  his  skiimishers  descended  into 
the  ravine,  and  two  guns  played  over  it  upon  the  French,  who  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand,  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite 
mountain.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Wellington  amved.  He  was 
anxious  to  turn  the  line  of  the  Bidouze  before  Soult  could  strength- 
en himself  there,  and  seeing  the  communication  with  Paris  by  St. 
Palais  was  not  well  maintained,  sent  Morillo  by  a  flank  march 
along  the  ridge  now  occupied  by  the  allies  towards  that  place ;  then, 
menacing  the  enemy's  centre  with  Le  Cor's  Portuguese  division, 
he  directed  Piingle  to  attack  with  the  thirty-ninth  and  twenty- 
eighth  regiments,  saying  with  a  concise  energy  :  "  You  must  take  the 
hill  before  dark.** 

This  expression  caught  the  attention  of  the  troops,  and  was  re- 
pealed by  Colonel  O'Callaghan,  as  he  and  Pringle  placed  them« 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  thirty-ninth,  which,  followed  by  the 
twenty-eighth,  rushed  with  loud  and  prolonged  shouts  into  the  ra- 
vine. The  French  fire  was  violent,  Pringle  fell  wounded,  and 
most  of  the  mounted  officers  had  their  horses  killed ;  yet  the  troops, 
covered  by  the  thick  wood,  gained  with  little  loss  the  summit  of  the 
Garris  mountain,  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  who  thought,  from  the 
shouting,  that  a  larger  force  was  coming  against  them,  and  retreat- 
ed.    The  thirty-ninth  then  wheeled  to  tlieir  right,  intending  to 

♦  Soult'u  MSS. 
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sweep  the  summit,  but  the  French  having  discovered  their  error, 
came  back  at  a  charging  pace,  sustained  a  volley  without  flinching, 
and  tried  the  bayonet.  O'Callaghan,  distinguished  for  strength  and 
courage,  received  two  strokes  of  that  weapon,  and  repaid  them 
with  fatal  power  in  each  instance;  then  the  French,  nearly  all 
conscripts,  were  beaten  off.  Twice  they  came  back  and  fought 
until  the  fire  of  the  twenty-eighth  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  when 
liarispe,  seeing  the  remainder  of  the  second  division  ready  to  sup- 
port the  attack,  Le  Cor's  Portuguese  advancing  against  the  centre, 
and  the  Spaniards  in  march  towards  St.  Palais,  retreated  to  that 
town,  and  calling  in  Paris  from  the  side  of  Mauleon,  immediately 
broke  down  the  bridges  over  the  Bidouze.  He  lost  nearly  five 
hundred  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  were  prisoners,  and  he  would 
hardly  have  escaped  if  Morillo  had  not  been  slow.  The  allies  lost 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  of  whom  not  more  than  fifty  fell  at  Garris, 
and  these  chiefly  in  the  bayonet  contest,  for  the  trees  and  the  dark- 
ness screened  them  at  first. 

During  these  operations  at  Garris,  Picton  moved  from  Bonloc  to 
Oreque  on  Hill's  left,  menacing  Villatte ;  but  though  Beresford's 
scouting  parties  acting  on  the  left  of  Picton  approached  the  Bidouze, 
facing  Taupin  and  Jb'oy,  his  principal  force  remained  on  the  Gam- 
boury,  the  pivot  upon  which  Wellington's  line  hinged,  while  the 
right  swept  round  the  French  positions.  Foy,  however,  in  retreat- 
ing, saw  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  on  the  heights  between 
the  Nive  and  the  Adour  pointing  their  march,  as  he  thought, 
towards  the  French  left,  and  his  reports  to  that  effect  reached 
Soult  just  as  he  received  notice  of  the  investment  of  St.  Jean  Pied 
de  Port.  Being  thus  convinced  that  the  design  was  not  to  pass 
the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  but  to  gain  the  line  of  that  river  by 
constantly  tuiiiing  the  French  left,  he  made  new  dispositions. 

His  line  on  the  Bidouze  was  strong,  if  he  could  have  supported 
Harispe  at  St.  Palais,  and  guarded  the  passage  on  the  Soissons  at 
Mauleon ;  but  this  would  have  extended  his  front,  already  too  wide ; 
wherefore  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  Bidouze  and  Soissons,  to 
take  the  line  of  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  placing  his  right  at  Peyrehorade 
and  his  left  at  Navarrens.  In  this  view,  D'Erlon  was  ordered  to 
pass  the  Adour  by  the  flying  bridge  at  the  Port  de  Landes,  and 
lake  post  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  while  Harispe,  having 
Paris'  ini'antry  still  attached  to  his  division,  defended  the  Soissons, 
and  pushed  parties  on  his  left  towards  Mauleon.*  Villatte  occupied 
Sauveterre,  where  the  bridge  was  fortified  on  the  left  bank,  and 
from  thence  Taupin  lined  the  right  bank  to  Sordes,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gave  de  Pau.  Foy  occupied  the  works  at  the 
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bridges  of  Fejreborade  and  Hastingues,  and  guarded  the  Ga^e  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Adour;  his  line  was  prolonged  by  D'Erlon 
towards  Dax  ;  yet  Soult  still  kept  advanced  parties  on  the  lower 
Bidouze,  at  the  different  entrenched  passages  of  that  river.  One 
brigade  of  cavalry  was  in  reserve  at  Sauveterre,  and  another  was 
distributed  on  the  line ;  head-quarlers  were  transported  to  Orthes, 
the  pare  of  artillery  went  to  Aire.  The  principal  magazines  of 
ammunition  were  at  Bayonne,  Navarrens,  and  Dax ;  and  the  French 
general,  seeing  his  communications  with  those  places  likely  to  be 
intercepted  before  he  could  remove  his  stores,  anticipated  distress, 
and  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  to  form  new  dep6t$. 

On  the  16th,  Wellington  repaired  the  broken  bridges  of  St. 
Palais,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  a  few  men  were  wounded.  Hill 
then  crossed  the  Bidouze,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  by  the  repaired 
bridge,  the  infantry  by  the  fords ;  but  the  day  being  spent  in  the 
operation,  the  head  of  the  column  only  marched  beyond  St.  Palais. 
Meanwhile,  the  fourth  and  part  of  the  seventh  divisions  occupied 
the  Bastide  de  Clerence  on  the  right  of  the  Joyeuse,  and  the  light 
division  came  up  in  support  to  La  Costa  on  the  lei\  bank  of  that 
river.  The  17th,  Hill,  marching  at  eight  o'clock,  passed  through 
Domenzain  towards  the  Soissons,  while  the  third  division  advanced 
on  his  left  by  Masparraute  to  the  heights  of  Somberraute ;  both 
corps  converged  upon  Paris,  who  was  at  Arriveriete,  to  defend  the 
Soissons  above  its  confluence  with  the  Gave  of  Oleron.  The 
French  outposts  were  immediately  driven  across  the  Gave,  and 
Paris  attempted  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Arriveriete ;  Wellington 
was  too  quick ;  the  ninety-second  regiment,  covered  by  the  fire  of 
some  guns,  crossed  at  a  ford  above  the  bridge,  and,  beating  two 
French  battalions  from  the  village,  secured  the  passage.  The 
allies  then  halted  for  the  day  near  Arriveriete,  having  marched 
only  ^ya  miles,  and  lost  one  man  killed,  with  twenty-three  wounded. 
Paris  relinquished  the  Soissons,  yet  did  not  retire  until  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  and  the  allies  then  seized  the  great  road  running  from 
Sauveterre  to  Navarrens,  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Oleron  Gave. 

Harispe,  Viilatte,  and  Paris,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
were  now  at  Sauveterre,  occupying  the  bridge-head  on  the  left 
bank ;  Taupin  was  opposite  the  Bastide  de  Beam,  lower  down  on 
the  right ;  Foy  on  the  right  of  Taupin ;  D'Erlon  on  the  left  of  the 
Adour,  above  its  confluence  with  the  Gave  de  Pau.*  In  this  state, 
the  fourth  division  advanced  to  Bidache  on  the  Bidouze,  the  light 
division  followed  in  support  to  the  Bastide  de  Clerence,  the  seventh 
division  remained  in  that  vicinity,  its  left  being  extended  to  the 
Adour.  Ihe  cavalry  of  the  centre,  under  Cotton,  arrived  also  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Bidouze,  connecting  the  fourth  with  the  third 
division  at  Somberraute.  Hill  sent  Morillo  up  the  Soissons,  to 
guard  the  fords  as  high  as  Nabas;  and  then  spreading  Fane's 
cavalry  and  the  British  and  Portuguese  infantry  between  that  river 
and  the  Gave  of  Oleron,  occupied  ail  the  villages  along  the  road 
to  Navarrens,  and  cannonaded  the  bridge-head  of  Sauveterre, 

Soult,  thrown  by  the  first  movement  upon  the  defensive,  was 
now  at  a  loss  to  discover  his  adversary's  object.  The  situation  of 
the  seventh,  and  the  march  of  the  fourth  and  light  divisions,  led 
him  to  think  his  works  at  Hastingues  and  Peyrehorade  would  be 
assailed ;  and  the  weakness  of  his  line,  having  only  Taupin's  division 
to  guard  the  river  between  Sauveterre  and  Sordes,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  made  him  fear  the  passage  of  the  Gave  would  be  forced 
near  the  Bastide  de  Beam,  to  which  post  there  was  a  good  road 
fi*om  Came  and  Bidache.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prolongation  of 
Hill's  line  towards  Navarrens  indicated  a  design  to  march  on  Pau ; 
or  it  might  be  to  keep  him  in  check  on  the  Gaves,  while  the  camp 
at  Bayonne  v\as  assaulted.  In  this  uncertainty,  he  sent  Pierre 
Soult  with  a  cavalry  brigade  and  two  battalions  of  infantry  to  act 
between  Oleron  and  Pau,  and  keep  open  a  communication  with  the 
partisan  corps  forming  at  Mauleon.  That  done,  he  decided  to  hold 
the  Gaves  as  long  as  he  could,  but  when  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  defensive,  concentrate  his  whole  force  at  Orthes,  and 
fall  suddenly  upon  the  first  of  the  allies'  converging  columns  that 
approached  him. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Lord  Wellington  arreata  his  movements,  and  returns  in  person  to  St,  Jean  de  Luz 
to  throw  hitt  bridge  over  the  Adour — la  prevented  by  bad  weather,  and  returna 
to  the  Gave  of  Mauleon — Passage  of  tl»e  Adour  by  Sir  John  Hope — Difl&cuky 
of  the  operation — The  flcjtilia  passes  the  bar  and  enters  the  river — The  French 
sally  from  B;iyonne,  but  are  repulsed,  and  the  stupendous  bridge  is  cast — Citadel 
invested  after  a  seviare  action — Lord  Wellington  passes  the  Gave  of  Oleron,  and 
invests  Navarrens — Soult  concentrates  his  uriny  at  Orthes — Beresford  passes 
the  Gave  de  Pau  near  Pereyhorade — Battle  of  Orthes — Soult  changes  his  line 
of  operations — Combat  of  Aire — Observations, 

Soult's  conjectures  embraced  every  project  but  the  true  one. 
Wellington  did  indeed  design  to  keep  him  in  check  upon  the  rivers, 
not  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  assaulting  the  camp  of  Bayonne, 
but  to  throw  his  stupendous  bridge  over  the  Adour ;  and  that  failing, 
he  could  still  pursue  his  operations  on  the  Gaves.  Wherefore, 
when  he  had  established  his  offensive  line  strongly  beyond  the 
Soissons  and  the  Bidouze,  and  his  pontoon-train  was  well  advanced 
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towards  Garris,  he  returned  rapidly  to  St  Jean  de  Lnz.  Every 
thing  there  depending  on  man  was  ready,  but  the  weather  was 
boisterous  with  snow  for  two  days,  and  fearful  of  letting  Soult 
strengthen  himself  on  the  Gave  of  Oleron,  he  returned  the  21st  to 
Grarris ;  this  delay  having  decided  him  to  make  that  his  principal 
operation,  leaving  the  bridge  to  Hope  and  Admiral  Penrose. 

PASSAGE    OF  THE  ADOUB. 

(Plan  2,  page  81.) 

On  the  15th,  the  heights  of  Anglet  had  been  occnpied  by  the 
guards  and  Germans,  small  parties  were  cautiously  pushed  towards 
the  river  through  the  pine  forest  called  the  wood  of  Bayonne,  and 
the  fifth  division,  now  under  ColviUe,  occupied  Bussussary  and  the 
bridge  of  Urdains.  On  the  21st,  Colville  relieved  the  sixth  division 
in  front  of  Mou«seroles,  and  Freyre  was  called  over  the  Bidassoa 
to  replace  him  at  Bussussary.  The  other  Spaniards  and  the  heavy 
cavalry  remained  in  Spain.  Hope  had,  therefore,  only  two  British 
and  two  Spanish  divisions,  three  independent  brigades  of  Anglo- 
Portuguese  infantry,  and  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  light  cavalry, 
altogether  twenty-eight  thousand,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.* 
Two  regiments  which  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  sick,  and  several 
others  expected  from  England,  were,  however,  destined  to  join 
him. 

In  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  first  division,  six  eighteen-pounders, 
and  the  rocket  battery,  were  cautiously  filed  from  the  causeway 
near  Anglet  towards  the  Adour ;  but  the  road  was  deep  and  heavy, 
and  one  of  the  guns  falling  into  a  ditch  seriously  delayed  the  march : 
nevertheless,  at  daybreak  the  whole  force  reached  some  sand-downs 
which  extended  behind  the  pine  forest  to  the  river.  The  French 
piquets  were  then  driven  into  the  entrenched  camp  at  Beyris,  the 
pontoon-train  and  field  arliilery  were  brought  down  to  the  Adour 
opposite  to  the  village  of  Boucaut,  and  the  eighteen-pounders  placed 
in  battery  on  the  bank.  The  light  troops  closed  to  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  which  covered  the  right  of  the  French  camp,  and  Espana's. 
division,  taking  post  on  the  heights  of  Anglet,  in  concert  with  the 
independent  brigades,  which  were  at  Arcangues  and  the  bridge  of 
Urdains,  attracted  the  enemy's  attention  by  false  attacks,  which 
were  prolonged  beyond  the  Nive  by  the  fifth  division. 

It  was  intended  that  the  arrival  of  the  gun-boats  and  chasse- 
marees  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour  should  have  been  simultaneous 
with  that  of  the  troops,  but  the  wind  continued  contrary,  none  were 
to  be  seen,  and  Hope,  whose  firmness  no  untoward  event  could 
ever  shake,  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  with  the  army  alone. 

*  Original  Moriiing  Stiites,  MSS. 
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The  French  flotilla  opened  its  fire  about  nine  o'clock;  Hope's 
artillery  and  rockets  retorted  so  fiercely  that  three  gun-boats  were 
destroyed,  and  the  sloop  so  hardly  handled  that  the  whole  took 
refuge  higher  up  the  river ;  meanwhile,  sixty  men  of  the  guards 
were  rov\ed  in  a  pontoon  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  face 
of  a  French  piquet,  which,  seemingly  bewildered,  retired  without 
firing.  A  raft  being  then  formed  with  the  remainder  of  the  pon- 
toons, a  hawser  was  stretched  across,  and  six  hundred  of  the  guards 
and  the  sixtieth  regiment,  with  a  part  of  the  rocket  battery,  the 
whole  under  Colonel  Stopford,  passed ;  yet  slowly  and  at  slack 
water  only,  for  the  tide  run  strongly,  and  the  waters  were  wide. 

During  this  operation.  General  Thouvenot,  deceived  by  spies 
and  prisoners,  thought  the  light  division  was  with  Hope  as  well  as 
the  first  division,  and  that  fifteen  thousand  men  were  embarked  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  land  between  Cape  Breton  and  the  Adour.* 
Wherefore,  fearing  to  endanger  his  garrison  by  sending  a  strong 
force  to  any  distance  down  the  river,  when  he  heard  Stopford's 
detachment  was  on  the  right  bank,  he  detached  only  two  battalions 
under  General  Maucomble  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs ;  for  the 
pine  forest  and  a  great  bending  of  the  river  prevented  him  ironi 
obtaining  any  view  from  Bayonne.  Maucomble  made  a  show  of 
attacking  Stopford,  but  the  latter,  fianked  by  the  field  artillery  from 
the  left  bank,  received  him  with  a  discharge  of  rockets — ^projectiles 
which,  like  the  elephants  in  ancient  warfai*e,  often  turn  upon  their 
own  side.  This  time,  however,  amenable  to  their  directors,  they 
smote  the  French  column,  and  it  fied  amazed,  anH  with  a  loss  oi' 
thirty  wounded.  If  Thouvenot  had  kept  strong  guards  with  a 
field-battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  Hope  could  not  have 
passed  over  the  troops,  nor  could  any  vessels  have  crossed  the  bar; 
no  resource  save  that  of  disembarking  between  the  river  and  Cape 
Breion  would  then  have  remained.  This  erro^was  i'atal  to  the 
French.  1  he  British  continued  to  pass  all  night  and  until  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  24th,  when  the  flotilla  was  seen  under  a  press  of 
sail  making  with  a  strong  breeze  for  the  mouih  of  the  river. 

To  enter  the  Adour  is,  from  the  flatness  of  the  coast,  never  an 
easy  task ;  it  was  now  most  difficult ;  because  the  high  winds  of  the 
preceding  days  had  raised  a  great  sea  and  the  enemy  had  removed 
one  of  the  guiding  flag-staves  by  which  the  navigation  was  ordi- 
narily directed.  In  front  came  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war,  and 
ahead  of  all,  the  naval  captain,  O'Reilly,  run  his  craft,  a  chosen 
Spanish  vessel,  into  the  midst  of  the  breakers,  which,  rolling  in  a 
frightful  manner  over  the  bar,  dashed  her  on  to  the  beacli.  That 
brave  officer,  stretched  senseless  on  the  shore,  would  have  perished 
*  Thouveuot'jj  Report. 
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with  his  crew,  but  for  the  ready  succor  of  the  soldiers ;  however, 
a  few  only  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  with  an  intrepid 
spirit  ^9nnched  their  boat  again  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  troops 
which  was  still  going  on.  O'Reilly  was  followed  successfully  by 
Lieutenant  Debenham  in  a  six-oared  cutter;  but  the  tide  was 
falling,  and  the  remainder  of  the  boats,  the  impossibility  of  passing 
until  the  next  high  water  being  evident,  drew  off,  and  a  pilot  was 
landed  to  direct  the  line  of  navigation  by  concerted  signals. 

When  the  water  rose  again,  the  crews  were  promised  rewards 
in  proportion  to  their  successful  daring,  and  the  whole  flotilla 
approached  in  close  order ;  but  with  it  came  black  clouds  and  a 
driving  gale,  which  covered  the  whole  line  of  coast  with  a  rough 
tumbling  sea,  dashing  and  foaming  without  an  interval  of  dark 
water  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  river.  The  men-of-war's  boats 
first  drew  near  this  terrible  line  of  surge,  and  Mr.  Bloye,  of  the 
Lyra,  having  the  chief  pilot  with  him,  heroically  led  into  it ;  but 
in  an  instant  his  barge  was  engulphed,  and  he  and  all  with  him 
were  drowned.  The  Lyra's  boat  being  thus  swallowed  up,  the 
following  vessels  swerved  in  their  course,  and  shooting  ap  to  the 
right  and  left,  kept  hovering  undecided  on  the  edge  of  the  tormented 
waters.  Suddenly,  Lieutenant  Cheyne,  of  the  Woodlark,  pulled 
ahead,  and  striking  the  right  line,  with  courage  and  fortune  wm- 
bincd,  safely  passed  the  bar.  The  wind  then  lulled,  the  wavej,  as 
jf  conquered;  abated  somewhat  of  their  rage,  and  the  chasse-marees, 
manned  with  Spanish  seamen,  and  having  an  engineer  officer  with 
a  party  of  j-appers  in  each,  who  compelled  them  to  follow  the 
naen-ot- war's  boats,  came  plunging  one  after  another  through  the 
huge  breakers  and  reached  the  point  designed  for  the  bridge.  Thus 
was  achieved  this  perilous  and  glorious  exploit.  In  eft'ecting  it 
Captain  Elliot,  of  the  Martial,  with  his  launch  and  crew  and  three 
transports'  boats  oerished  close  to  the  shore,  in  despite  of  the  mo.-t 
violent  efforts  maoe  by  the  troops  to  save  them ;  three  other  vessels 
cast  on  the  beach  lost  part  of  their  crews ;  and  one  large  chasse- 
mar6e  full  of  men,  after  passing  the  line  of  surf  safely,  was  overtaken 
by  a  swift  bellying  wave  which,  breaking  on  her  deck,  dashed  her 
to  pieces. 

All  the  first  division  and  Bradford's  Portuguese,  eight  thousand 
men,  being  now  on  the  right  bank,  took  post  for  the  night.  Next 
day,  sweeping  in  a  half  circle  round  the  citadel  and  its  entrench- 
ments, they  placed  their  left  on  the  Adour  above  the  fortress,  and 
their  right  on  the  same  river  below  it ;  for  the  water  here  made 
such  a  bend  in  their  favor,  that  their  front  was  little  more  than 
two  miles  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  a  mjirshy  ravine. 
This  nice  operation  was  effected  without  opposition,  because  the 
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entrenched  camps,  menaced  by  the  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adour,  were  s?o  wide  that  Thouvenot's  force  was  scarcely  suflScient 
to  maintain  them.  The  bridge  was  then  constructed  three  miles 
below  Bayonne,  where  the  river  was  contracted  to  eight  hundred 
feet  by  retaining  walls,  built  with  the  view  of  sweeping  away  the 
bar  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  current.  The  plan  of  bridge 
and  boom  were  the  conception  of  Colonel  Sturgeon  and  Major  Todd; 
but  the  execution  was  confided  entirely  to  the  latter,  who,  with  a 
mind  less  brilliant  than  Sturgeon's,  but  more  indefatigable,  very 
ably  served  his  country  throughout  this  war.  Batteries  were 
immediately  constructed  to  fire  hot  shot,  and  so  drive  the  sloop 
and  gun-boats  lying  in  the  river  away  from  the  bridge,  which  was 
thus  constructed.  Twenty-six  chasse-marees  moored  head  and  stern 
at  distances  of  forty  feet,  reckoning  from  centre  to  centre,  were  first 
bound  together  with  ropes ;  two  thick  cables  were  then  carried 
loosely  across  their  decks ;  and  the  ends  being  cast  over  the  walls 
on  each  bank,  were  strained  and  fastened  in  various  modes  to  the 
sands.  They  were  sufficiently  slack  to  meet  the  spring-tides,  which 
rose  fourteen  feet ;  and  planks  were  laid  upon  them  without  any 
supporting  beams  The  boom,  moored  with  anchors  above  and 
below,  was  a  double  line  of  masts  connected  with  chains  and  cables, 
so  as  to  form  a  series  of  squares ;  hence,  if  a  vessel  broke  through 
the  outside,  the  shock  would  turn  her  round  in  the  square,  and  she 
would  become  entangled  with  the  fioating  wrecks  through  which 
she  had  broken.  Gun-boats,  with  aiding  batteries  on  the  banks, 
were  then  stationed  to  protect  the  boom,  and  row-boats  were 
furnished  with  grappling-irons  to  tow  off  fire-vessels.  By  the  united 
labor  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  all  was  finished  on  the  26tli ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  on  such  matters,  Major  Todd  assured 
the  author  of  this  History  that  he  found  the  soldiers,  with  minds 
quickened  by  the  wider  range  and  variety  of  knowledge  attendant 
on  their  service,  more  ready  of  resource,  and  their  efforts,  combined 
by  a  more  regular  discipline,  of  more  avail  and  with  less  loss  of 
time,  than  the  irregular  activity  of  the  seamen. 

The  agitation  of  the  river  from  the  force  of  the  tides  was  generally 
80  great  that  to  maintain  a  pontoon-bridge  on  it  was  impossible ;  a 
knowledge  of  this  had  rendered  the  French  officers  too  careless  of 
watch  and  defence ;  and  this  year  the  shifting  sands  had  given  the 
Adour  such  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  west,  that  it  run  for 
some  distance  almost  parallel  to  the  shore ;  the  outer  bank,  thus 
acting  as  a  breakwater,  lessened  the  agitation  within,  and  enabled 
the  large  two-masted  boats  employed  to  ride  safely  and  support  the 
heaviest  artillery  and  carriages.  Nevertheless,  this  fortune,  the 
errors  of  the  enemy,  the  matchless  skill  and  daring  of  the  British 
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seamen,  the  discipline  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  soldiers,  ali 
combined  by  the  genius  of  Wellington,  were  necessary  to  the 
success  of  this  stupendous  undertaking,  which  must  always  rank 
amongst  the  prodigies  of  war. 

When  the  bridge  was  finished,  Hope  resolved  to  contract  his  line 
of  investment  round  the  citadel.  I'his  was  a  serious  affair,  for  the 
French  position  outside  was  exceedingly  strong.  The  flanks  rested 
on  ravines  covered  with  fortified  villa.^,  and  in  the  centre  a  ridge, 
along  which  the  great  roads  from  Bordeaux  and  Peyrehorade  led 
into  Bayonne,  was  occupied  by  the  village  and  church  of  St.  Etienne, 
both  situated  on  rising  points  of  ground  strongly  entrenched  and 
under  the  fire  of  the  citadel  guns.  Advancing  in  three  converging 
columns,  covered  by  skirmishers,  the  wings  of  the  allies  easily 
attained  the  edges  of  the  ravines  at  either  side,  resting  their  flanks 
on  the  Adour  above  and  below  the  town,  at  about  nine  hundred 
yards  from  the  enemy's  works ;  but  a  severe  action  took  place  in 
the  centre.  There  the  Germans  and  a  brigade  of  guards  should 
have  attacked  simultaneously  in  three  masses,  the  guards  on  the 
left,  the  light  battalions  of  Germans  on  the  right,  their  heavy 
infantry  in  the  centre ;  but  an  accident  retarded  the  wings,  and  the 
centre  first  attacked  the  heights  of  St.  Etienne.  The  skirmishing 
was  sharp,  the  guns  from  the  citadel  opened,  the  church  and  village 
were  stormed,  an  entrenched  line  of  houses  was  carried,  and  a  gun 
was  taken.  When  the  wings  came  up,  the  action  ceased  for  a  time, 
but  the  people  of  Bayonne  were  in  such  consternation  that  Thouve- 
not,  to  re-assure  them,  sallied,  and  charging  the  Germans  twice, 
was  wounded,  and  lost  the  position  of  St.  Etienne.  The  loss  of*  the 
allies  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  hundred,  four-fifths  being 
Grermans,  and  the  latter  were  dissatisfied  at  being  unnoticed  in  the 
despatch — an  omission  somewhat  remarkable,  because  Hope  had 
openly  commended  their  valor. 

This  new  position  had  the  ravines  on  each  flank,  and  the  centre 
being  close  to  the  enemy's  works  on  the  ridge  of  St.  Etienne,  was 
entrenched.  Preparations  for  besieging  the  citadel  were  then 
commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  German  Colonel  Hartmann, 
a  code  of  signals  was  established,  and  infinite  pains  taken  to  protect 
the  bridge  and  secure  a  unity  of  action  between  the  three  investing 
bodies.  The  communications,  however,  required  complicated 
arrangements ;  for  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  being  low,  was 
overflowed  every  tide,  and  would  have  occasioned  great  difficulty 
but  for  the  retaining  wall,  which,  being  four  feet  thick,  was  made 
use  of  as  a  carriage-road. 

While  these  events  happened  at  Bayonne,  Wellington  pushed 
"lis  operations  on  the  Gaves  with  great  vigor.     On  the  2iat,  his 
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pontoons  had  reached  Garris,  and  the  23d  were  carried  beyond  the 
Gave  de  Mauleon  During  his  absence,  the  sixth  ard  light 
divisions  had  come  up,  and  thus  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  two 
brigades  of  cavalry  were  concentrated  beyond  that  river  on  the 
Gave  d'Oleron,  between  Sauveterre  and  Navarrens.  Beresford 
still  held  the  line  of  the  Bidouze  down  to  its  confluence  with  tlie 
Adour ;  and  to  distract  the  enemy,  threw  a  battalion  over  the  latter 
near  Urt,  and  collected  boats  as  if  to  form  a  bridge.  In  the  evening 
he  recalled  his  detachment,  yet  continued  the  preparations  for  a 
bridge  until  late  in  the  2dd ;  then  he  moved  forward  and  drove 
Foy's  posts  from  the  works  at  Oeyergave  and  Hastingues,  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Oleron  Gave,  into  the  entrenchments  at  Peyre- 
horade.  The  allies  lost  fifty  men,  principally  Portuguese,  but 
Soult*s  right  and  centre  were  thus  held  in  check ;  for  Beresford 
had  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions,  and  Vivian's  cavalry  was 
strong  enough  for  Foy  at  Peyrehorade  and  for  Taupin  at  the 
Bastide  of  Beam.  I'he  rest  of  the  French  army  was  distributed 
at  Orthes  and  Sauveterre,  feeling  towards  Navarrens ;  and  on  the 
24th,  Wellington  put  his  troops  in  motion  to  pass  the  Gave  d'Oleron. 
His  movements  and  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements  again  deceived 
Soult,  who  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  light  division,  and 
imagined  the  first  division  was  at  Came  on  the  22d,  as  well  as  the 
fourth  and  seventh  divisions.  However,  his  dispositions  would 
have  been  the  same ;  he  did  not  expect  to  hold  the  Gave,  and 
looked  to  a  final  concentration  at  Orthes. 

On  the  24th,  Morillo,  reinforced  with  cavalry,  moved  to  the 
Laussette,  a  small  river  running  in  front  of  Navarrens,  where 
rough  ground  concealed  his  real  force.  His  scouters  beat  back  the 
French  outposts,  and  a  battalion  marching  higher  up  menaced  the 
fords  of  the  Gave  at  Doguen,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  of  Navarrens  from  the  ford  Ville  Nave,  three  miles 
below  Doguen;  for  there  Wellington  designed  to  pass,  and  a 
great  concentric  movement  was  now  in  progress  towards  it.  Le 
tor's  Portuguese  marched  from  Gestas ;  the  light  division  from 
Aroue,  crossing  the  Soissons  at  Nabas ;  the  second  division,  three 
batteries  of  artillery,  the  pontoons,  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry 
moved  from  other  points.  Favored  by  the  hilly  nature  of  tlie 
country,  the  columns  were  well  concealed  from  the  enemy ;  and 
the  sixth  division  advanced  towards  the  foi*ds  of  Montfort,  three 
miles  below  that  of  Ville  Nave.  A  battalion  of  the  second  division 
was  sent  to  menace  the  ford  of  Barraute,  below  Montfort ;  but  the 
third  division,  reinforced  with  a  brigade  of  hussars  and  the  batteries 
of  the  second  division,  marched  by  Osserain  and  Arriveriette  against 
the  bridge-head  of  Sauveterre,  with  orders  to  make  a  feint  of  forcing 
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a  passage  there.  The  bulk  of  the  light  cavalry  remained  in  reserve 
under  Cotton,  but  Vivian's  hussars,  coming  up  from  Beresford'« 
right,  threatened  all  the  fords  between  Picton's  left  and  the  Bastide 
of  Beam.  .  Below  that  Bastide,  some  detachments  were  directed 
upon  the  fords  of  Sindos,  Castagnhede  and  Hauterive.  During 
this  movement,  Beresford  kept  Foy  in  check  at  Pereyhorade  with 
the  seventh  division,  and  sent  the  fourth  towards  Sordes  and  Leren, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Gaves,  to  seek  a  fit  place  for  a  bridge 
thus  the  French  front  was  menaced  on  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles 
yet  the  great  force  was  above  Sauveterre. 

These  operations  were  not  very  happily  executed.  The  columns 
directed  on  the  side  of  Sindos  missed  the  fords ;  and  when  Picton, 
opening  a  cannonade  against  the  bridge-head  of  Sauveterre,  made 
four  companies  of  Keane's  brigade  and  some  cavalry  pass  the  Gave 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  the  first  were  immediately  beaten 
back,  with  a  loss  of  ninety  men  and  officers :  some  were  drowned, 
and  thirty  made  prisoners ;  whereupon,  the  cavalry  returned  to  the 
lefl  bank,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Nevertheless,  the  diversion 
was  complete,  and  the  general  operations  were  successful.  Souit 
on  the  fii^t  alarm  drew  Harispe  from  Sauveterre  to  Monstrueig  on 
the  Orthes  road,  where  a  range  of  hills  running  parallel  to  the 
Gave  of  Oleron  separates  it  from  that  of  Pau  ;  thus  only  a  division 
of  infantry  and  Berton's  cavalry  remained  under  Villatte  at  Sauve- 
terre ;  and  that  general,  notwithstanding  his  success  against  the 
four  companies,  was  so  alarmed  by  Picton's  demonstrations,  that  he 
abandoned  his  works  on  the  left  bank  and  destroyed  the  bridge. 
The  sixth  division  had  passed  without  opposition  at  Montfort  above 
Sauveterre,  and  the  other  troops,  coming  down  upon  the  ford  of 
Villenave,  met  only  with  a  small  cavalry  piquet,  and  crossed  with 
a  loss  of  but  two  men  drowned — ^a  happy  circumstance,  for  the 
waters  were  deep  and  rapid,  the  cold  intense,  and  the  ford  so  narrow 
that  the  passage  was  not  completed  before  dark.  To  have  forced 
it  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult 
and  dangerous ;  and  it  is  strange  that  Soult,  who  was  with  Harispe, 
only  five  miles  from  Montfort  and  seven  from  Villenave,  should 
not  have  opposed  the  passage.  The  heads  of  the  allies'  columns 
immediately  seized  the  range  of  hills  before  spoken  of,  the  right 
near  Loubeing ;  the  left  towards  Sauveterre,  from  whence  Villaite 
and  Berton  had  been  withdrawn  by  Clausel,  who  seems  to  have 
kept  bad  watch  when  Clinton  passed  at  Montfort. 

Soult  now  took  a  position  to  give  time  for  Taupin  to  retire  from 
the  lower  parti  of  the  Gave  of  Oleron  towards  the  bridge  of  Berenx 
on  the  Gave  of  Pau ;  for  both  he  and  Foy  had  received  orders  to 
march  upon  Orthes  and  break  down  all  the  bridges  as  they  passed. 
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When  the  night  fell,  Harispe's  division  also  passed  the  bridge  of 
Orthes,  and  lyErlon  was  already  established  in  that  town ;  Clause! 
remained  until  the  morning  at  Orion  to  cover  the  movement. 
Pierre  Soult,  posted  beyond  Navarrens  with  his  cavalry  and  two 
battalions  of  Jnfantry  to  watch  the  road  to  Pau,  had  been  pressed 
by  Morillo,  and  being  now  cut  off  by  the  passage  of  the  allies  at 
Vellenave  was  forced  to  retreat  by  Monein. 

The  25th  Wellington,  taking  some  cavalry  and  guns,  pushed 
Clausel's  rear-guard  from  Magret  into  the  suburb  of  Orthes,  which 
covered  the  bridge  of  that  place  on  the  lefl  bank ;  he  also  cannon- 
aded the  French  beyond  the  river ;  but  the  Portuguese  of  the  light 
division,  skirmishing  amongst  the  houses  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  lost  twenty-five  men.  The  second,  sixth,  and 
light  divisions,  Hamilton's  Portuguese,  five  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  three  batteries  were  then  massed  in  front  of  Orthes ;  the  third 
division  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  was  in  front  of  the  broken  bridge 
of  Berenx  five  miles  lower  down  the  Gave ;  the  fourth  and  sev- 
enth divisions  with  Vivian's  cavalry  were  in  front  of  Peyrehorade, 
from  whence  Foy  retired  by  the  great  Bayonne  road  to  Orthes, 
Morillo  was  directed  to  invest  Navarrens ;  and  as  Mina  was  no 
sure  guarantee  against  the  combined  efforts  of  the  garrison  of  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Baygorry,  ^ve 
British  regiments,  which  had  gone  for  clothing  and  were  now  com- 
ing up  separately,  were  ordered  to  halt  at  St.  Palais  in  observation, 
relieving  each  other  in  succession  as  they  arrived  at  that  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Beresford,  finding  Foy  had  aban- 
doned the  works  at  Peyrehorade,  passed  the  Gave,  partly  by  a 
pontoon-bridge,  partly  by  a  ford  where  the  current  run  so  strong 
that  a  column  of  the  seventh  division  was  like  to  have  been  carried 
away  bodily.  He  had  previously  detached  the  eighteenth  hussars 
to  find  another  ford  higher  up,  and  that  being  effected  under  the 
guidance  of  a  miller,  the  hussars  gained  the  high  road,  half-way 
between  Peyrehorade  and  Orthes,  and  drove  some  French  cavalry 
through  Puyoo  and  Ramous.*  They  rallied  on  their  reserves  and 
beat  back  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers,  but  would  not  await  the 
shock  of  the  main  body  now  reinforced  by  Vivian's  brigade  and 
commanded  by  Beresford  in  person.  In  this  affair  Major  Sewell, 
an  oflicer  of  the  staff  who  had  frequently  distinguished  himself  by 
his  personal  prowess,  happening  to  be  without  a  sword,  pulled  a 
large  stake  from  a  hedge  and  with  that  weapon  overthrew  two 
hussars  in  succession,  and  only* relinquished  the  combat  when  a 
third  had  cut  his  club  in  twain. 

Beresford  now  threw  out  a  detachment  to  Habas  on  his  lefl,  to 
*  KoteA  by  Colouel  Hiighet),  eighteenth  HoBsars,  MSS. 
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intercept  the  enemy's  communication  with  Dax ;  and  Wellington 
at  the  same  time  caused  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  cavalry  and  the 
third  division  to  cross  the  Gave  by  fords  below  the  brokon  bridge 
of  Berenx.  Then  directing  Beresford  to  take  a  position  for  the 
night  on  some  heights  near  the  village  of  Bai'ghts  he  proceeded  to 
cast  a  pontoon-bridge  at  Berenx,  and  thus  after  a  circuitous  march 
of  mpre  than  Mty  miles  his  right  wing  was  &gain  united  with  his 
centre  and  a  direct  communication  with  Hope  secured.  During 
the  25th  and  26th  he  had  carefully  examined  Soult's  position. 
He  found  the  ancient  and  beautiful  bridge  of  Orthes,  consisting  of 
several  arches,  could  not  be  easily  forced,  because  of  a  tower  in 
the  centre  the  gateway  of  which  was  built  up.  The  principal  arch 
in  front  of  this  tower  was  mined,  the  houses  on  both  sides  occupied, 
and  the  river  near  the  bridge  was  deep  and  full  of  pointed  rocks. 
Above  the  town  however  it  spread  wide  with  fiat  banks,  present- 
ing means  for  crossing,  and  the  first  design  was  to  do  so  with  HilFs 
troops  and  the  light  division ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  Be- 
resford had  crossed  the  Gave  below,  the  third  division  passed  at 
Berenx  and  the  bridge  was  laid  there.  This  operation  was  cov- 
ered by  Beresford,  while  Soult's  attention  was  diverted  by  the 
continual  skirmish  at  the  suburbs  of  Orthes,  by  the  appearance  of 
H ill's  columns  above,  and  by  Wellington's  taking  cognizance  of  the 
position  near  the  bridge  so  openly  as  to  draw  a  cannonade.  It 
was  not  however  thought  that  Soult,  when  he  found  Beresford  and 
Picton  over  the  Gave,  would  await  a  battle,  and  the  emissaries 
said  he  was  already  in  retreat;  a  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind 
because  the  next  day's  operation  required  success  to  justify  it. 

Hope's  happy  passage  of  the  Adour  being  now  reported,  he  was 
directed  to  establish  a  line  of  communication  to  the  port  of  Landes, 
where  a  permanent  bridge  was  to  be  formed  with  boats  brought 
up  from  Urt.  A  direct  line  of  intercourse  would  thus  be  secured 
with  the  army  at  Bayonne ;  yet  Wellington  felt  he  was  pushing 
his  operations  beyond  his  intrinsic  strength  if  Suchet  should  send 
reintorcements  to  Soult ;  wherefore  he  directed  Freyre  to  cross  the 
Adour  below  Bayonne  with  two  Spanish  divisions  and  a  brigade 
of  Portuguese  nine-pounders,  and  join  him  by  the  port  of  Landes. 
O'DonneTs  Andalusians  and  the  prince  of  Anglonu's  troops  were 
also  warned  to  be  m  readiness  to  enter  France,  but  these  orders 
were  given  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  The  feeble  resistance 
made  by  the  French  in  the  difficult  country  already  passed,  left 
him  without  much  uneasiness  as  to  the  power  of  Soult's  army  in 
the  held ;  but  his  disquietude  was  extreme  about  the  danger  of  an 
insurgent  warfare.  *'  Maintain  the  strictest  discipline,  withovt  that 
we  are  losty"  was  his  expression  to  Freyre ;  and  he  issued  a  pro 
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clama(ion  authorizing  the  people  of  the  di$trict3  he  had  overrun 
to  arm  themselves  for  the  pieservation  of  order  under  the  direction 
of  their  mayors.  He  invited  them  to  arrest  all  straggling  soldiers 
and  followers  of  the  army,  all  plunderers  and  evil-doers,  and  con- 
vey them  to  head-quarters  with  proof  of  their  crimes,  promising 
to  punish  the  culpable  and  pay  for  all  damages ;  and  he  confirmed 
all  the  local  authorities  who  chose  to  retain  their  offices,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  having  no  political  or  military  intercourse  with 
the  countries  still  possessed  by  the  French  army.  Nor  was  this 
proclamation  a  dead  letter.  In  the  night  of  the  25th  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village,  situated  near  the  road  leading  from  Sauveterre 
to  Orthes,  shot  one  English  soldier  dead  and  wounded  a  second 
who  had  come  with  others  to  plunder;  the  wounded  man  was 
hanged  as  an  example ;  and  an  English  colonel  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  army  for  suffering  his  soldiers  to  destroy  the  municipal 
archives  of  a  small  town. 

Soult  had  no  thought  of  retreating.  His  previous  retrograde 
movements  had  been  effected  with  order,  his  army  was  concen- 
trated with  its  front  to  the  Gave ;  and  every  bridge,  except  the 
noble  structure  at  Orthes,  the  ancient  masonry  of  which  resisted 
his  mines,  had  been  destroyed.  One  regiment  of  cavalry  was 
detached  on  the  right  to  watch  the  fords  as  far  as  Peyrehorade, 
three  others  with  two  battalions  of  infantry  under  Pierre  Soult 
watched  those  between  Orthes  and  Pau,  and  a  body  of  horsemen 
and  gens-d'armes  covered  the  latter  town  from  Morillo.*  Two 
regiments  of  cavalry  remained  with  the  army,  and  the  design  was 
to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  first  column  which  should  cross  the 
Gave ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  officer  stationed  at  Puyoo,  who 
had  suffered  Vivian's  hussars  to  pass  on  the  26th  without  opposi- 
tion and  without  reporting  the  event,  enabled  Beresford  to  move 
in  safety  when  otherwise  he  would  have  been  assailed  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  French  army.  It  was  not  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  evening  that  Soult  received  intelligence  of  his  mai'ch;  the 
allied  columns  being  then  near  Ba'ights  on  the  right  fiank  of  the 
French  army,  and  their  scouters  on  the  Dax  road  in  its  rear ;  at 
the  same  time  the  sixth  and  light  divisions  were  seen  descending 
by  different  roads  from  the  heights  beyond  the  river  pointing  to- 
wards Berenx. 

In  this  crisis,  the  French  marshal  hesitated  whether  to  fall  upon 
Beresford  and  Picton,  while  the  liftter  was  still  passing  the  river, 
or  to  take  a  defensive  position.     Finally,  he  decided  upon  the 

*  Official  Keport,  MSS.  Memoir  by  General  Berton,  MSS.  CanevaB*  de  faits 
par  General  iCeiile  et  (Joiouel  do  la  Chubse,  Mb. 
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latter.*  Wherefore,  under  cover  of  a  skirmish  near  Baights,  which 
his  cavalry,  coming  from  Puyoo,  sustained  against  a  body  of  in- 
fantry coming  from  the  bridge  of  Berenx,  he  hastily  threw  D  Er- 
lon's  and  Reille's  divisions  on  a  new  line  across  the  road  from 
Peyrehorade.  The  right  extended  to  the  heights  of  San  Boes, 
along  which  run  the  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax ;  and  the  line  was 
prolonged  by  Clause!  to  Casteltarbe,  a  village  close  to  the  Gave. 
Having  thus  opposed  a  temporary  front  to  Beresford,  he  made  his 
dispositions  to  receive  battle  next  morning,  and  brought  Villatte's 
infantry  and  Pierre  Soult*s  cavalry  from  the  other  side  of  Orthes 
through  that  town ;  it  was  this  movement  which  led  Wellington's 
emissaries  to  report  that  the  army  was  retiring. 

Soult's  new  line  was  on  a  ridge  of  hills,  partly  wooded,  partly 
naked.  An  open  rounded  hill  was  in  the  centre,  from  whence  one 
long  narrow  tongue  was  pushed  out  on  the  left,  towards  the  high 
road  of  Peyrehorade,  another  on  the  right  by  St.  Boes,  towards 
the  high  church  of  Baights,  the  whole  presenting  a  concave  to  the 
allies.  The  front  was  generally  covered  by  a  marshy  ravine, 
broken  by  two  short  tongues  jutting  from  the  principal  hill ;  behind 
which  the  road  from  Orthes  to  Dax  run  so  far  as  the  village  of  St. 
Boes,  and  thence  along  the  ridge  forming  the  right  flank. 

Behind  the  centre,  a  succession  of  undulating  bare  heathy  hills 
trended  for  several  miles  to  the  rear ;  but  behind  the  right,  the 
country  was  low  and  deep.  The  town  of  Orthes,  receding  from  the 
river  up  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and  terminating  with  an  ancient 
tower,  was  behind  the  left  wing. 

Reille,  having  Taupin,  Roguet  and  Paris  under  him,  commanded 
on  the  right,  and  occupied  all  the  ground  from  the  village  of  St, 
Boes  to  the  centre  of  .the  position.  D'Erlon,  having  Foy  and 
lyArmagnac,  was  on  the  left  of  Eeille.  He  placed  the  first  along 
a  ridge  extending  towards  the  road  of  Peyrehorade,  the  second  in 
reserve.  In  rear  of  this  last,  Villatte's  division  and  the  cavalry 
were  posted  above  the  village  of  Rontun  ;t  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
open  hills  behind  the  main  position;  in  this  situation,  his  right 
overlooking  the  low  country  beyond  St.  Boes,  his  left  extended 
towards  Orthes,  he  furnished  a  reserve  to  D'Erlon  and  Reille. 

Harispe  and  Villatte  were  under  Clausel,  who  occupied  Orthes 
and  the  bridge,  having  a  regiment  near  the  ford  of  Sonars  above 
the  town.  Thus  the  French  army  extended  from  St.  Boes  to 
Orthes,  but  the  great  mass  was  disposed  towards  the  centre.  Twelve 
guns  were  attached  to  Harispe*s  troops,  and  twelve  were  on  the 
round  hill  in  the  centre,  sweeping  in  their  range  the  ground  beyond 
St.  Boes ;  sixteen  were  in  reserve  on  the  Dax  road. 

*  Soult's  Official  Keport,  MSS.  t  Soult's  MSS. 
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On  the  27th,  at  daybreak,  the  sixth  and  light  divisions  passed 
the  Gave  near  Berenx,  by  the  pontoon-bridge  thrown  in  the  night, 
and  wound  up  a  narrow  way  between  high  rocks  to  the  great  road 
of  Peyrehorade.  The  third  division  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset's 
cavalry  were  already  established  there  in  columns  of  march,  having 
skirmishers  pushed  forwards  tp  the  edge  of  the  wooded  height  oc- 
cupied by  D'Erlon's  left.  Beresford,  with  the  fourth  and  seventh 
divisions  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  had  then  gained  the  ridge  of  St. 
Boes,  and  approached  the  Dax  road  beyond.  Hill  remained  with 
the  second  British  division  and  Le  Cor's  Portuguese,  menacing  the 
.bridge  of  Orthes  and  the  ford  of  Souars.  Between  Beresford  and 
Picton,  a  distance  of  a  mile-  and  a  half,  there  were  no  troops ;  but 
half-way,  exactly  in  front  of  the  French  centre,  was  a  Roman 
camp,  crowning  an  isolated  peering  hill  nearly  as  lofty  as  the  centre 
of  Soult's  position. 

On  this  camp,  now  covered  with  vineyards,  but  then  open  and 
grassy  with  a  few  trees,  Wellington,  after  viewing  the  country  on 
Beresford's  left,  stopped  for  an  hour  or  more  to  examine  the 
enemy's  disposition  for  battle.  During  this  time,  the  two  divisions 
were  coming  up  from  the  river,  but  so  hemmed  in  by  rocks  that 
only  a  few  men  could  march  abreast ;  and  their  point  of  union  with 
the  third  division  was  little  more  than  cannon-shot  from  the  enemy. 
Picton  did  not  conceal  his  disquietude.  Wellington,  calm  as  the 
deepest  sea,  continued  his  observations  without  seeming  to  notice 
the  dangerous  position  of  his  troops ;  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  main  road  he  reinforced  Picton  with  the  sixth,  and  drew  the 
light  division  by  cross  roads  behind  the  Roman  camp,  thus  con- 
necting his  wings  and  forming  a  central  reserve.  From  this  point, 
by-ways  led :  one  on  th(i  left  to  the  high  church  of  Baights  and 
the  Dax  road,  another  on  the  right  to  the  Peyrehorade  road,  and 
two  went  straight  across  the  marsh  to  the  French  position. 

This  marsh,  the  open  hill  about  which  Soult^s  guns  and  reserves 
were  principally  gathered,  the  nature  of  the  ridges  on  the  flanks, 
all  combined  to  forbid  an  attack  in  front,  and  the  flanks  were 
scarcely  more  promising.  The  extremity  of  the  Fiench  left  sunk, 
indeed,  to  a  gentle  undulation  in  crossing  the  Peyrehorade  road ; 
yet  it  would  have  been  useless  to  push  troops  on  that  line  towards 
Orthes,  between  D'Erlon  and  tasteltarbe ;  for  the  town  was 
strongly  occupied  by  Harispe,  and  was  covered  by  an  ancient  wall 
and  the  bed  of  a  torrent  It  was  equally  difficult  to  turn  the  St. 
Boes  flank,  as  the  troops  would  .have  to  enter  the  low  mai*shy 
country  beyond  the  Dax  road ;  ajd  the  hills  trending  backwards 
from  the  centre  of  the  French  position  would  have  enabled  Soult 
to  oppose  a  new  and  formidable  front  at  right  angles  to  his  actuai 
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position.  The  allied  army  must  therefore  have  mude  a  circaitons 
flank  movement  in  mass,  withjn  gun-shot,  through  a  difficult  coun- 
try, or  Beresford's  left  must  have  been  dangerously  extended,  and 
the  whole  line  weakened.  Nor  could  the  movement  be  hidden, 
because  the  hills,  although  only  moderately  high,  were  abrupt  on 
that  side,  affording  a  full  view  of  the  low  country,  and  Soult's  ca« 
valry  detachments  were  in  observation  on  every  brow. 

It  only  remained  to  assail  the  French  flanks  along  the  ridges, 
making  the  prindpal  efforts  on  the  side  of  St.  Boes,  with  intent  to 
overlap  the  French  right  beyond,  and  seize  the  road  of  St.  Sever, 
while  Hill  passed  the  Gave  at  Souars,  and  cut  off*  the  road  to  Pau, 
thus  enclosing  the  beaten  army  in*  Orthes.  This  was  no  slight 
affair.  On  Picton's  side,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the 
flank  ridge  near  the  high  road ;  but  beyond  that,  the  ground  rose 
rapidly,  and  the  French  were  gathered  thickly  with  a  narrow  front 
and  plenty  of  guns.  On  Beresford's  side,  they  could  only  be 
assailed  along  the  summit  of  the  St.  Boes  ridge,  advancing  from 
the  high  church  of  Ba'ights  and  the  Dax  road.  But  the  village  of 
St.  Boes  was  strongly  occupied,  the  ground  immediately  behind  it 
strangled  to  a  narrow  pass  by  the  ravine ;  and  the  French  reserve 
of  sixteen  guns,  placed  on  the  Dax  road,  behind  the  centre  of 
Souk's  line,  and  well  covered  from  counter-fire,  was  in  -readiness  to 
crush  the  head  of  any  column  which  should  emerge  from  the  gorge 
of  St.  Boes. 

BATTLE    OF    ORTHES. 

During  the  whole  morning,  a  slight  skirmish,  with  now  and  then 
a  cannon-shot,  had  been  going  on  with  the  third  division  on  the 
right,  and  the  French  crvalry,  at  times,  pushed  parties  forward  on 
each  flank ;  but  at  nine  o'clock  Wellington  commenced  the  renl  attack 
The  third  and  sixth  divisions  won  without  difficulty  the  lower  part 
of  the  ridges  opposed  to  them,  and  endeavored  to  extend  their  left 
along  tlie  French  Irout,  with  a  shai'p  tire  of  musketry ;  yet  the 
main  battle  was  on  the  other  flank.  There  Cole,  keeping  Anson's 
brigade  of  the  fourth  division  in  reserve,  assailed  St.  Boes  with 
lioss's  British  brigade  and  Vasconcellos'  Portuguese;  his  object 
was  to  get  on  to  the  open  ground  behind  it,  but  fierce  and  slaughter- 
ing was  the  struggle :  i^vti  times  breaking  through  the  scattered 
houses  did  Ross  carry  his  battle  into  the  wider  space  beyond ;  yet 
ever  as  the  troops  issued  forth,  the  French  guns  from  the  open  hill 
smote  them  in  front,  and  the  reserved  battery  on  the  Dax  road 
swept  through  them  with  grap^  from  flank  to  flank.  And  then 
Taupin's  supporting  masses  rushed  forward  with  a  waiting  fire, 
and  lapping  the  flanks  with  skirmishers,  which  poured  Along  the 
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ravines  on  either  hand,  forced  the  shattered  cohimns  hack  into  the 
village ;  it  was  in  vain  that  with  desperate  valor  the  allies,  time 
after  time,  broke  through  the  narrow  way,  and  struggled  to  spread 
a  frond  beyond ;  Ross  fell  dangerously  wounded,  and  Taupin,  whose 
troops  were  clustered  thickly  and  well  supported,  de^ed  every 
effort.  Nor  was  Soult  less  happy  on  the  other  side.  The  nature 
of  the  ground  would  not  permit  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  to 
engage  many  men  at  once,  so  that  no  progress  was  made ;  and  one 
small  detachment,  which  Picton  extended  to  his  left,  having  made 
an  attempt  to  gain  the  smaller  tongue  jutting  out  from  the  central 
hill,  was  suddenly  charged  as  it  neared  the  summit  by  Foy,  and 
driven  down  in  confusion,  losing  several  prisoners. 

When  the  combat  had  thus  continued  on  the  side  of  St.  Boes 
for  three  hours,  Wellington  sent  a  cagadore  regiment  of  the  light 
division  from  the  Roman  camp  to  protect  the  right  ilank  of  Ross's 
brigade  against  the  French  skirmishers ;  but  this  was  of  no  avail ; 
for  Vasconcellos*  Portuguese,  unable  to  sustain  the  violence  of  the 
<memy  any  longer,  gave  way  in  disorder ;  the  French  then  poured 
on,  and  the  British  troops  retreated  through  St.  Boes  with  difficulty. 
This  happened  just  as  the  detachment  on  Picton*s  left  was  repulsed, 
and  victory  seemed  to  declare  for  the  French.  Soult,  who  stood 
on  the  round  open  hill,  which  was  the  knot  of  his  position,  seeing 
his  enemies  broken  and  rolled  back  on  each  side,  put  all  his  re- 
serves in  movement  to  complete  the  success ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in 
the  exultation  of  the  moment,  he  smote  his  thigh  exclaiming :  "  At 
last  I  have  him"  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  was  no  vain-glorious 
speech,  for  his  battle  was  then  very  strong.  There  was  however  a 
small  black  cloud  rising  just  beneath  him.  Amidst  the  thundering 
din  and  tumult  that  shook  the  field  it  was  at  lirst  unheeded,  but 
soon  burst  with  irresistible  violence. 

Wellington,  seeing  St.  Boes  was  inexpugnable,  had  suddenly 
changed  his  plan  of  battle.  Supporting  Ross  with  Anson's  brigade, 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  engaged,  he  backed  both  with  the 
seventh  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  now  forming  one  heavy  body 
towards  the  Dax  road.  Then  he  ordered  the  third  and  sixth  di- 
visions to  be  thrown  in  mass  upon  Foy's  left  liank,  and  sent  the 
fifty-second  regiment  down  from  the  Roman  camp  with  instructions 
to  cross  the  marsh  in  front,  mount  the  French  ridge^  and  fall  on 
the  fiank  and  rear  of  the  troops  engaged  with  the  fourth  division 
at  St.  Boes.  This  was  the  cloud.  Colborne,  so  often  mentioned, 
led  the  fifty-second  across  the  marsh  under  fire,  the  men  sinking  at 
every  step  above  the  knees,  in  some  places  to  the  middle,  yet  still 
pressing  forward  with  that  stem  resolution  and  order  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  veterans  of  the  light  division,  soldiers  who  had 
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never  yet  met  their  match  in  the  field.  They  soon  obtained  firm 
footing,  and  ascended  the  heights  in  line  at  the  moment  when 
Taupin  was  pushing  vigorously  through  St.  Boes ;  and  when  Foy 
and  D'Armagnac.  hitherto  more  than  masters  of  their  positions, 
were  being  assailed  on  the  other  flank  by  the  third  and  sixth 
divisions.  With  a  mighty  shout  and  a  rolling  fire,  the  fifty-second 
soldiers  dashed  forwards  between  Foy  and  Taupin,  beating  down 
a  French  battalion  in  their  course,  and  throwing  everything  before 
them  into  disorder.  General  Bechaud  was  killed ;  Foy  dangerously 
wounded ;  and  his  troops,  discouraged  by  his  fall  and  by  this  sudden 
burst  from  a  quarter  where  no  enemy  was  expected,  for  the  march 
of  the  fifty-second  had  been  hardly  perceived,  save  by  the  skir- 
mishers, got  into  confusion  ;*  the  disorder  then  spreading  to  Reille'a 
wing,  he  also  was  forced  to  fall  back  and  take  a  new  position  to 
restore  his  line  of  battle.  The  narrow  pass  behind  St.  Boes  was 
thus  opened,  and  Wellington  seized  the  moment  to  thrust  the  fourth 
and  seventh  divisions,  Vivian's  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery through,  and  spread  a  front  beyond. 

Meanwhile  the  third  and  sixth  divisions  won  D'Armagnac's  po- 
sition and  established  a  battery  of  guns  on  a  knoll,  from  whence 
their  shot  ploughed  through  the  French  masses  from  one  flank  to 
another.  Suddenly  a  squadron  of  French  chasseurs  came  at  a 
hard  gallop  down  the  main  road  of  Orthes  to  charge  these  guns, 
and  sweeping  to  their  right  rode  over  some  of  the  sixth  division 
which  had  advanced  too  far ;  but  this  charge  was  pushed  madly, 
they  got  into  a  hollow  lane  and  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  The 
third  and  seventh  divisions  then  continued  to  advance  and  the 
wings  of  the  army  were  united.  Soult  rallied  his  forces  on  the 
open  hills  beyond  the  Dax  road ;  and  with  Taupin's,  Roguet's, 
Paris',  and  D'Armagnac's  divisions  made  strong  battle  to  cover 
the  re-formation  of  Foy's  troops.  His  foes  were  however  not  all  in 
front,  this  part  of  the  battle  was  fought  with  only  two-thirds  of  the 
allied  army.  Hill  had  remained  with  twelve  thousand  combatants, 
cavalry  and  infantry,  before  the  bridge  of  Orthes ;  and  when  the 
first  plan  of  attack  was  changed  had  orders  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Gave,  partly  to  prevent  Harispe  falling  upon  the  flank  of 
the  sixth  division,  partly  in  hope  of  a  successful  issue :  the  last 
happened.  Although  unable. to  force  the  bridge  he  forded  the 
river  above  'at  Souars,  drove  back  the  troops  posted  there,  seized 
the  heights  above,  cut  ofl*  the  French  from  the  road  to  Pau,  and 
turned  the  town  of  Orthes.  He  thus  menaced  Soult's  line  of  re- 
treat by  Salespice  on  the  road  to  St.  Sever,  at  the  moment  when 
the  junction  of  the  allies'  wings  was  efl?*ected  on  the  French  position. 

♦  Soult'B  MSB. 
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Clausel  ordered  Harispe  to  abandon  Orthes  and  close  towardw 
Villatte  on  the  heights  above  Rontun,  leaving  however  some  con  • 
script  battalions  on  a  rising  point  beyond  the  road  of  St.  Sever 
called  the  ^^  Motte  de  7\irenne."  Then  he  endeavored  to  keep 
Hill  in  check  by  the  menacing  action  of  two  cavalry  regiments 
and  a  brigade  of  infantry ;  but  Soult  arrived  at  the  moment  and 
seeing  the  loss  of  Souars  had  rendered  his  whole  position  untenable, 
gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat.  This  was  a  perilous  matter. 
The  heathy  hills  upon  which  he  was  now  fighting,  although  for  a 
short  distance  they  furnished  a  succession  of  parallel  positions, 
favorable  enough  for  defence,  soon  resolved  themselves  into  a  low 
ridge  running  to  the  rear  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  road  of  St. 
Sever ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  road,  about  cannon-shot 
distance,  was  a  corresponding  ridge  along  which  Hill,  judging  by 
the  firing  how  matters  went,  was  now  rapidly  advancing.  Five 
miles  distant  was  the  Lui/  de  Beam,  and  four  miles  beyond  that 
the  Luy  de  France,  two  rivers  deep  and  with  difficult  banks ;  and 
behind  these  the  Lutz,  the  Gabas,  and  the  Adour  crossed  the  line. 

Once  over  the  wooden  bridge  of  the  Sault  de  Navailles  on  the 
Luy  de  Bear/I,  those  streams  would  cover  the  retreat;  but  to 
carry  off  by  one  road  and  one  bridge  a  defeated  army  still  closely 
engaged  in  front  seemed  impossible.  Nevertheless  Soult  did  so. 
Paris  sustained  the  fight  on  his  right  until  Foy  and  Taupin's 
troops  rallied ;  and  when  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  fifty-second 
and  the  rush  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  divisions  drove  Paris  back, 
D'Armagnac  interposed  to  cover  him  until  the  union  of  the  allies' 
wings  was  completed ;  then  both  retiring  were  covered  in  turn  by 
Villatte.  In  tliis  manner  the  French  yielded  step  by  step  and 
without  confusion,  the  allies  advancing  with  an  incessant  deafen- 
ing musketry  and  cannonade,  yet  losing  many  n»en  especially  on 
the  right  where  the  third  division  were  very  strongly  opposed. 
But  as  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  at  Salespice  by  Hill  became 
more  imminent  the  retrograde  movements  were  more  hurried  and 
confused,  and  Hill  seeing  this,  quickened  his  pace ;  at  last  both 
sides  began  to  run  violently,  and  so  many  men  broke  from  the 
French  ranks  making  across  the  fields  towards  the  fords,  and  such 
a  rush  was  necessarily  made  by  the  rest  to  gain  the  bridge  of 
Sault  de  Navailles,  that  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  scat- 
tered bands.  Then  Cotton  broke  with  Lord  Edward  Somerset's 
cavalry  through  a  small  covering  body  opposed  to  him  by  Harispe 
and  sabred  two  or  three  hundred  men ;  and  the  seventh  hussars 
cut  off  two  thousand,  who  threw  down  their  arms  in  an  enclosed 
field,  yet  some  mismanagement  occurred  and  the  greatest  part 
recovering  their  weapons,  escaped. 
VOL.  v.— J  7 
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The  parsait  ceased  at  Luy  de  Bearn,  and  the  French  array 
appeared  to  be  entirely  dispersed ;  but  it  was  more  disordered  in 
appearance  than  reality ;  for  Soult  passed  the  Luy  de  Beam  and 
destroyed  the  bridge  with  the  loss  of  only  six  guns  and  less  than 
four  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Many  thou- 
sands of  conscripts  however  threw  away  their  arms,  and  one  month 
afterwards  the  stragglers  amounted  to  three  thousand ;  nor  would 
the  passage  of  the  river  have  been  effected  so  happily  if  Welling- 
ton had  not  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball  just  above  the  thigh, 
which  caused  him  to  ride  with  difficulty,  whereby  the  vigor  and 
unity  of  the  pursuit  was  necessarily  abated.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
was  two  thousand  three  hundred,  fifty  being  taken  with  three  offi- 
cers. Among  the  wounded  were  Wellington,  Walker,  Ross,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  called  Lord  March.  The  last  had 
served  on  Wellington's  staff  during  the  whole  war  without  a  hurt, 
but  being  made  a  captain  in  the  fifly-second,  like  a  good  soldier 
joined  his  regiment  the  night  before  the  battle ;  shot  through  the 
chest  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  learned  by  experience  the  differ- 
ence between  the  labors  and  dangers  of  staff  and  regimental  offi- 
cers, which  are  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  their  promotions. 
Berton's  cavalry,  stationed  between  Pau  and  Orthes  during  the 
battle,  had  been  cut  off  by  Hill's  movement ;  yet  skirting  that 
general's  march  they  retreated  by  Mant  and  Samadet,  picking  up 
two  battalions  of  conscripts  on  the  road  ;*  while  Soult,  having  no 
position  to  rally  on,  continued  his  retreat  at  night  to  St.  Sever, 
breaking  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him.  Wellington  pursued 
at  daylight  in  three  columns,  the  right  by  Lacadee  and  St.  Med- 
ard  to  Samadet,  the  centre  by  the  main  road,  the  left  by  St.  Cricq. 
At  St.  Sever  he  hoped  to  find  the  enemy  still  in  confusion,  but  he 
was  too  late ;  the  French  were  across  the  river,  the  bridge  was 
broken,  and  the  army  halted.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  how- 
ever soon  made  known  far  and  wide.  Daricau  who  with  a  few 
hundred  soldiers  was  endeavoring  to  form  an  insurgent  levy  at 
Dax,  the  works  of  which  were  incomplete  and  still  unarmed,  im- 
mediately destroyed  all  the  stores  not  removed  to  Mont  Marsan, 
and  retreated  through  the  Landes  to  Langon  on  the  Garonne. 
St.  Sever  offered  no  position,  and  Soult  turning  short  to  the  right 
moved  upon  Barcelonne  higher  up  the  Adour ;  but  he  left  D'Erlon 
with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  some  cavalry  and  four  guns  at 
Caceres  on  the  right  bank,  and  sent  Ciausel  to  occupy  Aire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  thus  abandoned  his  magazines  at 
Mont  Marsan  and  left  open  the  direct  road  to  Bordeaux ;  but 
holding  Caceres  with  his  right  he  commanded  another  road  by 
*  Memoir  by  General  Berton,  MSS* 
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Rocquefort  to  that  city;  while  his  left,  being  at  Aire,  protected 
the  magazines  and  artillery  pare  at  that  place  and  covered  the 
road  to  Pau.  The  main  body  at  Barcelonne  equally  supported 
Claupel  and  D'Erlon,  and  covered  the  great  roads  leading  to  Agen 
and  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  and  to  the  mountains  by  Tarbes. 

In  this  situation  it  was  difficult  to  judge  what  line  of  operations 
he  meant  to  adopt.  Wellington  however  passed  the  Adour  about 
one  o'clock,  partly  by  the  repaired  bridge  of  St.  Sever,  partly  by 
a  deep  ford  below,  and  immediately  detached  Beresford  with  the 
light  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry  to  seize  the  magazines  at  Mont 
Marsan ;  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  the  head  of  a  column  towards 
Caceres,  where  a  cannonade  and  charge  of  cavalry  had  place  and 
a  few  men  and  officers  were  hurt  on  both  sides.  Next  day  Hill, 
marching  from  Samadet,  reached  the  Adour  between  St.  Sever  and 
Aire,  and  D'Erlon  was  again  assailed  on  the  right  bank  and  driven 
back  skirmishing  to  Barcelonne.  This  event  proved  that  Soult 
had  relinquished  Bordeaux ;  yet  the  pursuit  could  not  be  pushed 
more  vigorously,  because  every  bridge  was  broken ;  and  a  violent 
storm  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  had  filled  the  smaller  rivers  and 
torrents,  carried  away  the  pontoon-bridges,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  troops  and  their  supplies. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour  the  main  body  halted  until  the 
bi-idges  could  be  repaired,  but  Hill  who  was  on  the  left  bank 
marched  to  seize  the  magazines  at  Aire.  Moving  in  two  columns 
from  St.  Savin  and  St.  Gillies  on  the  2d,  he  reached  his  destination 
about  three  o'clock  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  horse-artillery;  he  expected  no  serious 
opposition ;  but  Clausel  had  arrived  a  few  hours  before,  and  was 
in  order  of  battle,  covering  the  town  with  Villatte's  and  Harispe's 
divisions  and  some  guns.  The  French  occupied  a  steep  ridge  in 
front  of  Aire,  high  and  wooded  on  the  right  where  it  overlooked 
the  river,  yet  merging  on  the  left  into  a  wide  table-land  over 
which  the  great  road  led  to  Pau.  Strong  for  battle  was  this  posi- 
tion, yet  it  could  be  readily  outflanked  on  their  lefl  by  the  table- 
land, and  was  uneasy  for  retreat  on  the  right,  for  the  ridge  was 
narrow,  the  ravine  behind  steep  and  rugged  with  a  mill-stream  at 
the  bottom ;  a  branch  of  the  Adour  also  flowed  behind  Aire  and 
cut  it  off  from  Barcelonne,  while  behind  the  left  wing  was  the 
greater  Lees,  a  river  with  s^eep  banks  and  only  one  bridge. 

COMBAT   OP  AIRE. 

Hill  attacked  without  hesitation.  William  Stewart  with  two 
British  brigades  fell  on  the  French  right,  a  Portuguese  brigade 
assailed  their  centre,  and  the  other  brigades  followed  in  columns 
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of  march ;  but  the  action  was  very  sudden,  the  Portuguese  were 
pushed  forward  in  a  slovenly  manner  by  Da  Costa,  a  man  of  no 
ability,  and  Harispe  met  them  on  the  flat  summit  of  the  height  with 
80  rough  a  charge,  that  they  gave  way  in  flight  The  rear  of  the 
allies  being  still  in  march,  the  battle  was  like  to  be  lo-t,  when 
Stewart,  having  by  this  time  won  the  heights  on  the  French  right, 
where  Villatte,  fearing  to  be  enclosed,  made  but  a  feeble  resistcmce, 
immediately  detached  Barnes  with  the  fiftieth  and  ninety-second 
regiments  to  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese.  The  vehement  charge  of 
these  troops  turned  the  stream  of  fight,  the  French  were  broken  in 
turn,  and  thrown  back  on  their  reserves ;  yet  they  rallied  with 
great  courage,  fighting  obstinately  until  Byng's  British  brigade 
came  up ;  then  Harispe  was  driven  towards  the  river  Lees,  and 
Villatte  quite  through  the  town  of  Aire  into  the  space  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  A  dour  behind. 

Reille,  who  was  at  Barcelonne  when  the  action  began,  brought 
up  Roguet's  division  to  support  Villatte,  and  the  combat  was  con- 
tinued until  night  at  that  point,  while  Harispe  crossed  the  Lees  and 
broke  the  bridge,  but  the  French  lost  many  men.  Two  generals, 
Dauture  and  Gasquet,  were  wounded,  a  colonel  of  engineers  was 
killed,  a  hundred  prisoners  were  taken ;  many  of  Harispe's  con- 
scripts threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  to  their  homes,  and  the 
magazines  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty,  Barnes  was  wounded,  and  Colonel 
Hood  killed;  the  loss  of  the  Portuguese  was  ilever  stated,  yet  it 
could  not  have  been  less  than  the  British,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
action  proved  the  French  courage  to  be  little  abated  by  the  battle 
of  Orthes.  Soult  immediately  retreated  up  the  Adour  by  both 
banks  towards  Maubourget  and  Marciac,  and  he  was  not  followed, 
for  new  combinations  were  now  opened  on  both  sides. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  On  the  14th  of  February,  the  passage  of  the  Gaves  was  com- 
menced by  HilFs  attack  on  Harispe  at  Hellette.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  the  first  series  of  operations  was  terminated  by  the  combat 
at  Aire.  In  these  sixteen  days,  Wellington  traversed  with  his 
right  wing  eighty  miles,  passed  five  large  and  several  small  rivers, 
forced  the  enemy  to  abandon  two  fortified  bridge-heads  and  many 
minor  works,  gained  one  great  battle  and  two  combats,  captured 
six  guns  and  a  thousand  prisoners,  seized  the  magazines  at  Dax, 
Mont  Marsan,  and  Aire,  forced  Soult  to  abandon  Bayonne,  and 
also  cut  him  off  from  Bordeaux.  And  in  this  time  he  threw  his 
stupendous  bridge  below  Bayonne,  and  closely  invested  that  fortress 
after  a  sharp  and  bloody  action.     Success  in  war,  like  charity  in 
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religion,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  but  success  often  belongs  to 
fortune  as  much  as  skill;  and  the  combinations  of  Wellino^ton,  pro- 
found and  sagacious,  might,  in  this  manner,  be  confounded  with  the 
lucky  operations  of  the  allies  on  the  other  side  of  France,  where 
the  presumption  and  the  vacillation  of  ignorance  alternately  jire- 
dominated. 

2.  Soult  attributed  the  loss  of  his  positions  to  the  action  of  su 
perior  forces.  Is  this  well  founded  ?  His  own  numbers  cannot  be 
detennined  exactly ;  but,  after  all  his  losses  in  December,  after  the 
detachments  made  by  the  emperor's  order  in  January,  and  after 
completing  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  he 
informed  the  minister  of  war  that  thirty  thousand  infantry,  three 
thousand  cavalry  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  line.*  This 
did  not  include  the  conscripts  of  the  new  levy ;  all  youths,  indeed, 
and  hastily  sent  to  the  army  by  battalions  as  they  could  be  armed, 
yet  brave ;  and  eight  thousand  of  them  might  have  joined  before 
the  battle  of  Orthes.  Wherefore,  deducting  the  detachments  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  under  Berton  on  the  side  of  Pau,  and  under 
Daricau  on  the  side  of  Dax,  it  may  be  said  that  forty  thousand 
combatants  of  all  arms  were  engaged  in  the  battle.  Thirty-five 
thousand  were  very  excellent  soldiers ;  the  conscripts  of  the  old 
levy,  who  joined  before  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  were  stout  men, 
and  their  vigorous  fighting  at  Garris  and  Aire  proved  it ;  for  of 
them  was  Harispe's  division  composed.  Wellington's  force  is 
known.  He  commenced  operations  with  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  seventh  Bntish  divisions,  the  independent  Portuguese  division 
of  Le  Cor,  Morillo*s  Spaniards,  and  forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery ; 
but  with  only  four  brigades  of  horse,  for  Vandeleur  remained  with 
Hope  and  all  the  heavy  cavalry  and  the  Portuguese  were  left  in 
Spain.  Following  the  morning  states  of  the  army,  this  would 
furnish,  exclusive  of  Morillo's  Spaniards,  something  more  than 
forty  thousand  fighting  men  of  all  arms,  four  thousand  being  horse- 
men. But  five  regiments  of  infantry,  and  amongst  them  two  of  the 
strongest  British  regiments  of  the  light  division,  were  absent  to 
receive  their  clothing;  deduct  these,  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
Anglo-Portuguese  combatants  remain.  It  is  true  that  Mina  and 
Morillo  aided  in  the  commencement  of  the  operations;  but  the  first 
immediately  invested  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  the  latter  invested 
Navarrens.  Wellington  was  therefore  in  the  battle  superior  by  a 
thousand  horsemen  and  eight  guns ;  but  Soult  outnumbered  him 
in  infantry  by  four  or  five  thousand,  conscripts  it  is  true,  yet 
useful.     Why  then  was  the  passage  of  the  Gaves  so  feebly  dis- 

*  Official  Correapondence,  MSS. 
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puted?     Because  the  French  general  remained  entirely  on  the 
defensive  in  positions  too  extended  for  his  numbers. 

3.  Offensive  operations  must  he  the  basis  of  a  good  defensive  sys- 
tem. Let  Soult's  operations  be  tried  by  this  rule.  On  the  12th, 
he  knew  that  the  allies  were  in  motion  for  some  great  operation, 
and  he  judged  rightly  that  it  was  to  drive  him  from  the  Gaves. 
From  the  14th  to  the  18th,  his  left  was  continually  assailed  by  very 
superior  numbers;  but  during  part  of  that  time,  Beresford  could 
only  oppose  to  his  right  and  centre  the  fourth  and  a  portion  of  the 
seventh  divisions,  with  some  cavalry;  and  those  not  in  a  body  and 
at  once,  but  parcelled  and  extended,  for  it  was  not  until  the  1 6th 
that  the  fourth,  seventh  and  light  divisions  were  able  to  act  in 
mass.  On  the  15th,  Wellington's  troops  were  too  extended,  Vil- 
\axte%  Tau pin's,  and  Foy*8  divisions  were  never  menaced  until  the 
18th  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  D'Erlon's  divisions,  which 
only  crossed  the  Adour  on  the  17th,  from  being  on  the  Bidouze  on 
the  15th.  Soult  might,  therefore,  by  well  digested  combinations, 
have  united  four  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to 
attack  Beresford,  on  the  15th  or  16th,  between  the  Nive  and  the 
Adour.  If  successful,  the  defeated  troops,  pushed  back  upon  the 
sixth  division,  must  have  fought  for  life,  with  the  rivet's  on  their 
flanks,  Soult  in  front,  and  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  issuing  from  the 
works  of  Mousseroles  on  their  rear ;  if  unsuccessful,  the  French  re- 
treat behind  the  Gave  of  Oleron  could  not  have  been  prevented. 

Soult  was,  however,  not  exactly  informed  of  the  numbers  and 
situation  of  his  opponents.*  He  thought  Beresford  had  the  first 
division  also  on  the  lower  Bidouze  ;  he  knew  Wellington  had  large 
reserves  to  employ ;  and  the  design  of  passing  the  Adour  below 
Bayonne  being  unknown  to  him,  he  naturally  supposed  they  would 
be  used  to  support  the  operations  on  the  Gaves,  he  therefore  re- 
mained on  the  defensive.  It  might  possibly  also  have  been  difficult 
to  bring  D'Erlon  across  the  Adour  by  the  Port  de  Landes  before 
the  17th,  because  the  regular  bridge  had  been  carried  away,  and 
the  communications  interrupted  a  few  days  before  by  the  floods. 
In  fine,  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  in  war,  known  only  to  a 
general-in-chief,  which  forbid  the  best  combinations,  and  this  it  is 
that  makes  the  art  so  dilficult  and  uncertain.  Great  captains  wor- 
ship fortune. 

4.  On  the  24th,  the  passage  of  the  Gave  of  Oleron  was  effected ; 
Soult,  then,  recognized  his  error,  and  concentrated  his  troops  at 
Orthes,  to  retake  the  offensive  by  a  fine  movement,  and  effected 
with  ability ;  yet  he  suffered  another  favorable  opportunity  of  giving 
a  counter-blow  to  escape  him.     The  infantry  under  Villatte,  Ha- 

•  Soult'8  MSS. 
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rispe  and  Paris,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  were  about 
Sauveterre;  that  is  to  say,  four  miles  from  Montfort,  and  only 
seven  from  Villenave,  where  the  principal  pa-^j^aoje  was  effected, 
where  the  ford  was  deep,  the  stream  rapid,  the  left  bank  not  en- 
tirely commanding  the  right.  How  then  d.d  it  happen  that  the 
operation  was  effected  without  opposition  ?  Amongst  the  allies,  it 
was  rumored  that  Soult  complained  of  the  negligence  of  a  general 
who  had  orders  to  march  against  the  passing  troops ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Harispe  at  Monstrueig,  equidistant  from  Sauveterre  and 
Villenave,  would  seem  to  have  been  adopted  with  that  view ;  but 
there  is  no  confirmation  of  the  report  in  Sou  It's  correspondence, 
and  it  is  certain  he  thought  Picton's  demonstration  at  Sauveterre 
was  a  real  attack. 

5.  The  position  adopted  at  Orthes  was  excellent  for  offence ;  it 
was  not  so  for  defence  when  Beresford  and  Picton  had  crossed  the 
Gave  below  in  force.  Wellington  could  then  throw  his  whole  army 
on  that  side,  and  secure  his  communication  with  Hope ;  after  which, 
out-flanking  the  right  of  the  French,  he  could  seize  the  defile  of 
Sault  de  Navailles,  cut  them  off  from  their  magazines  at  Dax, 
Mont  Marsan  and  Aire,  and  force  them  to  retreat  by  the  Pau  road, 
leaving  open  the  way  to  Bordeaux.*  To  await  this  attack  was 
therefore  an  error ;  but  Soult's  original  design  was  to  assail  the 
head  of  the  first  column  which  should  come  near  him,  and  Beres- 
ford*8  approach  to  Baights  on  the  26th  furnished  the  opportunity. 
It  is  true,  the  French  light  cavalry  gave  intelligence  of  that 
general's  march  too  late,  and  marred  the  combination ;  yet  there 
was  still  time  to  fall  on  the  head  of  the  column  while  the  third 
division  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  river  and  entangled  in  the 
narrow  way  leading  from  the  ford  to  the  Peyrehorade  road ;  it  is 
said  Soult  appeared  disposed  to  do  this  at  first,  but  finally  took  a 
defensive  position,  in  which  to  receive  battle.f  And  when  morning 
came,  he  neglected  another  opportunity.  For  two  hours,  the  third 
division  and  the  hussars  were  close  to  him,  covering  the  march  of 
the  sixth  and  light  divisions  through  the  narrow  ways  leading 
from  the  bridge  of  Berenx  up  to  the  main  road ;  the  infanti'y  had 
no  defined  position,  the  cavalry  had  no  room  to  extend ;  and  there 
were  no  troops  between  them  and  Beresford,  who  was  then  in 
march  by  the  heights  of  Baights  to  the  Dax  road.  If  Soult  had 
pushed  a  column  across  the  marsh  to  seize  the  Roman  camp,  he 
would  have  separated  the  wings  of  the  allies ;  and  then  by  pouring 
down  the  Peyrehorade  road  with  Foy's,  DArmagnac's  and  Vil- 
latte  s  divisions,  he  would  probably  have  overwhelmed  the  third 
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division  before  the  other  two  could  have  extneated  themselves 
from  the  defiles.  Picton  therefore  had  grounds  for  uneasiness,  but 
he  showed  it  too  openly. 

6.  With  a  subtle  skill  did  Soult  take  his  ground  of  battle  at 
Oithes ;  fiercely  and  strongly  did  he  fight,  and  wonderfully  did  he 
effect  liis  retreat  across  the  Luy  of  Beam  ;  but  twice  in  twenty-lour 
hours  he  neglected  those  happy  occasions  which,  in  war,  take  biith 
and  fiight  at  the  same  instant ;  and  as  the  value  of  his  position, 
essentially  an  offensive  one,  was  thereby  lost,  a  slowness  to  strike 
may  be  objected  to  his  generalship.  Yet,  there  is  no  commander, 
unless  a  Hannibal  or  a  Napoleon,  surpassing  human  proportions, 
but  will  abate  something  of  his  confidence,  and  hesitate  after  re- 
peated defeats.  Soult,  in  this  campaign  as  in  many  others,  proved 
himself  a  hardy  captain,  full  of  resources.  Wellington,  with  a 
vastness  of  conception  and  a  capacity  for  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation equal  to  his  opponent,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  daring 
promptness  of  action,  that  faculty  of  inspiration  for  suddenly  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  whole  campaigns  with  which  Napoleon  was 
endowed  beyond  allf  mankind.  It  is  this  which  especially  consti- 
tutes military  genius.  For  so  vast,  so  complicated  are  the  combi- 
nations of  war,  so  easily  and  by  such  slight  causes  are  they  affected, 
that  the  best  generals  do  but  grope  in  the  dark,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge the  humiliating  truth.  By  the  number  and  extent  of  their 
fine  dispositions  then,  and  not  by  their  errors,  the  merit  of  com- 
manders is  to  be  measured. 

7.  WeUington  designed  to  force  Soult  over  the  Garonne  and  if 
possible  upon  Bordeaux;  because  it  was  the  dii*ect  line,  the  citizens 
inimical  to  the  emperor,  and  the  town,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  not  to  be  defended ;  because  a  junction  with  Suchet  would 
thus  be  prevented ;  and  if  he  could  throw  the  French  into  the 
Landes,  where  his  own  superior  cavalry  could  act,  they  would 
probably  be  destroyed.  To  operate  against  Soult's  left  towards 
Pau  was  the  obvious  method  of  preventing  a  junction  with  Suchet, 
and  rendering  the  fortified  positions  on  the  Gaves  useless.  But 
the  investment  of  Bayonne  required  a  large  force,  which  was  yet 
weak  against  an  outer  attack,  because  separated  in  three  parts  by 
the  rivers;  hence  a  wide  movement  on  Pau  would  have  let  Soult 
place  the  Adour  between  himself  and  Wellington,  while  he  fell 
upon  Hope.  This  rendered  it  necessary  to  cross  all  the  Gaves  on 
a  contracted  Ime  of  operations,  and  to  collect  the  principal  mass  of 
troops  on  the  right  by  the  help  of  the  great  road  leading  to  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port.  Rapid  marches  and  reiterated  attacks  then 
forced  the  passage  of  the  rivers  above  the  points  which  Soult  had 
fortified  for  defence,  and  so  turned  that  general's  left  with  the  view 
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of  finally  cutting  him  off  from  Suchet,  and  driving  liim  into  the 
wilderness  of  tha  Landes.  During  these  marches,  Beresford  re- 
mained on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
attention,  and  cover  the  troops  blockading  Mousseroles ;  and,  by 
collecting  boats  at  Urt,  and  other  demonstrations,  indicating  a 
design  of  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Adour  above  Bayonne,  di- 
verted attention  from  the  point  chosen  below  the  fortress  for  that 
operation ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  provided  the  means  of  throwing 
another  bridge  at  the  Port  de  Landes,  to  secure  the  communication 
with  Hope  by  the  right  bani^,  whenever  Soult  should  be  forced  to 
abandon  the  Gaves.     These  were  fine  combinations. 

8.  It  has  been  shown  Beresford  was  so  weak  at  first  that  Soult 
might  have  struck  a  counter-blow.  Wellington  admitted  the  error. 
Writing  on  the  15th,  he  says:  *^If  the  enemy  stand  upon  the 
Bidouze,  I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  ought  to  be ;"  and  he  ordered  up 
the  fourth  and  light  divisions ;  yet,  this  excepted,  his  movements 
were  conformable  to  the  principles  of  war.  He  chose  the  best 
strategic  line  of  operations,  his  main  attack  was  made  with  heavy 
masses  against  the  enemy's  weakest  points,  and  in  execution  he 
was  prompt  and  daring.  His  conduct  was  conformable  also  to  hii> 
peculiar  situation.  He  had  two  distinct  operations  in  hand,  namely, 
to  throw  his  bridge  below  Bayonne  and  to  force  the  Gaves.  He 
had  the  numbers  required  to  obtain  these  objects,  but  dared  not 
use  them,  lest  he  should  bring  the  Spanish  troops  in  collision  with 
the  French  people ;  yet  he  could  not  entirely  dispense  with  them, 
and  therefore  brought  Freyre  up  to  Bayonne,  Moriilo  to  NavaiTcns, 
and  Mina  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port;  thus  seeming  to  put  his  whole 
army  in  motion,  and  gaining  the  appearance  of  military  strength 
with  as  little  political  danger  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  so  terrible 
had  the  Spaniards  already  made  themselves  by  their  cruel,  lawless 
habits,  that  their  mere  return  across  the  frontier  threw  the  whole 
country  into  consternation. 

9.  When  in  front  of  Orthes,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  as  if 
Wellington  had  changed  his  plan  of  driving  the  enemy  upon  the 
Landes :  but  it  was  not  so ;  he  did  not  expect  a  battle  on  the  27th. 
This  is  proved  by  his  letter  to  Hope,  in  which  he  tells  him  he 
anticipated  no  ditiiculty  in  passing  the  Gave  of  Pau ;  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  the  enemy  were  retiring ;  and  that  he  designed 
to  visit  the  position  at  Bayonne.  To  pass  the  Gave  in  the  quickest 
and  surest  manner,  to  re-establish  the  direct  communications  with 
Hope,  and  unite  with  Beresford,  were  his  immediate  objects ;  if  he 
finally  worked  by  his  left,  it  was  a  sudden  act  and  extraneous  to 
the  general  design,  which  was  certainly  to  operate  with  Hill's  corps 
and  the  light  division  by  the  right. 

7* 
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10.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Wellington,  after  passing  the 
Gave,  first  discovered  Soult's  intention  to  fight,  and  that  he  was 
himself  in  a  false  position.  Had  he  shown  any  hesitation,  any 
uneasiness,  had  he  endeavored  to  take  a  defensive  position  with 
either  Beresford's  or  Picton's  troops,  he  would  inevitably  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  his  dangerous  situation. 
Instead  of  this,  judging  Soult  would  not  on  the  instant  change  frcm 
the  defensive  to  the  ofiensive,  he  confidently  pushed  Picton's 
skirmishers  forward  as  if  to  assail  the  left  of  the  French  position, 
putting  Beresford  also  in  movement  against  their  right ;  and  this 
with  all  imaginable  coolness.  The  success  was  complete.  Soult, 
who  supposed  the  allies  stronger  than  they  really  were,  naturally 
imagined  the  wings  would  not  be  so  bold  unless  well  supported  in 
the  centre,  where  the  Roman  camp  could  hide  a  multitude.  He 
therefore  held  fast  to  his  position  until  the  movement  was  more 
developed,  and  in  two  hours  the  sixth  and  light  divisions  were  up, 
and  the  battle  commenced.  It  was  well  fought  on  both  sides,  but 
the  crisis  was  decided  by  the  fifty-second ;  and  when  that  regiment 
was  put  in  movement,  only  a  single  Portuguese  battalion  was  in 
reserve  behind  the  Roman  camp :  upon  such  nice  combinations  ot* 
time  and  place  does  the  fate  of  battles  turn. 

1 1.  Soult  should  not  have  accepted  battle  at  Orthes,  and  it  has 
been  said,  Wellington's  wound  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
retreat  alone  saved  the  hostile  army.  Nevertheless,  the  clear 
manner  in  which  the  French  got  away,  the  prompt  judgment  shown 
in  suddenly  changing  the  line  of  retreat  at  St.  Sever,  the  resolute 
manner  in  which  fight  was  made  at  Caceres,  Barcelonne,  and  Aire, 
were  all  proofs  of  great  ability.  It  was  Wellington's  aim  to  drive 
the  French  on  to  the  Landes,  Soult's  to  avoid  this,  and  he  therefore 
shifted  from  the  Bordeaux  line  to  that  of  Toulouse,  not  in 
confusion,  but  with  the  resolution  of  a  man  ready  to  dispute  every 
foot  of  ground.*  The  loss  of  the  magazines  at  Mont  Marsan  was 
no  fault  of  his ;  he  had  given  orders  for  transporting  them  towards 
the  Toulouse  side  fifteen  days  before,  but  the  matter,  depending 
upon  the  civil  authorities,  was  neglected.  He  was  blamed  by  some 
of  his  officers  for  fighting  at  Aire,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  cover 
the  magazines  there,  and  essential  to  his  design  of  keeping  up  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers  under  the  adverse  circumstances  which  he 
anticipated :  here  the  palm  of  generalship  remained  with  him,  for 
the  battle  of  Orthes  w  as  less  decisive  than  it  should  have  been.  I 
speak  not  of  tlie  pursuit  to  Sault  de  Navailles,  nor  of  the  next 
day's  march  upon  St.  Sever,  but  of  Hill's  march  on  the  righU 
That  general  halted  near  Samade  the  28th,  reached  St.  Savin  on 

*  Houh'B  M&S. 
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the  Adour  the  1st,  fought  the  battle  of  Aire  on  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  March.  But  from  Samadet  to  Aire  is  not  longer  than  from 
Samadet  to  St.  Savin,  where  he  was  on  the  1st.  He  could, 
therefore,  if  his  orders  had  prescribed  it  so,  have  seized  Aire  on 
the  1st,  before .  Clausel  arrived,  and  thus  spared  the  obstinate 
combat  at  that  place.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  his  attack  was 
not  well  directed ;  it  should  have  been  towards  the  French  left, 
because  they  were  more  weakly  posted  there ;  and  the  ridge  held 
by  their  right  was  so  diificult  to  retire  from,  that  no  troops  would 
stay  on  it  if  any  progress  was  made  on  the  left.  This  was  an 
accident  of  war.  Hill  had  no  time  to  inspect  the  ground,  his  orders 
were  to  kttack  :  and  to  fall  without  hesitation  upon  a  retiring  enemy 
after  such  a  defeat,  wjis  right ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  Wellington 
pushed  the  pursuit  with  vigor.  Notwithstanding  the  storm  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st,  he  could  have  reinforced  Hill,  and  should  not 
have  given  the  French  army  time  to  recover  from  their  recent 
defeat.  "  The  secret  of  war,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is  to  march  twelve 
leagues,  fight  a  battle,  and  march  twelve  more  in  pursuit." 


CHAPTER  III. 

8oult'8  perilous  situation — He  falls  back  to  Tarbes — Napoleon  send^  him  a  plan 
of  operati»»ii8 — Uih  reply  and  views  stated — Lonl  Wellington's  einburrassnieiiU 
— Soult^s  proolaniatioii  —  Observations  upon  it — Lord  W'elliujrton  calls  up 
Freyre's  Gallieiaiis,  and  detaches  Beresford  agaifist  Bordeaux — Tlie  nmvor  of 
that  city  revolts  from  Napoleon— Beresford  enters  Bordeaux,  and  is  followed 
by  the  Duke  of  Angoulfcnie — Fears  of  a  reaction — The  mayor  i.-sues  a  false 
proclamation — Lord  Wellington  expresses  his  indignation — Kcbukcs  the  Duke 
of  Angoulftme — Kecalls  Beresford,  but  leaves  Lord  Dulhousie  with  the  seventh 
division  and  some  cavalry — Decaen  conimenccs  the  organization  of  the  army 
of  the  Gironde — Admiral  Penrose  enters  the  Garonne — Kemarkable  exploit 
of  the  Commissary  Ogilvie — Lord  Dalhousie  passes  the  Garonne  and  the 
Dordogno,  and  defeats  L'Huillier  at  Etauliers — Admiral  Penrose  destroys  the 
French  flotilla — The  French  set  fire  to  their  ships  of  war — The  British  seamen 
and  marines  land  and  destroy  all  the  French  batteries  from  Blaye  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Garonne. 

Extremely  perilous  now  and  disheartening  was  the  situation 
of  the  French  marshal.  His  army  reduced  by  los^es  in  battle  and 
by  desertion  of  conscripts,  had  also  three  thousand  stragglers,  old 
soldiers ;  collected  by  the  generals  into  whose  districts  they  wandered, 
they  were  employed  to  strengthen  detached  corps,  instead  of  being 
restored.  All  his  magazines  were  taken ;  discontent,  the  natural 
offspring  of  misfortune,  prevailed  amongst  his  oIficei*s ;  a  powerful 
enemy  was  in  front ;  no  certain  resources  of  men  or  money  behind, 
and  his  efforts  were  ill-seconded  by  the  civil  authorities.  The 
troops,  indignant  at  the  people's  apathy,  behaved  with  so  much 
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violence  and  insolence,  especially  during  the  retreat  from  St.  Serer, 
that  Soult,  who  wanted  officers  very  badly,  proposed  to  fill  the 
vacanc-o«*  from  the  national  guards,  that  he  might  have  "  men  who 
would  respect  property."*  On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  comparing 
the  conduct  of  their  own  army  with  the  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  ;  and  contrasting  the  requisitions  necessaiily  imposed 
by  their  countrymen  with  the  ready  and  copious  disbursements  in 
gold  made  by  their  enemies — for  now  one  commissary  preceded 
each  division  to  order  rations  for  the  troops,  and  another  followed 
to  arrange  and  pay  on  the  spot — were  become  so  absolutely  averse 
to  the  French  army,  that  Soult,  writing  to  the  minister  of  war,  thus 
expressed  himself:  "  If  the  population  of  the  departments  of  the 
Landes,  of  Gers  and  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  were  animated  with  a 
good  spirit,  this  is  the  moment  to  make  the  enemy  suffer  by  carrying 
off  his  convoys  and  prisoners ;  but  they  appear  more  disposed  to 
favor  the  invaders  than  to  second  the  army.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  a  carriage  for  transport,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  in  a  short  time  these  inhabitants  taking  arms  against  us." 

Soult  was  however  a  man  formed  by  nature  and  by  experience 
to  struggle  against  difficulties,  always  appearing  greater  when  in  a 
desperate  condition  than  when  more  happily  circumstanced.  At 
Genoa,  under  Massena,  at  Oporto,  and  in  Andalusia,  he  had  been 
inured  to  military  distress ;  and  probably  for  that  reason  the 
emperor  selected  him  to  sustain  this  dangerous  contest  in  preference 
to  others  accounted  more  ready  tacticians.  On  the  3d  and  4th,  he 
retreated  by  Plaissance  and  Madimn  to  Rabastens,  Marciac,  and 
Maubourget,  where  he  halted,  covering  Tarbes,  for  his  design  was 
to  keep  in  mass,  and  await  the  development  of  the  allies'  plans. 
In  this  view,  he  called  in  the  detachments  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
left  on  the  side  of  Pau  before  the  battle  of  Orthes ;  and  hearing 
that  Daricau  was  at  Langon  with  a  thousand  men,  he  ordered  him 
to  march  by  Agen  and  join  the  army  immediately.  He  likewise 
put  the  national  guards  and  gens-d'armes  in  activity  on  the  side*, 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  directed  the  commanders  of  the  military 
districts  in  his  rear  to  keep  their  old  soldiers,  of  which  there  were 
many  scattered  through  the  country,  in  readiness  to  aid  the  army. 

While  thus  acting,  he  received  a  note  dictated  by  the  emperor. 

"  Fortresses,"  s^aid  Napoleon,  "  are  nothing  in  themselves  when 
the  enemy,  having  the  command  of  the  sea,  can  collect  as  many 
shells  and  bullets  and  guns  as  he  pleases  to  crush  them.  Leave, 
therefore,  only  a  few  troops  in  Bayonne ;  the  way  to  prevent  the 
siege  is  to  keep  the  army  close  to  the  place.  Resume  the  offensive, 
fall  upon  one  or  other  of  the  enemy's  wings,  and  though  you  should 
♦  Suult'tt  MSS. 
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Lave  but  twenty  thousand  men,  if  you  seize  the  proper  moment 
and  attack  hardily,  you  ouorht  to  gain  some  advantage.  You  have 
enough  talent  to  understand  my  meaning." 

This  note  came  fourteen  days  too  late.  But  what  if  it  had  come 
before?  Wellington,  after  winning  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre,  the 
13th  of  December,  was  firmly  established  on  the  Adour,  above 
Bayonne,  and  able  to  interrupt  the  French  convoys  as  they 
descended  from  the  Port  de  Landes.  It  was  evident  then,  that 
when  dry  weather  enabled  the  allies  to  move,  Soult  mu-t  abandon 
Bayonne,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Gaves ;  or  risk  being  turned 
and  driven  upon  the  Landes,  from  w^hence  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  escape.  Napoleon,  however,  desired  him  to  leave  only  a 
few  men  in  Bayonne,  another  division  would  thus  have  been  added 
to  his  field  army ;  and  this  diminution  of  the  garrison  would  not 
have  increased  Wellington's  active  forces,  because  the  investment 
of  Bayonne  would  still  have  required  three  separate  corps :  more- 
over, until  the  bridge-head  at  Peyrehorade  was  abandoned,  to 
concentrate  at  Orthes,  Bayonne  was  not,  rigorously  speaking,  left 
to  its  own  defence. 

To  the  emperor's  observations,  Soult  replied,  that  several  months 
before,  he  had  told  the  minister  of  war,  Bayonne  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  fifteen  days  open  trenches,  unless  the  entrenched  camp 
was  well  occupied,  and  he  had  been  by  the  minister  authorized  so 
to  occupy  it.  Taking  that  as  his  base,  he  had  left  a  garrison  of 
thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  now  he  knew  the  emperor's 
wishes,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  withdraw  them.  Witt 
respect  to  keeping  close  to  the  place,  he  had  done  so  as  long  as  he 
could,  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  army ;  but  Wellington's 
operations  had  forced  him  to  abandon  it ;  and  he  had  only  changed 
his  line  of  operations  at  St.  Sever  when  he  was  being  pushed  back 
upon  Bordeaux,  with  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  pass  the 
Garonne  in  time.  He  had  for  several  months  thought  of  establish- 
ing a  pivot  of  support  for  his  movements  at  Dax  in  the  design  of 
still  holding  by  Bayonne ;  and  with  that  view  had  ordered  the  old 
works  of  the  former  place  to  be  repaired,  and  a  camp  to  be  Ibrtified ; 
but  from  poverty  of  means,  even  the  body  of  the  place  was  not 
completed  or  armed  at  the  moment  when  the  battle  of  Orthes 
forced  him  to  relinquish  it.  Moreover,  the  insurgent  levy  of  the 
Landes,  upon  which  he  depended  to  man  the  works,  had  failed : 
not  more  than  two  hundred  men  had  come  forward.  Neither  was 
he  very  confident  of  the  advantage  of  such  a  position,  because 
Wellington  with  superior  numbers  would  probably  have  turned  his 
left  and  forced  him  to  retire  precipitately  towards  Bordeaux  by  the 
desert  of  the  greater  Landes. 
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The  emperor  ordered  him  to  take  the  offensive,  were  it  only 
wtih  twenty  thousand  men.  He  would  obey,  with  this  observation : 
that  from  the  14th  of  February  to  that  moment,  he  had  had  no 
power  to  take  the  initiatory  movement,  havinjr  been  constantly 
attacked  by  infinitely  superior  numbers.  He  had  defended  himself 
us  he  could,  but  had  not  expected  to  succeed  against  the  enormous 
disproportion  of  force.  It  being  thus  impossible,  even  though  he 
sacrificed  his  last  man  in  the  attempt,  to  stop  (he  enemy,  he  now 
sought  only  to  prolong  the  war  as  much  as  he  could  on  the  frontier ; 
and  by  defending  every  position,  to  keep  the  invaders  in  check, 
and  prevent  them  from  attacking  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse,  save  by 
detachments.  He  had  taken  his  line  of  operations  by  the  road  of 
Tarbes,  St.  Graudens  and  Toulouse,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  roots  of 
the  Pyrenees;  calculating  that  if  Wellington  sent  small  detachments 
against  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse,  the  generals  commanding  at  those 
places  would  be  able,  if  the  national  guards  would  fight  for  their 
country,  to  defend  them. 

If  the  English  made  large  detachments,  an  attack  in  front  while 
thus  weakened  would  certainly  bring  them  back ;  if  they  marched 
in  mass  upon  Bordeaux  they  could  be  followed  and  forced  to  face 
about ;  if  they  attempted  to  march  by  Auch  against  Toulouse  they 
might  be  stopped  by  an  attack  in  flank ;  if  they  remained  stationary, 
they  could  be  provoked  by  an  advance  to  develope  their  objects. 
But  if,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  French  army  was  itself  attacked, 
it  would  defend  its  position  vigorously;  and  then  retreating  by  St. 
Gaudens,  draw  the  allies  into  a  difficult  mountain  country;  there 
the  ground  might  be  disputed  step  by  step,  the  war  be  kept  still 
on  the  frontier,  and  the  passage  of  the  Garonne  be  delayed.  He 
had  meditated  deeply  upon  his  task,  and  could  find  no  better  mode; 
but  his  army  was  weakened  by  combats,  still  more  by  desertion — • 
the  conscripts  went  off  so  fast  that  of  five  battalions  lately  called 
up  from  Toulouse,  two-thirds  were  already  gone,  without  having 
seen  an  ^nemy. 

Soult,  though  in  error  as  to  the  real  force  of  the  allies,  here 
displayed  clear  views,  and  quickly  re-organized  his  army  in  six 
divisions.  Calling  in  his  detachments,  he  urged  the  imperial 
commissioners  and  local  authorities  to  hasten  the  levies  and  restore 
deserters,  while  he  formed  a  plan  of  action  for  the  partisans  who 
had  been  organized  in  the  mountains.  But  the  new  conscripts 
were  for  the  most  part  unarmed,  and  he  had  no  arms  to  give  them 
the  imperial  commissary,  Cornudet,  and  the  prefect  of  the  Gironde 
quitted  Bordeaux ;  and  when  L'Huillier  attempted  to  remove  the 
military  stores  belonging  to  the  aimy,  from  Langon,  Podensac,  and 
Bordeaux,  the  inferior  authorities  opposed  him;   there  was  no 
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money,  they  said,  to  pay  the  expense :  but  in  truth,  Bordeaux  was 
the  focus  of  Bourbon  conspiracy,  and  the  mayor,  Count  Lynch,  was 
eager  to  betray  his  sovereign. 

Nor  was  "Wellington  without  embarrassments.  The  weather 
had  prevented  him  following  up  his  victory  while  the  French 
army  was  in  confusion ;  now  it  was  re-organized  on  a  new  line 
and  could  retreat  for  many  days  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
Pyrenees  with  strong  defensive  positions.  Should  he  press  it 
closely?  Ilis  army,  weakened  at  every  step,  would  have  to  move 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Garonne,  exposing  its  flanks  and 
rear  to  the  operations  of  any  force  which  the  French  might  be 
able  to  collect  on  those  boundaries ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  power  of 
France  beyond  the  Garonne.  It  was  essential  to  find  some  coun- 
terpoise and  increase  his  field  army.  To  establish  a  Bourbon 
party  at  Bordeaux  was  an  obvious  mode  of  attaining  the  first' 
object.  Should  he  then  seize  that  city  by  a  detachment  ?  He 
must  employ  twelve  thousand  men  and  remain  with  twent)^-six 
thousand  to  oppose  Soult,  who  he  erroneously  believed  was  being 
joined  by  the  ten  thousand  men  which  Suchet  had  sent  to  Lyons. 
Five  regiments  which  had  been  detached  for  clothing  had  rejoined 
the  army,  and  all  the  reserves  of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  now 
called  up;  but  the  reinforcements  from  England  and  Portugal, 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  upon  which  he  had  calculated, 
were  detained  by  their  respective  governments.  Wherefore^  driven 
by  necessity,  he  directed  Freyre  to  join  him  by  the  Port  de  Landes 
with  two  divisions  of  the  Gallician  army;  a  measure  which  was 
instantly  followed  bj  innumerable  complaints  of  outrages  and  ex- 
cesses, although  the  Spaniards  were  entirely  provided  from  the 
English  military  chest.  It  was  at  this  time  also  Clinton  had  orders 
to  send  the  British  and  Germans  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  to 
St.  Jean  de  Luz. 

Resolving  however  to  seize  Bordeaux,  he  repaired  the  broken 
bridges,  brought  up  one  of  Morillo's  brigades  from  Navarrens  to 
the  vicinity  of  Aire,  sent  CampbelFs  Portuguese  dragoons  to  Roc- 
quefort.  Fane  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry to  Pau,  and  pushed  posts  towards  Tarbes  and  Vic  Bigorre. 
Meanwhile  boult  fearing  the  general  apathy  and  ill  will  would 
become  fatal  to  him,  endeavored  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the 
people  and  the  army  by  the  following  proclamation,  which  has  been 
unreasonably  railed  at  by  several  English  writers,  for  it  was  a  judi- 
cious, well-timed  and  powerful  address. 

"  Soldiers,  at  the  battle  of  Orthes  you  did  your  duty,  the  ene- 
my's losses  surpassed  yours,  his  blood  moistened  all  the  ground  he 
gained.     You  may  consider  that  feat  of  arms  as  an  advantage* 
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Other  combats  are  at  hand ;  no  repose  for  us  until  his  anny,  formed 
of  such  extraordinary  elements,  shall  evacuate  the  French  terri- 
tory or  be  annihilated.  Its  numbers  and  progress  may  be  great, 
but  at  hand  are  unexpected  perils ;  time  will  teach  the  enemy's 
general  that  French  honor  is  not  to  be  outraged  with  impunity. 

"  Soldiers,  he  has  had  the  indecency  to  provoke  you  and  your 
countrymen  to  revolt  and  sedition ;  he  speaks  of  peace  but  fire- 
brands of  discord  follow  him !  He  speaks  of  peace  and  excites  the 
French  to  a  civil  war !  Thanks  be  to  him  for  making  known  hit 
projects;  our  forces  are  thereby  centupled;  and  he  himself  rallies 
round  the  imperial  eagles  all  tliose  who  deceived  by  appearances 
believed  our  enemies  would  make  a  loyal  war.  No  peace  with 
the  disloyal  and  perfidious  nation !  no  peace  with  the  English  and 
their  auxiliaries  until  they  quit  the  French  territory  I  they  have 
dared  to  insult  the  national  honor,  the  infamy  to  incite  Frenchmen 
to  become  perjured  towards  the  emperor.  Revenge  the  offence 
in  blood.  To  arms !  Let  this  cry  resound  through  the  south  of 
France,  the  Frenchman  that  hesitates  abjures  his  country  and 
belongs  to  her  enemies. 

*'  Yet  a  few  days  and  those  who  believe  in  English  delicacy  and 
sincerity  will  learn  to  their  cost  that  cunning  promises  are  made 
to  abate  their  courage,  to  subjugate  them.  They  will  learn  also 
that  if  the  English  pay  to-day  and  are  generous,  they  will  to-mor- 
row retake,  and  with  interest,  in  contributions  what  they  disburse. 
Let  the  pusillanimous  beings  who  calculate  the  cost  of  saving  their 
country  remember  that  the  Engli^^h  have  in  view  to  rediice  French- 
men to  the  same  servitude  as  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Sici- 
lians who  groan  under  their  domination.  Past  history  will  recall  to 
those  unworthy  Frenchmen  who  prefer  momentary  enjoyment  to 
the  safety  of  the  great  family,  how  the  English  made  Frenchmen 
kill  Frenchmen  at  Quiberon ;  it  will  show  them  at  the  head  of  all 
conspiracies,  all  odious  political  intrigues,  plots  and  assassinations, 
aiming  to  overthrow  all  principles,  to  destroy  all  grand  establish- 
ments of  trade  to  satisfy  their  immeasurable  ambition,  their  insati- 
able cupidity.  Does  there  exist  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  a  point 
known  to  the  English  where  they  have  not  destroyed  by  seditions 
and  violence  all  manufactures  which  could  rival  their  own?  Thus 
they  will  do  to  the  French  establishments  if  they  prevail. 

"  Devote  then  to  opprobrium  and  execration  all  Frenchmen 
who  favor  their  insidious  projects,  ay  I  even  those  who  are  under 
his  power  if  they  seek  not  to  hurt  him.  Devote  to  opprobrium 
and  reject  as  Frenchmen  those  who  think  under  specious  pretexts 
to  avoid  serving  their  country;  and  those  also  who  from  corruption 
or  indolence  hide  deserters  instead  of  driving  them  back  to  their 
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(Colors.  With  such  men  we  have  nothing  in  common,  and  history 
will  pass  their  names  with  execrations  to  posterity.  As  to  us* 
soldiers  our  duty  is  clear.  Honor  and  fidelity.  This  is  our  motto 
and  we  will  fight  to  the  last  the  enemies  of  our  emperor  and 
France.  Respect  persons  and  property.  Grieve  for  those  who 
have-  momentarily  fallen  under  the  enemy's  yoke,  hasten  the  mo- 
ment of  their  deliverance.  Be  obedient  and  disciplined,  and  bear 
implacable  hatred  towards  traitors  and  enemies  of  the  French 
name  I  War  to  death  against  those  who  would  divide  us  to  de- 
stroy; and  to  those  cowards  who  desert  the  imperial  eagles  to 
range  themselves  under  another  banner.  Remember  always  that 
fifteen  ages  of  glory,  triumphs  innumerable,  have  illustrated  ouf 
country.  Contemplate  the  prodigious  efforts  of  our  great  sove- 
reign, his  signal  victories  which  immortalize  the  French  name. 
Be  worthy  of  him  and  we  can  then  bequeath  without  a  taint  to 
our  posterity  the  inheritance  we  hold  from  our  fathers.  Be  in  fine 
Frenchmen,  and  die  arms  in  hand  sooner  than  survive  dishonor." 

Let  the  time  and  the  occasion  of  this  proclamation  be  con- 
sidered. Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  English  writer,  orator  or 
politician,  had  for  many  years  used  milder  terms  than  robbers, 
murderers,  atheists,  and  tyrant,  when  speaking  of  Frenchmen  and 
their  sovereign — that  Wellington  even  at  this  time  refused  that 
sovereign  his  title  of  emperor,  calling  him  Buonaparte — that  on 
entering  France  he  had  published  an  order  of  the  day  accusing 
the  French  commanders  of  authorizing  and  encouraging  the  cruel- 
ties of  their  soldiers  in  Spain — that  for  six  years  the  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese and  English  state  papers  were  filled  with  most  offensive 
ribald  abuse  of  Napoleon,  his  ministers  and  commanders.  Let  all 
this  be  remembered  and  the  acrimony  of  Soult*s  proclamation 
cannot  be  justly  blamed ;  while  the  noble  energy,  the  loyalty  of 
the  sentiments,  the  exciting,  passionate  feeling  of  patriotism  which 
pervades  it  must  be  admired.  Was  he,  sprung  from  the  ranks,  a 
soldier  of  the  republic,  a  general  of  the  empire,  after  fighting 
thirty  yeai*s  under  the  tricolor  to  be  tame  and  measured  to  squeam- 
ishness  in  his  phrases  when  he  saw  his  country  invaded  by  foreign- 
ers; and  a  pretender  to  the  throne  stalking  behind  their  bayonets 
beckoning  his  soldiers  to  desert  their  eagles,  inviting  his  country- 
men to  betray  their  sovereign  and  dishonor  their  nation  1  Why 
the  man  was  surrounded  by  traitors,  and  proud  and  scornful  of 
danger  was  his  spirit  to  strive  so  mightily  against  defeat  and  trea- 
son combined. 

It  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  him  that  the  English  gene- 
ral did  not  encourage  the  Bourbon  party.  Is  that  true  ?  Did  it  so 
appear  to  the  T'-ench  general  ?    Had  tot  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me 
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come  to  the  English  head-quarters  with  mjsterj,  following  the  in- 
vading armj-y  and,  protected  bj  its  arms,  assembling  round  him  all 
the  ancient  partisans  of  his  house,  sending  forth  agents,  scattering 
proclamations  even  in  Soult*s  camp,  endeavoring  to  debauch  his 
soldiers  and  to  aid  strangers  to  subjugate  France.  Soult  not  onlj 
knew  this  but  was  suffering  under  the  effects.  On  every  side  he 
met  witL  opposition  and  discontent  from  the  civil  authorities,  his 
movements  were  made  known  to  the  enemj,  his  measures  thwarted 
in  all  directions.  At  Bordeaux  a  party  was  vehemently  calling 
upon  the  invaders  for  aid.  At  Tarbes  the  fear  of  provoking  an 
action  near  the  town  had  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  insurrec- 
tional levy  organized  by  the  imperial  commissioner  Caffarelli.  At 
Pau  the  aristocracy  had  secretly  assembled  to  offer  homage  to  the 
Duke  of  Angoulfeme,  and  it  was  rumored  he  was  to  be  crowned 
at  the  castle  of  Henry  the  Founh.  Was  Soult  to  disregard  all 
these  facts  all  these  signs  because  his  opponent  had  avoided  any 
public  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Bourbon  family?  Wellington 
would  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  simplicity  if  he  had. 

What  was  the  reason  that  the  English  general  did  not  openly 
call  upon  the  Bourbon  partisans  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  ? 
Simply  that  Napoleon's  astounding  genius  had  so  baffled  the  banded 
sovereigns  and  their  innumerable  hordes  that  a  peace  seemed  in- 
evitable to  avoid  fatal  disasters ;  Wellington  had  instructions  fix)m 
his  government  not  to  embarrass  negotiations  for  peace  by  pledges 
to  a  Bourbon  part^.*  Hence  as  an  honest  statesman  and  comman- 
der he  could  not  excite  men  to  their  ruin  for  a  momentary  advan- 
tage ;  but  so  far  from  discouraging  treason  to  Napoleon  on  other 
grounds  he  avowed  his  anxious  desire  for  it,  and  bis  readiness  to 
encourage  every  enemy  of  that  monarch.  He  consulted  with  La 
Roche  Jacquelin,  with  de  Mailhos,  and  other  vehement  partisans 
for  an  immediate  insurrection ;  and  also  with  Viel  Castel,  an  agent 
of  Bemadotte's,  until  he  found  him  intriguing  against  the  Bourbons. 
He  advised  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  to  form  regular  battalions, 
promised  him  arms,  and  actually  collected  eighty  thousand  stand  to 
arm  the  insurgents.  Finally  he  rebuked  the  timid  policy  of  the 
English  ministers,  who  having  such  an  opportunity  of  assailing 
Napoleon  refrained  from  doing  it  Before  Soult's  proclamation 
appeared  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst 

'*  1  find  the  sentiment  as  we  advance  in  the  country  still  more 
strong  against  the  Buonaparte  dynasty  and  in  favor  of  the  Bour- 
bons, but  I  am  quite  certain  there  will  be  no  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  people  if  the  allies  do  not  in  some  manner  declare  them- 
selves." "  /  cannot  discover  the  policy  of  not  hitting  one^s  enemy 
*  Secret  inBtiuctious  from  Lord  Bathurst,  M8S. 
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as  hard  as  one  can  and  in  the  most  wlnerahle  'place,  I  am  certain 
that  he  would  not  so  act  by  us,  he  wauld  certainly  overturn  the  British 
authority  in  Ireland  if  it  were  in  his  power"    . 

Soult  and  Wellington  acted  and  wrote,  each  in  the  manner  most 
suitable  to  their  situation,  but  it  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Ireland  should  so  readily  occur  to  the  latter  as  a  parallel  case. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Beresford  was  detached  with  twelve  thou- 
sand men  against  Bordeaux,  having  instructions  to  occupy  that  city 
and  acquire  the  Garonne  as  a  poi*t  for  the  allies ;  but  the  French 
authorities  were  to  declare  whether  they  would  or  would  not  exer- 
cise their  functions  under  the  conditions  announced  by  the  procla- 
mation. For  hitherto  Wellington  had  governed  as  he  advanced 
in  this  public  manner  to  nullify  the  misrepresentations  of  political 
intriguers,  obviate  false  reports  and  rumors,  and  make  his  justice 
and  moderation  known  to  the  poorest  peasant ;  thus  securing  tho 
French  local  authorities  who  continued  to  act  under  him  from  false 
representation  of  their  conduct  to  the  imperial  government  if  peace 
should  be  made  with  Napoleon.  This  expedition,  however,  in- 
volved political  interests.  Beresford  was  instructed  that,  as  there 
were  many  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  in  that  city  who  might  wish 
to  hoist  the  white  standaixl  and  proclaim  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
under  protection  of  the  troops,  they  were  to  be  told  the  British 
nation  and  its  allies  wished  well  to  their  cause ;  and  while  public 
tranquillity  was  maintained  in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  troops 
there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  their  political  proceedings :  they 
or  any  party  opposed  to  Napoleon  would  receive  assistance.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  the  allied  sovereigns  were  negotiating  with  the  Frenc^h 
emperor,  however  well  inclined  the  English  general  might  be  to 
support  a  party  against  the  latter  during  war,  he  could  give  no 
help  if  peace  were  concluded,  and  this  they  must  weigh  well  before 
they  revolted.  Beresford  was  therefore  not  to  meddle  with  any 
declaration  in  favor  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth ;  but  he  was  not  to 
oppose  it ;  and  if  revolt  took  place  he  was  to  supply  the  revolters 
with  the  arms  and  ammunition  collected  at  Dax. 

On  the  8th  Beresford  marched  towards  Langon  with  the  fourth 
^nd  seventh  divisions,  Vivian's  horsemen,  and  some  guns ;  he  was 
joined  on  the  road  by  some  of  Vandeleur's  cavalry  from  Bayonne; 
and  he  had  orders  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  towards 
Agen ;  for  Soult  could  by  a  forced  march  cross  the  Garonne  there, 
and  enter  Bordeaux  before  him.  La  Roche  Jacquelin  preceded 
the  troops,  and  the  Duke  of  Angoul6me  followed  closely;  his  par- 
tisans in  the  city,  frightened  at  the  danger  of  their  enterprise,  now 
besought  Beresford  to  delay  his  march ;  but  La  Roche  Jacquelin 
vehemently  condemned  this  hesitation ;  and  his  influence  supported 
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by  the  consternation  which  the  battle  of  Orthes  had  created  amongst 
the  Napoleonists,  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  revolt. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Soult  had  previously  given  orders  in 
detail  for  organizing  the  defence  of  Bordeaux,  and  he  had  urged 
it  again  when  the  imperial  commissioner  Comudet  arrived ;  but 
following  the  custom  of  all  civilians  who  meddle  with  military 
matters,  everything  was  promised  and  nothing  done.  Comudet 
and  the  prefect  quitted  the  city  as  early  as  the  4th,  first  burning 
with  a  silly  affectation  of  vigor  some  ships  of  war  upon  the  stocks. 
L'Huillier,  unable  to  oppose  the  allies,  then  destroyed  the  fort  of 
Medoc  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Garonne,  disarmed  some  of  the 
river  batteries,  and  passing  in  the  night  of  the  11th  to  the  right 
bank  occupied  the  fortress  of  Blaye,  the  Pate,  and  other  points. 
Beresford  reached  Langon  on  the  10th,  left  Lord  Dalhousie  there 
with  the  bulk  of  the  forces,  and  advancing  with  eight  hundred 
cavalry,  entered  Bordeaux  the  12th  The  municipality  and  a  great 
body  of  Bourbonists  met  him,  and  at  their  head  was  the  mayor, 
Count  Lynch,  decorated  with  the  scarf  of  his  office  and  the  legion 
of  honor,  both  conferred  upon  him,  probably  at  his  own  solicitation, 
by  the  sovereign  he  was  then  going  to  betray.  Beresford  made 
known  his  instructions,  and  Lynch  very  justly  tore  the  tricolor,  the 
emblem  of  his  country's  glory,  from  his  own  shoulders ;  the  white 
flag  was  then  displayed  and  the  allies  took  possession  of  the  city, 
'i  he  Duke  of  Angoul^rae  arrived  the  same  day,  and  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  was  proclaimed.  This  was  not  generally  approved,  and 
the  mayor,  conscious  of  weakness,  issued  with  the  connivance  of 
Angouleme  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  "  the  British,  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  armies  were  united  in  the  south,  as  tlie  other 
nations  were  united  in  the  north,  solely  to  destroy  Napoleon  and 
replace  him  by  a  Bourbon  king,  who  was  conducted  thither  by 
these  generous  allies :  and  only  by  accepting  that  king  could  the 
French  appease  the  resentment  of  the  Spaniards."  Then,  as  if 
master  of  the  country,  the  duke  appointed  prefects  and  other  au- 
thorities in  districts  beyond  the  limits  of  Bordeaux. 

Both  duke  and  mayor  soon  repented  of  their  precipitancy.  The 
English  fleet  which  should  have  acted  simultaneously  with  the 
troops  had  not  arrived ;  the  Regulus,  French  seventy-four,  with 
several  inferior  vessels  of  war  were  anchored  below  Blaye,  and 
Beresford  was  recalled  with  the  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cav- 
aliy.  Lord  Dalhousie  remained  with  the  seventh  division  and 
three  squadrons  to  oppose  L'Huillier's  troops  and  other  French 
corps  now  on  the  Garonne ;  he  could  not  guard  the  river  below 
Bordeaux,  and  some  French  troops  again  took  possession  of  the 
fort  of  Grave  near  the  mouth ;  a  new  army  was  forming  under 
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Decaen  beyond  the  Graronne ;  the  Napoleonists  began  to  stir  them- 
selves, and  a  partisan  officer  coming  down  to  St.  Macaire  on  the 
18th,  surprised  fifty  men  sent  by  Lord  Dalhousie  across  the  Ga- 
ronne to  seize  a  French  magazine.  In  the  Landes  the  peasants 
burned  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  white 
standard,  and  in  Bordeaux  a  counter-insurrection  was  prepared  to 
aid  Decaen. 

Frightened  at  these  symptoms  of  reaction,  the  prince  desired 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  bring  his  troops  into  Bordeaux  to  awe  the  Na- 
poleonists, and  each  party  strove  to  outvie  the  other  in  idle  rumors 
Victories  and  defeats  were  invented  oi^  exaggerated.  Napoleon 
was  dead  from  illness,  had  committed  suicide,  was  poisoned,  stab- 
bed ;  and  all  were  related  with  most  circumstantial  details.  Wel- 
lington, writing  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  denied  the  veracity 
of  the  mayor's  proclamation,  and  expressed  his  trust  that  the  prince 
was  not  a  party  to  such  a  mendacious  document ;  but  the  latter, 
with  some  excuses  about  hurry  and  confusion,  avowed  his  partici- 
pation in  its  publication  and  defended  the  mayor's  conduct.  He 
also  stated  the  danger  and  demanded  men  and  money;  support!  g 
his  application  by  a  note  of  council,  which  argued,  that  as  civil 
government  could  not  be  conducted  w^ithout  executive  power,  and 
Wellington  had  suffered  the  duke  to  assume  the  civil  government 
at  Bordeaux,  he  was  bound  to  supply  troops  and  furnish  money 
until  taxes  could  be  levied  under  the  protection  of  the  soldiers ! 

Holding  such  sophistry  in  excuse  for  a  breach  of  faith  to  be  in- 
tolerable, Wellington  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  regulated  his  conduct  towards  the  Bourbon 
party,  though  often  stated,  had  made  so  little  impression  that  the 
duke  could  not  perceive  how  inconsistent  it  was  with  the  mayor's 
proclamation ;  most  cautious  therefore  must  be  his  future  conduct, 
seeing  that  as  the  chief  of  an  army  and  the  confidential  agent  of 
three  independent  nations,  he  could  not  permit  his  views  to  be  mis- 
represented upon  such  an  important  question.  He  had  occupied 
Bordeaux  as  a  military  point,  but  certain  persons,  contrary  to  his  ad- 
vice and  opinion,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  Louis  the  Eighteenth. 
Those  persons  made  no  exertions,  subscribed  no  money,  raised  not 
a  soldier ;  yet,  because  he  would  not  extend  the  posts  of  his  army 
beyond  what  was  proper  and  convenient,  merely  to  protect  their 
families  and  property,  exposed  to  danger,  not  on  account  of  their 
exertions,  for  they  had  made  none,  but  on  account  of  their  pre- 
mature declai'ation  contrary  to  his  advice,  they  took  him  to  task  in 
a  document  delivered  to  Lord  Dalhousie  by  the  prince  himself. 
The  writer  of  that  paper,  and  all  such  persons,  however,  might  be 
assured  that  nothing  should  make  him  swerve  from  what  he  thought 
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his  duty  to  the  sovereigns  who  employed  him ;  he  would  not  risk 
even  a  company  of  infantry  to  save  properties  and  families  placed 
in  a  state  of  danger  contrar}'  to  his  advice.  The  duke  then  had 
better  conduct  his  policy  and  compose  his  manifestoes  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  force  a  public  contradiction  of  them.  His  royal 
highness  was  free  to  act  as  he  pleased  for  himself;  but  he  was  not 
free  to  adduce  the  name  and  authority  of  the  allied  governments  in 
support  of  his  measures  when  they  had  not  been  consuhed,  nor  of 
their  general  when  he  had  been  consulted  and  had  given  his 
opinion  against  those  measures. 

He  had  told  him  that  if  any  great  town  or  extensive  district  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  he  would  not  interfere  with  the 
government  of  that  town  or  district ;  and  if  there  was  a  general  de- 
claration in  favor  of  his  house,  he  would  deliver  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  all  the  country  overrun  by  the  army  into  his  hands ;  but 
the  fact  was  that  even  at  Bordeaux  the  movement  in  favor  of  the 
Bourbons  was  not  unanimous.  The  spirit  had  not  spread  else- 
where, not  even  to  La  Vendee,  nor  in  any  part  occupied  by  the 
army.  The  events  contemplated  had  not  therefore  occurred,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  breach  of  duty  towards  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  cruel  to  the  inhabitants,  if  he  were  to  deliver  them  over  to  his 
royal  highness  prematurely,  or  against  their  inclinations;  he  advised 
him  therefore  to  withdraw  his  prefects  and  confine  his  government 
to  Bordeaux.  He  could  give  him  no  money,  and  after  what  had 
passed,  he  was  doubtful  if  he  should  afibrd  him  any  countenance  or 
protection ;  the  argument  of  the  note  of  council,  aiRrming  th^it  he 
was  bound  to  support  the  civil  government  of  his  royal  highness, 
only  rendered  it  more  incumbent  upon  him  to  beware  how  he  gave 
farther  encouragement,  or  to  speak  plainly,  permission  tu  the 
Bourbonists  to  declare  themselves.  It  was  disagreeable  to  take 
any  step  which  should  publicly  mark  a  want  of  good  understanding 
between  himself  and  the  duke,  but  Count  Lynch  had  not  treated 
him  with  common  fairness  or  with  truth ;  wherefore,  as  he  could 
not  allow  the  character  of  the  allied  sovereigns  or  his  own  to  be 
doubted,  if  his  royal  highness  did  not,  within  ten  days,  contradict 
the  objectionable  parts  of  the  mayor's  proclamation,  he  would  do 
so  himself. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  with  the  French  as  with  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  neither  enthusiastic  declarations  nor  actual  in- 
surrection offered  any  guarantee  for  sense,  truth  or  exeition ;  and 
most  surely  all  generals  and  politicians  of  every  country  who  trust 
to  sudden  popular  commotions  will  find  that  noisy  declaa^tions, 
vehement  demonstrations  of  feeling,  idle  rumors  and  boastw^s,  the 
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life-blood  of  such  affairs,  are  essentially  opposed  to  useful  public 
exertions. 

When  Beresford  marched  to  rejoin  the  army,  the  line  of  occupa- 
tion was  too  extensive  for  Dalhousie,  and  Wellington  ordered  him 
to  avoid  the  city  and  hold  his  troops  together,  observing  that  his 
own  projected  operations  on  the  upper  Garonne  would  keep 
matters  quiet  on  the  lower  part  of  that  river.  But  if  the  war  had 
continued  for  a  month,  that  officers  situation  would  have  been 
critical ;  for  when  Napoleon  heard  Bordeaux  had  fallen,  he  sent 
Decaen  by  post  to  Liboume  to  form  the  ^army  of  the  Girondef* 
General  Despeaux,  acting  under  Soult's  orders,  had  already  col- 
lected a  body  of  gens-d'armes,  custom-house  officers  and  national 
guai^ds  on  the  upper  Garonne,  between  Agen  and  La  Reolle,  and 
it  was  one  of  his  detachments  that  surprised  Dalhousie's  men  at 
St.  Macaire.  Eight  guns  were  sent  down  from  Narboune,  other 
batteries  were  despatched  from  Paris  to  arrive  at  Perigueux  on 
the  11th  of  April,  and  three  or  four  hundred  cavalry,  coming  from 
the  side  of  Rochelle,  joined  LM^uillier,  who,  with  a  thousand  in- 
fantry, was  in  position  at  St.  Andre  de  Cubsac,  beyond  the  Dor- 
dogne.  Behind  these  troop:^,  all  the  national  guards,  custom-house 
officers  and  gens-d'armes  of  fiya  departments  were  ordered  to 
assemble,  and  march  to  the  Dordogne ;  but  the  formidable  part  of 
the  intended  army  was  a  body  of  Suchet*s  veterans,  six  thousand 
in  number,  under  General  Beurman,  who  had  been  turned  from  the 
road  of  Lyons,  and  directed  upon  Libourne. 

Decaen  entered  Mucidan  the  1st  of  April,  Beurman's  troops  had 
not  then  reached  Perigueux,  Dalhousie's  cavalry  were  in  Libourne, 
between  him  and  L'Huillier;  the  power  of  concentration  was  thus 
denied  to  the  French,  and,  meanwhile,  Admiral  Penrose  secured 
command  of  the  Garonne.  Wellington  thought  him  dilatory,  but, 
on  the  27th,  he  arrived  with  a  seventy-four  and  two  frigates ;  where- 
upon the  Regulus  and  other  French  vessels  then  at  Boyan,  made 
sail  up  the  river,  and,  though  chased  to  the  shoal  of  Talmont,  es- 
caped through  the  narrow  channel  on  the  north  side,  and  cast 
anchor  under  some  batteries.  Previous  to  this  event,  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
a  commissary,  being  on  the  river  in  a  boat  manned  with  French- 
men,t  discovered  the  Requin  sloop,  half  French,  half  American, 
pierced  for  twenty-two  guns,  lying  at  anchor  below  Bordeaux,  and, 
seeing  a  sailor  leap  hastily  into  a  boat  and  row  for  the  vessel, 
seized  him  :  he  was  the  armorer  of  the  Requin,  and  said  there  were 
not  mauy  men  on  board.  Whereupon  Ogilvie,  observing  his  alarm, 
thought  the  crew  would  also  be  fearful,  and,  resolutely  bearing 

♦  OlEciiU  CtHrcspoudeiico  of  Geuerul  Decaen,  MSS. 
\  Utttcuil  Report  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  MSS. 
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down  npon  the  Requin,  boarded  and  took  her  without  opposition 
from  her  crew  or  his  own,  although  she  had  fourteen  guns  mounted 
and  eleven  men  with  two  officers  on  board ! 

When  the  naval  co-operation  was  assured,  Dalhousie  crossed  the 
Garonne  above  the  city,  drove  the  French  posts  beyond  the  Dor- 
dogne,  and,  sending  his  cavalry  over,  intercepted  Decaen's  and 
L'Huillier's  communications ;  the  former  had  then  to  remain  at 
Mucidan  with  two  hundred  and  fifly  gens-d*annes,  awaiting  the 
aiTJval  of  Beurman,  and  he  found  neither  arms  nor  amunition  nor 
a  willing  spirit  for  organizing  the  national  guards.  The  English 
horsemen  repa<^ed  the  Dordogne,  but  Dalhousie  crossed  it  again 
lower  down  near  St.  Andro  de  Cubzac,  with  three  thousand  men, 
and,  hearing  L'Huillier  was  at  Etauliers,  turned  suddenly  upon 
him.  The  French  formed  line  on  an  open  common,  occupying  a 
wood  in  front  with  detachments ;  overmatched  in  infantry,  they 
had  three  hundred  cavalry  opposed  to  one  weak  squadi-on,  yet  none 
would  stand  the  shock  of  battle.  The  wood  was  cleared  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  artillery  opened,  and  the  main  body  retired  in  disorder, 
horsemen  and  infantry  together,  through  Etauliers,  leaving  behind 
scattered  masses,  upon  which  the  British  cavalry  galloped  and 
made  two  or  three  hundred  men  and  thirty  otffcers  prironers.  If 
the  six  thousand  old  troops  under  Beurman  had,  following  Na* 
poleon's  orders,  arrived  at  this  time  in  Dalhousie's  rear,  his  position 
would  have  been  embarrassing,  but  they  were  delayed  on  the  road 
until  the  10th. 

During  these  operations,  Admiral  Penrose,  having,  on  the  2d, 
observed  the  French  flotilla,  consisting  of  fifteen  armed  vessels 
and  gun-boats,  coming  down  from  Blaye  to  join  the  Regulus  at 
Talmont,  sent  his  boats  to  attack  them ;  whereupon  the  French 
vessels  run  on  shore,  and  the  crews,  aided  by  two  hundred  soldiers 
from  Blaye,  lined  the  beach  to  protect  them  ;  but  Lieutenant  Dun* 
lop,  landing  the  seamen  and  marines  from  the  boats,  beat  the 
troops  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  the  whole  flotilla,  with  a  loss 
of  only  six  men  wounded  and  missing.  This  operation  completed, 
and  the  action  at  Etauliers  known,  the  admiral,  reinforced  with  a 
second  ship  of  the  line,  resolved  to  attack  the  squadron  and  the 
shore  batteries,  but  in  the  night  of  the  6th  the  i?  rench  set  fire  to 
their  vessels ;  whereupon  Captain  Harris,  of  the  Belle  Poule  frigate, 
landed  six  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  and  destroyed  the  batteries 
and  forts  on  the  right  bank,  from  I'aimont  to  the  Courbe  point. 
Blaye  still  held  out,  but  at  Paris  treason  hud  done  its  work :  Njv- 
poleon,  the  man  of  mightiest  capacity  known  for  good,  was  over- 
thrown to  make  room  for  despots,  who,  with  minds  enlarged  only 
to  cruelty,  avarice  and  dissoluteness,  were,  at  the  very  moment  of 
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triumph,  intent  to  defraud  the  people  by  whose  strength  and  suffer- 
ing they  had  conquered,  of  the  only  reward  they  demanded,  just 
government.  The  war  was  virtually  over,  yet  on  the  side  of  Tou- 
louse, Bayonne  and  Barcelona,  the  armies,  ignorant  of  this  great 
eventi  were  still  battling  with  unabated  fury. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Wellington's  and  Boult'fi  Bituations  and  forces  desoribed — ^^olly  of  the  English 
ministers — ^Freyre's  Gnllicians  find  Ponsonby V  heavy  cavniry  join  Lord  Wel- 
lington— He  ordern  Giron's  AndaiUHiuns  and  Del  Parqne's  army  to  enter 
France — Sonlt  nnddenly  takee  the  otfeuHive — Combats  of  cavalry — Purti:»im 
expedition  of  Captain  Dania — Wellington  menacei^  the  peasantry  with  fire  and 
Bword  if  thejr  tato  up  arms — Soult  retires — Lord  Wellington  advances— Ci)m- 
bat  of  Vic  Bigorre — Death  and  character  of  Colonel  Henry  Sturgeon — During 
exploit  of  Captain  William  Light*— Combat  of  Tar bea — Soult  retreats  by  torccd 
marches  to  'lnuloa'*e — Wellington  follows  more  sIomIv — Cavidry  combat  at  St. 
Gandens — ^The  allies  arrive  in  front  of  Toulouse — Reflections. 

While  Beresford  was  moving  upon  Bordeaux,  Soult  and  Wel- 
lington remained  in  observation,  each  thinking  the  other  stronger 
than  himself.  The  latter,  hearing  of  Beurman's  march,  thought  he 
was  to  reinforce  Soult  and  had  actually  joined.  That  mai*shal, 
hearing  nothing  of  Beresford's  march  until  the  13th,  concluded 
Wellington  still  had  the  twelve  thousand  men  thus  detached  to 
Bordeaux.  The  numbers,  on  each  side,  were  however  nearly 
equal.  On  the  French  side  were  thirty-one  thousand  infantry  and 
cavalry,  three  thousand  being  however  stragglers  detained  by  the 
generals  of ^  the  military  districts ;  hence,  exclusive  of  conscripts 
without  arms,  only  twenty-eight  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  with 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  line.f  On  the  allies'  side, 
twenty-seven  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets  were  under  arms,  with 
forty-two  guns ;  but  this  included  detachments  sent  to  Pan  on  one 
side,  Roquefort  on  the  other,  and  the  cavalry  scouts  pushed  into 
the  Landes  and  to  the  upper  Garonne. 

Wellington,  expecting  Soult  would  retreat  upon  Auch,  and  de- 
signing to  follow  him,  had  caused  Beresford  to  keep  the  bulk  of  his 
troops  towards  the  upper  Garonne,  that  he  might  the  sooner  rejoin 
the  army ;  but  Soult,  having  early  fixed  his  line  of  retreat  by  St. 
Gaudens,  would  have  retaken  the  offensive  on  the  9th  or  10th,  if 
the  loss  of  his  magazines  had  not  compelled  him  first  to  organize  a 
system  of  requisition  for  subsistence.  His  equality  of  force  soon 
ceased,  for  on  the  13th  Freyre  came  up  with  eight  thousand  Spa- 

*  Since  colonel  and  nurveyor-ffeueral  of  South  Auatralia. 
t  Official  Keport,  MSS. 
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nish  infantry,  and  the  next  day  Ponsonby's  heavy  cavalry  arrived ; 
Wellington  was  then  the  strongest,  yet  he  still  awaited  Beresford, 
and  was  uneasy  about  his  own  situation.  He  dreaded  the  junction 
of  Suchet's  army ;  for  it  was  at  this  time  the  Spanish  regency  re- 
ferred the  convention,  proposed  by  that  marshal  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  fortresses,  to  his  decision.  He  gave  a  peremptory  negative, 
observing  that  it  would  furnish  twenty  thousand  veterans  for  Soult, 
while  the  retention  of  Rosas  and  Figueras  would  bar  the  action  of 
the  Spanish  armies  of  Catalonia  in  his  favor ;  yet  his  anxiety  was 
great,  because  he  foresaw  Ferdinand's  return,  and  his  engagement 
with  Suchet,  already  related,  together  with  the  evident  desire  of 
Copons,  that  the  garrisons  should  be  admitted  to  a  convention, 
would  finally  render  that  measure  inevitable.  His  own  army  was 
likely  to  decrease.  The  English  cabinet,  less  considerate  even  than 
the  Spanish  government,  had  sent  the  militia,  permitted  by  the  re« 
cent  act  of  parliament  to  volunteer  for  foreign  service,  to  Holland ; 
and  with  tliem,  the  other  reinforcements  originally  promised  for 
the  army  in  France ;  two  or  three  regiments  of  militia  only  came 
to  the  Garonne  when  the  war  was  over.  To  make  amends « the 
ministers  proposed  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  should  send  four 
thousand  men  fi-om  Sicily,  to  land  at  Rosas,  or  some  point  in 
France,  and  so  join  Wellington,  who  was  thus  expected  to  extend 
his  weakened  force  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in  order  to  cover  the  junction  of  this  uncertain  reinforcement ! 
Experience  had  taught  the  English  statesmen  so  little,  that  we  find 
their  general  thus  addressing  them  only  one  week  previous  to  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

Having  before  declared  that  he  should  be,  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
forced  to  bring  more  Spaniards  into  France,  he  says : — 

"  There  are  hmits  to  the  numbers  with  which  this  army  can  con- 
tend, and  I  am  convinced  your  lordship  would  hot  wish  to  see  the 
safety  and  honor  of  this  handful  of  brave  men  depend  upon  the 
doubtful  exertions  and  discipline  of  an  undue  proportion  of  Spanish 
troops." — ^-  The  service  in  Holland  may  doubtless  be  more  impor- 
tant to  the  national  interest  than  that  in  this  country,  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  considered  that  that  which  is  most  important  of  all  is  not  to 
lose  the  brave  army  which  has  struggled  through  its  difficulties  for 
nearly  six  years,* 

Souk's  infantry  was  now  re-organized  in  six  divisions,  under 
Daricau,  D'Armagnac,  Taupin,  Maransin,  ViUatte  and  Harispe.* 
Paris'  troops,  hitherto  acting  as  an  unattached  body,  were  thus  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  cavalry,  composed  of  Berton's  and  V  ial's  brigades,  was 
under  Pierre  Soult,  and  there  was  a  reserve  of  seven  thousand 
*  Soult,  MSS. 
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conscript  infantry  under  Travot.  The  division  of  wings  and  a 
centre,  each  under  a  lieutenant-general,  continued,  but  was  not 
heeded  in  the  movements ;  for  Reille,  though  commanding  the  right 
wing,  was  at  Maubourget  on  the  left  of  the  line  of  battle ;  D'Erlon, 
commanding  the  centre,  was  at  Marsiac  on  the  right,  covering  the 
road  to  Auch ;  Clausel  was  at  Rabastens,  forming  a  reserve  to 
both.  The  advanced  guards  were  towards  Plaissance  on  the  right, 
Madiran  in  the  centre,  Lembege  on  the  left.  Soult  thus  covered 
Tarbes,  and  could  move  on  a  direct  line  by  good  roads  either  to 
Auch  or  Pau. 

Wellington,  driven  by  necessity,  now  called  Giron  and  Anglona 
from  the  Bastan,  although  Freyre's  soldiers  had,  by  their  outrages, 
already  created  a  wide-spread  consternation.  His  head-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Aire,  his  army  was  in  position  on  each  side  of  the 
Adour ;  he  had  repaired  all  the  bridges  behind  him,  restored  that 
over  the  Lees  in  his  front,  and  dispersed  some  small  bands  upon 
his  left  Hank  and  rear ;  but  a  partisan  system  was  organized  on  his 
right  flank  in  the  mountains,  and  only  wanted  money.  1  he  main 
bodies  of  the  two  armies  were  a  long  day's-  march  asunder,  yet  their 
advanced  posts  wei*e  not  very  distant.  The  regular  cavalry  had 
frequent  encounters,  and  in  the  night  of  the  7th,  Soult,  thinking 
Pau  was  weakly  protected,  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  arrest  the 
nobles  who  had  assembled  to  welcome  the  duke  of  Angoul^me. 
Fane,  however,  got  there  before  the  French  with  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  stroke  failed.  The 
French,  in  returning,  captured  an  officer  and  four  of  five  English 
dragoons,  and  a  second  detachment  penetrating  between  Pau  and 
Aire  carried  off  a  post  of  correspondence.  Two  days  after,  when 
Fane  had  quitted  Pau,  a  French  officer,  accompanied  by  only  four 
hussars,  captured  there  thirty-foui*  Portuguese,  with  their  com- 
mander and  ten  loaded  mules.  By  these  excursions,  Soult  pro- 
cured intelligence  of  Beresford's  march  to  Bordeaux,  and  resolved 
to  attack,  the  more  readily  that  Napoleon  had  recently  directed  him 
to  draw  the  war  to  the  side  of  Pau,  keeping  his  left  resting  on  the 
Pyrenees,  which  accorded  with  his  own  designs. 

Wellington's  main  body  was  then  concentrated  around  Aire  and 
Barcelonne,  but  divided  by  the  Adour,  and  the  advanced  guards 
were  at  Garlin,  Conchez,  Viella,  Riscle  and  Pouydraguien,  on  a 
semicircle,  and  a  half  march  in  advance.*  Soult  therefore  thought 
to  strike  a  good  blow.  Gathering  his  divisions  on  the  side  of 
Maubourget  the  12th,  he  marched  the  18th,  designing  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  high  tabular  land  between  Pau  and  Aire,  and 
then  act  according  to  circumstances.  The  country  was  suited  for 
*  Plan  6,  p.  81. 
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the  action  of  all  arms,  offering  long  and  nearly  parallel  ridges  of 
moderate  height,  the  sides  of  which  were  sometimes  covered  with 
vineyards,  but  the  summits  commonly  so  open  that  troops  could 
move  along  them  without  much  difficulty ;  and  between  these  un- 
dulations small  rivers  with  muddy  bottoms  descended  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Adour.  This  conformation  determined  the  ordei 
of  march,  which  followed  the  courses  of  these  rivers.  One  regi 
ment  of  cavalry  being  left  to  watch  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  thi; 
rest  of  the  French  army  moved  by  Lembege  upon  Conchez  down 
the  smaller  Lees.  Clausel  then  seized  the  high  land  of  Daisse 
and  pushed  ti-oops  to  Portet ;  Reille  supported  him  at  Conchez, 
D'Erlon  remained  behind  that  place  in  reserve.  The  heads  of  the 
columns  pointing  direct  upon  Aire  intercepted  the  line  between 
Viella  and  Garlin,  where  Hill's  right  was,  and  menaced  his  posts 
on  the  great  Lees.  Meanwhile  Pierre  Soult,  marching  with  three 
regiments  of  cavalry  along  the  high  land  between  the  two  Lees, 
reached  Mascaras  and  the  castle  of  Sault,  where  he  covered  the 
French  left,  and  pushed  Fane's  cavalry  posts  back  with  the  loss 
of  two  officers  and  a  few  men.  Berton,  advancing  from  Madiran 
with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  towards  Viella,  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  French  army,*  endeavored  to  cross  the  Saye  river  at  a  diffi- 
cult muddy  ford  near  the  broken  bridge,  but  Sir  John  Campbell 
with  a  squadron  of  Portuguese  cavalry  overthrew  the  head  of  his 
column.f  However  the  Portuguese  were  too  few  to  dispute  the 
passage,  and  Berton,  finally  getting  a  regiment  over  higher  up, 
gained  the  table-land  above,  and  chai-ging  the  rear  of  the  retiring 
troops  in  a  narrow  way  leading  to  the  Aire  road  killed  several  and 
took  ^ome  prisoners,  amongst  them  Bernardo  de  Sa,  since  known 
as  Count  of  Bandeira. 

'  This  terminated  Soult's  operations  for  the  day,  and  Wellington 
imagining  the  arrival  of  Suchet's  troops  had  made  him  thus  k)ld, 
resolved  to  keep  on  the  defensive  until  his  reinforcements  and 
detachments  could  come  up.  Hill  however  passed  the  greater 
Lees,  partly  to  support  his  posts,  partly  to  make  out  the  force  and 
true  tlirection  ov'  the  French  movement;  but  he  recrossed  that 
river  during  the  night  and  finally  occupied  the  strong  platform 
between  Aire  and  Garlin  which  Soult  had  designed  to  seize.  Wel- 
lington then  brought  the  third  and  sixth  division  and  the  heavy 
cavalry  over  the  Adour  to  his  support,  leaving  the  light  division 
with  the  hussar  brigade  still  on  the  right  bank.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  thus  occupied  a  strong  position  parallel  with  the  Pau  road ; 
the  right  at  Garlin,  the  left  at  Aii*e,  the  front  covered  by  the 

*  Memoir  by  General  Berton,  MSS. 
f  Noto  by  Sir  Julm  Campbell,  MSS. 
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greater  Lees,  a  river  difficult  to  pass ;  Fane's  cavalry  was  extended 
on  the  Pan  road  as  far  as  Boellio,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Adour  the 
hussars  pushed  the  French  cavalry  regiment  left  there  back  upon 
Plaissance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Sou  It,  intending  to  fall  on  Hill, 
whose  columns  he  had  seen  in  the  evening  before  on  the  right  of 
the  Lees,  drove  in  the  advanced  posts  covering  the  retrograde 
movement,  and  examined  the  new  position ;  but  these  operations 
wasted  the  day,  and  towards  evening  he  disposed  his  army  on  the 
heights  between  the  two  Lees ;  placing  Clausel  and  D'Erlon  at 
Castle  Pugon  opposite  Garlin,  Reille  in  reserve  at  Portet.  At  the 
same  time  Pierre  Soult  moved  with  three  cavalry  regiments  to 
Clarac  on  the  Pau  road,  to  intercept  the  communications  with  that 
town  and  menace  the  allies'  right  flank,  against  which  the  whole 
French  army  was  now  pointing.  Fane's  outposts  retired  with  some 
loss  at  first,  but  they  were  soon  supported  and  drove  the  French 
liorsemen  in  disorder  clear  off  the  Pau  road  to  Carere.  Then 
Soult,  seeing  the  strength  of  the  position  above  Aire,  and  hearing 
from  the  peasants  that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  were  concen- 
trated there,  feared  to  attack.  Changing  his  plan  he  resolved  to 
hover  about  the  right  flank  of  the  allies  in  the  hopes  of  enticing 
them  from  their  vantage-ground ;  but  Wellington  only  drew  his 
cavalry  posts  down  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  and  massed  his  forces 
on  the  right  in  expectation  of  an  attack.  Each  genexal  acting  upon 
false  intelligence  of  the  other's  strength  was  afraid  to  strike.  The 
English  error  as  to  the  junction  of  Suchet's  troops  was  encouraged 
by  Soult,  who  had  formed  his  battalions  upon  two  ranks  instead 
of  three  to  give  himself  an  appearance  of  strength ;  and  in  the 
same  view  had  caused  the  reserve  of  conscripts  to  move  in  rear  of 
his  line  of  battle.  But  he  also  judged  the  allies'  strength  by  what 
it  might  have  been,  not  what  it  was  ;*  for  though  Freyre's  Spaniards 
and  Ponsonby's  dragoons  were  now  up,  the  whole  force  did  not 
exceed  thirty-six  thousand  men,  including  the  light  division  and 
the  hussars  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour.  This  number  was 
however  increasing  every  hour  by  the  arrival  of  detachments  and 
reserves ;  and  it  behoved  Soult,  who  was  entangled  in  a  country 
extremely  difficult  if  rain  should  fall,  to  watch  that  Wellington, 
while  holding  him  in  check  with  his  right  wing,  did  not  strike  with 
his  left  by  Maubourget  and  Tarbes,  and  thus  cast  them  upon  the 
mountains  about  Lourdes. 

This  danger,  and  the  intelligence  now  obtained  of  the  fall  of 
Bordeaux,  induced  him  to  retire  before  day  on  the  16th  to  Lem- 
bege  and  Simacourbe,  where  he  occupied  both  sides  of  the  tw« 

*  Morning  States,  MSS. 
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branches  of  the  Lees  and  heights  between  them ;  his  outposts  re* 
mained  at  Conchez ;  and  Pieri*e  Soult  again  getting  upon  the  Pau 
road  detached  a  hundred  chosen  troopers  under  Cantain  Dania 
against  the  allies'  communication  with  Orthes.  They  made  a 
forced  march,  reached  Hagetnau  at  nightfall,  surprised  sis  officers 
and  eight  medical  men  with  their  baggage,  took  a  number  of  other 
prisoners  and  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  This  enter- 
prise at  such  a  distance  from  the  army  was  supposed  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  bands,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  for  insur- 
rection ;  wherefore  Wellington  seized  the  civil  authorities  at  Ha- 
getnau, and  declared  he  would  hang  all  the  peasants  caught  in 
arms  and  burn  their  villages.  But  Soult's  offensive  movement 
was  now  exhausted,  he  sent  his  consci-ipts  to  Toulouse  and  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat  on  that  place ;  be  had  acted  tardily,  he  should 
have  been  on  the  Lees  the  10th  or  11th  when  only  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry  aod  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry  could  oppose 
him  between  Aire  and  Garlin.  Wellington's  passive  state,  too 
much  prolonged,  was  now  also  at  an  end ;  his  reinforcements  and 
detachments  were  either  up  or  close  at  hand ;  and  he  could  put  in 
motion  six  Anglo-Portuguese  and  three  Spanish  divisions,  furnish- 
ing forty  thousand  bayonets,  with  six  thousand  cavalry,  and  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  English  hussars  were  pushed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Adour,  towards  Plaissance ;  the  light  division 
supported  them,  and  was  followed  by  the  fourth  division,  coming 
from  the  side  of  Roquefort  on  its  return  from  Langon.  Next 
morning  the  whole  army  was  in  movement.  The  hussars  with  the 
light  and  fourth  divisions  forming  together  the  left  wing  marched 
upon  Plaissance ;  Hill  commanding  the  right  marched  from  Garlin 
to  Conchez,  keeping  a  detachment  on  the  road  to  Pau  in  observa- 
tion of  Pierre  Soult's  cavalry.  The  centre,  under  Wellington  in 
person,  moved  on  Viella  by  the  high  road  leading  from  Aire  to 
Maubourget.  The  French  right  was  thus  turned  by  the  valley 
of  the  Adour,  while  Hifl  with  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  eighty 
British  were  killed  and  wounded,  drove  back  their  outposts  upon 
Lembege. 

Soult  retired  during  the  night  to  a  strong  ridge,  having  a  small 
river  with  rugged  banks,  called  the  Laiza,  in  his  front ;  but  his 
right  under  D'Erlon  was  extended  towards  Vic  Bigorre  on  the 
great  road  of  Tarbes.*  Berton  s  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  which, 
in  retreating  from  Viella  the  16th,  disengaged  itself  with  some 
difficulty  and  loss,  reached  Maubourget  and  took  post  in  column 
behind  that  place,  the  road  being  confined  on  each  side  by  deep 
♦  Berton'ft  Memoir,  MSS. 
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and  wide  ditches.  In  this  situation,  being  pressed  by  Bock's  Ger- 
man cavalry,  which  preceded  the  centre  column  of  the  allies,  the 
French  horsemen  suddenly  charged  and  took  an  officer  and  some 
men,  but  were  ultimately  beaten  and  retreated  through  Vic  Bi- 
gorre.  Soult,  thinking  a  flanking  column  only  was  in  the  valley 
of  the  Adour,  resolved  to  fall  upon  it  with  his  whole  army;  but  ho 
recognized  the  skill  of  his  opponent  when  he  found  the  whole  of 
the  allies'  centre  had  been  thrown  by  Madiran  on  to  the  Tarbea 
road  while  he  was  retiring  from  Lembege.*  This  heavy  mass  was 
approaching  Vic  Bigorre,  the  light  division,  coming  from  Phiissance 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  was  already  near  Auriebat,  point- 
ing to  Rabastens;  on  which  place  the  hussars  had  driven  the 
French  cavalry  left  in  observation  when  the  army  first  advanced. 
Vic  Bigorre  was  thus  turned,  Berton's  horsemen  had  passed  it  in 
retreat  and  the  danger  was  imminent  Soult  immediately  ordered 
Berton  to  support  the  cavalry  regiment  at  Rabastens  and  cover 
that  road  to  Tarbes ;  D'Erlon  to  take  post  at  Vic  Bigorre  and 
check  the  allies  on  the  main  road,  while  he  hastily  marched  in 
person  with  Glaubers  and  Reille's  divisions  to  Tarbes  by  a  circuit- 
ous road  leading  through  Ger-sur-landes.  D*Erlon,  not  compre- 
hending the  crisis,  moved  slowly  with  his  baggage  in  front ;  and 
having  the  river  Lechez  to  cross  rode  on  before  his  troops  expect- 
ing to  find  Berton  at  Vic  Bigorre,  but  he  met  the  German  cavalry 
there ;  then  indeed  he  hurried  his  march ;  yet  he  had  only  time  to 
place  Daricaus  division,  now  under  Paris,  amongst  some  vineyards 
two  miles  in  front  of  Vic  Bigorre,  when  hither  came  Picton  to  the 
support  of  the  cavalry  and  fell  upon  him. 

Combat  of  Vic  Bigorre4 — The  French  left  was  secured  by  the 
Lechez  river,  but  their  right  towards  the  Adour  was  loose,  and 
menaced  by  the  German  cavalry,  while  the  front  was  attacked  by 
Picton,  who  drove  Paris  back  in  disorder.  But  then  D*Armagnac 
entered  the  line,  and  extending  to  the  Adour,  renewed  the  light, 
which  lasted  until  D'Erlon  saw  his  right  turned  beyond  the  Adour 
by  the  light  division  and  the  hussars,  who  were  now  close  to 
Rabastens,  whereupon  he  retired  behind  Vic  Bigorre  and  took 
post  for  the  night.  The  action  was  vigorous ;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Anglo-Portuguese,  men  and  officers,  fell,  and  amongst  them 
died  Colonel  Henry  Sturgeon,  so  often  mentioned  in  this  History. 
Skilled  to  excellence  in  almost  every  branch  of  war,  and  possessing 
a  variety  of  accomplishments,  he  used  his  gifts  so  gently  for  himself 
and  so  usefully  for  the  service,  that  envy  offered  no  bar  to  admira- 
tion, and  the  whole  army  felt  painfully  mortified  that  his  merits 
were  passed  unnoticed  in  the  pubUc  despatches. 
*  Soult,  MSS. 
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Sotilt's  march  through  the  pandy  plain  of  Grer  was  harassing,  and 
would  have  been  dangerous  if  Wellington  had  sent  Hill's  cavalry, 
now  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  heavy  dragoons,  in  pursuit;  but 
the  country  was  unfavorable  for  quick  observation,  and  the  French 
covered  their  movements  with  rear-guards  whose  real  numbers  il 
was  dii!icult  to  ascertain.  One  of  these  bodies  was  posted  on  a  hill, 
the  end  of  which  abutted  on  the  high  road,  the  slope  being  clothed 
with  trees  and  defended  by  skirmishers ;  it  was  essential  to  know 
whether  a  small  or  a  large  force  thus  barred  the  way,  but  all  who 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  fact  were  stopped  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  At  last,  Captain  William  Light,  distinguished  by  the 
variety  of  his  attainments,  an  artist,  musician,  mechanist,  seaman 
and  soldier,  made  the  trial.  He  rode  forward  as  if  he  would  force 
his  way  through  the  French  skirmishers,  but  in  the  wood  dropped 
his  reins  and  leaned  back  as  if  badly  wounded ;  his  horse  appeared 
to  canter  wildly  along  the  front  of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  and 
they,  thinking  him  mortally  hurt,  ceased  their  fire,  and  took  no 
further  notice.  He  thus  passed  unobserved  through  the  wood  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  were  no  skirmishers,  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  open  summit  above,  galloped  along  the  French  main  line, 
counting  their  regiments  as  he  passed.  His  sudden  appearance, 
his  blue  undress,  his  daring  confidence  and  his  speed,  made  the 
French  doubt  if  he  was  an  enemy,  and  a  few  shots  only  were 
discharged ;  but  he,  dashing  down  the  opposite  declivity,  broke  from 
the  rear  through  the  very  skirmishers  whose  fire  he  had  at  first 
essayed  in  front,  and  reaching  the  spot  where  Wellington  stood, 
told  him  there  were  but  five  battalions  on  the  hill. 

Soult  now  felt  that  a  rapid  retreat  on  Toulouse  by  St.  Gaudens 
was  inevitable ;  yet  being  determined  to  dispute  every  position 
which  offered  the  least  advantage,  his  army  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  again  in  line  of  battle  on  the  heights  of  Oleac,  two  or  three 
miles  behind  Tarbes,  and  covering  Tournay  on  the  road  to  St. 
Gaudens ;  he,  however,  still  held  Tarbes  with  Clausel's  corps,  which 
was  extended  on  the  right  towards  Trie,  ab  if  to  retain  a  power  of 
retreat  by  that  road  to  Toulouse.  The  plain  of  Tarbes,  apparently 
open,  was  full  of  deep  ditches,  which  forbad  the  action  of  horsemen, 
wherefore  he  sent  his  brother  with  five  regiments  of  cavalry  to  the 
Trie  road,  with  orders  to  cover  the  right  flank  and  observe  the 
route  to  Auch.  He  feared  lest  Wellington  should  intercept  his 
retreat  by  that  line ;  but  at  daybreak,  the  allies'  right  wing,  under 
Hill,  advanced  by  the  high  road,  while  the  left,  under  Wellington, 
moved  by  the  road  from  Rabastens.  Vivian's  cavalry  followed 
from  Beaumarchez  and  La  Deveze,  sending  detachments  to  watch 
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Pierre  Soult  on  the  side  of  Trie,  and  Cole  was  bringing  the  fourth 
division  up  by  forced  marches. 

Combat  of  Tarhes. — The  Adour  separated  Hill  from  Wellington, 
and  the  latter,  approaching  Tarbes,  made  the  light  division  and 
hussars  fall  on  Harispe's  centre,  which  occupied  the  heights  of 
Orliex,  with  two  guns  looking  down  the  Rabastens  road.*  Under 
cover  of  this  attack,  Clinton  made  a  flank  movement  to  his  left 
through  the  village  of  Dours,  cannonaded  Harispe's  right,  and 
endeavored  to  get  between  him  and  Soult's  main  position  at  Oleac, 
while  Hill,  moving  by  the  other  bank  of  the  Adour,  assailed  the 
town  and  bridge  of  Tarbes,  which  was  defended  by  Villatte's 
division.  These  operations  were  designed  to  crush  ClauseFs  two 
divisions,  which  seemed  easy,  because  there  appeared  only  a  fine 
plain  between  him  and  Soult;  the  latter,  however,  having  sent  his 
baggage  and  encumbrances  off  during  the  night,  saw  the  movement 
without  alarm,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plain 
and  having  made  roads  to  facilitate  a  retreat  upon  the  second 
position  without  passing  through  Tarbes.  Nevertheless,  Clausel 
was  in  some  danger,  for  while  Hill  menaced  his  left  at  Tarbes,  the 
light  division,  supported  with  cavalry  and  guns,  fell  upon  his  centre 
at  Orliex ;  and  Clinton,  passing  with  a  brisk  cannonade  through 
Oleat  and  Boulin,  penetrated  between  Harispe  and  Pierre  Soult, 
and  cut  the  latter  off  from  the  army. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  fight  began  :  Hill's  artillery  thundered 
on  the  right,  Clinton's  answered  it  on  the  left,  and  Alten  threw  the 
light  division  in  mass  upon  the  centre.  Harispe's  left  brigade, 
posted  on  a  strong  hill,  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  three  rifle 
battalions,  and  the  fight  was  wonderfully  fierce  and  violent :  for 
the  French,  probably  thinking  their  opponents  Portuguese,  on 
account  of  their .  green  dress,  charged  with  great  hardiness ;  and 
being  encountered  by  men  not  accustomed  to  yield,  they  fought 
muzzle'  to  muzzle,  and  it  was  difficult  to  judge  at  first  who  would 
win.  At  last,  the  French  gave  way,  and  Harispe's  centre  being 
thus  suddenly  overthrown,  he  retired  rapidly  through  the  fields,  by 
the  ways  previously  opened,  before  Clinton  could  get  into  his  rear ; 
Hill  soon  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adour  at  Tarbes,  then  Villatte 
retreated  along  the  high  road  to  Tournay,  under  a  continued 
cannonade,  and  then  the  flat  country  was  covered  with  confused 
masses  of  pursuers  and  pursued,  all  moving  precipitately  with  an 
eager  musketry.  The  French  guns  replied  as  they  could  to  the 
allies'  artillery,  but  the  situation  of  the  retiring  troops  seemed 
desperate ;  yet,  as  Soult  had  foreseen,  the  deep  ditches,  enclosures, 
the  small  copses,  villages  and  farm-houses  prevented  the  British 
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cavalry  from  acting.  Clause!,  therefore,  extricating  bis  troops 
with  great  ability  from  their  dangerous  situation,  finally  gained 
the  main  position,  where  four  fresh  divisions  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  and  immediately  opened  all  their  batteries  on  the 
allies ;  the  pursuit  was  thus  checked,  and  before  Wellington  could 
organize  a  new  attack,  darkness  came  on :  he  halted  on  the  lanks 
of  the  Larret  and  Larros  rivers.  The  lo  s  ol  the  French  is 
unknown,  that  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
twelve  officers  and  eighty  men  being  of  the  rifle  battalions. 

During  the  night,  Soult  retreated  in  two  columns,  one  by  the 
main  road,  the  other  on  the  left  of  it,  guided  by  fires  lighted  on 
different  hills  as  points  of  direction.*  Next  day,  he  reached  St. 
Gaudens  with  D'Erlon's  and  Reillc's  corps,  while  Clausel,  who  had 
retreated  across  the  fields,  halted  at  Monrejean,  and  was  there 
rejoined  by  Pierre  Soult's  cavalry.f  This  march  of  thirty  miles  was 
made  with  a  view  to  gain  Toulouse  in  the  most  rapid  manner.  For 
Soult  had  seen  Wellington's  infantry,  his  five  thousand  horsemen, 
and  knew  the  fourth  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry  were  pointing 
towards  Mielan  on  his  right ;  hence  he  had  to  fear  the  allies  would 
by  Trie  and  Castlenau  gain  the  plains  of  Muret,  and  cut  him  off 
from  Toulouse,  the  knot  of  his  future  combinations,  the  only 
position  where  he  could  hope  to  make  a  successful  stand. 

The  allies  pursued  in  three  columns  by  St.  Gaudens,  Galan  and 
Trie,  but  their  marches  were  short.  On  the  21st,  Beresford,  having 
the  left  column,  was  at  Castlenau ;  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Lanne- 
mezan ;  Wellington  at  Toumay.  The  22d,  Beresford  was  at  Cas- 
tlenau, Wellington  at  Galan,  Hill  at  Monrejean.  Fane's  horsemen 
pushed  forwards  to  St.  Gaudens,  where  four  squadrons  of  French 
cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  town,  but  overthrown  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons  at  one  shock,  they  galloped 
in  disorder  through  St.  Gaudens ;  they  rallied  on  the  other  side,  yet 
were  again  broken  and  pursued  for  two  miles,  many  being  sabred, 
and  above  a  hundred  taken  prisoners.  In  this  action,  the  veteran 
Major  Dogherty,  of  the  thirteenth,  was  seen  charging  between  his 
two  sons  at  the  head  of  the  leading  squadron. 

On  the  23d,  Hill  was  at  St.  Gaudens,  Beresford  at  Puymauren, 
Wellington  at  Boulogne.  The  24th,  Hill  was  in  St.-Martory, 
Beresford  in  Lombez,  Wellington  at  Isle  en  Dodon.  The  25th, 
Hill  entered  Caceres,  Beresford  reached  St.  Foy,  and  Wellington 
was  at  Samatan.  The  26tb,  Beresford  entered  St.  Lys,  and 
marching  in  order  of  battle  by  his  left,  while  his  cavalry  skirmished 
on  the  right,  took  post  on  the  Auch  road  behind  the  Aussonnelle 
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Btream  facing  the  French  army,  which  was  on  the  Touch  covering 
Toulouse.  The  allies  thus  took  seven  days  to  march  what  Sou  It 
had  done  in- four. 

This  tardiness,  idly  characterized  by  French  military  writers  as 
the  sign  of  timidity  and  indecision  of  character,  has  been  by  English 
writers  excused  on  the  score  of  wet  weather  and  the  encumbrance 
of  a  large  train  of  artillery  and  pontoons ;  but  the  rain  equally 
affected  the  French ;  and  the  pontoons  might  have  been  as  usefully 
waited  for  on  the  Garonne  after  the  French  army  had  been  pressed 
in  its  retreat  of  ninety  miles.  It  is  more  probable  that,  not  exactly 
informed  of  Soult's  numbers,  nor  of  his  true  line  of  retreat,  nor 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  Wellington  was  cautious ; 
because  being  then  in  acrimonious  dispute  with  the  Duke  of 
Angoulfeme,  he  was  also  uneasy  as  to  the  state  of  the  country 
behind  him  and  on  his  flanks.  The  partisans  were  beginning  to 
stir,  the  reinforcements  from  England  and  Portugal  were  stopped, 
Admiral  Penrose  had  not  then  entered  the  Graronne ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Ferdinand  had  entered  Spain  and  formed  his  engagement 
with  Suchet  about  the  garrisons.  In  fine,  he  found  himself  with 
forty -five  thousand  men  of  different  nations,  the  Spaniards  almost 
as  dangerous  as  useful  to  him,  opposed  to  an  obstinate  enemy,  on  a 
line  of  operations  running  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the 
French  frontier.  His  right  flank  might  be  vexed  by  partisans  in 
the  Pyrenees,  his  left  by  those  behind  the  Garonne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  which  a  considerable  regular  force  was  also  collecting ;  the 
generals  commanding  the  military  districts  beyond  Toulouse  were 
forming  corps  of  volunteers,  national  guards  and  old  soldiers  of  the 
regular  dep6ts — and  ever  he  expected  Suchet  to  arrive  on  his  front 
and  overmatch  him  in  numbers.  He  was  careful,  therefore,  to 
keep  his  troops  well  in  hand,  sparing  them  fatigue,  that  the  hospitals 
might  not  increase.  In  battle,  their  bravery  would  bring  him 
through  any  crisis ;  but  if  he  wore  them  down  by  forced  marches, 
and  covered  the  country  with  small  posts  and  hospital  stations,  the 
French  people  would  be  tempted  to  rise  against  him ;  so  little, 
therefore,  was  his  caution  allied  to  timidity,  that  it  was  no  slight 
indication  of  daring  to  have  advanced  at  1all.  It  does,  however, 
seem  that  with  his  strong  cavalry  and  superior  artillery,  he  should 
not  have  let  the  French  so  entirely  slip  from  his  hands. 

Soult  proved  himself  an  able  commander.  His  halting  on  the 
Adour,  liis  success  in  reviving  the  courage  of  his  army,  and  the 
front  he  showed  to  prevent  his  adversary  detaching  troops  against 
Bordeaux,  evinced  an  unyielding  temper  and  a  ready  judgment. 
For,  though  Wellington  did  send  Beresford  against  Bordeaux,  it 
was  not  on  military  grounds,  but  because  treason  was  there ;  and 
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it  compelled  him  to  remain  for  fifleen  days  passive  in  face  of  an 
army  he  had  just  defeated.  In  that  time,  his  adverrary  restored 
the  di-'*'pline  and  courage  of  his  troops,  rallied  the  dispersed 
conscripts,  prepared  a  partisan  warfare,  sent  his  encumbrances  to 
Toulouie,  and  began  fortifying  that  city  as  a  final  and  secure 
retreat.  Soult  was  even  the  first  to  retake  the  offensive  after 
Orthes,  too  late  indeed,  and  he  struck  no  important  blow,  but  twice 
placed  his  army  in  dangerous  situations ;  yet  his  delay  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  arising  from  the  loss  of  his  magazines ;  and  if  he  got 
into  difficulties  that  were  inseparable  from  his  operations,  he  soon 
extricated  himself  again.  That  he  gained  no  advantages  in  fight 
is  rather  argument  for  Wellington,  than  against  Soult ;  the  latter 
sought,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  strike ;  yet  he  insulted  the 
allied  army  with  an  inferior  force,  which,  coupled  with  his  energetic 
proclamation,  encouraged  the  Napoleonists,  and  alarmed  the  Bour- 
bonists ;  lastly,  his  retreat  from  Tarbes  gained  two  days  for 
establishing  his  grand  position  at  Toulouse.  And  certainly  he 
deceived  his  adversary :  for  so  little  did  Wellington  expect  him  to 
make  a  determined  stand  there,  that  in  a  letter  written  on  the  26th 
to  Hope,  he  says :  **  I  fear  the  Garonne  is  too  full  and  large  for  our 
bridge ;  if  not,  we  shall  be  in  Toulouse  I  hope  immediately." 

Soult  cannot,  however,  be  judged  by  merely  considering  his 
movements  in  the  field.  Having  early  proved  the  power  of  his 
adversary,  he  had  never  deceived  himself  about  the  ultimate  course 
of  the  campaign,  and  therefore  struggled  without  hope,  a  hard  task ; 
yet  he  showed  no  faintness,  fighting  continually,  and  always  for 
delay,  as  thinking  Suchet  would  finally  discard  personal  feelings  to 
strike  for  his  country.  Previous  disappointments  did  not  hinder 
his  writing  again,  on  the  9th  of  February,  urging  the  imminent 
danger,  the  certainty  that  the  allies'  greatest  efforts  would  be  on 
the  western  frontier,  and  praying  him  to  abandon  Catalonia  and 
come  to  Beam ;  in  the  same  strain  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war, 
and  his  letters  reached  their  destinations  on  the  13th.  Suchet, 
having  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  could  therefore  have  joined  him 
with  thirteen  thousand  men  before  the  battle  of  Orthes ;  but  giving 
a  deceptive  statement  of  his  force  in  reply,  he  coldly  observed  that 
if  he  marched  anywhere,  it  would  be  to  join  the  emperor,  not  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia.  The  latter  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  in- 
form him  of  all  his  battles  and  his  movements,  and  his  accumulating 
distresses,  yet  in  vain ;  Suchet's  apathy  would  be  incredible  but  for 
the  unequivocal  proofs  of  it  furnished  in  the  work  of  the  French 
engineer  Choumara. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Views  of  the  commanders  on  each  side — Wellington  designs  to  throw  a  bridge 
over  the  Garonne  at  Portet,  above  Toulouse,  but  below  tlie  confluence  of  the 
Arriege  and  Garonne — ^The  river  is  found  too  wide  for  the  pontoons — He 
changes  his  design— Oavalry  action  at  St.  Martyn  de  Tench — ^General  Hill 
passes  the  Garonne  at  Pensaguel,  above  the  confluent  of  the  Arriege — Marches 
upon  Cintegabelle— Crosses  the  Arriege — Finds  the  country  too  deep  for  his 
artillery  and  returns  to  Pensaguol— Recrosses  the  Garonne — Soult  fortifies  Tou- 
louse and  the  Mont  Rave — Lord  Wellington  sends  his  pontoons  down  the  Ga- 
ronne— Passes  that  river  at  Grenade,  fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse,  with  twenty 
thousand  men — The  river  floods  and  his  bridge  is  taken  up— The  waters  sub- 
side— ^The  bridge  is  again  laid — ^The  Spaniards  pass — Lord  Wellington  advances 
up  the  right  bank  to  Fenouilhet — Combat  of  cavalry — The  eighteenth  hnssam 
wm  the  bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade — Lord  Wellington  resolves  to  attack  Soult  on 
the  9th  of  April — Orders  the  pontoons  to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  higher  up  the 
Garonne,  at  Seilth,  in  the  night  of  the  8th — Time  is  lost  in  the  execution,  and 
the  attack  is  deferred — The  light  division  cross  at  Seilth,  oc  the  morning  of 
the  10th— Battle  of  Toulouse. 

The  two  armies  being  now  once  more  in  presence,  with  resolu* 
tion  to  fight,  it  is  fitting  to  show  upon  what  the  generals'  combina- 
tions rested.  Soult,  born  in  the  vicinity,  knew  the  country,  and 
chose  Toulouse  as  a  strategic  post,  because  that  ancient  capital 
contained  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  commanded  the  principal  pas- 
sage of  the  Garonne,  was  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  roads  on 
both  sides  of  that  river,  and  the  chief  military  arsenal  of  the  south 
of  France.  Here  he  could  easily  feed  his  troops,  arm  and  disci- 
pline the  conscripts,  control  and  urge  the  civil  authorities,  counter- 
act the  discontented.  At  Toulouse  also  he  was  master  of  various 
lines  of  operations.  He  could  retire  upon  Suchet  by  Carcassone, 
or  towards  Lyons  by  Alby.  He  could  take  a  new  position  behind 
the  Tarn,  and  prolong  the  contest  by  defending  successively  that 
river  and  the  Lot.  He  could  from  thence  retreat  upon  Decaen's 
army  of  the  Gironde,  and  thus  draw  the  allies  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne  as  he  had  before  drawn  them  up  the  left  bank, 
well  assured  that  Wellington  must  follow  him,  and  with  weakened 
forces,  as  it  w  ould  be  necessary  to  leave  troops  in  observation  of ' 
Suchet. 

His  first  care  was  to  place  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  col- 
lected from  the  dep6ts  and  other  parts  of  the  interior,  at  Montauban, 
under  the  command  of  General  Loverdo,  with  orders  to  construct 
a  bridge-head  on  the  left  of  the  Tarn.  The  passage  of  that  river, 
and  a  strong  point  of  retreat  and  assembly  for  all  the  detachments 
tfent  to  observe  the  Garonne  below  Toulouse  were  thus  secured ; 
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and  withal  the  command  of  many  great  roads  leading  to  the  inte- 
rior of  France,  consequently  the  power  of  making  fresh  combina- 
tions. To  maintain  Toulouse  was  however  a  great  political  object. 
It  was  the  last  point  which  connected  him  at  once  with  Suchet  and 
Decaen  ;  and  while  he  held  it,  the  latter  general  and  the  partisans 
in  the  mountains  about  Lourdes  could  act,  each  on  their  own  side, 
against  the  long  lines  of  communications  maintained  by  Wellington 
with  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  Suchet  also  could  do  the  same  by 
marching  with  his  whole  force,  or  sending  a  detachment  through 
the  Arriege  department  to  the  upper  Garonne,  where  Greneral  La- 
fitte,  having  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  national  guards  and  other 
troops,  was  already  in  activity.  These  operations  Soult  urged 
Suchet  to  adopt,  but  the  latter  treated  the  proi>osition,  as  he  had 
done  all  those  before  made  from  the  same  quarter,  with  contempt. 

Toulouse  was  not  less  valuable  as  a  position  of  battle.  The 
Garonne  on  the  west  presented  to  the  allies  a  deep  loop,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  the  bridge,  completely  covered  by  the  suburb 
of  St  Cyprien,  itself  protected  by  an  ancient  brick  wall  three  feet 
thick,  and  flanked  by  two  massive  towers ;  these  defences  Soult  had 
improved,  and  added  a  line  of  exterior  entrenchments.  Beyond 
the  bridge  was  the  city,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  so  thick  as  to  admit  sixteen  and  twenty-four  pound 
guns.  The  great  and  celebrated  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  joined 
the  river  Garonne  a  few  miles  below  the  town,  wound  for  the  most 
part  within  point-blank  shot  of  the  walls,  covering  them  on  the 
north  and  east  as  the  Garonne  and  St.  Cyprien  did  on  the  west ; 
and  the  suburbs  of  St.  Stephens  and  Guillermerie,  between  which 
the  canal  run,  furnished  outworks  on  the  east ;  for  they  were  en- 
trenched and  connected  with  the  fortified  hills  of  Sacarin  and  Cam- 
bon,  which  covered  the  suburbs  and  flanked  the  approaches  to  the 
canal  above  and  below. 

Eight  hundred  yards  beyond  these  hiUs,  a  strong  ridge,  called 
the  Mont  Rave,  run  parallel  with  the  canal,  its  outer  slope,  exceed- 
ingly rugged,  overlooked  a  marshy  plain,  through  which  the  Era 
river  flowed. 

On  the  south,  the  town  opened  on  a  plain,  but  the  suburb  of  St. 
Michel  lying  there,  between  the  Graronne  and  the  canal,  furnished 
another  advanced  defence ;  and  at  some  distance  beyond  the  heights 
called  the  Pech  David  comuienced,  trending  up  the  Garonne. 

In  this  position  Soult  calculated,  that  as  Wellington  could  not 
force  the  passage  by  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  without  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  men,  he  must  seek  to  turn  the  flanks  above  or  below 
Toulouse;  and  leave  a  sufficient  force  to  blockade  St.  Cyprien, 
under  pain  of  having  the  French  army  issue  on  that  side  against 
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his  communications.  If  he  passed  the  Gai'onne  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Arriege,  he  would  have  to  cross  that  river  also,, 
which  could  not  be  effected  nearer  than  Cintegabelle,  one  march 
higher  up ;  then  he  must  come  down  by  the  right  of  the  Arriege, 
an  operation  not  to  be  feared  in  a  country  which  the  recent  rains 
had  rendered  impracticable  for  guns.  If  he  passed  the  Garonne 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Arriege,  Soult  could  from  the  Pech 
David  and  its  continuation,  overlook  the  movement,  and  would  be 
in  position  to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  column  while  passing  the 
river.  If  he  failed  in  that,  he  had  still  Toulouse  and  the  heights 
of  Mont  Rave  to  retire  upon,  where  he  could  fight  again,  his  re- 
treat being  secure  upon  Montauban.  For  these  reasons,  the 
passage  of  the  Garonne  above  Toulouse  would  lead  to  no  decisive 
result,  and  he  did  not  fear  it ;  but  a  passage  below  the  city  was  a 
different  matter.  Wellington  could  then  cut  him  off  from  Montau- 
ban, and  attack  Toulouse  from  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters ; 
and  if  the  French  lost  the  battle,  they  must  retreat  by  Carcassonne 
to  form  a  junction  with  Suchet  in  Roussillon ;  where,  having  their 
backs  to  the  mountains  and  the  allies  between  them  and  France, 
they  could  not  exist  Soult  therefore  lined  the  left  of  the  Garonne 
with  his  cavalry  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Tarn,  and  called  up 
his  troops  from  A  gen  in  the  view  of  confining  the  allies  to  the  space 
between  the  Tarn  and  the  Garonne ;  for  his  first  design  was  to 
attack  them  there  rather  than  lose  his  communication  with  Mon- 
tauban. 

Wellington  having  suffered  the  French  army  to  gain  three  days* 
march  in  the  retreat  from  Tarbes,  had  now  little  choice  of  opera- 
tions. He  could  not  halt  until  the  Spaniards  should  join  him  from 
the  Bastan,  without  giving  Soult  time  to  strengthen  himself  and 
organize  his  plan  of  defence ;  nor  without  appearing  fearful  and 
weak  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people,  which  would  have  been 
most  dangerous.  Still  less  could  he  wait  for  the  fall  of  Bayonne. 
He  had  taken  the  offensive,  and  could  not  resume  the  defensive 
with  safety :  the  invasion  of  France  once  begun,  it  was  imperative 
to  push  it  to  a  conclusion.  Leading  an  army  victorious  and  su- 
perior in  numbers,  his  business  was  to  bring  his  adversary  to  battle 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  as  he  could  not  force  his  way  through  St 
Cyprien,  nothing  remained  but  to  pass  the  Garonne  above  or  below 
Toulouse. 

In  a  strategic  view,  the  passage  should  be  below  the  town,  but, 
seeing  the  south  side  was  the  most  open  to  attack,  the  English  ge- 
neral resolved  to  cast  his  bridge  at  Portet,  six  miles  above^Tou- 
louse  ;*  designing  to  throw  his  right  wing  suddenly  into  the  open 
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country,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  canal  de  LangneddS,  while 
with  his  centre  and  left  he  assailed  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien. 
With  this  object,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  one 
of  Hill's  brigades  marched  up  from  Muret,  some  men  were  ferried 
over,  and  the  bridge  was  commenced,  the  remainder  of  that  ge- 
neral's troops  being  to  pass  at  midnight.  But  when  the  river  was 
measured,  the  width  was  found  too  great  for  the  pontoons,  and  there 
were  no  means  of  substituting  trestles,  wherefore  this  plan  was 
abandoned.  Had  it  been  executed,  some  considerable  advantage 
would  probably  have  been  gained ;  for  Soult  did  not  know  of  the 
attempt  until  two  days  later,  and  then  only  by  his  emissaries^  not 
by  his  scouts. 

Wellington,  changing  his  project,  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
Touch  river  the  28th,  collected  the  infantry  of  his  left  and  centre 
about  Portet,  and  masked  the  movement  with  his  cavalry.  In  this 
operation,  a  squadron  of  the  eighteenth  hussars,  under  Major 
Hughes,  being  inconsiderately  pushed  by  Vivian  across  the  bridge 
of  St.  Martyn  de  la  Touch,  suddenly  came  upon  a  whole  regiment 
of  French  cavalry,  and  the  rashness  of  the  act,  as  often  happens  in 
war,  proved  the  safety  of  the  British  ;*  for  the  enemy,  thinking  a 
strong  support  must  be  at  hand,  discharged  their  carbines  and  re- 
treated at  a  canter.  Hughes  followed,  the  speed  of  both  sides  in- 
creased, and  as  the  nature  of  the  road  did  i^ot  admit  of  any  egress 
to  the  sides,  this  great  body  of  French  horsemen  was  pushed  head- 
long by  a  few  men  under  the  batteries  of  St.  Cypnen.  During 
these  movements.  Hill's  troops  were  withdrawn  to  St,  Roques,  and 
in  the  night  of  the  3()th,  a  new  bridge  being  laid  near  Pensaguel, 
two  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Arriege,  he  passed  the 
Graronne  with  two  divisions  of  infantry,  Morillo's  Spaniards, 
Gardiner's  and  Maxwell's  artilleiy,  and  Fane's  cavalry,  in  all 
thirteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  eighteen  guns,  and  a  rocket 
brigade.  The  advanced  guard  moved  with  all  expedition  by  the 
great  road,  having  orders  to  seize  the  stone  bridge  of  Cintegabelle, 
fifteen  miles  up  the  Arriege,  and  secure  a  ferry-boat  known  to  be 
at  Vinergue.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  tbllowed,  the  intent 
being  to  pass  the  Arriege  river  hastily  at  Cintegabelle,  and  so 
come  down  the  right  bank  to  attack  Toulouse  on  the  south  while 
Wellington  assailed  St.  Cyprien. 

This  march  was  to  have  been  made  privily  in  the  night,  but  the 
bridge,  though  ordered  for  the  evening  of  the  30th,  was  not  finish- 
ed until  five  o'clock  in  the  mom  ng  of  the  31st.  Soult  thus  got 
notice  of  the  enterprise  in  time  to  observe  from  the  heights  the 
strength  of  the  column,  and  ascertain  that  the  bulk  of  the  army 
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remained  in  front  of  St  Cyprien.  The  marshy  nature  of  the 
country  on  the  right  of  the  Arriege  was  known  to  him ;  and  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Michel  and  St.  £tienne  being  now  in  a  state  to  resist 
a  partial  attack,  he  thought  this  a  feint  to  draw  off  a  part  of  bis 
army  from  Toulouse  while  St.  Cyprien  was  assaulted,  or  the  Gra- 
ronne  passed  below  the  city.*  In  this  persuasion  he  kept  his  in- 
fantry in  hand,  and  sent  his  cavalry  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arriege,  to  observe  the  march  of  the  allies ;  but  he  directed  Lafitte, 
who  had  collected  some  regular  horsemen  and  the  national  guards 
of  the  department,  to  hang  upon  their  skirts,  and  pretend  to  be  the 
van  of  Suchet's  army.  He  was  however  disquieted,  because  the 
allies'  baggage,  which,  to  avoid  encumbering  the  march,  had  been 
sent  up  the  Garonne  to  cross  at  Carbonne,  being  seen  by  his  scouts, 
was  reported  to  be  a  second  colunm  increasing  Hill's  force  to 
eighteen  thousand  men. 

In  this  uncertainty  he  heard  of  the  measurement  of  the  river 
made  at  Portet  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  that  many  guns  were 
still  collected  there ;  wherefore,  being  ignorant  of  the  cause  why 
the  bridge  was  not  thrown,  he  concJuded  there  was  a  design  to 
cross  there  also  when  Hill  should  descend  the  Arriege.  To  meet 
this  danger,  he  put  four  divisions  under  Clausel,  with  orders  to  fall 
upon  the  head  of  the  allies  if  they  attempted  the  passage  before 
Hill  came  down ;  resolving,  in  the  contrary  case,  to  fight  in  the 
suburbs  of  Toulouse  and  on  the  Mont  Rave,  because  the  positions 
on  the  right  of  the  Arriege  were  all  favorable  to  the  assailants. 
He  was  soon  relieved  from  anxiety.  Hill  effected  the  passage  of  the 
Arriege  at  CintegabeUe,  and  sent  his  cavalry  towards  Yillefranche 
and  Nailloux ;  but  his  artillery  were  quite  unable  to  move  in  the 
deep  country  there ;  and  as  success  and  safety  alike  depended  on 
rapidity,  he  returned  during  the  night  to  Pinsaguel,  rocrossed  the 
Garonne,  and,  taking  up  his  pontoons,  left  only  a  flying-bridge 
with  a  small  guard  of  infantry  and  cavalry  on  the  right  bank.  He 
was  followed  by  Lafitte's  horsemen,  who  picked  up  a  few  stragglers 
and  mules,  but  no  other  event  occurred,  and  Soult  remained  well 
pleased  that  his  adversary  had  thus  lost  three  or  four  important 
days. 

He  was  now  sure  the  next  attempt  would  be  below  Toulouse, 
yet  he  relinquished  the  design  of  marching  down  the  Garonne  to 
fight  between  that  river  and  the  Tarn ;  because  he  would  then  lose 
his  communications  with  Montauban,  and  having  now  fortified  the 
bridges  over  the  canal  and  completed  his  works  of  defence  for 
Toulouse  and  its  suburbs,  concluded  not  to  abandon  that  city  under 
any  circumstances.     In  this  resolution  he  set  his  whole  army  and 
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all  the  working  population  to  entrench  the  Mont  Rave  also,  be- 
tween the  cansd  <ind  the  Rts  river,  thinking  be  might  thus  securely 
meet  the  shock  of  battle  let  it  come  on  which  side  it  would.  Mean- 
while as  the  Garonne  continued  full,  Wellington  was  forced  to 
remain  inactive  before  St.  Cyprien  until  the  evening  of  the  3d, 
when  the  waters  fell.  Then  the  pontoons  being  carried  in  the 
night  to  Grenade  fifteen  miles  below  Toulouse,  the  bridge  was 
thrown  there  and  thirty  guns  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  left 
bank  to  protect  it.  The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  divisions  and 
three  brigades  of  cavalry,  the  whole  under  Beresford,  immediately 
passed,  and  the  cavalry  being  pushed  out  two  leagues  on  the  front 
and  fianks  captured  a  large  herd  of  bullocks  destined  for  the 
French  army.  But  now  the  river  again  swelled  so  fast,  that  the 
light  division  and  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  follow,  the  bridge 
got  damaged  and  the  pontoons  were  taken  up.  This  passage  was 
made  known  to  Soult  immediately  by  his  cavalry  scouts,  yet  he 
knew  not  the  exact  force  which  had  crossed ;  and  as  Morillo's 
Spaniards,  whom  he  mistook  for  Freyre's,  had  relieved  the  out- 
posts in  front  of  St.  Cyprien,  he  imagined  Hill  also  had  moved  to 
Grenade,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied  army  was  over 
the  Garonne.  In  this  error,  merely  observing  Beresford  with  his 
cavalry,  he  continued  to  strengthen  his  field  of  battle  about  Tou- 
louse ;  his  resolution  to  keep  that  city  being  confirmed  by  hearing 
on  the  7th  that  the  allied  sovereigns  had  entered  Paris. 

On  the  8th  the  waters  subsided,  the  bridge  was  again  laid  down, 
Freyre*8  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  artillery  crossed,  and  Wel- 
lington in  person  advanced  to  the  heights  of  Fenoulhiet  within  five 
miles  of  Toulouse.  Marching  up  both  banks  of  the  £rs  his  co- 
lumns were  separated  by  that  river,  which  was  impassable  with- 
out pontoons,  and  it  was  essential  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible 
one  of  the  stone  bridges ;  hence  when  his  left  approached  the 
heights  of  Kirie  Eleison,  on  the  great  road  of  Alby,  Vivian's 
horsemen  drove  Berton's  cavalry  up  the  right  of  the  Ers  towards 
the  bridge  of  Bordes,  and  the  eighteenth  hussars  descended  to- 
wards that  of  Croix  d'Orade.  The  latter  was  defended  by  Vial's 
dragoons,  and  after  some  skirmishing  the  eighteenth  was  suddenly 
menaced  by  a  regiment  in  front  of  the  bridge,  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  being  lined  with  dismounted  carbineers;  the  two 
parties  stood  facing  each  other  hesitatingly  until  the  approach  of 
some  British  infantr^^  when  both  sides  sounded  a  charge  at  the 
same  moment ;  but  the  English  horses  were  so  quick  the  French 
were  in  an  instant  jammed  up  on  the  bridge,  their  front  ranks 
were  sabred,  and  the  rear  went  off  in  disorder,  leaving  many  killed 
and  wounded  and  a  hundred  prisoners  behind.     They  were  pur-  * 
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sued  through  the  village  of  Croix  d'Orade,  yet  rallied  beyond  it 
on  the  rest  of  their  brigade  and  advanced  again ;  the  hussars  then 
re-crossed  the  bridge,  which  was  now  defended  by  the  British  in- 
fantry, whose  fire  stopped  the  French  cavalry.  The  credit  of  this 
brilliant  action  which  secured  the  communication  of  the  separated 
columns  was  incorrectly  given  to  Vivian  in  the  despatch ;  that  offi- 
cer was  wounded  by  a  carbine  shot  previous  to  the  charge  at  the 
bridge,  which  was  conceived  and  executed  by  Major  Hughes  of  the 
eighteenth. 

Wellington  from  the  heights  of  Kirie  Eleison  carefully  examined 
the  French  position  and  resolved  to  attack  on  the  9th.  He  short- 
ened his  communications  with  Hill,  he  directed  the  pontoons  to  be 
removed  from  Grenade  and  relaid  higher  up  at  Seilh,  where  the 
light  division  was  to  cross  at  daylight ;  but  the  bridge  was  not 
formed  until  late  in  the  day,  to  his  great  discontent,  as  it  forced 
him  to  defer  his  battle  until  the  10th.  Soult's  combinations  were 
now  crowned  with  success.  He  had  by  means  of  his  fortresses, 
his  battles,  the  sudden  change  of  his  line  of  operations  after  Orthes, 
his  rapid  retreat  from  Tarbes,  and  his  clear  judgment  in  fixing 
upon  Toulouse  as  his  next  point  of  resistance,  reduced  the  strength 
of  his  adversary  to  an  equality  with  his  own.  He  had  gained 
seventeen  days  for  preparation,  had  brought  the  allies  to  deliver 
battle  on  ground  naturally  adapted  for  defence,  well  fortified,  and 
where  one-third  of  their  force  was  separated  by  a  great  river  from 
the  rest — they  could  derive  no  advantage  from  their  numerous 
cavalry,  and  were  overmatched  in  artillery  notwithstanding  their 
previous  superiority  in  that  arm. 

His  position  covered  three  sides  of  Toulouse.  Defending  St. 
Cyprien  on  the  west  with  his  left,  he  guarded  the  canal  on  the 
north  with  his  centre,  and  with  his  right  held  the  Mont  Rave  on 
the  east ;  his  conscript  reserve  under  Travot  manned  the  ramparts 
of  Toulouse,  and  the  urban  guards,  while  maintaining  tranquillity, 
aided  to  transport  the  artillery  and  ammunition  to  different  posts. 
His  left,  well  fortified  at  St.  Cyprien,  had  short  and  direct  com- 
munication with  the  centre  by  the  great  bridge  of  Toulouse ;  but 
Hill  who  remained  in  front  of  the  former  could  only  communicate 
with  Wellington  by  the  pontoon-bridge  at  Seilh,  a  circuit  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles. 

The  allies  advanced  from  the  north,  yet  with  intent  to  assail  on 
the  south  as  weakest  of  defence ;  and  the  country  left  of  the  Ers 
had  been  carefully  examined,  in  the  view  of  making,  under  cover 
of  that  river,  a  flank  march  round  the  eastern  front  to  gain  the 
open  ground  which  had  formerly  been  aimed  at  by  passing  at 
Portet  and  Pinsaguel.     But  again  the  deep  country  impeded  the 
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march,  and  the  Ers  could  not  be  passed  in  force  because  all  the 
bridges  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Croix  d*Orade  were  mined  or 
destroyed  by  Soult,  and  the  pontoons  were  on  the  Garonne.  There 
was  then  no  choice  save  to  attack  from  the  noith  and  east.  The 
first,  open  and  flat,  and  easily  approached  by  the  great  roads  of 
Montauban  and  Alby,  was  yet  impregnable  in  defence,  because 
tlie  canal,  the  bridges  being  protected  by  works,  was  under  the 
fire  of  the  ramparts  of  Toulouse  and  for  the  most  part  within  mus- 
ket-shot ;  here  then,  as  at  St.  Cyprien,  a  fortress,  not  a  position, 
was  opposed,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  necessarily  confined  to 
the  Mont  Rave  or  eastern  front. 

This  ridge,  naturally  strong  and  rugged  and  covered  by  the 
Ers  river,  which  was  not  fordable,  presented  two  distinct  platforms, 
called  the  Calvinet  and  St.  Sypiere.  On  the  latter  the  extreme 
right  of  the  French  was  posted,  and  between  them,  where  the  ground 
dipped  a  little,  two  rosids  led  from  J^vaur  and  Caraman  to  Tou- 
louse, passing  the  canal  behind  the  ridge  at  the  suburbs  of  Guille- 
merie  and  St.  Etienne. 

The  Calvinet  platfoim  was  fortified  on  its  extreme  left  with  a 
species  of  horn-work,  consisting  of  several  open  retrenchments 
and  small  works  supported  by  two  large  redoubts,  one  of  which 
flanked  the  approaches  to  the  canal  on  the  north :  a  range  of  ab- 
attis  was  also  formed  there  by  felling  the  trees  on  the  Alby  road. 
Continuing  this  line  to  the  right,  two  other  large  foils,  called  the 
Calvinet  and  the  Colombette  redoubts,  terminated  the  works  on  this 
platform.  On  that  of  St.  Sypiere  there  were  also  two  redoubts, 
one  on  the  extreme  right  called  St.  Sypiere  the  other  without  a 
name  nearer  to  the  road  of  Caraman. 

The  whole  occupation  was  about  two  miles  long,  and  an  army 
attacking  in  front  would  have  to  cross  the  Ers  under  fire,  to  ad- 
vance through  ground  steep,  marshy  and  rendered  almost  impass- 
able by  means  of  artificial  inundations,  to  the  assault  of  the  ridge 
and  the  works  on  the  summit ;  and  if  the  assailants  should  force 
between  the  two  platforms,  they  would,  while  their  flanks  were 
battered  by  the  redoubts  above,  come  upon  the  works  of  Cambon 
and  Saccarin.  If  these  fell,  the  suburbs  of  Guillemerie  and  St. 
Steven,  the  canal,  and  finally  the  ramparts  of  the  town  would  still 
have  to  be  carried  in  succession.  But  it  was  not  practicable  to 
pass  tlie  Ers  except  by  the  bridge  of  Croix  d*Oi*ade,  which  had 
been  seized  so  happily  on  the  8tli  ;*  Wellington  was  therefore  re- 
duced to  make  a  flank  march  under  fire,  between  the  Ers  and  Mont 
Rave,  and  then  to  force  the  latter,  with  a  view  of  crossing  the  canal 
above  the  suburb  of  Guillemerie  and  establishing  his  army  on  the 
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south  side  of  Toulouse,  where  only  the  city  could  be  assailed  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

To  impose  this  march  upon  him,  all  Soult's  dispositions  had  been 
directed.  For  this  he  had  mined  all  the  bridges  on  the  Ers,  save 
only  that  of  Croix  d'Orade,  thus  facilitating  a  movement  between 
the  Ers  and  the  Mont  Rave,  while  he  impeded  one  beyond  that 
river  by  sending  half  his  cavalry  over  to  dispute  the  numerous 
streams  on  the  right  bank.  His  army  was  disposed  in  the  following 
order.  Reille  defended  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  with  Taupin's 
and  Maransin's  divisions.  Daricau  lined  the  canal  on  the  north 
from  its  junction  with  the  Garonne  to  the  road  of  Alby ;  defending 
with  his  left  the  bridge-head  of  Jumeaux,  the  convent  of  the 
Minimes  with  his  centre,  and  the  Matabiau  bridge  with  his  right. 
Harispe  was  posted  in  the  works  on  the  Mont  Rave ;  his  right  was 
at  St.  Sypiere,  looking  towards  the  bridge  of  Bordes ;  his  centre 
was  at  the  Colombette  redoubt,  about  which  Vial's  horsemen  were 
also  collected ;  his  left  looked  down  the  road  of  Alby  towards  the 
bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade.  On  that  side,  a  detached  eminence  within 
cannon-shot,  called  the  Hill  of  Pugade,  was  occupied  by  St.  PoFs 
brigade,  drawn  from  Yillatte's  division ;  the  two  remaining  divisions 
of  infantry  were  formed  in  columns  at  certain  points  behind  the 
Mont  Rave,  and  Travot's  reserve  manned  the  walls  of  Toulouse.* 
This  line  of  battle  presented  an  angle  towards  the  Croix  d'Orade, 
each  side  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  apex  covered  by  the 
brigade  on  the  Pugade. 

Wellington,  having  examined  the  ground  on  the  8th  and  9th, 
made  the  following  disposition  of  attack  for  the  10th.  Hill  to 
menace  St.  Cyprien,  augmenting  or  abating  his  efforts  to  draw  the 
enemy's  attention  according  to  the  progress  of  the  battle  on  the 
right  of  the  Garonne,  which  he  could  easily  discern.  The  third 
and  light  divisions  and  Freyre's  Spaniards,  already  on  the  left  of 
the  Ers,  were  to  advance  against  the  northern  fi-ont  of  Toulouse ; 
the  two  first,  supported  by  Bock's  German  cavalry,  to  make 
demonstrations  against  the  canal  defended  by  Daricau.  That  is  to 
Bay,  Picton  was  to  menace  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux  and  the  convent 
of  the  Minimes,  while  Alten  maintained  the  communication  between 
him  and  Freyre,  who,  reinforced  with  the  Portuguese  ai-tillery, 
was  to  carry  the  hill  of  Pugade,  and  then  halt  to  cover  Beresford's 
column  of  march.  This  last,  composed  of  the  fourth  and  sixth 
divisions  with  three  batteries,  was,  after  passing  the  bridge  of 
Croix  d'Orade,  to  move  round  the  left  of  the  Pugade  and  along 
the  low  ground  between  the  French  heights  and  the  Ers,  until  the 
rear  should  pass  the  road  of  Lavaur,  when  the  two  divisions  were 
to  wheel  into  line  and  attack  the  platform  of  St.  Sypiere.     Freyre 
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was  then  lo  assail  Calvinet,  and  Ponsonby's  dragocns  were  to 
connect  his  left  with  Beresford.  Lord  Edward  Somerset's  -hussars 
were  to  move  up  the  left  of  the  Ers,  while  Vivian's  cavalry  moved 
up  the  right  of  that  river;  both  destined  to  observe  Berton's 
cavalry,  which,  having  possession  of  the  bridges  of  Bordes  and 
Montaudran,  higher  up,  could  pass  from  the  right  bank  to  the  left, 
destroy  the  bridge,  and  fall  upon  Beresford  while  in  march. 

BATTLE   OF  TOULOUSE. 

[Plan  5,  page  181.] 

On  the  10th  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  light 
division  passed  the  Garonne  by  the  bridge  at  Seilh,  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  whole  army  moved  forwards  in  the  order  assigned  for 
the  different  columns.  Picton  and  Alten,  on  the  right,  drove  the 
French  advanced  posts  behind  the  works  of  the  bridges  on  the 
canal.  Freyre,  marching  along  the  Alby  road,  was  cannonaded 
by  St.  Pol  with  two  guns  until  he  passed  a  small  stream  by  the 
help  of  some  temporary  bridges,  when  the  French  general,  following 
his  instructions,  retired  to  the  horn-work  ou  Calvinet.  Freyre  was 
thus  established  on  the  Pugade,  from  whence  Major  Arentschild's 
Portuguese  guns  opened  a  heavy  cannonade.  Beresford,  preceded  by 
the  hussars,  marched  from  Croix  d'Orade  in  three  columns  abreast ; 
passing  behind  the  Pugade,  through  the  village  of  Montblanc,  he 
entered  the  marshy  ground  between  the  Ers  river  and  Mont  Rave, 
but  left  his  artillery  at  Montblanc,  fearing  to  engage  it  in  that  deep 
and  difficult  country  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Beyond  the  Ers 
on  his  left,  Vivian's  cavalry,  now  under  Colonel  Arentschild,  drove 
Berton's  horsemen  with  loss  over  the  bridge  of  Bordes,  which  the 
French  destroyed  with  difficulty  at  the  last  moment.*  However, 
the  hussars  gained  the  bridge  of  Montaudran  higher  up,  though  it 
was  barricaded  and  defended  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  sent  there 
by  Berton,  who  remained  himself  in  position  near  the  bridge  of 
Bordes,  looking  down  the  left  of  the  Ers.f 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  Freyre,  who  had  asked 
as  a  favor  to  lead  the  battle  at  Calvinet,  either  from  error  or 
impatience,  assailed  the  horn- work  on  that  platform  while  Beresford 
was  still  in  march.  His  Spaniards,  nine  thousand  strong,  advanced 
with  great  resolution  at  first,  throwing  forwards  their  fianks  so  as 
to  embrace  the  end  of  the  Calvinet  hill,  and  though  the  French 
musketry  and  great  guns  thinned  the  ranks  at  every  step,  they  still 
ascended  the  hill ;  but  the  formidable  fire  they  were  exposed  lo 
increased  in  violence ;  and  their  right  wing,  which  was  raked  fru&D 

♦  General  Berton,  MSS. 

t  Colonel  Uuglieb,  MSS. 
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the  bridge  of  Matabiai^  unable  to  endure  the  torment,  wavered, 
and  the  leading  ranks  rushing  madlj  onwards  jumped  for  shelter 
into  a  hollow  road,  twenty-five  feet  deep  in  parts,  which  covered 
this  front  of  the  French  entrenchments.  The  left  wing  and  the 
second  line  run  back  in  disorder,  the  Cantabrian  fusiliers,  under 
Colonel  Leon  de  Sicilia,  alone  maintaining  their  ground  under 
cover  of  a  bank  which  sheltered  them.  Then  the  French  came 
leaping  out  of  their  works  with  loud  cries,  and  lining  the  edge  of 
the  hollow  road  poured  an  incessant  stream  of  shot  upon  the 
helpless  crowds  entangled  in  the  gulph  below ;  while  the  battery 
from  Matabiau,  constructed  to  rake  this  hollow,  sent  its  bullets 
from  flank  to  flank  hissing  through  the  quivering  mass  of  flesh  and 
bones. 

Rallying  their  fugitive  troops,  the  Spanish  generals  led  them 
back  again  to  the  brink  of  the  fatal  hollow,  but  the  frightful  carnage 
below,  and  the  unmitigated  fire  in  front  filled  them  with  horror. 
Again  they  fled,  and  again  the  French  bounding  from  their  trenches 
pursued,  while  several  battalions,  sallying  from  the  bridge  of 
Matabiau  and  from  behind  the  Calvinet,  followed  hard  along  the 
road  of  Alby.  The  country  was  now  covered  with  fugitives  whose 
headlong  flight  could  not  be  restrained,  and  with  pursuers  whose 
numbers  and  vehemence  increased,  until  Wellington  covered  the 
panic-stricken  troops  with  Ponsonby's  cavalry  and  the  reserve 
artillery,  which  opened  with  great  vigor.  Meanwhile,  the  Portu- 
guese guns  on  the  Pugade  never  ceased  firing,  and  a  brigade  of 
the  light  division,  wheeling  to  its  left,  also  menaced  the  flank  of 
the  victorious  French,  who  retired  to  their  entrenchments  on 
Calvinet :  but  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  had  been  killed 
or  wounded,  and  their  defeat  was  not  the  only  misfortune. 

Picton,  regardless  of  his  orders,  which,  his  temper  on  such 
occasions  being  known,  were  given  to  him  verbally  and  in  writing, 
had  turned  his  false  attack  into  a  real  one  against  the  bridge  of 
Jumeaux ;  but  the  enemy,  fighting  from  a  work  too  high  to  be 
forced  without  ladders,  and  approachable  only  along  an  open  flat, 
repulsed  him  with  a  loss  of  nearly  four  hundred  men  and  officei*s : 
amongst  the  latter.  Colonel  Forbes  of  the  forty-fifth  was  killed,  and 
General  Brisbane,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  wa^  wounded. 
Thus  from  the  hill  of  the  Pugade  to  the  Garonne,  the  French  had 
completely  vindicated  their  position ;  the  allies  had  suffered  enor- 
mously ;  and  beyond  the  Garonne,  although  Hill  had  now  forced 
the  first  line  of  entrenchments  covering  St.  Cyprien,  and  was 
menacing  the  second  line,  the  latter,  more  contracted  and  very 
strongly  fortified,  could  not  be  stormed.  The  musketry  battle 
therefore  subsided  for  a  time,  yet  a  prodigious  cannonade  was  kept 
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up  along  the  whole  of  the  French  line,  and  on  the  allies'  side  from 
St.  Cyprien  to  Montblanc,  where  the  artillery  left  by  Beresford, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguese  guns  on  the  Pugade, 
poured  its  shot  incessantly  again^^t  the  Calvinet — injudiciously, 
however,  because  the  ammunition  thus  used  for  a  secondary  object 
was  afterwards  wanted  when  a  vital  advantage  might  have  been 
gained. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  victory  must  be  won  or  lost  by 
Beresford,  and  yet  from  Picton's  error,  Wellington  had  no  reserves 
to  enforce  the  decision ;  for  the  light  division  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
only  remained  in  hand,  and  these  troops  were  necessarily  retained 
to  cover  the  rallying  of.  the  Spaniards  and  protect  the  artillery. 
The  crisis  therefore  approached  with  all  happy  promise  to  the 
French  general.  For  the  repulse  of  Picton,  the  dispersion  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  strength  of  the  second  line  at  St.  Cyprien,  enabled 
him  to  draw,  first  Taupin's  whole  division,  and  then  one  of 
Maransin's  brigades  from  that  quarter  to  reinforce  his  battle  on  the 
Mont  Rave.  Thus  three  divisions  and  his  cavalry,  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  combatants,  were  disposable  for  an  offensive  movement, 
without  in  any  manner  weakening  the  defence  of  his  works  on 
Mont  Rave  or  on  the  canal.*  With  this  mass  he  might  have  fallen 
upon  Beresford,  whose  force,  originally  less  than  thirteen  thousand 
bayonets,  was  cruelly  reduced  as  it  made  slow  and  difficult  way 
for  two  miles  through  a  deep  marshy  country  crossed  and  tangled 
with  water-courses.  Sometimes  moving  in  mass,  sometimes  filing 
under  the  French  musketry,  always  under  the  fire  of  their  artillery 
from  the  Mont  Rave  without  a  gun  to  reply,  the  length  of  the 
column  had  augmented  so  much  at  every  step,  from  the  difficulty 
of  the  way,  that  fi*equent  halts  were  necessary  to  close  up  the 
ranks. 

Between  the  river  and  the  heights  the  miry  ground  became 
narrower  and  deeper  as  the  troops  advanced,  Berton's  cavalry  was 
ahead,  an  impassable  river  was  on  the  left,  three  French  divisions 
supported  by  artillery  and  horsemen  overshadowed  the  right  flank ! 
But  Fortune  rules  in  war !  Soult,  always  eyeing  their  march,  had, 
when  the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  carried  Taupin's  division  to  St. 
Sypiere,  and  supporting  it  with  a  brigade  of  D*Armagnac's  division 
disposed  the  whole  about  the  redoubts ;  from  thence,  after  a  short 
hortative  to  act  vigorously,  he  ordered  Taupin  to  fall  on  with  the 
utmost  fury,  at  the  same  time  directing  a  regiment  of  Vial's  cavalry 
to  descend  the  heights  by  the  Lavaur  road  and  intercept  the  line 
of  retreat,  while  Berton's  horsemen  assailed  the  other  flank  from 
the  side  of  the  bridge  of  Bordes.  This  was  not  half  of  the  force 
*  Morning  Btates,  MSS. 
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which  he  might  have  employed,  and  Tau pin's  artillery,  retarded  in 
its  march,  was  still  in  the  streets  of  Toulouse :  that  general  also, 
instead  of  attacking  at  once,  took  ground  to  his  right,  giving 
Beresford  full  time  to  complete  his  flank  march  and  wheel  into 
lines  at  the  foot  of  the  heights. 

Tau  pin's  infantry,  unskilfully  arranged  for  action  it  is  said,  at 
last  poured  down  the  hill ;  but  some  rockets  discharged  in  good 
time  ravaged  the  ranks,  and  with  their  noise  and  terrible  appear- 
ance, unknown  before,  dismayed  the  French  soldiers ;  then  the 
British  skirmishers  running  forwards  plied  them  with  a  biting  fire; 
and  Lambert's  brigade  of  the  sixth  division,  aided  by  Anson's  and 
some  provisional  battalions  of  the  fourth  division,  for  it  is  an  error 
to  say  the  sixth  division  alone  repulsed  this  attack,  Lambert^s 
brigade  rushed  forwards  with  a  terrible  shout,  and  the  French  fled 
back  to  the  upper  ground.  Vial's  horsemen,  trotting  down  the 
Lavaur  road,  now  charged  on  the  right  flank,  but  the  seventy-ninth 
regiment  being  thrown  into  square  repulsed  them ;  and  on  tlie  other 
flank,  Cole  had  been  so  sudden  in  his  advance  up  the  heights,  that 
Berton's  cavalry  had  no  opportunity  to  charge.  Lambert,  following 
hard  upon  the  beaten  infantry  in  his  front,  killed  Taupin,  wounded 
a  general  of  brigade,  and  without  a  check  won  the  summit  of  the 
platform,  his  skirmishers  even  descended  in  pursuit  on  the  reverse 
slope.  And  at  the  St  Sypiere  redoubt  a  French  regiment,  seeing 
it^  commanding  officer  killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  sixty-flrst  regiment, 
fled  in  a  panic.  Cole  then  established  himself  on  the  summit,  and 
so  great  was  the  rout  that  the  two  forts  were  abandoned,  and  the 
French  sought  shelter  at  Sacarin  and  Cambon. 

Soult,  astonished  at  this  weakness  in  troops  from  whom  he  had 
expected  so  much,  and  who  had  but  just  before  given  him  assurances 
of  their  resolution  and  confidence,  was  in  fear  that  Beresford, 
pushing  his  success,  would  seize  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles  on 
the  canal.  Wherefore,  covering  the  flight  as  he  could  with  the 
remainder  of  Vial's  cavalry,  he  hastily  led  D'Armagnac*s  reserve 
brigade  to  the  works  of  Sacarin,  and  thus  checking  the  foremost 
British  skirmishers,  rallied  the  fugitives ;  Tau  pin's  guns  arrived 
from  the  town  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  mischief  being  stayed, 
a  part  of  Travot's  reserve  moved  to  defend  the  bridge  of  the 
Demoiselles.  A  fresh  order  of  battle  was  thus  organized ;  yet  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  British  soldiers  had  decided  the  first 
great  crisis  of  the  fight. 

Lambert's  brigade  now  wheeled  to  its  right  across  the  platform 
on  the  line  of  the  Lavaur  road,  menacing  the  flank  of  the  French 
on  the  Calvinet,  while  Pack's  Scotch  brigade  and  Douglas's  Por- 
tuguese, composing  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  sixtn  division, 
VOL.  v.— M  9 
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were  disposed  on  the  right  with  a  view  to  march  against  the  Co- 
lombette  redoubts  on  the  original  front  of  the  enemv.  And  now 
also  the  eighteenth  and  German  hussars,  having  forced  the  bridge 
of  Montaudran  on  the  Ers  river,  came  round  the  south  end  of  the 
Mont  Rave,  where,  in  conjunction  with  the  skirmishers  of  the 
fourth  division,  they  menaced  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles,  from 
whence  and  from  the  works  of  Cambon  and  Sacarin  the  enemy's 
guns  played  incessantly.  The  a^^pect  and  form  of  the  battle  were 
thus  changed,  and  the  French  were  thrown  entirely  on  the  defen- 
sive, occupying  three  sides  of  a  square ;  their  right,  extending  from 
the  works  of  Sacarin  to  the  redoubts  of  Calvinet  and*Colombette, 
was  closely  menaced  by  Lambert,  who  was  solidly  posted  on  the 
platform  of  St.  Sypiere,  while  the  redoubts  themselves  were  men- 
aced by  Pack  and  Douglas.  The  French  left,  thrown  back  to  the 
bridge-head  of  Matabiau  awaited  a  renewed  attack  by  the  Spaniards 
and  the  position  was  strong,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  yards  on 
each  side ;  the  angles  were  defended  by  formidable  works,  the  canal 
and  city  walls  and  entrenched  suburbs  offered  a  sure  refuge  in  case 
of  disaster,  and  Matabiau  on  one  side,  Sacarin  and  Cambon  on  the 
other,  insured  retreat. 

In  this  contracted  space  were  concentrated  Vial's  cavalry,  the 
whole  of  Villatte's  division,  one  brigade  of  Maransin's,  another  of 
D'Armagnac's ;  and,  with  exception  of  the  regiment  driven  from 
the  St.  Sypiere  redoubt,  the  whole  of  Harispe's  division.  On  the 
allies'  side  therefore  defeat  had  been  staved  off,  but  victory  was 
still  to  be  contended  for ;  and  with  apparently  inadequate  means ; 
for  Picton,  successfully  opposed  by  Daricau,  was  paralyzed ;  the 
Spaniards  rallying  slowly  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  an- 
other attack ;  there  remained  only  the  heavy  cavalry  and  the  light 
division,  which  Wellington  dared  not  thrust  into  action  under  pain 
of  being  left  without  any  reserve  in  the  event  of  a  repulse.  The 
final  stroke  therefore  was  still  to  be  made  on  the  left,  and  with  a 
very  small  force,  seeing  that  Lambert  and  Cole  had  to  keep  in 
check  the  French  at  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles,  at  Cambon  and 
Sacarin.  This  heavy  mass,  comprising  one  brigade  of  Travot's 
reserve,  half  of  D'Armagnac's  division,  and  all  Taupin's,  together 
with  Harispe's  regiment  which  had  abandoned  the  fort  of  St.  Sy- 
piere— was  under  Clausel,  and"  he  disposed  the  greater  part  in 
advance  of  the  entrenchments  as  if  to  retake  the  offensive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  when 
Beresford  renewed  the  action  with  Pack's  Scotch  brigade,  and  the 
Portuguese  of  the  sixth  division  under  Douglas.  These  troops, 
ensconced  in  the  hollow  Lavaur  road  on  Lambert's  right,  had  been 
hitherto  well  protected  from  the  fire  of  the   French  works ;  and 
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now  scrambling  up  the  steep  banks  of  that  road,  they  wheeled  ta 
their  left  by  wings  of  regiments  as  they  could  get  out.  Ascending 
the  heights  by  the  slope  facing  the  Ers,  under  a  wasting  fire  of 
cannon  and  musketry  they  carried  all  the  French  breast-works, 
and  the  forty-second  and  seventy-ninth  took  the  Colombette  and 
Calvinet  redoubts ;  it  was  a  surprising  action  when  the  loose  dis- 
orderly nature  of  the  attack  imposed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  groUnd 
is  considered ;  but  the  French,  although  they  yielded  at  first  to  the 
thronging  rush  of  the  British  troops,  soon  rallied  and  came  back 
with  a  reflux;  their  cannonade  was  incessant,  their  reserves 
strong,  and  the  struggle  became  terrible.  Harispe,  who  com- 
manded in  person  at  this  part,  and  under  him  the  French  seemed 
always  to  fight  with  redoubled  vigor,  brought  up  fresh  men,  and 
surrounding  the  two  redoubts  with  a  surging  multitude,  recovered 
the  Calvinet  by  storm,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  forty-second, 
which  fell  back  in  disorder  on  the  seventy-ninth,  forcing  that  regi- 
ment to  abandon  the  Colombette  also.  Still  the  whole  clung  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill  with  wonderful  obstinacy,  though  they  were 
reduced  to  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers.  Some  British  horsemen 
now  rode  up  from  the  low  ground  to  their  aid,  but  were  stopped 
by  a  hollow  road,  and  some  of  the  foremost  tumbling  in,  perished. 
The  French  had  then  the  best  of  the  fight ;  but  when  two  fresh 
British  regiments,  the  eleventh  and  ninety-first,  came  up,  when 
two  generals,  Harispe  and  Baurot,  had  been  carried  off  danger- 
ously wounded,  the  battle  turned,  and  the  French  abandoned  the 
platform,  falling  back  on  their  right  to  Sacarin,  and  on  their  left 
towards  Matabiau  and  the  houses  on  the  canal. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock,  the  Spaniards  had  once  more  partially 
attacked,  and  were  again  put  to  flight,  and  the  French  remained 
masters  of  their  entrenchments  in  that  quarter ;  for  the  sixth  divi- 
sion had  been  hardly  handled,  and  Beresford  halted  to  reform  his 
order  of  battle  and  receive  his  artillery:  it  came  to  him  indeed 
about  this  time  ;  yet  with  great  ditficulty  and  with  little  ammunition, 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  cannonade  it  had  previously  furnished 
from  Montblanc.  However  Soult,  seeing  the  Spaniards,  supported 
by  the  light  division,  had  rallied  a  fourth  time,  that  Picton  still 
menaced  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux  and  the  Minime  convent,  while 
Beresford,  master  of  three-fourths  of  Mont  Rave,  was  now  advanc- 
ing along  the  summit,  deemed  farther  resistance  useless  ;  he  relin- 
quished the  northern  end  of  the  Calvinet  platform  also,  and  about 
five  o'clock  withdrew  his  whole  army  behind  the  canal,  still  hold- 
ing Sacarin  and  Cambon :  Wellington  then  established  the  Span- 
iards in  the  abandoned  works,  and  so  became  master  of  the  Mont 
Rave  in  all  its  extent.    The  French  had  five  generals  and  perhaps 
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three  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  lost  one  piece  of 
artillery.  The  allied  lost  four  generals  and  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  men  and  officers,  of  which  two  thousand  were 
Spaniards.  A  lamentable  spilling  of  blood,  and  a  useless,  for 
before  this  period  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  France 
and  a  provisional  government  was  constituted  at  Paris. 

During  the  night  Soult,  defeated  but  undismayed,  replaced  the 
Ammunition  expended  in  the  action,  re-organized  and  augmented 
his  field  artillery  from  the  arsenal  of  Toulouse,  and  made  dispo- 
sitions for  fighting  the  next  morning  behind  the  c^mal.  Yet  look- 
ing to  the  final  necessity  of  a  retreat  he  wrote  to  Suchet  to  inform 
him  of  the  result  of  the  contest,  and  proposed  a  combined  plan  of 
operations  illustrative  of  the  firmness  and  pertinacity  of  his  temper. 
"  March,"  said  he,  "  with  the  whole  of  your  forces  by  Quillan  upon 
Carcassonne,  I  will  meet  you  there  with  my  army ;  we  can  then 
retake  the  initiatory  movement,  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the 
upper  Garonne,  and,  holding  on  by  the  mountains,  compel  the 
enemy  to  recall  his  troops  from  Bordeaux,  which  will  enable  De- 
caen  to  recover  that  city  and  make  a  diversion  in  our  favor." 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  he  was  again  ready  to  fight,  but 
the  English  general  was  not.  The  French  position,  within  musket 
shot  of  the  walls  was  still  inexpugnable  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  fronts.  The  possession  of  Mont  Rave  was  only  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  passage  of  the  canal  at  the  bridge  of  the  Demoi- 
selles, and  other  points  above  the  works  of  Sacarin  and  Cambon ; 
for  Wellington  still  meant  to  throw  his  array  as  originally  de- 
signed to  the  south  of  the  town :  but  that  was  a  great  affair  requir- 
ing fresh  dispositions,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  only  to  . 
be  obtained  from  the  pare  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne. 
Wherefore  to  accelerate  the  preparations,  ascertain  Hill's  state, 
and  give  that  general  farther  instructions,  Wellington  repaired  on 
the  11th  to  St.  Cyprien;  but  though  he  had  shortened  his  commu- 
nications by  removing  the  pontoon-bridge  from  Grenade  to  Seilh, 
the  day  was  spent  before  the  ammunition  arrived  and  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the  canal  could  be  completed. 
The  attack  was  therefore  deferred  until  daylight  on  the  12th. 

Meanwhile  all  the  light  cavalry  were  sent  up  the  canal  to  inter- 
rupt the  communications  with  Suchet  and  menace  Soult's  retreat 
by  the  road  leading  to  Carcassonne.  The  appearance  of  these 
horsemen  on  the  heights  of  St.  Martyn,  above  Baziege,  together 
with  the  preparations  in  his  front,  taught  Soult  that  he  could  no 
longer  delay  if  he  would  not  be  shut  up  in  Toulouse ;  wherefore, 
having  terminated  all  his  arrangements,  he  left  eight  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  two  generals,  the  gallant  Harispe  being  one,  and 
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Sixteen  Lund  red  men  whose  wounds  were  severe,  to  the  humanity 
of  the  conquerors ;  then  filing  out  of  the  city  with  surprising  order 
and  ability,  he  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  cut  the 
bridges  over  the  canal  and  the  upper  Ers,  and  the  12th  established 
his  army  at  Villefranche.  On  the  same  day  Hill's  troops  were 
pushed  close  to  Baziege  in  pursuit,  and  the  light  cavalry,  acting 
on  the  side  of  Montlaur,  beat  the  French  with  the  loss  of  twenty- 
five  men,  and  cut  off  a  like  number  of  gens-d'armes  on  the  side  of 
Revel. 

Wellington  entered  Toulouse  in  triumph,  the  white  flag  was  dis- 
played, and,  as  at  Bordeaux,  a  gi'cat  crowd  of  persons  adopted  the 
Bourbon  colors ;  but  the  mayor,  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  had  re-" 
tired  with  the  French  army.  The  British  general,  true  to  his 
honest  line  of  policy,  did  not  fail  to  warn  the  Bourbonists  that  their 
revolutionary  movement  must  be  at  their  own  risk.  But  in  the 
afternoon,  two  officers,  the  English  Colonel  Cooke,  and  the  French 
Colonel  St.  Simon,  arrived  from  Paris,  charged  to  make  known  to 
the  armies  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  They  had  been  detained 
near  Blois  by  the  officiousness  of  the  police  attending  the  court  of 
the  Empress  Louisa,  and  the  blood  of  eight  thousand  brave  men 
had  overflowed  the  Mont  Rave  in  consequence;  nor  did  their  arrival 
immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war.  When  St.  Simon,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  mission,  reached  Soult's  quarters  on  the  13th,  that 
marshal,  not  without  just  cause,  demurred  to  his  authority,  and 
proposed  to  suspend  hostilities  until  authentic  information  could  be 
obtained  from  the  ministers  of  the  emperor ;  then,  sending  all  his 
encumbrances  by  the  canal  to  Carcassonne,  he  took  a  position  of 
observation  at  Castelnaudary,  and  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 
Wellington  refused  to  accede  to  his  proposal,  and,  as  General  Lo- 
verdo,  commanding  at  Montauban,  had  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  provisional  government,  and  readily  concluded  an  armistice, 
he  judged  Soult  designed  to  make  a  civil  war,  and  therefore 
marched  against  him.  The  17th,  the  outposts  were  on  the  point 
of  engaging,  when  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  who  had  now  received 
official  information  from  the  chief  of  the  emperor's  staff,  notified  his 
adhesion  to  the  new  state  of  affairs  in  France, — and  with  this  hono- 
rable distinction  that  he  had  faithfully  sustained  the  cause  of  his 
great  monarch  until  the  very  last  moment. 

A  convention,  which  included  Suchet's  army,  was  immediately 
agreed  upon ;  but  that  marshal  had  previously  adopted  the  white 
colors  of  his  own  motion,  and  Wellington  instantly  transmitted  the 
intelligence  to  Clinton  in  Catalonia  and  to  the  troops  at  Bayonne. 
Too  late  it  came  for  both,  and  useless  battles  were  fought ;  that  at 
Barcelona    has  been  already  described,  but  at  Bayonne  misfortune 
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and  suffering  had  fallen  upon  one  of  the  brightest  soldiers  of  Uie 
British  armj. 

8ALLT  FROM  BATONNE. 

During  the  progress  of  the  main  army  in  the  interior,  Hope  con- 
ducted the  investment  of  Bajonne  with  the  unremitting  vigilance 
and  activity  which  the  operation  required.  He  had  gathered 
stores  of  gabions  and  fascines  and  platforms,  and  was  ready  to 
attack  the  citadel  when  rumors  of  the  events  at  Paris  reached  him ; 
yet  indirectly,  and  without  any  official  character  to  warrant  a  for- 
mal communication  to  the  garrison  without  Wellington's  authority. 
•These  rumors  were  however  made  known  at  the  outposts,  and 
perhaps  lulled  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers ;  but  to  such  irregular 
communications,  which  might  be  intended  to  deceive,  the  governor 
naturally  paid  little  attention. 

The  piquets  and  fortitied  posts  at  St.  Etienne  were  at  this  time 
ftimished  by  a  brigade  of  the  fifth  division ;  from  thence  to  the  ex- 
treme right,  the  guards  had  charge  of  the  line,  and  they  had  also 
one  company  in  St  Etienne  itself.  Hinuber's  German  brigade 
was  encamped  as  a  support  to  the  left,  the  remainder  of  the  first 
division  was  encamped  in  the  rear,  towards  Boucaut.  In  this 
state,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  a  deserter 
coming  over  to  General  Hay,  who  commanded  the  outposts  that 
night,  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  projected  sally  ;  the  general, 
unable  to  speak  French,  sent  him  to  Hinuber,  who  immediately 
interpreted  the  man's  story  to  Hay,  assembled  his  own  troops  un- 
der arms,  and  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  Hope.  It  would 
appear  that  Hay,  perhaps  disbelieving  the  man's  story,  took  no  ad- 
ditional precautions,  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  German 
brigade  nor  the  reserves  of  the  guai-ds  would  have  been  put  under 
arms  but  for  the  activity  of  Hinuber.  However,  at  three  o'clock, 
the  French,  commencuig  with  a  false  attack  on  the  left  of  the  Adour 
as  a  blind,  poured  suddenly  out  of  the  citadel,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand  combatants ;  they  surprised  the  piquets,  and,  with 
loud  shouts  breaking  through  the  chain  of  posts  at  various  points, 
carried  with  one  rush  the  church,  and  the  whole  of  the  village  of 
St.  Etienne,  with  exception  of  a  fortified  house,  which  was  defended 
by  Captain  Forster,  of  the  thirty-eighth  regiment.  Mastei*s  of  every 
other  part,  and  overthrowing  all  who  stood  before  them,  they  drove 
the  piquets  and  supports  in  heaps  along  the  Peyrehorade  road,  killed 
General  Hay,  took  Colonel  Townsend  of  the  guards  prisoner,  di- 
vided the  wings  of  the  investing  troops,  and,  passing  in  rear  of  the 
right,  threw  the  whole  line  mto  confusion.  Then  Hinuber,  having 
his  Germans  well  in  hand,  moved  up  on  the  side  of  St.  Etienne^ 
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rallied  some  of  the  fifth  division,  and,  being  joined  by  a  battalion 
of  Bradford's  Portuguese  from  the  side  of  St.  Esprit,  bravely  gave 
the  counter-stroke  to  the  enemy,  and  regained  the  village  and 
church; 

On  the  right,  the  combat  was  at  first  even  more  disastrous  than 
in  the  centre :  neither  the  piquets  nor  the  reserves  were  able  to 
sustain  the  fury  of  the  assault,  and  the  battle  was  most  confused 
and  terrible ;  for  on  both  sides  the  troops,  broken  into  small  bodies 
by  the  enclosures,  and  unable  to  recover  their  order,  came  dashing 
together  in  the  darkness,  fighting  often  with  the  bayonet,  and  some- 
times friends  encountered,  sometimes  foes;  all  was  tumult  and 
horror.  The  guns  of  the  citadel,  vaguely  guided  by  the  flashes  of 
the  musketry,  sent  their  shot  and  shells  booming  at  random  through 
tlie  lines  of  fight ;  and  the  gun-boats,  dropping  down  the  river, 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  fiank  of  the  supporting  columns,  which, 
being  put  in  motion  by  Hope  on  the  first  alarm,  were  now  coming 
up  from  the  side  of  Boucaut.  Thus  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery  were  in  full  play  at  once,  and  the  shells  having  set  fire  to 
the  fascine  depots  and  to  several  houses,  the  fiames  cast  a  horrid 
glare  over  the  striving  masses. 

Amidst  this  confusion,  Hope  suddenly  disappeared,  none  knew 
how  or  wherefore  at  the  time;  but  it  afterwai-ds  appeared,  that 
having  brought  up  the  reserves  on  the  right  to  stem  the  torrent  in 
that  quarter,  he  pushed  for  St.  Etienne  by  a  hollow  road  which  led 
close  behind  the  line  of  piquets,  one  of  which  had  been  improperly 
withdrawn  by  an  oflScer  of  the  guards,  and  the  French  thus  lined 
both  banks.  A  shot  struck  him  in  the  arm,  and  his  horse,  a  large 
one,  as  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  gigantic  warrior,  received  eight 
bullets,  and  fell  upon  his  leg ;  his  followers  had,  by  this  time,  es- 
caped from  the  defile ;  yet,  two  of  them.  Captain  Herries  and  Mr. 
Moore,  a  nephew  of  Sir  John  Moore,  seeing  his  helpless  state, 
turned  back,  and  endeavored,  amidst  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy, 
to  di*aw  him  from  beneath  the  horse.  While  thus  engaged,  they 
were  both  struck  down  with  dangerous  wounds;  the  French  carried 
sliem  all  off,  and  Hope  was  again  severely  hurt  in  the  foot  by  an 
English  bullet  before  they  gained  the  citadel 

Day  now  broke,  and  the  allies  were  enabled  to  act  with  more 
unity  and  eff'ect.  The  Germans  were  in  possession  of  St.  Etienne, 
and  the  reserve  brigades  of  the  guards,  being  properly  disposed  by 
Howard,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  suddenly  raised  a 
loud  shout,  and,  running  in  upon  the  French,  drove  them  back  into 
the  works  with  such  slaughter  that  their  own  writers  admit  a  loss 
of  one  genei-al  and  more  than  nine  hundred  men ;  on  the  British 
fide,  General  Stopford  was  wounded,  and  the  whole  loss  was  eight 
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hundred  and  thirty  men  and  officers.  More  than  two  hundred 
were  taken,  besides  the  commander-in-chief;  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  Forster*s  firm  defence  of  the  fortified  house  first, 
and  next  the  readiness  and  gallanti'y  with  which  Hinuber  retook 
St.  Etienne,  saved  the  allies  from  a  very  terrible  disaster. 

A  few  days  after  this  piteous  event,  the  convention  made  with 
Soult  became  known,  and  hostilities  ceased. 

All  the  French  troops  in  the  south  were  now  re-organized  in  one 
body,  under  the  command  of  Suchet ;  but  they  were  so  little  inclined 
to  acquiesce  in  the  revolution,  that  Prince  Polignac,  acting  for  the 
Duke  of  Angoul^me,  applied  to  the  British  Commissary-General 
Kennedy  for  a  sum  of  money  to  quiet  them.  The  Portuguese  re- 
turned to  Portugal.  The  Spaniards  to  Spain ;  the  generals  bein^, 
it  is  said,  inclined  at  first  to  declare  for  the  Cortes  against  the  king, 
but  they  were  diverted  fi-om  their  purpose  by  the  influence  and 
authority  of  Lord  Wellington.  The  British  infantry  embarked  at 
Bordeaux,  some  for  America,  some  for  England,  and  the  cavalry, 
marching  through  France,  took  shipping  at  Boulogne. 

Thus  the  war  teiminated,  and,  with  it,  all  remembrance  of  the 
veterans'  services. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GENERAL    OBSERYATIOXS. 


SoULT  and  Thouvenot  have  been  accused  of  fighting  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  Napoleon's  abdication.  This  charge,  circulated 
originally  by  the  Bourbon  party,  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  extent 
of  the  information  conveyed  to  Thouvenot  through  the  advanced 
posts  has  been  already  noticed  :  it  was  not  sufficiently  duchentic  to 
induce  Hope  to  make  a  formal  communication,  and  the  governor 
could  only  treat  it  as  an  idle  story  to  insult  or  to  deceive  him,  and 
baffie  his  defence  by  retarding  his  counter-operations  while  the 
works  for  the  siege  were  advancing.  For  how  unlikely,  nay  im- 
possible, must  it  not  have  appeared,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
whose  victories  at  Mont-Mirail  and  Champaubert  were  known 
before  the  close  investment  of  Bayonne,  should  have  been  deprived 
of  his  crown  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  stupendous  evtnt 
be  only  hinted  at  tlie  outposts,  without  any  relaxation  in  the  pre- 
pai^ations  for  the  siege? 

As  false  and  unsubstantial  is  the  charge  against  Soult 

The  acute  remark  of  an  English  military  wiiter,*  that  ii  tha 

•  Kiiicaid. 
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Duke  of  Dalmatia  had  known  of  the  peace  before  he  fought,  he 
would  certainly  have  announced  it  after  the  battle,  were  it  only  to 
maintain  himself  in  that  city  and  claim  a  victory,  is  unanswerable ; 
but  there  are  direct  proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusation.  How 
was  the  intelligence  to  reach  him  ?  It  was  not  until  the  7th  that 
the  provisional  government  wrote  to  him  from  Paris,  and  the 
bearer  could  not  have  reached  Toulouse  under  three  days,  even  by 
the  most  direct  way,  which  was  through  Montauban.  Now  the 
allies  were  in  possession  of  that  road  on  the  4th,  and  on  the  9th  the 
French  army  was  actually  invested.  The  intelligence  from  Paris 
must  therefore  have  reached  the  allies  first,  as  in  fact  it  did,  and  it 
was  not  Soult,  it  was  Wellington  who  commenced  the  battle.  The 
charge  would  therefore  bear  more  against  the  English  general,  who 
would  yet  have  been  the  most  insane  as  well  as  the  wickedest  of 
men  to  have  risked  his  army  and  his  fame  in  a  battle  where  so 
many  obstacles  seemed  to  deny  success.  He  also  was  the  person 
of  all  others  called  upon,  by  honor,  gratitude,  justice  and  patriotism, 
to  avenge  the  useless  slaughter  of  his  soldiers,  to  proclaim  the  in- 
famy and  seek  the  punishment  of  his  inhuman  adversary. 

Did  he  ever  by  word  or  deed  countenance  the  calumny  ? 

Lord  Aberdeen,  after  the  passing  of  the  English  reform  bill, 
repeated  the  accusation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  reviled  the 
minister  for  being  on  amicable  political  terms  with  a  man  capable 
of  such  a  crime.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  rose  on  the  instant  and 
emphatically  declared  that  Marshal  Soult  did  not  know,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  he  could  know  of  the  emperor's  abdication  when  he 
fought  the  battle.  The  detestable  distinction  of  sporting  with  men's 
lives  by  wholesale  attaches  to  no  general  on  the  records  of  history, 
save  the  Orange  William,  the  murderer  of  Glencoe.  And  though 
Soult  had  known  of  the  emperor's  abdication,  he  could  not  for  that 
have  been  justly  placed  beside  that  cold-blooded  prince,  who  fought 
at  St.  Denis  with  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in  his  pocket,  because 
"Ac  would  not  deny  himself  a  safe  lesson  in  his  trade.**  The  French 
marshal  was  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
know  whether  Napoleon  had  abdicated  voluntarily  or  been  con- . 
strained.  The  authority  of  such  men  as  Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  and 
other  intriguers,  forming  a  provisional  government  self-instituted 
and  under  the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  demanded  no  respect 
from  Soult.  He  had  even  the  right  of  denying  the  emperor's  legal 
power  to  abdicate.  He  had  the  right,  if  he  thought  himself  strong 
enough,  to  declare  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  tlirone  to  become 
the  plaything  of  foreign  invaders,  and  that  he  would  rescue  France, 
even  though  Napoleon  yielded  the  crown.  In  fine,  it  was  a  question 
of  patriotism  and  of  calculation,  a  national  question  which  the 

9* 
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general  of  an  army  had  a  right  to  decide  fpr  Idmself,  having 
reference  always  to  the  real  will  and  desire  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  in  this  light  that  l^ult  viewed  the  matter,  even  after  the 
hattle,  and  when  he  had  seen  Colonel  St.  Simon.  Writing  to 
Talleyrand  on  the  22d,  he  says:  "The  circumstances  which  preceded 
my  act  of  adhesion  are  so  extraordinary  as  to  create  astonishment* 
The  7th,  the  provisional  government  informed  md  of  the  events 
which  had  happened  since  the  1st  of  April.  The  6th  and  7th, 
Count  Dupont  wrote  to  me  on  the  same  subject  On  the  8th,  the 
Duke  of  Feltre,  in  his  quality  of  war  minister,  gave  me  notice,  that 
having  left  the  military  cipher  at  Paris,  he  would  immediately 
forward  to  me  another.  The  9th,  the  Prince  Berthier,  vice-constable 
and  major-general,  wrote  to  me  from  Fountainbleau,  transmitting 
the  copy  of  a  convention  and  armistice  which  had  been  arranged 
at  Paris  with  the  allied  powers ;  he  demanded  at  the  same  time  a 
state  of  the  force  and  condition  of*  my  army;  but  neither  the  prince 
nor  the  Duke  of  Feltre  mentioned  events ;  we  had  then  only 
knowledge  of  a  proclamation  of  the  empress,  dated  the  3d,  which 
forbade  tis  to  recognize  anything  coming  from  Paris. 

"  The  10th,  I  was  attacked  near  Toulouse  by  the  whole  allied 
army,  under  the  ordera  of  Lord  Wellington.  This  vigorous  action, 
where  the  trench  army,  the  weakest  by  half,  showed  all  its  worth, 
cost  the  allies  from  eight  to  t«n  thousand  men :  Lord  Wellington 
might  perhaps  have  dispensed  with  it.  Tlie  12th,  I  received, 
through  the  Fnglish,  the  first  hint  of  the  events  at  Paris.  I 
proposed  an  armistice ;  it  was  refused ;  I  renewed  the  demand ;  it 
was  again  refused.  At  last,  I  sent  Count  Gazan  to  Toulouse,  and 
my  reiterated  proposal  for  a  suspension  of  arms  was  accepted  and 
signed  the  18th,  the  armies  being  then  in  presence  of  each  other. 
Tiie  19th,  I  ratified  this  convention,  and  gave  my  adhesion  to  the 
re-establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  And  upon  this  subject  I  ought 
to  declare  that  I  sought  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms  before  I 
manifested  my  sentiments,  in  order  that  my  will  and  that  of  the 
army  should  be  free.  That  neither  France  nor  posterity  should 
have  power  to  say  it  was  torn  from  us  by  force  of  arms.  To  follow 
only  the  wiU  of  the  nation  was  a  homage  I  owed  to  my  country." 

In  this  letter,  certain  assertions,  relative  to  the  numbers  of  the 
contending  armies  and  the  loss  of  the  allies,  are  at  variance  with 
the  statements  in  this  history ;  and  this  loose  but  common  mode 
of  assuming  the  state  of  an  adverse  force  has  been  the  ground-work 
for  great  exaggeration  by  some  French  writers,  who  strangely 
enough  claim  a  victory  for  the  French  army,  although  the  French 

*  Offioial  Corrcspoudenoe,  MSS. 
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general  himself  made  no  such  claim  at  the  time,  and  so  iar  as 
appears  has  not  done  so  since. 

Victories  are  determined  by  deeds  and  their  consequences,  Bj 
this  test  we  shall  know  who  won  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  Now  all 
persons,  French  and  English,  who  have  treated  the  subject,  includ- 
ing the  generals  on  both  sides,  are  agreed,  that  Soult  fortified 
Toulouse,  the  canal  and  the  Mont  Rave  as  positions  of  battle ;  that 
he  was  attacked,  that  Taupin's  division  was  beaten,  that  the  Mont 
Rave  with  all  its  redoubts  and  entrenchments  fell  into  the  allies' 
power.  Finally,  that  the  French  abandoned  Toulouse,  leaving 
there  three  wounded  generals,  sixteen  hundred  men,  several  guns 
and  a  quantity  of  stores  at  the  discretion  of  their  adversaries :  and 
this  without  any  fresh  forces  having  joined  the  allies,  or  any 
remarkable  event  affecting  the  operations  happening  elsewhere. 

Was  Toulouse  worth  preserving?  Was  the  abandonment  of  it 
forced  or  voluntary  ?  Let  Soult  speak !  "  I  have  entrenched  the 
suburb  of  St.  Cy  prion,  which  forms  a  good  bridge-head;  the  enemy 
will  not,  I  think,  attack  me  there  unless  he  desires  to  lose  a  part 
of  his  army.*  Two  nights  ago  he  made  a  demonstration  of  passing 
the  Garonne,  two  leagues  above  the  city ;  but  he  will  probably  try 
to  pass  it  below ;  in  which  case,  I  will  attack  him,  whatever  his 
force  may  be,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  not  to 
be  cut  off  from  Montauban,  where  I  have  made  a  bridge-head." — 
"I  think  the  enemy  will  not  move  on  your  side,  unless  I  move  that 
way  Jirst,  and  lam  determined  to  avoid  that  os  long  as  I  canJ^ — 
"  If  I  could  remain  a  month  on  the  Garonne,  I  should  be  able  to 
put  six  or  eight  thousand  conscripts  into  the  ranks  who  now 
embarrass  me,  and  who  want  arms,  which  I  expect  with  great 
impatience  from  Perpignan.'' — ^"  I  am  resolved  to  deliver  battle 
near  Toulouse  whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of  the  enemy.  In 
this  view,  I  have  fortified  a  position,  which,  supported  by  the  town 
and  the  canal,  furnishes  me  with  a  retrenched  camp  susceptible  of 
defence."t — "  I  haye  received  the  unhappy  news  of  the  enemy's 
entrance  into  Paris ;  this  misfortune  strengthens  my  determination 
to  defend  Toulouse,  whatever  may  happen.  The  preservation  of 
^he  place,  which  contains  establishments  of  all  kinds,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us ;  but  if  unhappily  I  am  forced  to  quit  it, 
%ny  movements  will  natumlly  bring  me  nearer  to  you.  In  that 
ease,  you  cannot  sustain  yourself  at  Perpignan,  because  the  enemy 
will  inevitably  follow  me." — "  The  enemy  appears  astonished  at 
the  determination  I  have  taken  to  defend  Toulouse ;  four  days  ago, 

*  Soult  to  Sachet,  29th  Maroh. 
t  Soolt  to  Sachet,  7th  April. 
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he  passed  the  Garonne,  and  has  done  nothing  since,  perhaps  the 
bad  weather  is  the  cause." 

From  these  extracts,  it  is  clear  that  Soult  resolved,  if  possible, 
not  to  lail  back  upon  Suchet,  and  was  determined  even  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  his  communications  with  Montauban ;  yet  he 
finally  resigned  this  important  object  for  the  more  important  one 
of  defending  Toulouse.  And  so  intent  upon  its  preservation  waa 
he,  that  having  on  the  25th  of  March  ordered  all  the  stores  and 
artillery  not  of  immediate  utility  to  be  sent  away,  he  on  the  2d  of 
April  forbade  further  progress  in  that  work,  and  even  had  those 
things  already  removed  brought  back  :♦  moreover,  he  very  clearly 
remarks  that  to  abandon  the  city,  and  retreat  towards  Suchet,  will 
be  the  signs  and  consequences  of  defeat. 

These  points  being  fixed,  we  find  him  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th  writing  again  to  Suchet  thus : 

"  The  battle  which  I  announced  to  you  took  place  to-day ;  the  , 
enemy  has  been  horribly  maltreated,  yet  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  upon  a  position  which  I  occupied  to  the  right  of  Toulouse. 
The  general  of  division,  Taupin,  has  been  killed,  Harispe  has  lost  his 
foot  by  a  cannon-bail,  and  three  generals  of  brigade  are  wounded. 
I  am  prepared  to  recommence  to-morrow,  if  the  enemy  attacks,  but 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  stay  in  Toulouse  ;  it  might  even  happen  that 
I  shall  be  forced  to  open  a  passage  to  get  out" 

On  the  11th  of  April  he  writes  again : 

"As  I  told  you  in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  am  in  the  necessity 
of  retiring  from  Toulouse,  and  I  fear  being  obliged  to  fight  my  way 
at  Baziege,  whither  the  enemy  is  directing  a  column  to  cut  my 
communications.  To-morrow  1  will  take  a  position  at  Villefranche, 
because  I  have  good  hope  that  this  obstacle  will  not  prevent  my 
passing." 

To  the  minister  of  war  he  writes  on  the  10th : 

**  To-day  I  rest  in  position.  If  the  enemy  attacks  me,  I  will 
defend  myself.  I  have  great  need  to  replenish  my  means,  before 
I  put  the  army  in  march ;  yet  I  believe  that  in  the  coming  night  I 
shall  be  forced  to  abandon  Toulouse,  and  it  is  probable  I  shall 
direct  my  movements  so  as  to  rally  upon  the  troops  of  the  Duke 
of  Albufera." 

Soult  lays  no  claim  here  to  victory.*  He  admits  that  all  the 
events  previously  indicated  by  him  as  the  consequences  of  defeat 
were  fulfilled  to  the  letter :  that  is  to  say,  the  loss  of  the  position 
of  battle,  the  consequent  evacuation  of  the  city,  and  the  march  to 
join  Suchet.  On  the  other  hand,  Wellington  clearly  obtained  all 
that  he  sought.  He  desired  to  pass  the  Garonne,  and  he  did  pass 
*  Choumara. 
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it ;  he  desired  to  win  the  position  and  works  of  Mont  Rave,  and  he 
did  win  them ;  he  desired  to  enter  Toulouse,  and  he  did  enter  it, 
as  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Amongst  the  French  writers  who,  without  denying  these  facts, 
lay  claim  to  a  victory,  Choumara  is  most  deserving  of  notice.  This 
gentleman,  known  as  an  able  engineer,  with  a  praiseworthy  desire 
to  render  justice  to  the  great  capacity  of  Soult,  shows  very  clearly 
that  his  genius  would  have  shone  in  this  campaign  with  far  greater 
lustre  if  Suchet  had  adopted  his  plans  and  supported  him  in  a 
cordial  manner.  But  Mr.  Choumara,  heated  by  his  subject, 
completes  the  picture  with  a  crowning  victory  at  Toulouse,  which 
the  marshal  himself  appears  not  to  recognize.  The  work  is  a  very 
valuable  historical  document  with  respect  to  the  disputes  between 
Soult  and  Suchet ;  but  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  it 
contains  grave  errors  as  to  facts,  and  the  inferences  are  untetiable, 
though  the  premises  were  admitted. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  is,  that  the  position  of  Toulouse 
was  of  tlie  nature  of  a  fortress ;  that  the  canal  was  the  real  position 
of  battle,  the  Mont  Rave  an  outwork,  the  loss  of  which  weighed 
little  in  the  balance ;  because  the  French  army  was  victorious  at 
Calvinet  against  the  Spaniards,  at  the  convent  of  the  Minimes 
against  the  light  division,  at  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux  against  Picton, 
at  St.  Cyprien  against  Hill.  Finally,  that  the  French  general 
certainly  won  the  victory,  because  he  offered  battle  the  next  day, 
and  did  not  retreat  from  Toulouse  until  the  following  night. 

Now  admitting  all  these  facts,  the  fortress  was  still  taken. 

But  the  facts  are  surprisingly  incorrect.  For  first  Soult  Lmiself 
tells  Suchet  the  Mont  Rave  was  his  position  of  battle,  anu  tnat  the 
town  and  canal  only  supported  it.  Nothing  could  be  mon;  accurate 
tJian  this  description ;  for  when  he  lost  the  Mont  Rave,  rhe  town 
and  the  canal  enabled  him  to  rally  his  army  and  take  me^isures  for 
a  retreat.  But  the  loss  of  the  Mont  Rave  rendered  the  canal 
untenable :  why  else  was  Toulouse  abandoned  ?  That  tne  line  of 
the  canal  was  a  more  formidable  one  to  attack  in  from  than  the 
Mont  Rave  is  true,  yet  that  did  not  constitute  it  a  position  ;  it  was 
not  necessary  to  attack  it,  except  partially  at  Sacarin  and  Cambon 
and  the  bridge  of  the  Demoiselles ;  those  points  forced,  the  canal 
would,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mont  Rave,  have  helped  to  keep  the 
French  in  Toulouse,  as  it  had  before  helped  to  keep  the  allies  out. 
Wellington,  once  established  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and 
holding  the  Pech  David,  could  have  removed  the  bridge  from  Seilh 
to  Portet,  above  Toulouse,  thus  shortening  and  securing  his  com- 
munication with  Hill;  the  French  army  must  then  have  sunendered, 
or  broken  out,  no  easy  matter  in  such  a  difficult  and  ouan^^ed 
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country.  The  Mont  Rave  was  therefore  the  position  of  battle,  and 
also  the  key  of  the  position  behind  the  canal,  and  Mr.  de  Choumara 
is  placed  in  a  dilemma.  He  must  admit  the  allies  won  the  fight, 
or  confess  the  main  position  was  so  badly  chosen  that  a  slight 
reverse  at  an  outwork  was  sufficient  to  make  the  French  army 
abandon  it  at  every  other  point. 

But  were  the  French  victorious  at  every  other  point  ?  Against 
the  Spaniards  they  were,  and  Picton  also  was  repulsed.*  The 
order  of  movements  for  the  battle  proves  indeed  that  this  general's 
attack  was  intended  to  be  a  false  one ;  he  disobeyed  his  orders, 
however,  and  one  of  his  brigades  was  repulsed ;  yet  to  check  one 
brigade  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  is  a  small  matter 
in  a  battle  where  more  than  eighty  thousand  combatants  were 
engaged.  The  light  division  made  a  demonstration  agamst  the 
convent  of  the  Minimes,  and  nothing  more.  Its  loss  on  the  whole 
day  was  only  fifty-six  men  and  officers  ;t  and  no  French  veteran  of 
the  Peninsula  but  would  laugh  at  the  notion  that  a  real  attack  by 
that  matchless  division  could  be  so  stopped. 

It  is  said  the  exterior  line  of  entrenchments  at  St.  Cyprieu  was 
only  occupied  with  a  view  to  offensive  movements,  and  to  prevent 
the  allies  from  establishing  batteries  to  rake  the  line  of  the  canal 
from  that  side  of  the  Garonne ;  whatever  may  have  been  ihe 
object  Hill  got  possession  of  it  and  was  so  far  victorious.  He  was 
ordered  not  to  assail  the  second  line  seriously  and  he  did  not,  for 
his  whole  loss  scarcely  exceeded  eighty  men  and  officers ;  his  corps 
covered  the  pare  and  the  communications,  and  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  endanger  them  by  a  serious  attack  upon  such  strong  works 
before  the  Mont  Rave  was  carried. 

From  these  undeniable  facts,  it  is  clear  the  French  gained  an 
advantage  against  Picton,  and  a  marked  success  against  the 
Spaniards ;  yet  Beresford's  attack  was  so  decisive  as  to  counter- 
balance these  failures  and  even  to  put  the  defeated  Spaniards  in 
possession  of  the  height  they  had  originally  contended  for  in  vain. 

Choumara  attributes  Beresford's  success  to  Taupin's  errors  and 
to  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  allies.  "  Fifty- 
three  thousand  infantry,  more  than  eight  thousand  cavalry,  and  a 
reserve  of  eighteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  opposed  to  twenty- 
live  thousand  French  infantry,  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry, 
and  a  reserve  of  seven  thousand  conscripts,  three  thousand  of  which 
were  unarmed."  Such  is  the  enormous  disproportion  assumed  on 
the  authority  of  General  Vaudoncourt.  The  errors  of  Taupin 
may  have  been  great,  and  his  countrymen  are  the  best  judges  of 

*  Appendix  81,  Vol.  IV. 
t  Othcia/  RetartiB. 
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his  demerit ;  but  the  numbers  here  assumed  are  most  inaccurate. 
The  imperial  muster-rolls  are  not  of  a  lajter  date  than  December, 
1813,  yet  an  official  table  of  the  organization  of  Soult*s  army, 
published  by  a  French  military  historian,  Kock,  gives  thirty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  combatants  on  the  10th  of 
March.*  Of  these,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  were  infantry,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  cavalry,  and 
Ave  thousaifd  seven  hundred  were  artillerymen,  engineers,  miners, 
sappers,  gens-d'armes,  and  military  workmen.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  reserve  division  of  conscripts  commanded  by  Travot;  but 
Vaudoncourt's  table  of  the  same  army  on  the  1st  of  April,  adopted 
by  Choumara,  supplies  the  deficiency.  The  conscripts  are  there 
set  down  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  and  this 
cipher  being  added  to  Kock's  gives  a  total  of  forty-three  thousand 
nine  hundred  fighting  men.  The  loss  in  combats  and  marches 
from  the  10th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April  must  be  deducted ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  we  find  Soult  informing  the  minister  of  war,  on 
the  7  th  of  Marcii,  that  three  thousand  soldiers  dispersed  by  the 
battle  of  Orthes  were  still  wandering  behind  the  army — the  greatest 
part  must  have  joined  before  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  There  was 
also  the  regular  garrison  of  that  city,  composed  of  the  depdts  of 
several  regiments  and  the  urban  guards,  all  under  Travot.f  Thus 
little  less  than  fifty  thousand  men  were  at  Soult's  disposal. 

Let  twelve  thousand  be  deducted  for,  1,  the  urban  guard  which 
was  only  employed  to  maintain  the  police  of  the  town ;  2,  the  un- 
armed conscripts ;  3,  the  military  workmen  not  brought  into  action ; 
4,  the  detachments  employed  on  the  fianks  to  communicate  with 
Lafitte  in  the  Arriege,  and  to  reinforce  Loverdo  at  Montauban : 
there  will  remain  thirty-eight  thousand  fighting  men  of  all  arms. 
And  with  a  very  powerful  artillery;  for  we  find  Soult  after  the 
action  directing  seven  field-batteries  of  eight  pieces  each  to  attend 
the  army;  and  the  French  writers  mention,  besides  this  field- 
train,  1.  Fifteen  pieces  which  were  transferred  during  the  battle 
from  the  exterior  line  of  St.  Cyprien  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
fronts.  2.  Four  twenty-four  pounders  and  several  sixteen-pounders 
mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  3.  The  armaments  of  the 
bridge  heads,  the  works  on  Calvinet,  and  those  at  Sacarin  and 
Cambon.  Wherefore  not  less  than  eighty,  or  perhaps  ninety, 
pieces  of  French  artillery  were  engaged. 

An  approximation  to  the  strength  of  the  French  army  being 
thus  made,  it  remains  to  show  the  number  of  the  allies,  which  for 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  can  be  done  exactly  from  Welling- 
ton's morning  states.     On  the  10th  of  April  those  states  showed 

*  Kock's  Campaign  of  1814. 
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forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  British  and 
Germans  in  line  and  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  Portuguese;  in  all,  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  soldiers  and  officers  present  under  arms,  exclusive  of 
artillerymen.  Of  this  number  nearly  ten  thousand  were  cavalry, 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  being  Portuguese. 

The  Spanish  auxiliaries,  exclusive  of  Miua's  bands  investing 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  were  1.  Giron's  Andalusians  stnd  the  third 
army  under  O'Donnel,  fifteen  thousand.  2.  The  Gallicians  undei 
Freyre,  fourteen  thousand.  3.  Three  thousand  Gallicians  undei 
Morillo  and  as  many  more  under  Longa ;  making  with  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  a  total  of  ninety  thousand  combatants  with  somewhat 
more  thjm  a  hundred  pieces  of  field-artillery.  Of  this  force, 
O'Donnel's  troops  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  Longa's  on 
the  upper  Ebro ;  one  division  of  Freyre's  GaUicians  was  under 
Carlos  de  Espana  in  front  of  Bayonne;  one  half  of  Morillo's 
division  was  blockading  Navarrens,  the  other  half,  and  the  nine 
thousand  Gallicians  remaining  under  Freyre,  were  in  front  of 
Toulouse.  Of  the  Anglo-Portuguese,  the  first  and  fifth  divisions 
and  three  unattached  brigades  of  infantry  with  one  brigade  of 
cavalry  were  with  Hope  at  Bayonne ;  the  seventh  division  was  at 
Bordeaux ;  the  household  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  was  on  the 
march  from  the  Ebro,  where  it  had  passed  the  winter ;  the  Por- 
tuguese horsemen  were  partly  employed  on  the  communications  in 
the  rear ;  partly  near  Agen,  where  Sir  John  Campbell  with  the 
fourth  regiment  had  an  engagement  on  the  11th  with  the  celebrated 
partisan  Florian.*  The  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  light  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  and  Le  Cor's  Portuguese,  called  the  unattached 
division,  were  with  Wellington ;  who  had  also  Bock's,  Ponsonby's, 
Fane's,  Vivian's,  &Ad  Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigades  of  eavalry. 

These  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth  mustered  under  arms, 
in  round  numbers,  thirty-one  thousand  infantry,  of  which  four 
thousand  three  hundred  were  officers,  sergeants,  and  drummers, 
leaving  twenty-six  thousand  and  six  hundred  bayonets.  Add 
twelve  thousand  Spaniards  under  Freyre  and  Morillo,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  infantry :  the  cavalry 
amounted  to  seven  thousand,  and  there  were  sixty-four  pieces  of 
artillery.  Hence  about  fifty-t\AO  thousand  of  all  ranks  and  arms 
were  in  line  to  fight  thirty-eight  thousand  French  with  more  than 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  some  being  of  the  largest  calibre. 

But  of  the  allies  only  twenty-four  thousand  men  with  fifty-two 
guns  can  be  said  to  have  been  seriously  engaged.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand sabres  and  bayonets  with  eighteen  guns  were  on  the  left  of 
the  Garonne  under  Hill :  neither  the  light  division  nor  Ponsonby's 

*  Appendix  29,  §  6,  7.  Vol.  IV. 
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heavy  cavalry,  nor  Bock's  Germans  were  really  engaged.  Where- 
fore twelve  thousand  six  hundred  sabres  and  bayonets  under  Beres- 
ford,  nine  thousand  bayonets  under  Freyre,  and  two  thousand  ^ve 
hundred  under  Picton  really  fought  the  battle.  Thus  the  enor- 
mous disproportion  assumed  by  the  French  writers  disappears 
entirely ;  for  if  the  allies  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  it  was 
chiefly  in  cavalry,  and  horsemen  were  of  little  avail  against  the 
entrenched  position  and  preponderating  artillery  of  the  French. 

Soult's  claim  to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  is  well- 
founded  and  requires  no  vain  assumption  to  prop  it  up.  Vast  com- 
binations, inexhaustible  personal  resources,  a  clear  judgment, 
unshaken  firmness  and  patience  under  difficulties,  unwavering 
fidelity  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  are  what  no  man  can 
justly  deny  him.  In  this  celebrated  campaign  of  nine  months, 
although  counteracted  by  the  treacherous  hostility  of  many  of  his 
countrymen,  he  repaired  and  enlarged  the  works  of  ^ve  strong 
places  and  entrenched  five  great  camps  with  such  works  as  Mai'ius 
himself  would  not  have  disdained;  once  he  changed  his  line  of 
opei*ations  and  either  attacking  or  defending  delivered  twenty-four 
battles  and  combats.  Defeated  in  all,  he  fought  the  last  as  fiercely 
as  the  first ;  remaining  unconquered  in  mind,  and  still  intent  upon 
renewing  the  struggle  when  peace  came  to  put  a  stop  to  his  pro- 
digious efforts.  Those  efforts  were  fruitless  because  Suchet  re- 
nounced him,  because  the  people  of  the  south  were  apathetic  and 
fortune  was  adverse;  because  he  was  opposed  to  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  world  at  the  head  of  unconquerable  troops. 
For  what  Alexander's  Macedonians  were  at  Arbela,  Hannibal's 
Africans  at  Cannae,  Caesar's  Romans  at  Pharsalia,  Napoleon's* 
guards  at  Austerlitz,  such  were  Wellington's  British  soldiers  at 
this  period.  The  same  men  who  had  fought  at  Vimiero  and 
Talavera  contended  at  Orthes  and  Toulouse ;  and  six  years  of 
uninterrupted  success  had  engrafted  on  their  natural  strength  and 
fierceness  a  confidence  which  rendered  them  invincible.  It  is  by 
this,  Soult's  firmness  and  the  constancy  of  his  army  are  to  be 
valued ;  and  the  equality  to  which  he  reduced  his  great  adversary 
at  Toulouse  is  a  proof  of  ability  which  a  judicious  friend  would 
put  forward  rather  than  suppress. 

Was  he  not  a  great  general,  who  being  originally  opposed  on 
the  Adour,  by  nearly  double  his  own  numbers, — ^such  was  the  pro- 
portion after  the  detachments  were  withdrawn  by  the  emperor  in 
January — did  yet  by  the  aid  of  his  forti  esses,  by  his  marches  and 
combinations,  compel  his  adversary  to  employ  so  many  troops  for 
blockades,  sieges  and  detached  posts,  that  at  Toulouse  the  latter  was 
scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  French?     Was  it  nothing  to 
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have  drawn  Wellington  from  such  a  distance  along  the  frontier, 
and  force  him  at  last,  either  to  fight  a  battle  under  the  most  aston- 
ishing disadvantages  or  to  retreat  with  dishonor :  and  this  not  be- 
cause the  English  general  had  committed  any  fault,  but  bj  the 
force  of  combinations  which,  embracing  all  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  country,  left  him  no  option. 

That  Soult  made  some  mistakes  is  true,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  was  that  which  the  emperor  warned  him  against,  though 
too  late,  the  leaving  so  many  men  in  Bayonne.  He  did  so  he 
says,  because  the  place  could  not  hold  out  fifteen  days  without  the 
entrenched  camp,  and  the  latter  required  men;  yet  the  result 
proved  Napoleon's  sagacity;  for  the  allies  made  no  attempt  to  try 
the  strength  of  the  camp,  and  on  the  18th  of  March  Wellington 
knew  not  the  real  force  of  the  ganison.  Up  to  that  period  Hope 
was  inclined  to  blockade  the  place  only;  and  from  the  difficulty  of 
gathering  the  necessary  stores  and  ammunition  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adour,  the  siege  though  resolved  upon,  was  not  even  com- 
menced on  the  14th  of  April,  when  that  bloody  and  most  lament- 
able sally  was  made.  Hence  the  citadel  could  not  even  with  a 
weaker  garrison  have  been  taken  before  the  end  of  April ;  and 
Soult  might  have  had  Abbe's  division  of  six  thousand  good  troops 
in  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse :  had  Suchet  joined  him,  his 
army  would  have  been  numerous  enough  to  bar  Wellington's  pro- 
gress altogether.  Here  let  the  sagacity  of  the  English  general  be 
noticed ;  for  from  the  first  he  was  averse  to  entering  France  and 
only  did  so  for  a  political  object,  under  the  promise  of  great  rein- 
forcements and  in  the  expectation  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
organize  a  Bourbon  army ;  what  could  he  have  done  if  Soult  had 
retained  the  twenty  thousand  men  drafted  in  January,  or  if  Suchet 
had  joined,  or  the  people  had  taken  arms  ? 

How  well  Soult  chose  his  ground  at  Toulouse,  how  confidently 
he  trusted  that  his  adversary  would  eventually  pass  the  Garonne 
below  and  not  above  the  city,  with  what  foresight  he  constructed 
the  bridge-head  at  Montauban,  and  prepared  the  difficulties  Wel- 
lington had  to  encounter,  have  been  already  touched  upon.  But 
Choumara  has  assumed  that  the  English  general's  reason  for  relin- 
quishing the  passage  of  the  Garonne  at  Portet  on  the  night  of  the 
27th,  was  not  the  want  of  pontoons  but  the  fear  of  being  attacked 
during  the  operation ;  adducing  in  proof  Soult's  orders  to  assail  the 
Vieads  of  his  columns.  Those  orders  are  however  dated  the  31st, 
three  days  after  the  attempt  of  which  Soult  appears  to  have  known 
nothing  at  the  time :  they  were  given  in  the  supposition  that  Wel- 
lington wished  to  effect  a  second  passage  at  that  point  to  aid  Hill 
while  descending  the  Arriege.     And  what  reason  has  any  man  to 
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suppose  that  the  same  general  and  troops  who  passed  the  Nive 
and  defeated  a  like  counter-attack  near  Bayonne,  would  be  deter- 
red by  the  fear  of  a  battle  from  attempting  it  on  the  Garonne  ? 
The  passage  of  the  Nive  was  clearly  more  dangerous,  because  the 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army  was  more  difficult,  Soult's 
disposable  force  larger,  his  counter-movements  more  easily  hidden 
until  the  moment  of  execution.  At  Portet,  the  passage  being  de- 
signed for  the  night  season  would  have  been  a  surprise ;  and  the 
whole  army,  which  was  drawn  close  to  that  side,  could  have  been 
thrown  over  in  three  or  four  hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  divi- 
sions destined  to  keep  the  French  in  check  at  St.  Cyprien.  Soult's 
orders  did  not  embrace  such  an  operation ;  they  directed  Clausel 
to  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  troops  and  crush  them  while  in  the 
disorder  of  a  later  passage,  which  was  expected  and  watched  for. 

Clausel  having  four  divisions  in  hand  was  no  doubt  a  formidable 
enemy,  and  Soult's  notion  of  defending  the  river  by  a  counter- 
attack was  excellent  in  principle ;  but  to  conceive  is  one  thing,  to 
execute  is  another.  His  orders  were,  as  I  have  said,  only  issued 
the  3 1st,  when  Hill  was  across  both  the  Garonne  and  the  Arriege. 
Wellington's  design  was  not  then  to  force  a  passage  at  Portet,  but 
to  menace  that  point  and  really  attack  St.  Cyprien  when  Hill 
snould  have  descended  the  Arriege.  Nor  did  Soult  himself  much 
expect  Clausel  would  have  any  opportunity  to  attack ;  for  in  his 
letter  to  the  minister  of  war  he  said,  the  position  between  the  Ar- 
riege and  the  canal  were  all  disadvantageous  to  the  French,  and 
his  intention  was  to  fight  in  Toulouse  if  the  allies  approached  from 
the  south ;  yet  he  still  believed  Hill's  movement  to  be  only  a  blind, 
and  that  Wellington  would  finally  attempt  the  passage  below 
Toulouse. 

Soult's  measures  were  profoundly  reasoned  but  yet  extremely 
simple.  His  first  care  on  arriving  at  Toulouse  was  to  secure  the 
only  bridge  over  the  Garonne  by  completing  the  works  of  St. 
Cyprien,  which  he  had  begun  while  the  army  was  still  at  Tarbes. 
Ha  thus  gained  time,  and  as  he  felt  sure  the  allies  could  not  act 
in  the  Arriege  district,  he  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  bridge- 
head of  Montauban  to  secure  a  retreat  behind  the  Tarn  and  the 
power  of  establishing  a  fresh  line  of  operations.  Meanwhile,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation  Wellington  did  attempt  to  act  on 
the  Arriege,  and  the  French  general,  turning  of  necessity  in  ob- 
servation to  that  side,  entrenched  a  position  on  the  south ;  soon 
however  he  had  proof  that  his  first  notion  was  well-founded,  that 
his  adversary  after  losing  much  time  must  at  last  pass  below  Tou- 
louse ;  wherefore  he  proceeded  with  prodigious  activity  to  fortify 
the  Mont  Rave  as  a  field  of  battle  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
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fronts  of  the  city.  These  works  advanced  so  rapidly,  while  the 
wet  weather  by  keeping  the  rivers  flooded  reduced  Wellington  to 
inactivity,  that  Soult  became  confident  in  their  strength,  and  being 
influenced  also  by  the  news  from  Paris,  relinquished  his  first  de- 
sign of  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Graronne  and  preserving  the 
line  of  operations  by  Montauban.  To  hold  Toulouse  then  became 
his  great  object,  nor  was  he  diverted  from  this  by  the  accident 
which  befel  Wellington's  bridge  at  Grenade.  Most  writers,  French 
and  English,  have  blamed  him  for  letting  slip  that  opportunity  of 
attacking  Beresford.*  It  is  said  Reille  first  informed  him  of  the 
rupture  of  the  bridge,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  attack  the  troops 
on  the  right  bank ;  but  Choumara  has  well  defended  him  on  that 
point ;  the  distance  was  fifteen  miles,  the  event  uncertain,  the 
works  on  the  Mont  Rave  would  have  stood  still,  and  the  allies 
might  have  stormed  St.  Cyprien. 

Wellington  was  under  no  alarm  for  Beresford,  or  rather  for 
himself,  as  each  day  he  passed  the  river  in  a  boat  and  remained 
on  that  side.  His  force  was  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,  prin- 
cipally British  ;t  his  position  was  on  a  gentle  range,  the  flanks 
covered  by  the  Ers  and  the  Garonne ;  he  had  eighteen  guns  in 
battery  on  his  front,  which  was  likewise  flanked  by  thirty  other 
pieces  placed  on  the  left  of  the  Graronne.  Nor  was  he  without 
retreat  He  could  cross  the  Ers,  and  Soult  dared  not  have  fol- 
lowed to  any  distance  lest  the  river  should  subside  and  the  rest 
of  the  army  pass  on  his  rear ;  unless,  reverting  to  his  original  de- 
sign of  operating  by  Montauban,  he  lightly  abandoned  his  now 
matured  plan  of  defending  Toulouse.  Wisely  therefore  he  con- 
tinued to  strengthen  his  position  round  that  city,  his  combinations 
being  all  directed  to  force  the  allies  to  attack  him  between  the 
Ers  and  the  Mont  Rave,  where  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to 
succeed.  Some  French  officers  hold  that  he  should  have  endeav- 
ored to  crush  Hill,  and  seize  the  pare ;  but  this  was  difficult ;  Hill 
had  thirteen  thousand  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  a  conti*acted 
space  ready  to  break  the  heads  of  the  French  columns  as  they 
emerged  from  St.  Cyprien ;  the  light  division  was  at  hand  imtil  mid- 
day on  the  9th ;  and  when  the  Croix  d'Orade  bridge  was  taken  it 
was  impossible  to  have  attacked  Hill  without  losing  the  Mont  Rave 
and  the  line  of  retreat. 

He  has  been  also  charged  with  this  fault,  that  he  did  not  en- 
trench the  Pugade.  Choumara  says  that  troops  placed  there  would 
have  been  endangered  without  adequate  advantage ;  this  does  not 
seem  conclusive.     The  hill  was  under  the  shot  of  the  main  height, 
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and  might  have  been  entrenched  with  works  open  to  the  rear ;  St, 
Pol's  brigade  would  thus  have  incurred  no  more  danger  than  when 
placed  there  without  entrenchments.  Beresford  could  not  have 
moved  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ers  until  these  works  were  carried, 
and  this  would  have  cost  men ;  it  is  therefore  probable  want  of 
time  caused  Soult  to  neglect  this  advantage.  He  committed  a 
graver  error  during  the  battle  by  falling  upon  Beresford  with 
Taupin's  division  only,  when  he  could  have  employed  D'Armagnac's 
and  Villatte*8  likewise  in  that  attack ;  he  should  have  fallen  on  him 
also  while  in  the  deep  country  below,  and  before  he  had  formed 
his  lines  at  the  foot  of  the  heights.  What  hindered  him  ?  Picton 
was  repulsed,  Freyre  defeated,  the  light  division  employed  to 
protect  the  fugitives ;  and  one  of  Maransin's  brigades  withdrawn 
from  St.  Cyprien  had  reinforced  the  victorious  troops  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  Calvinet  platform.  Beresford's  column,  entangled 
in  the  marshy  ground,  without  artillery,  and  menaced  both  front  and 
rear  by  cavalry,  could  not  have  resisted  such  an  overwhelming 
mass ;  Wellington  can  scarcely  escape  criticism  for  placing  him  in 
that  predicament. 

A  commander  is  not,  indeed,  to  refrain  from  high  attempts  be- 
cause of  their  perilous  naturt;,  the  greatest  have  ever  been  the  most 
daring ;  the  English  general  could  not  remain  inactive  before  Tou- 
louse, and  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  danger  or  diflSculty ;  twice 
he  passed  the  broad  and  rapid  Garonne,  and  worked  his  way  to  a 
crowning  victory ;  this  was  hardihood,  greatness.  But  in  Beres- 
ford's  particular  attack,  he  did  not  overstep  the  rules  of  art,  he 
hurtled  against  them,  and  that  he  was  not  damaged  by  tiie  shock 
is  owing  to  his  good  fortune,  the  fierceness  of  his  soldiers,  and  the 
en'ors  of  his  adversary.  What  if  Beresford  had  been  overthrown 
on  tlie  Ers  ?  Wellington  must  have  repassed  the  Garonne,  happy 
if  by  rapidity  he  could  reunite  in  time  with  Hill  on  the  left  bank : 
Beresford's  failure  would  have  been  absolute  ruin,  and  that  alone 
refutes  the  French  claim  to  a  victory.  Was  there  no  other  mode 
of  attack  ?  That  can  hardly  be  said.  Beresford  passed  the  Lavaur 
road  to  assail  the  platform  of  St.  Sypiere,  and  he  was  probably  so 
ordered  to  avoid  an  attack  in  iiank  by  the  Lavaur  road,  and 
because  the  platform  of  Calvinet  on  the  side  of  the  Ers  river  was 
more  strongly  entrenched  than  that  of  St.  Sypiere.  But  for  this 
gain,  it  was  too  much  to  throw  his  column  into  the  deep  ground 
M'ithout  guns ;  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  seeing  the 
cavalry,  intended  to  maintain  the  connexion,  were  unable  to  act  in 
that  miry  labyrinth  of  water-courses.  If  the  Spaniards  were  judged 
capable  of  carrying  the  strongest  part  of  the  Calvinet  platform, 
Beresford's  fine  Anglo -lortuguese  divisions  were  surely  equal  tc 
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attacking  this  same  platform  on  the  immediate  left  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  an  advanced  guard  would  have  sufficed  to  protect  the  left  flank. 
The  assault  would  then  have  been  made  with  unity,  by  a  great 
mass,  and  on  the  most  important  point ;  for  the  conquest  of  St. 
Sypiere  was  but  a  step  towards  that  of  Calvinet,  but  the  conquest 
of  Calvinet  would  have  rendered  St.  Sypiere  untenable.  It  is 
however  to  be  observed  that  the  Spaniards  attacked  too  soon,  and 
their  dispersion  exceeded  all  reasonable  calculation  :  so  panic- 
stricken  they  were  as  to  draw  from  Wellington,  at  the  time,  the 
bitter  observation,  that  he  had  seen  many  curious  spectacles,  but 
never  before  saw  ten  thousand  men  running  a  race. 

Soult's  retreat  from  Toulouse,  a  model  of  order  and  regularity, 
was  made  in  the  night,  which  proves  the  difficulty  of  his  situation. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  desperate,  nor  was  it  owing  to  his  adver- 
sary's generous  forbearance  that  he  passed  unmolested  under  the 
allies'  guns,  as  an  English  writer  has  erroneously  assumed ;  for 
those  guns  had  no  ammunition,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  Wel- 
lington, though  eager  to  fall  upon  him  the  11th,  could  not  do  so. 
On  the  12th,  Soult  was  gone,  and  his  march,  covered  by  the  great 
canal,  could  scarcely  have  been  molested,  because  the  nearest  point 
occupied  by  the  allies  was  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  nor 
is  it  credible  that  Soult^  as  some  other  writers  liave  imagined,  ever 
designed  to  hold  Toulouse  to  the  last.  It  would  have  been  an 
avowal  of  military  insolvency  to  which  his  proposal,  that  Suchet 
should  join  him  at  Carcassone,  and  retake  the  offensive,  written  on 
the  night  of  the  11th,  is  quite  opposed.  Neither  was  it  in  the  spi- 
rit of  French  warfare ;  the  impetuous  valor  and  susceptibility  of 
that  people  are  ill-suited  for  stem  Numantian  despair.  Place  an 
attainable  object  of  war  before  the  French  soldier,  and  he  will 
make  supernatural  effiarts  to.  gain  it,  but  failing  he  becomes  propor- 
tionately discouraged ;  let  some  new  chance  be  opened,  some  fresh 
stimulus  applied  to  his  ardent,  sensitive  temper,  and  he  will  rush 
forward  again  with  unbounded  energy,  the  fear  of  death  never 
checks  him,  he  will  attempt  anything ;  but  the  unrelenting  vigor 
of  the  British  infantry  in  resistance  wears  his  fury  out.  It  was  so 
proved  in  the  Peninsula,  where  the  sudden  deafening  shout,  rolling 
over  a  field  of  battle  with  a  more  full  and  terrible  sound  than  that 
of  any  other  nation,  and  always  followed  by  the  strong,  unwavering 
charge,  startled  and  appalled  those  French  columns  before  whose 
fierce  and  vehement  assault  all  other  troops  had  given  way. 

Napoleon's  system  of  war  was  admirably  adapted  to  draw  forth 
and  augment  the  military  excellence,  and  to  strengthen  the  weak- 
ness of  the  national  character.  His  discipline,  severe,  but  appeal- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  hope  and  honor,  wrought  the  quick  temper 
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ament  of  the  French  soldiers  to  patience  under  hardships,  and 
strong  endurance  under  fire ;  he  taught  the  generals  to  rely  on 
their  own  talents,  to  look  to  the  country  wherein  they  made  war 
for  resources,  and  to  dare  everything,  even  with  the  smallest  num- 
bere,  that  the  impetuous  valor  of  France  might  have  full  play ; 
hence  the  violence  of  their  attacks.  But  he  also  taught  them  to 
combine  all  arms  together,  and  to  keep  strong  reserves,  that  sudden 
disorders  might  be  repaired,  and  the  discouraged  troops  have  time 
to  rally  and  recover  their  pristine  spirit,  certain  that  they  would 
then  renew  the  battle  with  the  same  confidence  as  before.  He  thus 
made  his  troops,  not  invincible,  indeed,  nature  had  put  a  bar  to 
that  in  the  character  of  the  British  soldier ;  yet  so  terrible  and  sure 
in  war  that  the  number  and  greatness  of  their  exploits  surpassed 
those  of  all  other  nations,  the  Romans  not  excepted  if  regard  be 
had  to  the  shortness  of  the  period,  nor  the  Macedonians  if  the 
quality  of  their  opponents  be  considered. 

Look  at  their  amazing  toils  in  the  Peninsular  war  alone,  which, 
though  so  great  and  important,  was  but  an  episode  in  their  military 
history.  '*  In  Spain,  large  armies  will  starve  and  small  armies  will 
he  beaten^'  was  the  saying  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  and  it  was  not 
the  light  phrase  of  an  indolent  king,  but  the  profound  conclusion  of 
a  sagacious  general.  Yet  Napoleon's  enormous  armies  were  so 
wonderfully  organized  that  they  existed  and  fought  in  Spain  for 
six  years,  and  without  cessation,  for  to  them  winters  and  summers 
were  alike ;  they  endured  incredible  toils  and  privations,  yet  were 
not  starved  out,  nor  were  their  small  armies  beaten  by  the  Spa- 
niards. And  for  their  daring  and  resource,  a  single  fact  recorded 
by  Wellington  will  suffice.  They  captured  more  than  one  strong 
place  in  bpain  without  any  provision  of  bullets  save  those  fired  at 
them  by  their  enemies,  having  trusted  to  that  chance  when  they 
formed  the  siege  1  Before  the  British  troops  they  fell ;  but  how 
terrible  was  the  struggle,  how  many  defeats  they  recovered  from, 
how  many  brave  men  they  slew ;  what  changes  and  interpositions 
of  fortune  occurred  before  they  could  be  roiled  back  upon  their 
own  frontiers !  And  this  is  the  glory  of  England,  that  her  soldiers!, 
and  hers  only,  were  capable  of  overthrowing  them  in  equal  battle. 
1  seek  not  to  defraud  the  Portuguese  of  his  well-earned  fame,  nor 
to  deny  the  Spaniard  the  merit  of  his  constancy  ;  but  what  battle 
except  Baylen  did  the  Peninsulars  win  ?  What  fortress  did  they 
take  by  siege  ?  What  place  defend  ?  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  twice 
delivered  Portugal.  Sir  John  Moore's  maich  to  Sahagun  saved 
Andalusia  and  Lisbon  from  invasion  at  a  critical  moment.  Sir 
Arthur's  march  to  Talavera  delivered  Gallicia.  Graham  saved 
Cadiz.     Smith  saved  Tarifa.     Wellington  recaptured  Ciudad  and 
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Badajos,  rescued  Andalusia  from  Soult,  and  Valencia  from  Suchet; 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  preserved  Alicant,  and  finally  recovered 
Tarragona  and  Barcelona  under  the  influence  of  the  northern  ope- 
rations, which  at  the  same  time  reduced  Pampeluna  and  St.  Se- 
bastian. England,  indeed,  could  not  alone  have  triumphed  in  the 
struggle,  but  for  her  share  let  this  brief  summary  speak. 

She  expended  more  than  one  hundred  millions  sterling  on  her 
own  operations,  she  subsidized  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  with 
her  supplies  of  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition  maintained  the 
armies  of  each,  even  to  the  guerill&s.  From  thirty  up  to  seventy 
thousand  British  troops  were  employed  by  her ;  and  while  her  na- 
val squadrons  harassed  the  French  with  descents  upon  the  coasts, 
and  supplied  the  Spaniards  with  arms  and  stores  and  money  after 
every  defeat,  her  land  forces  fought  and  won  nineteen  pitched  bat- 
tles and  innumerable  combats,  made  or  sustained  ten  sieges,  took 
four  great  fortresses,  twice  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal, 
preserved  Alicant,  Carthagena,  Tarifa,  Cadiz,  Lisbon ;  they  killed, 
wounded  and  took  two  hundred  thousand  enemies,  and  the  bones 
of  forty  thousand  British  soldiers  lie  scattered  on  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  Peninsula.  For  Portugal,  she  re-organized  a 
native  army,  and  supplied  officers  who  led  it  to  victory ;  and  to  the 
whole  Peninsula  she  gave  a  general  whose  like  has  seldom  gone 
forth  to  conquer.  And  all  this  and  more  was  necessary  to  redeem 
that  land  from  France  1 

Wellington's  campaigns  furnish  lessons  for  generals  of  all 
nations,  but  they  must  always  be  especial  models  for  British  com- 
manders in  future  continental  wars;  because  he  modified  and 
reciHiciled  the  great  principles  of  art  with  the  peculiar  difficulties 
which  attend  generals  controlled  by  politicians  who  prefer  parlia- 
mentary intrigue  to  national  interests.  An  English  commander 
must  not  trust  his  fortune.  He  dare  not  risk  much,  however  con- 
scious he  may  be  of  pei*sional  resources,  when  one  disaster  will  be 
his  ruin  at  home ;  his  measures  must  be  subordinate  to  this  pri- 
mary consideration.  Wellington's  caution,  springing  from  that 
source,  has  led  friends  and  foes  alike  into  wrong  conclusions  as  to 
his  system  of  war ;  the  French  call  it  want  of  enterprise,  timidity ; 
the  English  have  denominated  it  the  Fabian  system.  These  are 
mere  phrases.  His  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  great  gene- 
rals. He  held  his  army  in  hand,  keeping  it  with  unmitigated 
labor  always  in  a  fit  state  to  march  or  to  tight,  and  acted  indifler- 
ently  as  occasion  ofiered  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  displaying 
in  both  a  complete  mastery  of  his  art.  Sometimes  he  was  indebted 
to  fortune,  sometimes  to  his  natural  genius,  always  to  his  untiring 
industry,  for  he  was  emphatically  a  painstaking  man. 
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That  he  was  less  vast  in  his  designs,  less  daring  in  execution, 
neither  so  rapid  nor  so  original  a  commander  as  Napoleon,  must  be 
admitted  ;  and  being  later  in  the  field  of  glory  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  learned  something  of  the  art  from  that  greatest  of  all  masters. 
Yet  something  besides  the  difference  of  genius  must  be  allowed  for 
the  difference  of  situation ;  Napoleon  was  never,  even  in  his  first 
campaign  of  Italy,  so  harassed  by  the  French  as  Wellington  was 
by  the  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments ;  their  sys- 
tems of  war  were  however  alike  in  principle,  their  operations  being 
only  modified  by  their  different  political  positions.  Great  bodily 
exertion,  unceasing  watchfulness,  exact  combinations  to  protect 
their  flanks  and  communications  without  scattering  their  forces; 
these  were  common  to  both ;  in  defence  firm,  cool,  enduring,  in 
attack  fierce  and  obstinate;  daring  when  daring  was  politic,  yet 
always  operating  by  the  flanks  in  preference  to  the  front ;  in  these 
things  they  were  alike :  in  following  up  a  victory  the  English  gen- 
eral fell  short  of  the  French  emperor.  The  battle  of  Wellington 
was  the  stroke  of  a  battering-ram,  down  went  the  wall  in  ruins ; 
the  battle  of  Napoleon  was  the  swell  and  dash  of  a  mighty  wave 
before  which  the  barrier  yielded  and  the  roaring  flood  poured 
onwards,  covering  all. 

But  there  was  nothing  of  timidity  or  natural  want  of  enterprise 
to  be  discerned  in  the  English  general's  campaigns.  Neither  was 
he  of  the  Fabian  school.  He  recommended  that  commander's 
system  to  the  Spaniards,  he  did  not  follow  it  himself;  his  military 
policy  more  resembled  that  of  Scipio  Africanus.  Fabius,  dreading 
Bannibars  veterans,  red  with  the  blood  of  four  consular  armies, 
hovered  on  the  mountains,  refused  battle,  and  to  the  unmatched 
skill  and  valor  of  the  great  Carthaginian  opposed  the  almost  inex- 
haustible military  resources  of  Rome.  Wellington  was  never  loth 
to  fight  when  there  was  any  equality  of  numbers ;  he  landed  in 
Portugal  with  only  nine  thousand  men,  with  intent  to  attack  Junot, 
who  had  twenty-four  thousand ;  at  Roriga  he  was  the  assailant ;  at 
Vimiero  he  was  assailed,  but  he  would  have  changed  to  the  offensive 
during  the  battle  if  others  had  not  inteifered.  At  Oporto  he  was 
again  the  daring  and  successful  assailant ;  in  the  Talavera  cam- 
paign he  took  the  initiatory  movements,  although  in  the  battle  itself 
he  sustained  the  shock.  His  campaign  of  1810  in  Portugal  was 
entirely  defensive,  because  the  Portuguese  army  was  young  and 
untned;  but  his  pursuit  of  Massena  in  1811  was  entirely  aggres- 
sive although  cautiously  so,  as  well  knowing  that  in  mountain  war- 
fare those  who  attack  labor  at  a  disadvantage.  The  operations  of 
the  following  campaign,  including  the  battles  of  Fuentes  Onoro 
and  Albuera,  the  first  siege  of  Bad^jos  and  the  combat  of  Guinaldo, 
VOL.  V.  10 
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were  of  a  mixed  character;  so  was  the  campaign  of  Salamanca; 
hnt  the  campaign  of  Vittoria  and  that  m  the  south  of  France  were 
entirely  and  eminently  oflfensive. 

Slight  therefore  is  the  resemblance  to  the  Fabian  warfare. 
And  for  the  Englishman's  hardiness  and  enterprise,  bear  witness 
the  passage  of  the  Douro  at  Oporto,  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go,  the  storming  of  Badajos,  the  surprise  of  the  forts  at  Mirabete, 
the  march  to  Vittoria,  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  the  victory  of 
the  Nivelle,  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  the  fight  of 
Orthes,  the  crowning  battle  of  Toulouse !  To  say  that  he  commit* 
ted  faults  is  only  to  say  that  he  made  war ;  to  deny  him  the  quali- 
ties of  a  great  commander  is  to  rail  against  the  clear  mid-day  sun 
for  want  of  light.  How  few  of  his  combinations  failed.  How 
many  battles  he  fought,  victorious  in  all !  Iron  hardihood  of  body, 
a  quick  and  sure  vision,  a  grasping  mind,  untiring  power  of 
thought,  and  the  habit  of  laborious  minute  investigation  and 
arrangement :  all  these  qualities  he  possessed,  and  with  them  that 
most  rare  faculty  of  coming  to  prompt  and  sure  conclusions  on 
sudden  emergencies.  This  is  the  certain  mark  of  a  master-spirit 
in  war ;  without  it  a  commander  may  be  distinguished,  he  may  be 
a  great  man,  he  cannot  be  a  great  captain :  where  troops  nearly 
alike  in  arms  and  knowledge  are  opposed,  the  battle  generally  turns 
upon  the  decision  of  the  moment. 

At  the  Somosierra,  Napoleon  sent  the  Polish  cavalry  success- 
fully charging  up  the  mountain,  when  more  studied  arrangemt;ots 
with  ten  times  that  force  might  have  failed.  At  Talavera,  if  Jo- 
seph had  not  yielded  to  the  imprudent  heat  of  Victor  the  fate  of 
the  allies  would  have  been  sealed.  At  the  Coa,  Montbrun's  lefu- 
sal  to  charge  with  his  cavalry  saved  Crawford's  division,  the  loss  of 
which  would  have  gone  far  towards  producing  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal.  At  Busaco,  Massena  would  not  suffer  Ney  to  attack  the 
first  day,  and  thus  lost  the  only  favorable  opportunity  for  assailing 
that  formidable  position.  At  Fuentes  Onoro,  the  same  Massena 
suddenly  suspended  his  attack  when  a  powerful  efibrt  would  proba- 
bly have  been  decisive.  At  Albuera,  Souk's  column  of  attack, 
instead  of  pushing  forward  halted  to  fire  from  the  first  height  they 
had  gained  on  Beresford's  right,  which  saved  that  general  from  aa 
early  and  total  defeat ;  again  at  a  later  period  of  that  battle  the 
unpremeditated  attack  of  the  fusileers  decided  the  contest.  At 
Barosa  with  a  wonderful  promptitude  Graham  snatched  the  victory 
at  the  moment  when  a  terrible  defeat  seemed  inevitable.  At  Sa- 
bugal,  not  even  the  astonishing  fighting  of  the  light  division  could 
have  saved  it,  if  Reynier  had  possessed  this  essential  quality  of  a 
general.    At  El  Bodon,  Mai*mont  failed  to  seize  the  most  favoibbl^ 
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opportunity  which  occurred  during  the  whole  war  for  crushing  the 
allies.  At  Orthes,  Soult  let  slip  two  opportunities  of  falling 
upon  the  allies  with  advantage,  and  at  Toulouse  he  failed  to  crush 
Beresford. 

At  Vimiera,  Wellington  was  debarred  by  Burrard  from  giving 
a  signal  illustration  of  this  intuitive  generakhip;  but  at  Busaco 
and  the  heights  of  San  Ghristoval,  near  Salamanca,  he  suffered 
Massena  and  Marmont  to  commit  glaring  faults  unpunished.  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  furnished  many  examples  of  that  successful 
improvisation  in  which  Napoleon  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  man- 
kind. His  sudden  retreat  from  Oropesa  across  the  Tagus  by  the 
bridge  of  Arzobispo  ;  his  passage  of  the  Douro  in  1809  ;  his  halt 
at  Guinaldo  in  the  face  of  Marmont's  overwhelming  numbers ;  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  his  sudden  rush  with  the  third  division  to  seize 
the  hill  of  Arinez  at  Vittoria ;  his  counter-stroke  with  the  sixth 
division  at  Sauroren ;  his  battle  of  the  30th,  two  days  afterwards  ; 
his  sudden  passage  of  the  Gave  below  Orthes.  Add  to  these  his 
wonderful  battle  of  Assye,  and  the  proofs  are  complete  that  he 
possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  that  intuitive  perception  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  greatest  generals. 

Fortune,  however,  always  asserts  her  supremacy  in  war,  and 
often  from  a  slight  mistake  such  disastrous  consequences  flow,  that 
in  every  age  and  every  nation  the  uncertainty  of  arms  has  been 
proverbial.  Napoleon's  march  upon  Madrid  in  1808  before  he 
knew  the  exact  situation  of  the  British  army  is  an  example.  By 
that  march  he  lent  his  flank  to  his  enemy,  Sir  John  Moore  seized 
the  advantage,  and  though  the  French  Emperor  repaired  the  error 
for  the  moment  by  his  astonishing  march  from  Madrid  to  Astorga, 
the  fate  of  the  Penninsula  was  then  decided.  If  he  had  not  been 
forced  to  turn  against  Moore,  Lisbon  would  have  fallen,  Portugal 
could  not  have  been  organized  for  resistance,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  Spaniards  would  never  have  suffered  Wellington  to  establish 
a  solid  base  at  Cadiz :  that  general's  after  successes  would  then 
have  been  with  the  things  that  are  unborn.  It  was  not  so  ordained, 
Wellington  was  victorious,  the  great  conqueror  was  overthrown, 
England  stood  the  most  triumphant  nation  of  the  world.  But 
with  an  enormous  debt,  a  dissatisfied  people,  gaining  peace  without 
tranquillity,  greatness  without  intrinsic  strength,  the  present  time 
uneasy,  the  future  dark  and  threatening.  Yet  she  rejoices  in  the 
glory  of  her  arms !  And  it  is  a  stirring  sound !  War  is  the  con- 
dition of  this  world.  From  man  to  the  smallest  insect  all  are  at 
strife,  and  the  glory  of  arms,  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
exercise  of  honor,  fortitude,  courage,  obedience,  modesty,  and  tem 
perance,  excites  the  brave  man's  patriotism  and  is  a  chastening  cor- 
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rective  for  the  rich  man's  pride.  It  is  jet  no  security  for  power. 
Napoleon,  the  greatest  man  of  whom  history  makes  mention-^ 
Napoleon,  the  most  wonderful  commander,  the  most  sagacious 
politician,  the  most  profound  statesman,  lost  by  arms,  Poland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  Fortune,  that 
name  for  the  unknown  combinations  of  infinite  power,  was  want- 
ing to  him,  and  without  her  aid  the  designs  of  man  are  as  bubbles 
on  a  troubled  ocean. 


NOTE. 

A  RBFBRBNCB  to  my  text  will  show,  that  I  disputed  the  correctness  of  Gen- 
eral Vandoncourt's  return  of  the  French  numbers  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  as 
set  down  by  the  engineer  Chouroara,  in  his  elaborate  and  able  account  of  that 
action.  I  had  no  authentic  documents,  but  from  a  comparison  of  statements 
in  several  French  authors  and  deductions  from  the  authentic  numbers  of  a  pre- 
vious period,  allowing  for  losses  during  the  intermediate  operations.  I  obtained 
what  1  thought  a  nearer  approximation  to  accuracy  than  General  Vandoncourt. 
Since  this  edition  went  to  press,  an  authentic  document  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands,  which  proves  that  I  did  very  nearly  indeed  attain  the  true  figures  in  my 
approximate  calculation.  This  document,  viz.,  a  return  of  the  French  troops 
disposable  before  the  battle,  of  those  actually  engaged,  and  of  the  loss  sustaineid, 
was,  when  the  French  army  evacuated  Toulouse,  left  by  Marshal  Soult*s  secre- 
tary in  the  house  of  Monsieur  Gourtois,  a  banker  oi  Toulouse,  who  allowed 
Robert  J.  Graves,  M.  D ,  F.  R.  S.,  the  eminent  Dublin  physician,  to  copy  it,  but 
with  an  injunction  not  to  make  it  public  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  time  having  elapsed.  Dr.  Graves  has  placed  it  at  my  disposal,  and  I  give 
it  below  in  juxtaposition  with  the  numbers  attained  by  myself. 

In  tht  Document.  In  the  Uitttry. 

Force  arant  la  bataille 54,000 

Desquelles  il  y  araient  aux 
h6pitaux 5,000 


Rette  sons  Mar.  Sonlt 49,000 , 

Desqurlles  ils  etaient. .  ) 

ActDellement  eneau^es  >  39,166 < 

Officers  1427,  soldats...  ) 
Chevaax  de  cavalerie  2,699 
Do.  de  trains 3,937 

P.rt.*Ub.UiU Tu*.;''.'»„''i5»~- 


.50,000  dispoMkbls. 
.38,000  fighting  man. 


.3,000  killed  and 
wounded. 


This  statement  requires  explanation.  The  French  not  unfrequently  put 
down  all  their  loss  as  tne»,  and  it  must  have  been  so  here  ;  because  the  blesses 
evidently  bear  no  proportion  to  the  killed,  if  ^ue.9  be  taken  literally.  But  ta- 
king blesses  to  mean  the  wounded  left  to  the  generosity  of  the  victors  in  the 
abandoned  city,  the  amount  tallies  most  accurately  with  the  number  of  1600 
which  Lord  Wellington  says,  in  his  despatch,  he  found  in  the  hospitals  when 
he  entered  Toulouse,  because  some  must  have  died  in  the  interim. 

W.  Napiee,  1850. 


CONTROVERSIAL   PIECES. 


TO  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ABRANTES. 

September  11,  1838. 
Madam, — ^In  the  eighth  yolume  of  your  Memoires  I  find  the 
following  passages : — 

"  Toutefois,  pourquoi  done  m'fetonner  de  la  conduite  des  Portu 
gais  ?     N*ai-je  pas  vu  id,  en  France,  un  des  freres  d'armes  de 
Junot  souffrir  qu'on  imprimat,  dans  un  ouvrage  traduit  de  TAn- 
glais,  des  choses  r^voltantes  de  fausset^  sur  lui  et  sur  le  Marechal 

Ney? Get  ouvrage,  fait  par  un  Colonel  Napier,  et  qui  a 

trouv6  gr&ce  devant  le  ministere  de  la  guerre,  parcequ'il  dit  du 
bien  du  ministre,  m'a  ht^  donn6  h  mot,  a  mot,  la  veuve  de  Junot, 
comme  renfermant  des  documents  authentigues.  J'ai  dt  j  lire  une 
indecente  attaque  contre  la  vie  priv6e  d*un  homme  dont  on  ne 
pouvait  dire  aucun  mal  comme  militaire  dans  cette  admirable 
affaire  de  la  Convention  de  Cintra,  puisque  les  Anglais  ont  fait 
passer  a  une  commission  militaire  ceux  qui  Favaient  sign6e  poui 
TAngleterre ;  et  les  beaux  vers  de  Child  Harold  suffisent  seuls  k  la 
gloire  de  Junot,  quand  Toriginal  de  cette  convention  ne  serait  pas  1^ 
pour  la  prouver.  Heureusement  que  je  le  possede,  moi,  cet  original, 
et  m^me  dans  les  deux  langues.     II  n'est  pas  dans  M.  Napier." — 

It  is  not  permitted  to  a  man  to  discover  ill-humor  at  the  expres 
sions  of  a  lady ;  yet  when  those  expressions  are  dishonoring  to 
him,  and  reputation  and  wit  joined  to  beauty  give  them  a  wide 
circulation,  it  would  indicate  insensibility  to  leave  them  unnoticed. 

To  judge  of  the  talents  of  a  general  by  his  conduct  in  the  field 
has  always  been  the  undisputed  right  of  every  military  writer.  I 
will  not  therefore  enter  upon  that  subject,  because  I  am  pei*suaded 
that  your  grace  could  not  mean  to  apply  the  words  "  revoking 
faUehood$"  to  a  simple  judgment  of  the  military  genius  of  the 
Duke  of  Abrantes.  Indeed  you  intimate  that  the  ofiensive  pas- 
sages are  those  directed  against  his  private  life,  and  touching  the 
Convention  of  Cintra.  I  think,  however,  your  grace  has  not 
perused  my  work  with  much  attention,  or  you  would  scarcely  have 
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failed  to  perceive  tbat  I  have  given  the  Convention  of  Cintra  at 
length  in  the  Appendix. 

But  in  truth  I  have  only  alluded  to  Greneral  Junot's  private 
qualities  when  they  bore  directly  upon  his  government  of  Portugal, 
and  with  a  fresh  reference  to  my  work  you  will  find  I  have  affirmed 
nothing  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  character  of  the  late*  Duke 
of  Abrantes,  given  by  me,  is  that  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  (see  Lot  Coies,)  and  the  authority  of  that  great  man  is 
expressly  quoted.  It  is  against  Napoleon  therefore,  and  not  against 
me,  who  but  repeat  his  uncontradicted  observations,  that  your  re* 
sentment  should  be  directed. 

If  your  grace  should  deign  to  dispose  of  any  further  thought 
upon  me  or  my  work,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  a  perusal  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  English,  and  Spanish,  and  German  histories  of 
the  invasion  of  Portugal ;  or  even  a  slight  examination  of  only  a 
small  part  of  the  innumerable,  some  of  them  very  celebrated  peri- 
odicals which  treat  of  that  event  You  will  be  then  convinced, 
that  so  far  from  having  wantonly  assailed  the  character  of  General 
Junot  I  have  made  no  slight  effbit  to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuse 
with  which  he  has  been  unjustly  overwhelmed ;  and  believe  me, 
madam,  that  the  estimation  in  which  an  eminent  man  will  be 
held  by  the  world  is  more  surely  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
different  countries  than  in  the  fond  recollections  of  his  own  family. 
I  admired  General  Junot*s  daring  character,  and  having  enough 
of  the  soldier  in  me  to  like  a  brave  enemy,  I  have,  wherever  the 
truth  of  history  would  permit,  expressed  that  feeling  towards  him 
and  towards  other  French  generals  whose  characters  and  whose 
acts  have  been  alike  maligned  by  party  writers  in  this  country: 
such  indeed  has  been  my  regard  for  justice  on  this  point,  that  I 
have  thereby  incurred  the  charge  of  writing  with  a  French  rather 
than  a  national  bias,  as  your  grace  will  discover  by  referring  to 
my  Lord  Mahon's  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession ;"  in 
which  his  lordship  has  done  me  the  honor  to  observe  that  I  have 
written  "  by  far  t/ie  best  French  account  yet  published  of  the 
Peninsular  War.** 

For  my  own  part  I  still  think  that  to  refrain  from  vulgar  abuse 
of  a  gallant  enemy  will  not  be  deemed  un-English,  although  Lord 
Mahon  considers  it  wholly  French ;  but  his  lordship's  observation 
incontestibiy  proves  that  I  have  discovered  no  undue  eag<jmess  to 
maHgn  any  of  the  French  generals.  And  with  respect  to  the 
Duke  of  Abrantes,  I  could  show  that  all  the  offensive  passages  in 
my  work  rest  upon  the  published  authority  of  his  own  countrymen, 
especially  the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  and  that  ^tliey  are  milder  in 
expression  than  those  authorities  would  have  warranted.     It  is 
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however  so  natural  and  so  amiable  in  a  lad)  to  defend  the  repu- 
tation of  her  deceased  husband,  that  rather  than  appear  to  detract 
in  any  manner  from  the  grace  of  such  a  proceeding  I  choose  to  be 
silent  under  the  unmitigated  severity  of  your  observations. 

Not  so  with  respect  to  that  part  of  your  remarks  which  relate 
to  Marshal  Ney.  After  carefully  re-examining  every  sentence  I 
have  written,  I  am  quite  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  grounds 
for  your  grace's  accusations.  In  all  parts  of  my  work,  the  name 
of  Ney  is  mentioned  with  praise.  I  have  not,  indeed,  made  my- 
self a  partisan  of  Marshal  Ney  in  relating  his  disputes  with 
Marshals  Soult  and  Massena,  because  I  honestly  believed  that  he 
was  mistaken ;  neither  have  I  attributed  to  him  unbounded  talents 
for  the  higher  parts  of  war ;  but  this  is  only  matter  of  opinion 
which  the  world  is  quite  capable  of  appreciating  at  its  true  value ; 
upon  all  other  points,  I  have  expressed  admiration  of  Marshal 
Ney's  extraordinary  qualities,  his  matchless  valor,  his  heroic  energy  I 

In  the  hope  that  your  grace  will  now  think  it  reasonable  to 
soften  the  asperity  of  your  feelings  towards  my  work,  I  take  my 
leave,  with  more  of  admiration  for  your  generous  warmth  in  de- 
fence of  a  person  so  dear  to  you,  than  of  resentment  for  the  harsh 
terms  which  you  have  employed  towards  myself. 

I  remain,  madam,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

William  Napiek,  ColoneL 


In  an  article  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Qrmrterlg  Review^  after  describing  Colonel  Gurwood's 
proceedings  to  procure  the  publication  of  the  despatches,  says — 

"  We  here  distinctly  state,  that  no  other  person  ever  had  access  to 
any  documents  of  the  duke,  by  his  grace's  permission,  for  any  his- 
torical or  other  purpose,  and  that  all  inferential  pretensions  to  such 
privilege  are  not  founded  in  fact.** 

This  assertion,  which  if  not  wholly  directed  against  my  history, 
certainly  includes  it  with  others,  I  distinctly  state  to  be  untrue. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  me  the  original  morning  states  of 
his  army  for  the  use  of  my  History. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  voluntarily  directed  me  to  apply  to 
Sir  George  Murray  for  the  "  orders  of  movements '^  That  is  to  say 
the  orders  of  battle  issued  by  him  to  the  different  generals  previous 
to  every  great  action.  Sir  George  Murray  thought  proper,  as  the 
reader  will  see  in  the  justificatory  pieces  belonging  to  this  volume, 
to  deny  all  knowledge  of  these  ^ orders  of  movements"    I  have 
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since  obtained  some  of  them  from  others ;  but  the  permission  to  get 
all  of  them  was  given  at  Strathfieldsaye,  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
FitzroT  Somerset,  who  was  directed  to  lend  me  the  morning  states 
abo,  aiid  he  did  do  so. 

Lord  Fitzroj  Somerset,  with  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, put  into  mj  hands  King  Joseph's  portfolio,  taken  at  Vittoria, 
and  containing  that  monarch's  correspondence  wkth  the  emperor, 
with  the  French  minister  of  war,  and  with  the  marshals  and  gene- 
rals who,  at  different  periods,  were  employed  in  the  Peninsula. 
All  these  were  documents  of  no  slight  importance  for  a  history  of 
the  war. 

Before  I  commenced  this  History,  I  applied  verbally  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  give  me  papers  in  aid  of  my  undertaking. 
His  answer  was  in  substance,  that  he  had  arranged  all  his  papers 
with  a  view  to  publication  himself — that  he  had  not  decided  in  what 
form  they  should  be  given  to  the  world,  or  when,  probably  not 
during  his  lifetime,  but  he  thought  his  plan  would  be  to  ^  write  a 
plain  didactic  history"  to  be  published  after  his  death — that  he 
was  resolved  never  to  publish  anything,  unless  he  could  tell  the 
whole  truth ;  but  at  that  time  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth 
without  wounding  the  feeUngs  of  many  worthy  men — without  doing 
mischief — ^adding  in  a  laughing  way,  ^  I  should  do  as  much  mischief 
as  Buonaparte."  Then  he  related  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
errors  committed  by  generals  and  others  acting  with  him,  or  under 
him,  especially  at  Waterloo ;  errors  so  affecting  his  operations  that 
he  could  not  do  justice  to  himself  if  he  suppressed  them ;  yet,  by 
publicity,  he  would  ungraciously  affect  the  fame  of  many  worthy 
men,  whose  only  fault  was  dulness. 

For  these  reasons,  he  would  not  give  me  his  private  papers,  but 
he  did  give  me  the  documents  I  have  already  noticed,  and  told  me 
he  would  then,  and  always,  answer  any  questions  as  to  facts  which 
I  might,  in  the  course  of  my  work,  think  necessary  to  put.  And 
he  has  fulfilled  that  promise  rigidly,  for  I  put  questions  to  him,  and 
took  notes  of  his  answers,  and  many  of  the  facts  in  my  History 
cavilled  at  and  denied  by  would-be  critics  have  been  related  solely 
upon  his  authority.  Moreover,  I  have  at  various  times  sent  to  the 
duke  questions  in  writing,  and  always  they  have  been  carefully 
answered  without  delay,  though  often  this  must  have  been  done 
when  his  attention  was  deeply  occupied  by  public  affairs. 

But  though  the  Duke  of  Wellington  denied  access  to  his  own 
peculiar  documents,  the  greatest  part  of  those  documents  existed  in 
duplicate ;  they  were  in  other  persons'  hands,  and  in  two  instances 
were  voluntarily  transferred,  with  other  interesting  papers,  to  mine. 
Of  this  truth,  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to 
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my  early  yolumes,  some  of  which  were  published  years  before 
Colonel  Garwood's  compilation  appeared.  He  will  find  in  them 
frequent  allusions  to  the  substance  of  the  duke's  private  communi* 
nations  with  the  governments  he  served ;  and  in  the  Appendix  a 
number  of  his  letters,  printed  precisely  as  they  have  since  been 
given  by  Colonel  Gurwood ;  and  I  could  have  augmented  the  num- 
ber if  I  had  been  disposed  so  to  swell  my  work.  Another  proof 
will  be  found  further  on,  in  my  Justificatory  Note  in  reply  to 
Colonel  Gurwood,  where  I  have  restored  the  whole  reading  of  a 
remarkable  letter  of  the  duke's  relative  to  Almaraz.  It  is  garbled 
in  Colonel  Gurwood's  compilation.  Not  from  any  unworthy 
desire  to  promulgate  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  desired  to  sup- 
press have  I  restored  it,  but  having  long  before  attributed,  on  the 
Btregth  of  that  passage,  certain  strong  opinions  to  his  grace,  I  was 
bound  in  defence  of  my  own  probity  as  an  historian  to  reproduce 
my  authority. 

W.  F.  P  Napier. 
March  2Sth,  1840. 


▼ou  V— o 
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JUSTIFICATORY  NOTES. 


The  following  controrenial  pieces  are  all  f  tbink  fit  to  publish  in  leply  to 
assailants.  Most  of  them  have  been  published  as  pamphlets :  one  of  them 
in  the  London  and  Westminster  Review.  They  will  be  found  to  sustain  the 
accuracy  of  a  work,  which,  written  honestly  from  good  materials,  cost  six- 
teen years  of  unremitted  labor.  The  account  of  the  Austrian,  Prussian  and 
Russian  secret  policy  in  1809,  given  in  one  of  the  replies  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  was  drawn  from  origiiid  secret  diplomatic  despatohes  placed  at  my 
disposal.  W.  N. 


ALISON. 

Some  extracts  from  Alison's  History  of  the  French  Hi  volution 
reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Moore  have  been  shown 
to  me  by  a  friend ;  in  one  of  them  I  find,  with  reference  to  the 
magazines  at  Lugo,  a  wilful  misquotation  from  my  work,  to  sup- 
port a  censure  on  that  general ;  and  also  the  following  specimen 
of  disingenuous  writing  which  shall  not  pass  with  impunity. 

Speaking  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  England  could  not  suc- 
ceed militarily  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Alison  says : — 

"  In  Sir  John  Moore's  case  this  universal  and  perhaps  unavoid- 
able error  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  connexion  with  the  oppo- 
sition party,  bj  whom  the  military  strength  of  England  had  been 
always  underrated,  the  system  of  continental  operations  uniformly 
decried,  and  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  French  emperor,  great 
as  they  were,  unworthily  magnified." 

Mr.  Alison  here  proves  himself  to  be  one  of  those  enemies  to 
Sir  John  Moore  who  draw  upon  their  imaginations  for  facts  and 
upon  their  malice  for  conclusions.  Sir  John  Moore  never  had 
any  connexion  with  anj  political  party,  though  during  the  short 
time  he  was  in  parliament  in  early  life,  he  voted  with  the  Tory 
government.  He  may  in  society  have  met  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  opposition  thus  grossly  assailed  by  Mr.  Alison,  yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  ever  conversed  with  any  of  them ;  unless  perhaps 
Mr.  Wyndham,  with  whom,  when  the  latter  was  secretary  at  war, 
he  had  a  dispute  upon  a  military  subject.  He  was  however  the 
intimat4>  ^end  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  Mr.  Pitt's  family.     It  is  untrue 
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that  he  entertained  or  even  leaned  towards  exaggerated  notions 
of  French  prowess ;  his  experience  and  his  natural  spirit  and  great- 
ness of  mind  swayed  him  the  other  way.  In  his  journal  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  French  and  British  troops  after 
the  battle  of  Maida. 

"  No  action  for  the  numbers  engaged  was  ever  more  brilliant, 
and  when  coupled  with  the  Egyptian  campaign  is  a  proof  that  if 
our  armies  were  equally  large,  our  superiority  over  the  French 
would  be  as  apparent  on  shore  as  it  is  at  sea."  How  indeed  could 
the  man  who  stormed  the  forts  of  Fiorenza  and  the  breach  of 
Calvi  in  Corsica,  he  who  led  the  disembarkation  at  Aboukir  Bay, 
the  advance  to  Alexandria  on  the  13th,  and  defended  the  ruins  of 
the  camp  of  Caesar  on  the  21st  of  March,  he  who  had  never  been 
personally  foiled  in  any  military  exploit,  feel  otherwise  than  con- 
fident in  arms  ?  Mr.  Alison  may  calumniate  but  he  cannot  hurt 
Sir  John  Moore. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

In  the  last  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  by  Mr.  Lockhart, 
page  143,  the  following  passage  from  Sir  Walter's  diary  occurs: — 

"  He  (Napier)  has  however  given  a  bad  sample  of  accuracy  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Strangford,  where  his  pointed  affirmation  has  been 
as  pointedly  repelled.*' 

This  peremptory  decision  is  false  in  respect  of  grammar,  of 
logic,  and  of  fact. 

Of  grammar  because  where,  an  adverb  of  place,  has  no  proper 
antecedent.  Of  logic,  because  a  truth  may  be  pointedly  repelled 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  truth.  Of  fact,  because  Lord  Strangford 
did  not  repel  but  admitted  the  essential  parts  of  my  affirmation ; 
namely,  that  he  had  falsified  the  date  and  place  of  writing  his  des- 
patch, and  attributed  to  himself  the  chief  merit  of  causing  the 
royal  emigration  from  Lisbon.  Lord  Strangford,  indeed,  published 
two  pamphlets  to  prove  that  the  merit  really  attached  to  him ;  but 
the  hollowness  of^  his  pretensions  are  exposed  in  my  reply  to  his 
first  pamphlet,  aHd  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  was  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  disinterested  persons  ;*  moreover  many  writ- 
ers, professing  to  know  the  facts,  did,  at  the  time,  in  the  news- 
papers, contradict  Lord  Strangford's  statements. 

The  chief  point  of  his  second  pamphlet  was  the  reiterated  asser- 
tion that  he  accompanied  the  prince  regent  over  the  bar  of  Lisbon. 

To  this  I  could  have  replied,  1.  That  I  had  seen  a  letter,  written 
*  Vide  TlmcR,  Moniing  Chrouicle,  Sou,  <&c.,  1828. 
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at  the  time  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  naval  officer  commanding  the  boat 
which  conveyed  Lord  Strangford  from  Lisbon  to  the  prince's  ship; 
in  which  letter  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  they  did  not  reach  thai 
vessel  until  after  she  had  passed  the  bar,  2.  That  I  posse-ssed 
letters  from  other  persons  present  at  the  emigration,  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  that  between  the  writers  of  those  letters  and  the  writer 
of  the  Bruton-street  despatch,  to  decide  which  were  the  better 
testimony  offered  no  difficulty. 

Why  did  I  not  so  reply  ?  For  a  reason  twice  before  published, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  had  done  it  for  me.  Sir  Walter 
takes  no  notice  of  the  judge's  answer,  neither  does  Mr.  Lockhart ; 
and  yet  it  was  the  most  important  point  of  the  case.  Let  the 
reader  judge. 

The  editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  after  quoting  an  article  from 
the  limes  upon  the  subject  of  the  controversy  with  Lord  Strang- 
ford, remarked,  that  his  lordship  "  would  hardly  be  beleved  upon 
his  oathy  certainly  not  upon  his  honor  at  the  Old  Bailey"* 

Lord  Stmngford  obtained  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal 
information  should  not  be  filed  against  the  editor  for  a  libel.  The 
present  Lord  Brougham  appeared  for  the  defence,  and  justified 
the  offensive  passage  by  references  to  Lord  Strangford's  own 
admissions  in  the  controversy :  and  the  judges  thinking  the  justifi- 
cation good,  discharged  the  rule  by  the  mouth  of  Lord  Ten- 
terden ! 

During  the  proceedings  in  court  the  attorney-general,  on  the 
part  of  Loi*d  Strangford,  referring  to  that  nobleman's  despatch, 
which  though  purporting  to  be  written  on  the  29th  November  from 
H.M.S.  Hibemia  off  the  Tagus,  was  really  written  the  29th  of 
December  in  Bruton-street,  said  "  Everybody  knew  that  in  diplo- 
macy there  were  two  copies  prepared  of  all  documents,  No.  I  for 
the  minister's  inspection.  No.  2  for  the  public."t 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  shook  his  head  in  disapprobation. 

Attorney-general — "Well,  my  lord,  it  is  the  practice  of  these 
departments  and  may  be  justified  by  necessity." 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley — "7  like  honesty  in  aU  places^  Master 
Attorney-general." 

And  so  do  I,  wherefore  I  recommend  this  pointed  repeller  to 
Mr.  Lockhart  when  he  publishes  another  edition  of  his  father-in- 
law's  life. 

•  Vide  Snn  newspaper,  Nov.  28, 1828. 
t  Seport  in  the  bun  newspaper. 
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COLONEL   GURWOOD. 

In  the  eighth  yolume  of  the  Duke  of  WeUingtoii^s  Despatches^ 
Colonel  Gurwood  has  inserted  the  following  as  a  note  :— 

"Lieutenant  Gurwood,  fifty-second  regiment,  led  the  'forlorn 
hope'  of  the  light  division  in  the  assault  of  the  lesser  breach.  He 
afterwards  took  the  French  Governor-general  Barrie  in  the  citadel ; 
and  from  the  hands  of  Lord  Wellington  on  the  breach  by  which 
he  had  entered,  Ke  received  the  sword  of  his  prisoner.  The  per- 
mission accorded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  compile  this  work 
has  doubtless  been  one  of  the  distinguished  consequences  resulting 
from  this  service,  and  Lieutenant  Gurwood  feels  pride  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  here  offering  himself  as  an  encouraging  example  to 
the  subaltern  in  future  wars." — "The  detail  of  the  assault  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  the  lesser  breach  is  of  too  little  importance 
except  to  those  who  served  in  it  to  become  a  matter  of  history. 
The  compiler,  however,  takes  this  opportunity  of  observing  that 
Colonel  William  Napier  has  been  misinformed  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  *  forlorn  hope,'  in  the  account  given  of  it  by  him  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix  to  that  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War.  A  correct  statement  and  proofs  of  it  have  been  since  fur- 
nished to  Colonel  William  Napier  for  any  future  edition  of  his  book 
which  will  render  any  further  notice  of  it  here  unnecessary." — P.  531. 
My  account  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  so  summary  a  manner ; 
nor  shall  this  note,  though  put  forth  as  it  were  with  the  weight  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  name,  by  being  inserted  amongst  his 
Despatches,  remain  without  an  answer. 

Colonel  Gurwood  sent  me  a  letter,  containing  what  he  calls  "  a 
correct  statement  and  proofs  of  it  J'  But  I  know  of  no  proofs,  and 
the  correctness  of  his  statement  depends  on  his  own  recollections, 
which  the  wound  he  received  in  the  head  at  the  time  seems  to  have 
rendered  extremely  confused ;  at  least  the  following  recollections 
of  other  officers  are  directly  at  variance  with  Colonel  Gurwood. 
In  his  "  correct  statement"  he  says,  "  When  I  first  went  up  the 
breach  there  were  still  some  of  the  enemy  in  it,  it  was  very  steep 
and  on  my  arrival  at  the  top  of  it  under  the  gun  I  was  knocked 
down  either  by  a  shot  or  stone  thrown  at  me.  I  can  assure  you 
that  not  a  lock  was  snapped  as  you  describe ;  but  finding  it  im- 
posisible  that  the  breach  fi*om  its  steepness  and  narrowness  could 
be  carried  by  the  bayonet,  I  ordered  the  men  to  load,  certainly 
Defore  the  arrival  of  the  storming  party :  and  having  placed  some 
of  the  men  on  each  side  of  the  breach  I  went  up  the  middle  with 
the  remainder,  and  when  in  the  act  of  climbing  over  the  disabled 
gun  at  the  top  of  the  breach  which  you  describe,  I  was  wounded 
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in  the  head  by  a  musket  shot  fired  so  close  to  roe  that  it  blew  my 
cap  to  pieces,  and  I  was  tumbled  over  senseless  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  breach.  When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  found 
myself  close  to  George,*  who  was  sitting  on  a  stone  with  his 
arm  broken.  I  asked  him  how  the  thing  was  going  on,  &c.,  &&" 
Now  to  the  above  statement  I  oppose  the  following  letters  from 
the  authors  of  the  statement  given  in  the  Appendix  relating  to  the 
storming  of  Badajos. 

Major-general  Sir  Georoe  Napier  to  Colonel  William  Napier. 

"  I  am  sorry  our  gallant  friend  Gurwood  is  not  satisfied  with, 
and  disputes  the  accuracy  of  your  account  of  the  assault  of  the 
lesser  breach  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  as  detailed  in  your  work.  I  can 
only  say,  that  account  was  principally,  if  not  wholly,  taken  fi*om 
Colonel  Fergusson's  (he  being  one  of  my  storming  captains)  and 
my  own  narrative  of  that  transaction  up  to  the  period  when  we 
were  each  of  us  wounded.  I  adhere  to  the  correctness  of  aU  I  stated 
to  youy  and  beg  further  to  say  that  my  friend  Colonel  Mitchell, 
who  was  also  one  of  my  captains  in  the  storming  party,  told  me  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  at  the  commander-in-chief's  levee,  that  my 
statement  was  ^perfectly  cotrect*  And  both  he  and  Colonel  Fer- 
gusson  recollected  the  circumstance  of  my  not  permitting  the  party 
to  load ;  and  also,  that  upon  being  checked  when  nearly  two-thirds 
up  the  breach  by  the  enemy's  fire,  the  men,  forgetting  their  pieces 
were  not  loaded,  snapped  them  off,  but  I  called  to  them  and  reminded 
them  of  my  orders  to  force  their  way  with  the  bayonet  alone !  It 
was  at  that  moment  I  was  wounded  and  fell,  and  I  never  either 
spoke  to  or  saw  Gurwood  afterwards  during  that  night,  as  he  rushed 
on  with  the  other  officers  of  the  party  to  the  top  of  the  breach. 
Upon  looking  over  a  small  manuscript  of  the  various  events  of  my 
life  as  a  soldier,  written  many  years  ago,  I  fiiid  all  I  stated  to  you 
corroborated  in  every  particular.  Of  course,  as  Colonel  Gurwood 
tells  you  he  was  twice  at  the  top  of  the  breach  before  any  of  the 
storming  party  entered  it,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  contradict 
him,  but  I  certainly  do  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible,  as  he  and 
myself  jumped  into  the  ditch  together ;  I  saw  him  wounded,  and 
spoke  to  him  after  having  mounted  the  fausse-braye  with  him,  and 
before  we  rushed  up  the  breach  in  the  body  of  the  place.  I  never 
saw  him  or  spoke  to  him  after  I  was  struck  down ;  the  whole  affair 
did  not  last  above  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes ;  but  as  I  fell  when 
about  two-thirds  up  the  breach,  I  can  only  answer  for  the  correct^ 
ness  of  my  account  to  that  period ;  soon  after,  I  was  assisted  to  get 
down  the  breach  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  (who  kindly  gave  \m 
♦  The  preaeut  Major-general  Sir  George  Napier. 
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sash  to  tie  up  my  shattered  arm,  and  which  sash  is  now  in  mj 
possession),  by  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  all  three  of  whom  I  believe  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  assault.  Our  friend  Gurwood  did  his  duty  like  a  gallant  and 
active  soldier,  but  I  cannot  admit  of  his  having  been  twice  in  the 
breach  before  the  other  officers  of  the  storming  party  and  myself! 

I  believe  yourself  and  every  man  in  the  army  with  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  acquainted  will  acquit  me  of  any  wish  or  intention 
to  deprive  a  gallant  comrade  and  brother-officer  of  the  credit  and 
honor  due  to  his  bravery ;  more  particularly  one  with  whom  I  have 
long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  whose  abilities  I 
admire  as  much  as  I  respect  and  esteem  his  conduct  as  a  soldier ; 
therefore,  this  statement  can  or  ought  only  to  be  attributed  to  my 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  other  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  who 
were  under  my  command  in  the  assault  of  the  lesser  breach  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  not  to  any  wish  or  hitention  on  my  part  to 
detract  from  the  distinguished  services  of,  or  the  laurels  gained  by 
Colonel  Gurwood  on  that  occasion.  Of  course,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  refer  to  me  if  necessary,  and  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this 
letter,  privately  or  publicly,  either  now  or  at  any  future  period. 
I  steadily  adhere  to  all  I  have  ever  stated  to  you  or  any  one  else,  and 
I  am,  &c.  &c.  George  Napier. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  from  Colonel  James  Fergusson,  ffty-second 
regiment  {^formerly  a  captain  of  the  forty-third,  and  one  of  the 
storming  party).    Addressed  to  Sir  George  Napier. 

^'I  send  you  a  memorandum  I  made  some  time  back  from 
memory,  and  in  consequence  of  having  seen  various  accounts 
respecting  our  assault.  You  are  perfectly  correct  as  to  Gurwood, 
and  your  description  of  the  way  we  carried  the  breach  is  accurate ; 
and  now  I  have  seen  your  memorandum,  I  recollect  the  circum- 
stance of  the  men's  arms  not  being  loaded  and  the  snapping  of  the 
firelocks.'* — "  I  was  not  certain  when  you  were  wounded,  but  your 
description  of  the  scene  on  the  breach  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
carried  is  perfectly  accurate." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Fergusson  to  Colonel  William 

Napier. 

"  I  think  the  account  you  give  in  your  History,  of  the  attack  of 
the  little  breach  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  as  favorable  to  Gurwood  as 
he  has  any  right  to  expect,  and  agrees  perfectly  both  with  your 
brother  George's  recollections  of  that  attack  and  with  mine.  Our 
late  friend  Alexander  Steele,  who  was  one  of  my  officers,  declared 
he  was  with  Gurwood  the  whole  of  the  time,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
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Storming  party  of  the  forty-third  joined  Garwood's  party,  who  were 
placing  the  ladders  against  the  work,  and  it  was  the  engineer  offi- 
cer calling  out  that  they  were  wrong,  and  pointing  out  the  way  to 
the  breach  in  the  fausse-braye  that  directed  our  attention  to  it 
Jonathan  Wyld*  one  of  the  forty-third  was  the  first  man  that  run 
up  the  fausse-braye,  and  we  made  directly  for  the  little  breach, 
which  was  defended  exactly  as  you  describe.  We  were  on  the 
breach  some  little  time,  and  when  we  collected  about  thirty  men 
(some  of  the  third  battalion  rifle-brigade  in  the  number)  we  made  a 
simultaneous  rush,  cheered,  and  run  in,  so  that  positively  no 
daim  could  be  made  as  to  the  first  who  entered  the  breach.  I  do 
not  want  to  dispute  with  Gurwood,  but  I  again  say  (in  which  your 
brother  agrees)  that  some  of  the  storming  party  were  before  the 
forlorn  hope.  I  do  not  dispute  that  Gurwood  and  some  of  his 
party  were  among  the  number  that  rushed  in  at  the  breach,  but  as 
to  his  having  twice  mounted  the  breach  before  us,  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,  and  Steele  always  positively  denied  it." 


Having  thus  justified  myself  from  the  charge  of  writing  upon  bad 
information  about  the  assault  of  the  little  breach,  I  shall  add  some- 
thing about  that  of  the  great  breach. 

Colonel  Gurwood  offers  himself  as  an  encouraging  example  for 
the  subalterns  of  the  British  army  in  future  wars;  but  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  statement  of  the  late  Major  Mackie,  so  well 
known  for  his  bravery,  worth  and  modesty,  and  who  as  a  subal- 
tern led  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  great  breach  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
denies  Colonel  Gurwood's  claim  to  the  particular  merit  upon 
which  he  seems  inclined  to  found  his  good  fortune  in  after  life. 

JExtracts  from  a  memoir  addressed  by  the  Lte  Major  Mackie  to 
Colonel  Napier.      October,  1838. 

"  The  troops  being  immediately  ordered  to  advance,  were  soon 
across  the  ditch  and  upon  the  breach  at  the  same  instant  with  the 
ninety-fourth  who  had  advanced  along  the  ditch.  To  mount  under 
the  fire  of  the  defenders  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  when 
there  difficulties  of  a  formidable  nature  presented  themselves ;  on 
each  fiank  a  deep  trench  was  cut  across  the  rampart  isolating  the 
breach,  which  was  enfiladed  with  cannon  and  musketry  ;  while  in 
front,  from  the  rampart  into  the  streets  of  the  town,  was  a  perpen- 
dicular fall  often  or  twelve  feet;  the  whole  preventing  the  sol- 
diers from  making  that  bold  and  rapid  onset  so  efiective  in  facilita- 

*  A  private — a  splendid  soldier. 
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ting  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  The  great  body  of  the  fire 
of  defence  being  from  the  houses  and  from  an  open  space  in  front 
of  the  breach,  in  the  first  impulse  of  the  moment  I  dropt  from  the 
rampart  into  the  town.  Finding  myself  here  quite  alone  and  no 
one  following,  I  discovered  that  the  trench  upon  the  right  of  the 
breach  was  cut  across  the  whole  length  of  the  rampart,  thereby 
opening  a  free  access  to  our  troops  and  rendering  what  was  intended 
by  the  enemy  as  a  defence  completely  the  reverse.  By  this  open- 
ing 1  again  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  breach  and  led  the  men 
down  into  the  town.  The  enemy's  fire,  which  I  have  stated  had 
been,  after  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  wall,  confined  to  the  houses 
and  open  space  alluded  to,  now  began  to  slacken,  and  ultimately 
they  abandoned  the  defence.  Being  at  this  time  in  advance  of  the 
whole  of  the  third  division,  I  led  what  men  I  could  collect  along 
the  street,  leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the  great  breach  into  the 
centre  of  the  town,  by  which  street  the  great  body  of  the  enemy 
were  precipitately  retiring.  Having  advanced  considerably  and 
passed  across  a  street  running  to  the  left,  a  body  of  the  enemy 
came  suddenly  from  that  street,  rushed  through  our  ranks  and  esca- 
ped. In  pursuit  of  this  body,  which  after  passing  us  held  their 
course  to  the  right,  I  urged  the  party  forwards  in  that  direction 
until  we  reached  the  citadel,  where  the  governor  and  garrison  had 
taken  refuge.  The  outer  gate  of  the  enclosure  being  open,  I 
entered  at  the  head  of  the  party  composed  of  men  of  different  regi- 
ments who  by  this  time  had  joined  the  advance.  Immediately  on 
entering  I  was  hailed  by  a  French  officer  asking  for  an  English 
general  to  whom  he  might  surrender.  Pointing  to  my  epaulettes 
in  token  of  their  security,  the  door  of  the  keep  or  stronghold  of  the 
place  was  opened,  and  a  sword  presented  to  me  in  token  of  surren- 
der, which  sword  I  accordingly  received.  This  I  had  scarcely 
done  when  two  of  their  officers  laid  hold  of  me  for  protection,  one 
on  each  arm,  and  it  was  while  I  was  thus  situated  that  lAeutenanl 
GuTWood  came  up  and  obtained  the  sword  of  the  governor. 

"  In  this  way,  the  governor,  with  Lieutenant  Gurwood  and  the 
two  officers  I  have  mentioned  still  clinging  to  my  arms,  the  whole 
party  moved  towards  the  rampart.  Having  found,  when  there, 
that  in  the  confusion  incident  to  such  a  scene,  I  had  lost,  as  it  were 
by  accident,  that  prize  which  was  actually  within  my  reach,  and 
which  I  had  justly  considered  as  my  own,  in  the  chagrin  of  the  mo- 
ment 1  turned  upon  my  heel  and  left  the  spot.  The  following  day, 
in  company  with  Captain  Lindsay  of  the  eighty-eighth  regiment,  1 
waited  upon  Colonel  Pakenham,  then  assistant-adjutant-general  to 
the  third  division,  to  know  if  my  name  had  been  mentioned  by 
General  Picton  as  having  led  the  advance  of  the  right  brigade. 
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He  told  me  that  it  bad,  and  I  therefore  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  circumstance,  feeling  assured  that  I  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
way  of  which  all  officers  in  similar  circumstances  must  be  so  am- 
bitious. My  chagrin  and  disappointment  may  be  easily  imagined 
when  Lord  WeUington's  despatches  reached  the  army  from  England 
to  find  my  name  altogether  omitted,  and  the  right  brigade  deprived 
of  their  just  meed  of  praise/' — ^'^  Sir,  it  is  evident  that  the  tendency 
of  this  note  "  (Colonel  Gur wood's  note  quoted  from  the  Despatches) 
"is  unavoidably,  though  I  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  by  no 
means  intentionally  upon  Colonel  Gurwood's  part,  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  belief  that  he  was  himself  the  first  British  officer 
that  entered  the  citadel  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  consequently  the  one 
to  whom  its  garrison  surrendered.  This  impression,  the  language 
he  employs  is  the  more  likely  to  convey,  inasmuch  as  to  his  exer- 
tions and  good  fortune  in  this  particular  instance  he  refers  the 
whole  of  his  professional  success,  to  which  he  points  the  attention 
of  the  future  aspirant  as  a  pledge  of  the  rewards  to  be  expected 
from  similar  efibrts  to  deserve  them.  To  obviate  this  impression, 
and  in  bare  justice  to  the  right  brigade  of  the  third  division,  and, 
as  a  member  of  it,  to  myself,  I  feel  called  on  to  declare  that  though 
I  do  not  claim  for  that  brigade  exclusively  the  credit  of  forcing  the 
defences  of  the  great  breach,  the  left  brigade  having  joined  in  it, 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  Lord  Wellington  under  the  circum- 
stances stated,  yet  I  do  declare  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  honor, 
that  I  was  the  first  individual  who  effected  the  descent  from  the  main 
breach  into  the  streets  of  the  toitm,  that  I  preceded  the  advance  into  the 
body  of  the  place,  that  I  was  the  first  who  entered  the  citadel^  and  that 
the  enemy  there  assembled  had  surrendered  to  myself  and  party  before 
Ideutenant  Gut  wood  came  up.  Referring  to  the  inference  which 
Colonel  Gurwood  has  been  pleased  to  draw  from  his  own  good 
fortune  as  to  the  certainty  and  value  of  the  rewards  awaiting  the 
exertions  of  the  British  soldier,  permit  me,  sir,  in  bare  justice  to 
myself,  to  say  that  at  the  time  I  volunteered  the  forlorn  hope  on 
this  occasion,  I  was  senior  lieutenant  of  my  own  regiment,  conse- 
quently the  first  for  promotion.  Having  as  such  succeeded  so  im- 
mediately after  to  a  company,  I  could  scarcely  expect,  nor  did  I 
ask  further  promotion  at  the  time,  but  after  many  yeais  of  addi- 
tional service,  I  did  still  conceive  and  do  still  maintain,  that  I  was 
entitled  to  bring  forward  my  services  on  that  day  as  a  ground  for 
asking  that  step  of  rank  which  every  officer  leading  a  forlorn  hope 
had  received  with  the  exception  of  myself." 

"  May  1,  sir,  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  in  lending  lue  your 
aid  to  prevent  my  being  deprived  of  the  only  reward  1  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  in  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the  services  which  I  am 
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now  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  bring  in  some  way  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  had,  during  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  never 
once  been  called  in  question.  It  was  certainly  hard  enough  that  a 
service  of  this  nature  should  have  been  productive  of- no  advantage 
to  me  in  my  military  life.  I  feel  it  however  infinitely  more  an- 
noying that  I  should  now  find  myself  in  danger  of  being  stript  of 
any  credit  to  which  it  might  entitle  me,  by  the  looseness  of  the 
manner  in  which  Colonel  Gurwood  words  his  statement.  I  need 
not  say  that  this  danger  is  only  the  more  imminent,  from  his  state- 
ment appearing  in  a  work  which,  as  being  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  well  as  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
has  at  least  the  appearance  of  coming  in  the  guise  of  an  official  au- 
thority."— ^^  I  agree  most  cordially  with  Colonel  Gurwood  in  the 
opinion  he  has  expressed  in  his  note,  that  he  is  himself  an  instance 
where  reward  and  merit  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  I  feel  compelled 
however,  for  the  reasons  given,  to  differ  from  him  materially  as  to 
the  precise  ground  on  whidi  he  considers  the  honors  and  advantages 
that  have  followed  his  deserts  to  be,  not  only  the  distinguished  but 
the  just  and  natural  consequences  of  his  achievements  on  that  day. 
/  allude  to  the  claim  advanced  by  Colonel  Gurwood  to  he  considered 
the  individtial  hy  whom  the  governor  of  Giudad  Rodrigo  was  made 
prisoner  of  war.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  at  such  a  mo- 
ment I  could  be  aware  that  the  sword  which  I  received  was  not  the 
governor's,  being  in  fact  that  of  one  of  his  aide-de-camps.  I  repeat 
however  that  before  Lieutenant  Gurwood  and  his  party  came  up, 
the  enemy  had  expressed  their  wish  to  surrender,  that  a  sword 
was  presented  by  them  in  token  of  submission,  and  received  by  me 
as  a  pledge,  on  the  honor  of  a  British  officer,  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  war,  I  held  myself  responsible  for  their  safety  as  prisoners 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  arms.  Not  a  shadow  of  re- 
sistance was  afterwards  made,  and  I  appeal  to  every  impartial  mind 
in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  modern  warfare  if, 
under  these  circumstances  I  am  not  justified  in  asserting,  that 
before  and  at  the  time  Lieutenant  Gurwood  arrived,  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  garrison,  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  governor  in- 
cluded, were  both  dejure  and  de  facto  prisoners  to  myself.  In  so 
far,  therefore,  as  he  being  the  individual  who  made  its  owner  cap- 
tive, could  give  either  of  us  a  claim  to  receive  that  sword  to  which 
Colonel  Gurwood  ascribes  such  magic  influence  in  the  furthering 
of  his  after  fortunes,  I  do  maintain  that  at  the  time  it  became  de 
facto  his,  it  was  dejure  mine. 

Something  still  remains  to  set  Colonel  Gurwood  right  upon 
matters  which  he  has  apparemlv  touched  upon  without  due  oonsi* 
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deration.  In  a  note  appended  to  that  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's Despatches  which  relate  to  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
he  says,  that  the  late  Captain  Dobbs  of  the  fifty-second,  at  Sabiigal, 
**  recovered  the  howitzer,  taken  by  the  forty-third  regiment,  but 
retaken  by  the  enemy."  This  is  totally  incorrect  The  howitzer 
was  taken  by  the  forty-third,  and  retained  by  the  forty-third.  The 
fifly-second  regiment  never  even  knew  of  its  capture  until  the 
action  was  over.  Captain  Dobbs  was  a  brave  officer  and  a  very 
generous-minded  man,  he  was  more  likely  to  keep  his  own  just 
claims  to  distinction  in  the  back -ground  than  to  appropriate  the 
merit  of  others  to  himself.  I  am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
upon  what  authority  Colonel  Gurwood  has  stated  a  fact  inaccurate 
and  unsupported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  despatch,  which 
distinctly  says  the  howitzer  was  taken  by  the  forty-third  regiment. 
Here  I  must  state,  that,  treating  of  General  HilFs  enterprise 
against  the  French  forts  at  Almaraz,  I  quoted  th^  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  complaining  to  the  ministers  that  his  generals  were  so 
fearful  of  responsibility,  the  slightest  movements  of  the  enemy  de- 
prived them  of  their  judgment  Trusting  that  the  despatches 
then  in  progress  of  publication  would  bear  me  out,  I  did  not  give 
my  authority  at  large  in  the  Appendix ;  since  then,  the  letter  on 
which  I  relied  has  been  published  by  Colonel  Gurwood  in  the 
despatches,  but  purged  of  the  passage  to  which  I  alluded,  and 
"without  any  indication  of  its  being  so  garbled.  This  omission 
might  hereafter  give  a  handle  to  accuse  me  of  bad  faith,  wherefore 
I  now  give  the  letter  in  full,  the  Italics  marking  the  restored 
passages — 

From  Lord  WeUington  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

FuENTE  GuiNALDO,  May  28th,  1812. 
Mt  dear  lord, — You  will  be  as  well  pleased  as  I  am  at 
General  Hill's  success,  which  certainly  would  have  been  still  more 
satisfactory  if  he  had  taken  the  garrison  of  Mirabete  j  wliich  he 
would  have  done  if  General  Chowne  had  gone  on  a  little  better  in 
the  night  of  the  16th,  and  if  Sir  William  Erskine  had  not  very 
unnecessarily  alarmed  him,  by  informing  him  that  Soult's  whole 
army  were  in  movement,  and  in  Estremadura.  Sir  Rowland, 
therefore,  according  to  his  instructions,  came  back  ou  the  21st, 
whereas  if  he  had  stayed  a  day  or  two,  he  would  have  brought  his 
heavy  howitzers  to  bear  on  the  castle,  and  he  would  either  have 
stormed  it  under  his  fire,  or  the  garrison  would  have  surrendered. 
But  notwithstandiny  all  that  has  passed,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  the 
general  officers  to  feel  a  little  confidence  in  their  situation.  They 
take  alarm  at  the  least  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  then  spread  the 
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alarm,  and  interrupt  everything,  and  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
is,  that  if  they  are  not  in  command  they  are  as  stout  as  any  private 
soldiers  in  the  army.  Your  lordship  will  observe  that  I  have 
marked  some  passages  in  Hill's  report  not  to  be  published.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  enemy  must  evacuate  the  tower  of  Mirabete, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  useless  to  keep  that  post,  unless  they  have  an- 
other bridge,  which  I  doubt.  But  if  they  see  that  we  entertain  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  strength  of  Mirabete,  they  will  keep  their 
garrison  there,  which  might  be  inconvenient  to  us  hereafter,  if  we 
should  wish  to  establish  there  our  own  bridge.  I  enclose  a  Madrid 
Gazette,  in  which  you  will  see  a  curious  description  of  the  state  of 
King  Joseph's  authority,  and  his  affairs  in  general,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 

Ever,  my  dear  lord,  &c.,  &c. 

Wellington. 


VILLA  MURIEL. 

The  following  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  fifth  division 
at  the  combat  of  Muriel,  25th  October,  1812,  is  inserted  at  the 
desire  of  Sir  John  Oswald.  It  proves  that  I  have  erroneously 
attributed  to  him  the  first  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  unskilful  dis- 
position of  the  troops ;  but  with  respect  to  the  other  portions  of  his 
statement,  without  denying  or  admitting  the  accuracy  of  his  recol- 
lections,  I  shall  give  the  authority  I  chiefly  followed,  first  printing 
his  statement. 

Affair  of  ViUa  Muriel, 

On  the  morning  25th  of  October,  1812,  Major- Greneral  Oswald 
joined  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  fifth  division  at  Villa 
Muriel  on  the  Carrion.  Major-General  Pringle  had  already 
posted  the  troops,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  division  were 
admirably  disposed  of  about  the  village,  as  also  in  the  dry  bed  of 
a  canal  running  in  its  rear  in  some  places  parallel  to  the  Carrion. 
Certain  of  the  corps  were  formed  in  columns  of  attack  supported 
by  reserves,  ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  if  in  consequence  of  the 
mine  failing  he  should  venture  to  push  a  column  along  the  narrow 
bridge.  The  river  had  at  some  points  been  reported  fordable,  but 
these  were  said  to  be  at  all  times  difiicult  and  in  the  then  rise  of 
water,  as  they  proved,  hardly  practicable.  As  the  enemy  closed 
towards  the  bridge,  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  on  the 
village.  At  that  moment  Lord  Wellington  entered  it  and  passed 
the  formed  columns  well  sheltered  both  from  fire  and  observation. 
His  lordship  approved  of  the  manner  the  post  was  occupied  and 
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of  the  advantage  taken  of  the  canal  and  village  to  mask  the  troops. 
The  French  supported  by  a  heavy  and  superior  fire  rushed  gal- 
lantly on  the  bridge,  the  mine  not  exploding  and  destroying  the 
arch  till  the  leading  section  had  almost  reached  the  spot.  Shortly 
after,  the  main  body  retired,  leaving  only  a  few  light  troops.  Im- 
mediately previous  to  this  an  orderly  officer  announced  to  Lord 
Wellington  that  Palencia  and  its  bridges  were  gained  by  the  foe. 
He  ordered  the  main  body  of  the  division  immediately  to  ascend 
the  heights  in  its  rear,  and  along  the  plateau  to  move  towards 
Palencia  in  order  to  meet  an  attack  from  that  quarter.  Whilst  the 
division  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  a  report  was  made  by  Major 
Hill  of  the  eighth  cagadores,  that  the  ford  had  been  won,  passed 
by  a  body  of  cavalry  causing  the  ca^adores  to  fall  back  on  the 
broken  ground.  The  enemy,  it  appears,  were  from  the  first  ac- 
quainted with  these  fords,  for  his  push  to  them  was  nearly  simul- 
taneous with  his  assault  on  the  bridge.  The  division  moved  on 
the  heights  towards  Palencia ;  it  had  not  however  proceeded  far, 
before  an  order  came  directing  it  to  i*etire  and  form  on  the  right 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  when  collected  to  remain  on  the  heights  till 
further  orders.  About  this  time  the  cavalry  repassed  the  river, 
nor  had  either  infantry  or  artillery  passed  by  the  ford  to  aid  in  the 
attack,  but  in  consequence  of  the  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the 
village  and  canal  a  partial  repair  was  given  to  the  bridge,  and 
small  bodies  of  infantry  were  passed  over  skirmishing  with  the 
Spaniards  whose  post  on  the  heights  was  directly  in  front  of  Villa 
Muriel.  No  serious  attack  from  that  quarter  was  to  be  appre- 
hended until  an  advance  from  Palencia.  It  was  on  that  point 
therefore  that  attention  was  fixed.  Day  was  closing  when  Lord 
Wellington  came  upon  the  heights  and  said  all  was  quiet  at  Palen- 
cia and  that  the  enemy  must  now  be  driven  from  the  right  bank. 
General  Oswald  inquired  if  after  clearing  the  village  the  division 
was  to  remain  there  for  the  night.  His  lordship  replied,  the  village 
was  to  be  occupied  in  force  and  held  by  the  division  till  it  was 
withdrawn,  which  would  probably  be  very  early  in  the  morning. 
He  directed  the  first  brigade  under  Brigadier-General  Barnes  to 
attack  the  enemy's  flank,  the  second  under  Pringle  to  advance  in 
support  extending  to  the  left  so  as  to  succor  the  Spaniards  who 
wtre  unsuccessfully  contending  with  the  enemy  in  their  front. 
The  casualties  in  the  division  were  not  numerous,  especially  when 
the  fire  it  was  exposed  to  is  considered.  The  enemy  sustained  a 
comparative  heavy  loss.  The  troops  were  by  a  rapid  advance  of 
the  first  brigade  cut  off  from  the  bridge  and  forced  into  the  river, 
where  many  were  drowned.  The  allies  fell  back  in  the  morning 
unmolested.  John  Oswald,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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Memoir  an  the  Combat  of  Muriel  by  Captain  Hopkins^  fourth 
regiment. 

As  we  approached  Villa  Muriel  the  face  of  the  country  upon 
our  left  flank  as  we  were  then  retrograding  appeared  open ;  in  our 
front  ran  the  river  Carrion,  and  immediately  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  and  parallel  to  it  there  was  a  broad,  deep  dry  canal. 
On  our  passing  the  bridge  at  Villa  Muriel  we  had  that  village  on 
our  left,  from  the  margin  of  the  canal  the  ground  sloped  gradually 
up  into  heights,  the  summit  forming  a  fine  plateau.  Villa  Muriel 
was  occupied  by  the  brigadier  Pringle  with  a  small  detachment  of 
infantry,  but  at  the  time  we  considered  that  it  required  a  larger 
force,  as  its  maintenance  appeared  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  army ;  we  were  aware  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the  Carrion 
with  cavalry  and  also  that  Hill's  cagadores  had  given  way  at  an- 
other part  of  the  river.  Out  engineers  had  partly  destroyed  the 
bridge  of  Villa  Muriel,  the  enemy  attacked  the  village,  (at  the 
time  the  brigadier  and  his  staff  were  there,*)  passing  the  ruins  of 
the  bridge  by  means  of  ladders,  &c  .  The  enemy  in  driving  the 
detachment  from  the  village  made  some  prisoners.  We  retired  to 
the  plateau  of  the  heights,  under  a  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery, 
where  we  halted  in  close  column ;  the  enemy  strengthened  tl)e 
village. 

Lord  Wellington  arrived  with  his  staff  on  the  plateau,  and 
immediately  reconnoitred  the  enemy  whose  reinforcements  had 
arrived  and  were  forming  strong  columns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Lord  Wellington  immediately  ordered  some  artillery  to  be 
opened  on  the  enemy.  I  happened  to  be  close  to  the  head-quarter 
staff  and  heard  Lord  Wellington  say  to  an  aide-de-camp,  "  Tell 
Oswald  I  want  him."  On  Sir  John  Oswald  arriving  he  said, 
**  Oswald,  you  will  get  the  division  under  arms  and  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  village  and  retain  possession  of  it."  He  replied, 
"  My  lord,  if  the  village  should  be  taken  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
tenable."  Wellington  then  said,  "It  is  my  orders,  Grenei-al." 
Oswald  replied,  "My  lord,  as  it  is  your  orders  they  shall  be 
obeyed."  Wellington  then  gave  orders  to  him  "  that  he  should 
take  the  second  brigade  of  the  division  and  attack  in  line,  that  the 
first  brigade  should  in  column  first  descend  the  heights  on  the 
right  of  the  second,  enter  the  canal  and  assist  in  clearing  it  of  the 
enemy,"  and  saying,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Oswald.  I 
will  give  you  the  Spaniards  and  Alava  into  the  bargain,  headed 
by  a  company  of  the  ninth  regiment  upon  your  left."     The  attack 

*  A  tui»e  stopping  here  rairtled  me  about  the  bridge.  I  made  the  allies  paaR  bj 
huideri»  iubteud  of  the  Freuch. 

VOL.  v.— P  11 
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was  made  accordingly,  the  second  battalion  of  the  fourth  regiment 
being  leflt  in  reserve  in  column  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  exposed  to 
a  severe  cannonade  which  for  a  short  time  caused  them  some  con- 
fusion. The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  canal  and  village,  and 
the  prisoners  which  they  made  in  the  morning  were  retaken.  The 
enemy  lost  some  men  in  this  affair,  but  General  Alava  was 
wounded,  the  officer  commanding  the  company  of  Brunswickers 
killed,  and  several  of  the  division  killed  and  wounded.  During 
the  attack  Lord  Wellington  sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  under  a 
heavy  fire  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  troops  exposing  them- 
selves at  the  canal,  two  companies  defended  the  bridge  with  a 
detachment  just  arrived  from  England.  The  possession  of  the 
village  proved  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  retrograde  move- 
ment we  made  that  night  could  not  have  been  effected  with  safety 
had  the  enemy  been  on  our  side  of  the  river ;  as  it  was  we  were 
enabled  to  pass  along  the  river  with  all  arms  in  the  most  perfect 
security. 
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A    REPLY 

TO 

LORD  STRANGFORD'S  **  OBSERVATIONS,'* 

ETC.,  ETC. 


I  AM  told  Lord  Strangford's  observations  upon  my  work  require 
an  answer.     I  think  not,  but  yield  to  advice. 

I  deny  being  instigated  by  any  party  spirit  Lord  Strangford 
will  find  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1808,  how  party  writers 
handle  the  subject.  That  article  has  never  been  controverted,  and 
might  be  used  as  historical ;  but  I  rest  my  reply  upon  the  analysis 
of  his  lordship's  observations.  He  has  admitted  most  of  the 
essential  points  in  my  historical  notice  of  the  Portuguese  emigra- 
tion ;  and  his  apparent  contradictions  are  so  unskilfully,  or  rather 
60  skilfully  managed,  as  to  avoid  the  object  they  seem  to  aim  at. 

Page  4,  he  says  his  ^^  despatches  relating  to  the  Portuguese 
emigration  were  originaUy  written,  as  their  date  proclaims,  on 
board  the  Hibemia,"  and  he  adduces  Mr.  Elgar's  letter  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  fact ;  but  my  reference  was  not  to  despatches,  but 
that  single  despatch,  which  being  dated  '*  29th  of  November,  1808, 
H.M.S.  Hibernia,  off  the  Tagus,"  was  nevertheless  written  in  Mr. 
Canning's  house,  Brtiton-street,  on  the  19th  of  December:  hence 
neither  Mr.  Elgar's  letter  nor  Lord  Strangford's  assertion  touch 
the  question. 

Lord  Strangford  says,  '^  no  despatch  was  written  at  Salt  Hill^ 
nor  in  the  presence  of  Sir  James  Yeo ;"  and  "  it  is  absolutely 
untrue  that,  either  there  or  at  any  other  place, /row  the  day  he  lejl 
the  Tagus  to  that  of  his  arrival  in  London,  he  ever  wrote  one  line 
relating  to  public  business."  Mr.  Sylvester's  letter  is,  he  says, 
conclusive  on  that  head.  Now,  of  these  two  assertions  the  latter 
may  be  strictly  true,  yet  not  conclusive,  any  more  than  is  Mr. 
Sylvester's  letter ;  because  Lord  Strangford  arrived  in  London 
the  same  day*  that  he  arrived  at  Salt  Hill,  yet  he  wrote  on  that 

*  Lord  Strangford  Bays  he  arrived  in  Bruton-street  on  Saturday  nijB^ht  Cap- 
tain Yeo  thought  it  wa8  Sunday  oiorning  that  Lord  Strangford  and  himnelf  were 
together  at  Salt  Hill.  Can  his  lordHhip  have  made  a  mistake  of  a  day  in  thia 
lii9tauoe,  such  uh  lie  has  evidently  trade  in  his  despatch  relative  to  his  arrival  in 
Lisbon  the  27th  of  Moveniber? 
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day   and   in   Mr.   Canning's    house,  the   despatch   dated   ''29th 
November,  H.M.S.  Hibemia,  off  the  Tagus." 

**  Sir  James"*  Yeo's  presence  during  the  writing  at  Salt  Hill  is 
explicitly  denied  by  Lord  Strangford ;  but  my  words  were  "  con- 
Jidently  asserted,'*  meaning  thereby,  confidently  asserted  by  others, 
not  by  me.  I  repeat,  the  fact  has  been  so  asserted  by  many  persons ; 
a  written  assertion  of  it  was  before  me  at  the  time  of  penning  the 
expression.  I  knew  Sir  James  Yeo  was  the  original  authority, 
and  farther  information  to  the  same  purport  has  reached  me  since 
(see  Appendix  A) ;  nevertheless  I  considered  as  Sir  James  Yeo 
was  dead,  some  misconstruction  of  his  words  might  have  arisen, 
and  it  would  be  more  just  to  leave  that  matter  doubtful;  hence 
the  qualifying  expression,  **  it  is  confidently  asserted." 

Lord  Strangford's  denial  is,  however,  sufficient.  I  believe  Sir 
James  was  mistaken.  I  believe  the  letter  written  in  his  presence, 
and  sent  off  by  a  King's  messenger,  related  to  private,  not  to 
public  business :  and  if  my  work  should  reach  a  second  edition,  the 
text  shall  run  thus :  Lord  Strangford's  despatch,  dated  the  29th 
November,  H.M.S.  Hibemia,  off  the  Tagus,  but  really  written 
the  19th  December  at  Mr.  Canning's  house,  Bru ton-street, 
London. 

Lord  Strangford  assures  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  '^  some 
passages  tending  to  compromise  the  safety  of  individiuils,  to  give 
notice  to  his  Majesty's  enemies  of  intended  operations,  or  that  might 
prove  offensive  to  the  government  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  re- 
iccredited,"  a  reasonable  bill  of  exceptions  truly  I  no  essential  fact 
ontained  in  the  original  despatches  was  suppressed  in  the  revised 
one.  Perhaps  not ;  but  the  question  in  discussion  is,  whether  that 
despatch,  or  narrative,  or  composition,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  did  or  did  not  faithfully  relate  the  events  which  had  taken 
place?  Whether  it  gave  a  true  or  an  erroneous  impression  ot 
Lord  Strangfbrd's  exertions  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Portuguese 
emigration  ?  A  few  extracts  from  the  despatch  itself,  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  statement  now  put  forth  by  his  lordship,  will 
set  this  matter  in  a  fair  light. 

Lord  Strangford  in  Despatch,       Lord  Strangford  in  Observation 

"  I  accordingly  requested  an  Page  22,  paragraph  46.     *'  1 

•  audience  of  the  Prince  Regent,  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  night 

together  with  due  assurances  of  of  the  2Sth  instant,  and  ahnost 

protection  and  security ;  and  upon  immediately  saw  Mr.  A'Aranjo, 

receiving  H.  R.  Highness's  an-  who  was  already  on  board  ship. 

*  He  was  then  only  Captain  Yoo.    Lord  Strauford  weighs  bis  words  very 
nicely. 
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1  then  proceeded  to  the  vessel  in 
which  the  Prince  Regent  was 
embarked,  and  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  to  the  contrary  in 
Colonel  Napier's  note,  I  bad  a 
long  and  most  confidential  in- 
terview with  his  Royal  High- 
ness.  I  had  then,  as  Colonel 
Napier  truly  states,  no  power 
either  to  advance  or  retard  the 
emigration ;  but  when  did  I  ever 
assume  that  I  had,  or  take  any 
credit  to  myself  for  anything  that 
passed  at  that  interview  with  his 
Royal  Highness* 


flwer  I  proceeded  to  Lisbon  on 
the  27th,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Confiance,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce. 
I  had  immediately  most  interest- 
ing communications  with  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  the  particulars 
of  which  shall  be  fully  detailed 
in  a  future  despatch.  It  suffices 
to  mention  in  this  place  that  the 
Prince  Regent  wisely  directed  all 
his  apprehensions  to  a  French 
army,  and  all  his  hopes  to  an 
JSnglish  fleet ;  that  he  received 
the  most  explicit  assurances  from 
me,  that  his  Majesty  would  gen- 
erously overlook  those  acts  of 
unwilling  and  momentary  hosti- 
lity, &c.,  &c.,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  before  the  Tagus 
should  be  employed  to  protect 
his  retreat  from  lAsbon,  and  his 
voyage  to  the  Brazil." 


To  Lord  Strangford's  question  I  reply,  that  I  never  accused  him 
of  taking  credit  for  his  exertions  at  an  interview  had  the  night  of 
the  2Sth,  with  the  Prince  Regent  on  board  ship;  but  I  did  assert 
that  his  Bruton-street  despatch  conveyed  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  his  personal  proceedings.  I  assert  it  again.  A  despatch, 
stating  that  the  Lord  Strangfbrd  proceeded  to  Lisbon  the  27th,  and 
immediately  had  most  interesting  communications  with  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  Lord  Strangford  arrived 
in  the  night  of  the  2Sth,  and  saw  the  Prince  Regent  on  board  ship. 
This  goes  to  the  pith  of  the  question,  because  the  embarkation  of 
the  royal  family  took  place  on  the  27th ;  which,  coupled  with  the 
"  apprehensions  directed  to  a  French  army,"  the  "  hopes  to  an  Eng- 
lish fleet^'^  and  the  explicit  assurance  that  the  British  squadron 
"  would  protect^  the  prince's  "  retreat  from  Lisbon,*^  inevitably  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  his  lordship's  "  immediate  communications^* 
produced  the  resolution  to  embark :  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  erroneous. 

But  it  seems,  notwithstanding  my  assertion  to  the  contrary.  Lord 
Strangford  had  a  long  and  most  confidential  interview  with  the 
prince  regent  on  board  ship  on  the  night  of  the  28th.  The  ex- 
pression "  any  official  interview,"  taken  singly,  may  be  construed 
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to  mean,  that  Lord  Strangford  had  no  interview  whatever  with  tho 
Portuguese  prince ;  but  taken  with  its  context,  plainly  refers  only 
to  an  interview  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  emigration, 
and  in  that  sense  Lord  Strangford  admits  its  truth. 

Comparing  the  relative  merits  of  Lord  Strangford  and  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith,  with  reference  to  the  emigration,  I  acknowledge  that 
the  words  ^kept  a  naval  force  off  Lisbon"  do  imply  greater  activity 
and  zeal  by  the  English  ministers  than  the  facts,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Strangford,  will  justify.  I  will  substitute  the  word  **  sent  a  naval 
force." 

Lord  Strangford  rests  his  daim  on  a  long  series  of  previous 
negotiations.  I  do  not  deny  his  lordship's  perseverance  in  these 
negotiations ;  but  I  deny  that  his  perseverance  was  successful.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  despite  of  the  confiscation  of  English 
property,  and  the  detainer  of  English  subjects,  and  although  he 
was  himself  driven,  as  it  were  ignominiously  out  of  Lisbon  and 
forced  to  join  the  fleet  in  an  open  boat ;  and  although  these  insults 
were  put  forward  by  the  Portuguese  prince  as  a  peace-offering  to 
the  French  monarch.  Lord  Strangford  still  had  hopes  / 

The  prince  regent  was  timid  and  irresolute,  and  there  was  a 
powerful  court  faction  opposed  to  the  emigration ;  but  Lord  Strang- 
ford thought  fear  would  prevail  over  indolence,  that  the  prince 
would  finally  emigrate,  and  he  did  emigrate  I  Lord  Strangford 
guessed  well!  In  America  this  might  be  a  positive  merit,  but  there 
they  have  not  red  ribands.  Let  us,  however,  examine  a  little 
closer  into  the  facts,  as  given  by  his  lordship. 

Early  in  August,  the  prince  regent,  speaking  through  his  min- 
ister, solemnly  assured  Lord  Strangford  he  would  not  consent  to 
the  demand  for  confiscating  British  property  in  Portugal 

The  19th  of  August,  the  prince  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  which  he  declared  his  fixed  resolution  to  emi- 
grate, rather  than  sacrifice  his  honor  by  consenting  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  demands. 

The  2d  of  September,  a  council  being  held  at  Mafra,  it  was 
agreed  the  emigration  should  take  place  in  either  of  the  following 
cases.  1st,  If  the  French  should  attempt  to  compel  the  prince  to 
violate  the  rights  of  British  subjects  in  their  persons  or  property. 
2d,  If  an  overwhelming  French  force  should  cross  the  frontier  and 
take  possession  of  the  Portuguese  fortresses. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  Mr.  de  Lima,  a  Portuguese  courtier, 
returned  from  Paris ;  he  was  adverse  to  the  emigration,  and  the  8th 
of  November  aU  British  property  was  confiscated^  and  British 
subjects  detained  as  prisoners.  Here  then  the  first  contingency  on 
which  the  departure  of  the  prince  was  to  depend  had  taken  place. 
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Did  the  emigration  follow  ?  No !  but  the  British  minister  was 
driven  from  Lisbon.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  regent  privately 
assured  the  latter  he  would  emigrate  if  the  French  army  advanced. 

Meanwhile,  a  state  of  war  commenced,  Lord  Strangford's 
functions  ceased,  and  Sir  Sydney's  came  into  full  activity.  Lisbon 
and  St.  Ubes  were  blockaded,  and  Portuguese  ships  detained  for 
adjudication.  The  20th  of  November,  Junot  crossed  the  frontier ; 
the  24th,  a  council  was  held  by  the  prince  regent ;  the  second  case 
had  arrived,  the  emigration,  says  Lord  Strangford,  was  resolved 
upon,  the  prince's  promise  redeemed.  Not  so  fast,  my  lord.  A 
resolution  taken  in  the  council  of  Mafra,  was  to  emigrate  rather 
than  sacrifice  British  subjects  and  their  property ;  yet  when  the 
push  came,  the  first  were  detained,  the  second  was  confiscated. 
The  prince  regent  also  promised  the  king  of  England  that  he  would 
emigrate  rather  than  accede  to  the  demands  of  France  and  Spain ; 
yet  he  drove  the  king's  representative  from  his  court,  confiscated 
British  property,  and  made  British  subjects  prisoners  to  please  the 
French.  Thus,  according  to  Lord  Strangford,  he  broke  his  public, 
solemn,  voluntary  promise  to  the  sovereign  of  England,  when  he 
thought  by  so  doing  he  could  mollify  the  French  monarch.  Can 
it  then  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  broken  his  private  promise 
to  Lord  Strangford,  if  there  had  been  only  the  advance  of  the 
French  army  to  induce  him  to  keep  it? 

Those  causes  were,  1.  The  reception  of  a  Moniteur,  in  which 
it  was  intimated  by  a  man  who  rarely  broke  his  political  promises, 
that  the  Bouse  of  Bra^anza  should  not  reign*  2.  The  "  solitary 
letter^  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  which  offered  the  assistance  of  the 
English  fieet  to  forward  the  emigration,  and  menaced  Lisbon  with 
an  attack  if  that  measure  was  delayed. 

Lord  Strangford  says.  Sir  Sydney's  letter  had  no  influence  on 
the  prince  regent's  decision,  but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
the  resolution  of  the  24th  was  not  final ;  the  prince  desired  to  pro- 
crastinate ;  he  would  have  accepted  terms  from  Junot,  if  he  could 
have  got  them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  26th  that  the  resolution  to 
emigrate  was  irrevocably  fixed  (See  B.) 

Lord  Strangford  asserts,  that  Sir  Sydney's  letter  was  written 
under  his  authority;  Sir  Sydney's  story  runs  thus :  "The  whole 
question  of  their  departure,  or  remaining  prisoners  to  Junot,  turned 
on  my  opening  the  door  again,  on  my  single  judgment,  after  it  had 
been  shut  by  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Strangford  from  Lisbon,  and 
the  consequent  beginning  of  a  state  of  war,  and  my  exercising  my 
single  discretion  in  not  allowing  that  state  to  continue." 

Between  conflicting  authorities,  we  may  choose.  I  follow  Sir 
Sydney's  version.     First,  because  Lord  Strangford  had  no  autho^ 
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rtVy,  his  functions  had  ceased.  Sir  Sydney,  acting  under  an  Ad- 
miralty warrant,  founded  on  the  order  in  council  of  November, 
1807,  was  entitled  to  seize  all  Portuguese  vessels,  even  the  royal 
fleet,  as  prizes,  without  reference  to  Lord  Strangford,  who,  as  I  am 
informed,  had  actually  applied  to  Sir  Sydney  for  a  frigate  to  con- 
vey him  to  England,  previous  to  this  letter  having  been  written. 
Second,  because  the  letters  marked  (D.  E.  F.)  said  by  Lord  Strang- 
ford to  prove  his  having  authorized  the  letter  in  question,  relate, 
not  to  the  letter  conveying  the  threat  of  an  attack  on  Lisbon,  but 
one  relating  to  the  blockade  of  the  Tagus  and  St.  Ubes.  Sir  Syd- 
ney Smith  may  say  whether  his  letter  was  not  shown,  cifter  signa- 
ture, by  him  to  Lord  Strangford,  for  the  express  purpose  of  prov- 
ing to  his  lordship  that  his  authority  was  at  an  end,  and  the  admiral 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Canning's  speeches  are  triumphantly  quoted  by  Lord  Strang- 
ford in  proof  of  his  merits.  The  testimony  would  be  more  valu- 
able if  the  despatch  had  not  been  composed  in  Bruton-8ti*eet.  Mr. 
Canning's  spoken  speeches  upon  Portuguese  affairs,  have  not  always 
been  considered  good  authority  even  by  himself;  witness  the  alte- 
ration in  the  printed  version  of  his  celebrated  oration  delivered  in 
1827. 

What  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Canning's  testimony  ?  That  Lord 
Strangford  had  all  along  affirmed^  that  he  hid  predicted  the  emi- 
gration would  take  place ;  that  he  had  been  employed  to  advise  and 
to  urge  that  splendid  and  magnanimous  emigration.  Splendid  and 
magnanimous  I  To  abandon  a  brave  and  generous  people  is  then 
splendid  I  To  fly  trembling  from  the  face  of  an  enemy  is  magna- 
nimous! We  oflen  hear  of  a  magnanimous  death  in  defence  of 
one's  country — a  magnanimous  running  away  is  new. 

Lord  Strangford  predicted  this  magnanimous  and  splendid  mea- 
sure. So  Lord  Liverpool  once  talked  of  a  march  to  Paris,  and  in 
due  time  it  happened.  I  believe  Lord  Liverpool  does  not  wear  a 
Waterloo  medal,  and  I  believe  Lord  Strangford's  predictions  would 
have  failed,  if  the  Moniteury  containing  the  intimation  relative  to 
the  House  of  Braganza  had  not  been  received,  and  if  Sir  Sydney 
Smith's  '^solitary  letter  ^^  had  not  arrived  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
fear  created  by  the  Moniteur. 

If  the  prince  had  really  resolved  to  emigrate  previously,  why 
were  his  ships  not  prepared  for  the  voyage  ?  why  all  the  confusion 
and  distress  to  individuals  from  the  want  of  previous  arrangement 
when  he  did  embark?  why  was  the  British  property  confiscated? 
why  was  the  British  minister  driven  from  the  court  ?  why,  if  the 
prince  was  so  friendly  to  the  English,  in  such  confidential  inter- 
course with  the  British  minister,  why,  I  ask,  did  that  minister  leave 
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him  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  very  valuable  property  and  many 
British  subjects  were  still  in  Portugal  when  he  signed  the  decree  of 
confiscation. 

It  is  clear  as  a  Lisbon  sun,  and  Lord  Strangford  says  as  much 
in  paragraph  forty-fi"^,  that  this  weak  prince  would,  between 
powerful  contending  factions,  have  vacillated  until  Junot  reached 
his  palace,  had  not  the  Moniteur  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  mollify- 
ing the  French,  and  Sir  Sydney's  vigorous  negotiation  put  an  end 
to  his  indolence.  Ifj  therefore,  the  red  riband  was  a  reward  for 
inducing  the  splendid  and  magnanimous  ininning  away  of  the  prince 
regent,  it  should  be  cut  into  three  parts,  one  for  Lord  Strangford, 
one  for  Sir  Sydney,  one  for  the  writer  of  the  Moniteur. 

I  do  not  ask  Lord  Strangford  if  the  prince  expressed  his  surprise^ 
that  the  Bruton-street  despatch  represented  him  as  influenced  to 
emigrate  by  Lord  Strangfbrd's  remonstrance ;  I  do  not  ask  if  it  be 
not  a  mistake  in  his  BnUon-street  despatch  to  say  he  accompanied 
the  prince  regent  in  his  passage  over  the  bar  of  Lisbon  ;  I  do  not 
ask  if  the  captain  of  the  Hibernia  was  not  the  first  Englishman  the 
prince  met  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  Lisbon,  until  after  he 
had  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  know  the  prince  said  all 
this  when  in  the  Brazils ;  but  I  am  content  to  establish  the  general 
accuracy  of  my  own  historical  note.  I  have  asserted  positively 
only  three  essential  facts.  1st,  Lord  Strangford's  Bruton-street 
despatch  did  not  do  justice  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  2d,  it  gave  an 
eiToneous  impression  of  his  lordship's  own  proceeding.  3d,  Lord 
Strangford  got  a  red  riband  for  it.  i  have  shown  it  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  admiral;  Lord  Strangford's  own  statements  prove 
that  it  did  give  an  erroneous  account  of  his  proceedings  on  the  27th; 
but  it  appears  he  got  the  red  riband  for  his  predictions. 


Lord  Strangford  has  published  a  second  Pamphlet  in  defence  of 
himself.  I  would  have  answered  it,  had  not  his  lordship  caused 
criminal  j>roceedings  to  be  taken  against  Mr.  Murdo  Young,  the 
editor  of  the  Sun^  for  some  peculiarly  harsh  and  insulting  observa- 
tions upon  Lord  Strangford  in  this  matter.  Lord  Brougham, 
counsel  for  Mr.  Young,  maintained  the  justice  of  his  client's  obser- 
vations, and  the  result  saved  me  the  trouble  of  writing.  For 
when  Mr.  Tyndal,  attorney-general,  defended  Lord  Strangford's 
proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  usual  to  make  the  public 
despatch  false,  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley  pithily  observed,  that  "  Ad  liked 
honesty  in  all  places^*  and  the  court  refusing  his  lordship  a  remedy, 
discharged  the  rule  for  a  trial. 

«9 
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APPENDIX. 


iMer  from  Mr.  Smith  to  Colonel  (?.  Napier. 

Dawlish,  Jane  16, 1828. 
Dear  Sib, — ^Li  reply  to  yoar  inquiry,  made  on  the  part  of  your 
brother,  I  can  safely  say,  that  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has 
heard  the  report  of  a  despatch  having  been  written  at  Salt  Hill ; 
for  I  have  heard  it  too,  and  my  informant  was  Captain  Yeo  (after- 
wards Sir  James  Yeo). 

He  told  me  that  he  saw  Lord  Strangford  write  at  Salt  Hill  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  despatch,  and  that  what  was  then  written  was 
sent  off  by  a  king's  messenger.  This  impression  (whether  mistaken 
or  not)  was  what  was  on  Sir  James  Yeo's  mind,  I  am  perfectly 
certain ;  but  I  can  myself  speak  only  to  the  fact  of  his  having  oom« 
municate%l  it  to  me. 

I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  D.  Smith. 


(B.) 


Lettef  from  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Graham  Moore^  K.  O.  B^ 
to  Lieutenant'  Colonel  Wm.  Nupier. 

CoBHAM,  Surrey,  June  4,  1828. 
My  dear  Napier, — ^I  have  a  perfect  recollection  qi  having 
been  informed  by  different  Portuguese  gentlemen  amongst  those 
who  accompanied  the  late  King  of  Portugal  (at  that  time  prince 
regent)  to  the  Brazils,  that  his  embarking  on  the  27th  day  of 
November,  1807,  was  a  measure  not  resolved  upon  until  the  day 
previous  to  its  taking  place ;  that  the  prince  had  always  entertained 
some  hopes  of  being  able  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  French; 
that  he  never  would  have  ventured  on  the  step  he  did,  had  the 
British  squadron  not  appeared ;  and  that  a  letter  sent  in  by  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  turned  the  scale.  He  had  long  been  wavering  and 
changing,  according  to  the  news  and  reports  of  the  day,  and  scarcely 
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anybody  at  Lisbon  thought  that  he  would  put  his  declared  intention 
into  execution,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  accounts  for  the  unpre- 
pared state  the  fleet  was  in  when  it  run  out  of  the  Tagus,  which, 
for  confusion,  dirt,  and  disorder,  exceeded  any  scene  I  ever  beheld. 
From  all  that  I  learned  in  the  Brazils,  and  from  what  passed  off 
Lisbon  and  on  the  passage,  my  opinion  has  ever  been,  that  the 
presence  of  the  British  squadron  off  Lisbon,  the  message  sent  in 
by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  army 
under  Junot,  thus  placing  him,  as  one  might  say,  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  were  the  real  causes  of  the  emigration  of  the 
prince  regent  and  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  the  Brazils.  I 
have  also  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  disgust  which  everybody,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  felt  when  the  despatch  signed  Strangford,  and 
dated  "  His  Majesty's  ship  Hibemia,  off  the  Tagus,  Nov.  29, 1807," 
appeared  there.  It  seems  to  me  of  very  little  importance  whether 
that  despatch  were  written  at  Salt  Hill  or  in  Mr.  Canning's  apart* 
laents  in  London. 

I  am,  &c.,  &C., 

Graham  Mooujb. 
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A 

EETLY  TO  VARIOUS  OPPONENTS, 


OBSERVATIONS  ILLUSTRATING  SIR  J.  MOORE'S  CAMPAIGNS. 


Anonymous  periodical  criticisms  are  like  wasps,  thej  sting  and 
die ;  but  elaborate  writings,  argumentative,  and  imputing  inaccu- 
racy, are  different.  I  speak  only  of  English  works  ;  to  meet  Span- 
ish writers  would  be  endless  labor.  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple's  excel- 
lent Memoirs,  published  after  my  second  volume  had  appeared, 
show  I  have  not  strained  my  authorities ;  and  if  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient, I  have  no  other  justification  as  regards  Spain. 

The  English  publications  which  I  propose  to  notice,  are — 

1.  Notes  on  the  Campaign  of  1808-9  in  the  North  of  PortugaL 

By  Colonel  Sorrel. 

2.  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War.     By  Major  Leith  Hay. 

fi.  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns.     By  the  Author  of  Cyril 
Thornton. 

4.  Strictures  upon  Colonel  Napier's   History  of  the  Peninsular 

War.     Anonymous. 

5.  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     By  Major  Moyle  Sherer. 

Colonel  SorreVs  Notes. — These  were  dictated  by  Sir  David 
Baird  in  the  notion  that  I  and  other  authors  aimed  to  lower  his 
reputation ;  a  design  not  to  be  discovered  in  what  I  have  said  of 
that  brave  officer.  But  history  would  indeed  be  ^^  an  old  almanac,'' 
if,  out  of  respect  to  persons,  errors  influencing  great  events  were 
suppressed.  In  this  view  only  have  I  censured  Sir  D.  Baird,  and 
I  will  now  justify  my  censures,  yet  my  own  mistakes  acknowledge, 
with  a  sincere  wish  that  they  were  fewer. 

1.  It  is  charged  as  a  fault,  that  I  said,  "  the  rear  of  Sir  D. 
Baird^$  column  extended  beyond  Lugo  on  the  2^th  November ^ 
1808." 

The  simple  fact  Colonel  Sorrel  does  not  deny,  but  says  that 
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"the  column  was  well  closed  up  to  Astorgabythe  29th  of  Novem- 
ber." Nevertheless,  Sir  D.  Baird  informed  Sir  John  Moore  that 
his  troops  cotdd  not  he  concentrated  at  Astorga  until  the  Ath  of  De^ 
cember* 

2.  My  work  states,  that  previously  to  his  knowing  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Tudela,  "  Sir  J.  Moore  proposed  in  case  he  could  draw 
the  extended  wings  of  his  army  together  in  good  time,  to  abandon 
all  communication  with  Portugal,  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  and  drawing  round  him  all  he  could  of  the  Spanish  forces^ 
defend  the  southern  provinces,  trusting  to  the  effect  which  such  an 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  Spaniards  would  pro^ 
ducer 

Colonel  Sorrel  thinks  this  "  must  he  a  mistake.**  But  Sir  J. 
Moore's  letter  to  Mr.  Frere  proves  the  fact.t  "  Had  this  army  been 
united  and  ready  to  act  at  the  time  of  General  Castanos'  defeat, 
much  as  I  think  it  would  have  been  risking  it,  yet  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  marched  on  Madrid,  and  to  have  shared  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  If  I  could  not  have  sustained  myself  there, 
I  thought  by  placing  myself  behind  the  Tagus,  I  might  give  the 
broken  armies  and  the  people  of  Spain,  if  they  had  any  patriotism 
left,  an  opportunity  to  assemble  round  me  and  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  the  capital.  That  this  was  my  intention  is  known  to  the 
officers  with  me  who  are  in  my  confidence ;  it  is  known  also  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  to  whom  I  had  imparted  it  in  one  of  my  late  letters." 

3.  Colonel  Sorrel  corrects  me  for  saying  Sir  D.  Baird  retreated 
to  ViUa  Franca  without  orders,  and  that  stores  were  destroyed  at 
Astorga, 

I  admit  the  first  to  be  an  error.  Nevertheless  a  retrograde 
movement  without  orders  from  Sir  J.  Moore  was  commenced, 
Crauford's  brigade  had  passed  Astorga  before  the  retreat  was 
countermanded ;  and  I  can  assure  Colonel  Sorrel,  I  did  myself 
walk  ankle-deep  in  spirits  poured  into  the  streets. 

4.  It  is  hinted  I  should  not  have  censured  Sir  D.  Baird  for  send- 
ing an  important  despatch  by  a  private  dragoon,  who  got  drunk 
and  lost  it.  "  It  is  doubtful,  aho**  Colonel  Sorrel  complains, 
"  whether  the  expression  *  blameoMe  irregularity ^*  is  applied 
to  the  inattention  of  the  general  or  the  drunkenness  of  the 
dragoon,'' 

He  intimates  also  that  to  say  Sir  J.  Moore  personally  directed 
the  movements  of  Sir  D.  Baird's  division  in  the  battle,  is  deroga- 
tory of  the  latter's  reputation.  I  cannot  admit  this.  A  general- 
in -chief  must  be  somewhere;  where  he  is  he  must  direct     But 

♦  Vide  Moore's  Narrative,  p.  79. 
t  Moore's  Narrative,  p.  156. 
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touching  the  matter  of  the  dragoon,  I  imputed  "  UamecMe  irregii- 
laritff*  to  the  general ;  and  justify  it  by  the  following  statement  of 
Sir  J.  Moore's  aide-de-camp  who  carried  the  despatch. 

"  On  the  night  that  the.  rear  of  the  army  passed  through  Villa 
Franca,  and  halted  at  a  small  village  about  two  leagues  and  a  half 
from  that  town.  Sir  J.  Moore  sent  Captain  Greorge  Napier,  one  of 
his  cddes'de-camp,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  des- 
patches for  Sir  D.  Baird,  enclosing  orders  to  Lieutenant-generals 
Hope  and  Fraser,  the  nature  of  which  orders  was  to  prevent  Lieu- 
tenant-general Fraser's  division  proceeding  on  the  road  towards 
Vigo,  and  to  make  them  halt  at  Lugo,  as  Sir  J.  Moore  had,  owing 
to  many  circumstances,  altered  his  intention  of  proceeding  with  the 
army  to  Vigo.  When  Sir  John  delivered  these  despatches  to 
Captain  Napier,  he  said,  "  Have  you  a  good  horse,  Napier  ?  you 
must  get  to  Nogales  to  Sir  D.  Baird  before  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, if  possible,  as  otherwise  Sir  David  will  have  marched  and  then 
ygu  must  follow  him."  Sir  John  also  gave  Captain  N.  particular 
orders  to  be  very  careful  of  the  despatches  as  they  were  of  the 
greatest  consequence ;  and  to  tell  Sir  David  "  to  forward  those  which 
were  enclosed  to  Generals  Hope  and  Fraser  as  quick  as  possible.*' 

**  When  Captain  Napier  arrived  at  Nogales,  which  he  did  a  few 
minutes  afler  five  o'clock,  he  found  Sir  David  in  bed,  and  delivered 
him  ihe  despatches  and  orders.  Sir  David  asked,  '*  If  he  (Captain 
N.)  was  to  go  on  with  those  for  Generals  Hope  and  Fraser?"  "  No, 
feir,  unless  you  have  no  other  person  to  send ;  in  that  case,  of  course 
I  will  proceed,  but  I  must  first  get  a  fresh  horse.'*  Sir  David  then 
said,  "  Were  you  ordered  by  Sir  J.  Moore  to  proceed  with  these 
letters  to  General  Hope?"  Captain  N.  replied,  "  My  orders  were 
to  deliver  the  despatches  to  you,  and  you  were  to  forward  those 
for  Lieut.- Generals  Hope  and  Fraser,  with  aU  care  and  despatch.'* 
On  this  he  said,  "  Very  well ;''  and  in  about  two  hours  aftery  or 
perhaps  not  quite  so  Umg^  he  sent  the  despatches  off  by  an  orderly 
dragoon  of  the  fifteenth  regiment.  Sir  David  marched  soon  after- 
wards, with  his  division,  to  some  heights  on  the  road  towards  Lugo^ 
about  two  or  three  short  leagues  from  Nogales ;  and  towards  the 
evening  he  came  back  himself  to  Nogales,  and  said  to  Captain 
Napier,  who  was  waiting  there  until  Sir  J.  Moore  should  arrive, 
"  By  God,  the  rascal  of  a  dragoon  by  whom  I  sent  those  despatches 
this  morning,  has  got  drunk,  and  lost  them."  Upon  which  Captain 
N.  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  went  off  to  report  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Sir  J.  Moore,  whom  he. met  on  the  hill  coming  down 
into  Nogales.  "  He  seemed  quite  astonished  and  displeased  with 
Sir  D.  Baird  foi*  having  sent  despatches  by  an  orderly  dragoon, 
which  were  of  such  consequence  that  the  commander  of  the  forces 
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thought  it  necessary  to  send  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp  with 
them." 

Two  forced  marches  were  thus  imposed  upon  M^Kenzie  Eraser's 
division,  which  occasioned  great  distress  and  loss.  Here  I  must 
observe  that  I  never  meaned,  nor  did  attribute  blame  to  that  gen- 
eral, whose  conduct  was  strictly  in  unison  with  his  orders ;  yet  I 
have  heard  that  his  friends  were  hurt ;  perhaps  at  the  lightness  of 
the  expression,  "  Pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago,"  a  trifling  conceit,  unsuit- 
able to  the  occasion. 

Narrative  of  the  Pentnstdar  War. — Major  Leith  Hay  is  pleased 
so  to  term  a  narrative  of  his  personal  adventures  during  about 
half  the  period  that  war  lasted.  He  seems  offended  that  I  should 
have  exposed  the  foolish  conduct  of  the  military  agents  em- 
ployed at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  insurrection ;  yet 
he  has  not,  and  could  not,  disprove  my  statements,  seeing  they  are 
supported  by  the  letters  of  the  agents  themselves ;  the  public  voice 
has  proclaimed  their  justice.*  He  says,  indeed,  "  that  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  agents,  with  exception  only  of  Colonel  Coxe  and 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  one  sweeping  and  unqualified  censure, 
appears  as  little  worthy  of  history  as  it  probably  will  be  hereafter 
considered  of  notice;"  and  that  to  answer  me  he  has  only  to  mention 
the  names  of  **  Colonels  Paisley,  Jones,  Lefevre,  and  BirchJ*  But  I 
have  not  included  the  whole  in  one  sweeping  censure ;  and  the  last- 
named  officers,  whose  talents  I  acknowledge,  and  one  of  whom. 
Colonel  Birch,  I  especially  quoted  as  giving  good  intelligence,  were 
not  agents,  but  on  the  staff  of  an  agent.  Their  just  views  place  in 
disadvantageous  light  the  errors  of  General  Leith,  under  whom 
they  acted. 

Major  Leith  Hay  decries  my  work,  but  says  his  own  is  founded 
on  authentic  documents,  meaning,  his  own  memoranda.  They  will 
scarcely  guide  posterity.  For  treating  of  the  battle  of  Busaco,  he 
says,t  "  on  the  forenoon  of  the  26th  Sept.  I  was  directed  to  ad- 
vance in  front  with  a  squadron  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  and  report 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  roads  close  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mondego,  directly  communicating  with  the  valley  of  Laran- 
geira.  In  the  execution  of  this  service  we  proceeded  two  leagues 
without  encountering  an  enemy." — ^"  As  we  rode  forward,  a  can- 
nonade and  fire  of  musketry  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  St.  Com- 
badao,  where  the  Duke  of  £lchingen  and  General  Regnier  were 
forcing  back  upon  the  position  the  advance  of  the  allied  army.' 
Now  St.  Combadao  is  twenty  miles  from  Busaco ;  the  light  division 

*  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 
t  ibid.,  p.  281. 
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and  Pack's  brigade  formed  "the  advance  of  the  army;"  the  former 
never  were  within  ten  miles  of  Combadao,  and  Pack  retired  from 
thence,  without  an  action,  on  the  22d.  Moreover,  on  the  26th  of 
September,,  when  Major  Hay  heard  this  wonderful  firing  at  ^>)m- 
badao,*  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  and  General  Reynier  were,  and 
had  been  from  one  o'clock  of  the  25th,  immediately  in  front  of  Bu- 
saco,  and  their  light  troops  were  actually  skirmishing  with  the 
British  in  that  position  which  the  major  had  just  left  two  leagues 
in  his  rear !  It  would  appear  that  Major  Hay  has  trusted  to  very 
bad  memoranda. 

Strictures  upon  Colonel  Napier^s  History, — Although  anonymous. 
1  notice  this  pamphlet,  written  in  defence  of  Lord  Beresford,  be- 
cause the  writer  would  have  it  understood  that  he  is  Lord  Beresford, 
or  that  he  writes  from  his  lordship's  dictation.  I,  however,  think 
Lord  Beresford's  knowledge  would  reject  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
work,  and  his  modesty  shrink  from  dictating  such  gross  praise  of 
himself.t  It  is  not  credible.  Lord  Beresford  should  describe  him- 
self ** as  a  wise,  firm  and  conciliatory  person^^ — "-4  man  whose 
qualifications  eminently  fitted  him  for  high  important  trusts^* — **-4» 
officer  of  zeal,  temper,  discretion,  and  intelligence^^ — ^  A  distin^ 
guished  commander,  capable  ff  the  greatest  things,*' — ^A  person 
evincing  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  skiU  in  the  various  principles 
by  which  the  human  heart  is  actuated,  and  a  facility  in  influencing 
and  directing  theifi,  ranked  amongst  the  exclusive  characteristics  of 
the  highest  class  of  mankind. **X 

This  annonymous  author  gives  me  credit  for  "  very  considerable 
qualities  as  an  historian,"  and  belives  "  my  errors  are  unintentional,** 
arising  from  " inaccurate  information**  And  he  answers  my  state- 
ments "  lest  a  work  of  such  pretensions  to  consideration  sitouM  bias 
posterity  *^%  Alas  for  posterity  I  He  fears  it  will  be  biased  by  **an 
adopter  and  propagator  of  foolish  and  trumpery  reports*  — ^^Aper^ 
son  (f  easy  credulity*' — "  Of  extraordinary  ignorance  of  facts  and 
of  topography^* — "  Writing  from  ex  parte  and  false  iiifonsiation^* — ' 
*'  Presumptuous^* — "  Inexperienced,'* — "-4  caviller,*' — '^A  mere  tsol- 
dier  of  theory,  presuming  to  discuss  the  abilities,  the  opinions,  and 
the  conduct  of  so  able  and  distinguished  an  officer  as  Lord  Beres- 
ford,** — "^w  his  I  or  i  an  without  Iderary  integrity  or  fairness,*' — "-4 
special  pleader,** — "-4w  illogicol  reasoner," — "-4/i  intrepiu  assertor,'* 
— ^^Excessively  deficient  in  the  most  essential  qualities,** — o«y^  whose 

*  Napier's  History. 

t  Pages  7,  8,  9,  et  passim, 

i  Pajpres  1  and  126. 

I  I'agcs  6,  7,  8,  et  ^Hssim. 
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**  InteUecttud  vision  is  thickly  affuscated  hy  the  mist  of  party  pr^'u* 
dices." 

As  indications  of  "  galled  withers,"  this  may  pass,  but  in  the 
same.vein  I  am  told  I  "  know  nothing  of  Lord  Beresford  whatever^** 
had  ^^  given  myself  no  trouble  to  inquire  into  his  military  services  or 
his  personal  character^* — "  Did  not  know  when,  or  where,  or  how, 
that  distinguished  officer  had  been  employed,*'' — and  with  "  a  common 
and  most  senseless  prejudice,  which  is  often  found  in  connexion  with 
a  certain  class  of  political  opinions,  took  it  for  granted  that  because 
Lord  Beresford  was  highly  allied,  he  must  necessarily  be  deficient  in 
prof essional  skill ;  and  because  he  possessed  thcU  family  patronage 
which  might  bring  his  merits  into  notice,  it  must  follow  as  an  in* 
evitable  consequence,  that  he  covld  not  be  in  possession  of  the  merit 
that  might  deserve  it** 

Being  at  least  as  nobly  connected  as  Lord  Beresford,  I  leave  his 
"  high  alliances  "  to  those  whom  they  concern  ;  his  family  patronage 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  for  his  military  services  I  will  give 
some  tokens  of  inquiry  about  them.  This  pamphleteer  calls  me  a 
**  mere  Foldier  of  theory,"  yet  I  have  seen  more  and  harder  cam- 
paigns than  Lord  Beresford  saw,  before  he  attained  the  command 
of  the  Portuguese  army.  I  begin  with  his  lordship's  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  his  firs=t  essay  as  a  general-in-chief.  Many  curious 
details  of  that  event  have  been  related  to  me  by  eye-witnesses,  but 
suffice  it  to  say,  Lord  Beresford  was  there  completely  beaten,  and 
laid  down  his  arms. 

His  next  appearance  was  as  commandant  of  the  isLmd  of  Madeira, 
secretly  delivered  to  England  in  trust  by  the  Prince  of  PortugaL 
The  Portuguese  declare,  that,  in  violation  of  this  trust.  Lord  Beres- 
ford made  the  authorities  swear  allegiance  to  George  III.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  that.  He  governed  the  island  well  or  ill  for  some 
months. 

At  Coruna,  he  commanded  the  brigade  covering  the  embarkation. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  but  if  a  conversation,  such  as  I  have  heard, 
did  really  take  place  between  him  and  an  eminent  staff-officer,  his 
lordship  did  not  then  rate  the  honor  so  high  as  his  defender  does 
now. 

These  indications  that  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of  Lord  Beres- 
ford's  services,  before  he  commanded  the  Portuguese  forces,  are 
only  given  in  answer  to  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet ;  and  for  my 
knowledge  of  his  services  after  he  attained  that  command,  let  my 
work  vouch.  1  may  have  seen  them  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  I 
may  have  been  "  incapable  from  the  circumstances  of  my  military 
life,  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
qeneral  of  a  large  corps  has  to  contend  withJ^  1  may  have  had  my 
VOL.  v.— Q 
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**  intellectual  vision  affuscated  hy  the  mists  of  paHy  pr^udice  /*  but 
my  opinion  still  is,  that  Marshal  Beresford  was  not  ^  a  distin^ 
guished  commander^^ — not  an  "  enterprising  general^' — ^not  "  capa* 
hie  of  ike  greatest  ihings."  If  I  am  wrong,  his  deeds  are  before 
the  world  to  obviate  my  conclusions;  great  actions  cannot  be 
smothered  with  ink.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is,  however, 
unjustifiable  in  saying  I  have  ''  hinted  Biprofessional  backwardness** 
I  have  strictly  confined  myself  to  measuring  Marshal  Beresford's 
military  capacity  by  the  standard  of  his  exploits.  Nor  will  it 
serve  to  cry  out — political  prejudice !  I  have  nowhere  attacked 
Lord  Wellington,  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Lynedoch,  Lord  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  Sir  Edward  Paget,  and  others  whose  political  opinions 
were  the  same  as  Lord  Beresford's.  I  proceed  to  examine  my 
opponent's  arguments. 

L  Treating  of  Lord  Beresford's  appointment,  I  said  : — ^^  The 
Portuguese  regency,  whether  spontaneously,  or  brought  thereto  by 
previous  negotiation,  offered  the  command  of  all  the  native  troops 
to  an  English  general,  with  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  military 
discipline,  to  appoint  British  officers  to  the  command  of  regiments, 
and  to  act  without  control  in  any  measure  he  should  judge  fitting 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Portuguese  army." 

"  It  is  said,  Sir  J.  Doyle,  Sir  J.  Murray,  General  Beresford,  and 
even  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  Earl  of  Moira,  sought  for  the 
appointment.  The  last  was  undoubtedly  well  fitted  by  his  courtly 
manners,  his  high  rank,  and  his  talents,  in  the  cabinet  and  the 
field,  for  such  an  office ;  but  powerful  parliamentary  interest  pre- 
vailing. Major-general  Beresford  was  appointed,  to  the  great  dis- 
content of  many  oflicers  of  superior  rank,  who  were  displeased 
that  a  man  without  any  visible  claim  to  superiority  should  be 
placed  over  their  heads." 

**  ITiis  short  eoctract"  says  the  pamphleteer,  " contains  as  many 
fallacies  as  li7ies"  "  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  in  any 
other  historian  a  passage  equally  short,  and  equally  abounding  m 
misstatements  and  mistakes'*  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
Marshal  Beresford  nevtr  applied  for  the  appointment ;  doubts  if 
the  other  officers  named  did  so ;  is  indignant  it  should  be  supposed 
pat  liamentary  interest  influenced  the  matter ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  a  piece  of  bad  composition,  endeavors  to  convict  me  of  "  arguing 
uj^on  a  rumor  as  if  it  were  a  certainty,  with  a  view  to  draw  an 
unfair  conclusion  against  Lord  BeresfordJ* 

Rigorously  speaking,  lie  is  entitled  to  prefer  this  last  charge, 
because  the  notice  of  Lord  Moira's  qualifications  separates  the 
members  of  my  sentence  in  a  slovenly  manner ;  take  that  away, 
or  put  it  in  a  parenthesis,  and  the  whole  passage  will,  as  intended, 
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rest  on  the  rumor.  This  writer,  indeed,  rebukes  me  for  noticing 
rumor ;  but  the  fact  being  interesting  and  probable,  why  should  I 
have  suppressed  it  ?  And  what  are  the  misstatements  ?  What 
the  fallacies  of  which  I  am  accused  ? 

1.  Marahal  Beresford  never  asked  for  the  office^  and  therefore  par- 
liamentary interests  covld  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 

It  is  the  essential  business  of  a  government,  conducted  on  a 
system  of  patronage,  to  solicit  men  of  powerful  families  to  accept 
great  offices;  and  who  more  powerful  than  the  Beresfords? 
This  system  is  now  declared  to  be  on  its  death-bed,  but  was  it  in 
its  infancy  in  1809  ? 

2.  The  Fortuguese  Regency  never  offered  Lord  Beresford  full 
power. 

I  confess  my  error  here,  and  will  explain  how  it  arose.  In 
Lord  Castlereagh's  instructions  to  Sir  J.  Cradock,  I  found  the 
regency  had  applied  for  an  "  English  general  to  organize  and  com- 
mand their  army"  I  knew  that  twelve  days  after  Lord  Beres- 
ford arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  did  in  fact  exercise  a  complete  control 
over  the  Portuguese  army.  It  appears,  those  twelve  days  were 
devoted  to  difficult  negotiations  ;*  that  the  marshal  and  Mr.  Villiers 
had  "  a  world  of  difficulties"  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers,  which 
were  "  most  reluaantly  conceded  to  the  determined  representations 
of  the  British  Minister"  Of  those  negotiations  I  found  no  trace 
in  Lord  Castlereagh  s  despatches,  nor  in  Lord  Wellington's  letter, 
nor  in  Sir  J.  Cradock's  correspondence ;  hence  my  error,  insigni- 
ficant in  itself,  was  difficult  to  avoid:  nevertheless  I  stated  the  tJEict 
with  some  doubt,  as  the  expression  ''^whether  sporUaneotisly  or 
brought  thereto  by  previous  negotiation"  sufficiently  proves.  This 
is  the  only  foundation  for  the  abuse  so  liberally  bestowed. 

I  will  now  show  that  this  writer  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
difficulty  of  the  negotiations;  and  when  he  states  that  one  of 
Marshal  Beresibrd's  qualifications  for  the  command  was  his  being 
^*' perfectly  conversant  with  the  language  of  the  people"^  he  states 
that  which  a  better  authority  than  he  can  be  contradicts. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Marshal  Beresford  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, Chamuscfi,  ^ih  Jan.,  1811. 

"On  Lord  Castlereagh's  communicating  to  me  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  I  should  proceed  to  Portugal  to  fill  the  situation  I 
now  hold,  it  was  my  duty  to  point  out  to  his  lordship  what  my 
experience  in  the  country  had  made  me  think  absolutely  necessary 
to  fulfil  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  the  views  of  his  Majesty, 

♦  Page  12. 
t  Page  8. 
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and  of  bis  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  in  giving  to  a  British 
general  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  army  ;  and,  amongst 
other  things,  I  represented  it  as  necessary  that  in  all  things  re- 
specting the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  army,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief should  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  rewards  and  punishments 
should  be  exclusively  with  him.  These  claims  Lord  Castlereagh 
told  me  Mr.  Canning  would  give  directions  to  his  Majesty's  envoy 
here  to  stipulate  for,  and  that  I  need  not  undertake  the  task  until 
they  were  granted.  I  consequently,  on  my  arrival,  declined 
accepting  the  command,  on  waiting  on  the  regency,  till  Mr.  Villiers 
should  have  made  these  necessary  stipulations,  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  ofier  he  had  some  conference  with  the  regency^  I  put  down, 
at  his  desire  in  £nglish,  something  to  the  purport  (for  it  appears  a 
very  bad  translation  or  ill-copied)  of  the  propositions  in  one  of  the 
papers  enclosed,  and  to  which  the  answer  annexed  to  it  was  given 
1  was  not  then  very  much  master  of  the  Portuguese,  but  I  recollect 
observing  to  Mr.  Villiers  that  the  answer  appeared  to  me  am- 
biguous, and  wishing  further  explanation.  He,  however,  assured 
me  that  it  was  quite  proper,  and  that  the  government  intended  fully 
to  accede  to  my  desires,  and  to  support  me  fully  in  everything,  and 
I  remained  with  the  understanding  that  though  for  the  dignity  of 
the  government  it  might  desire  particular  forms,  that  virtually  the 
power  in  everything  respecting  the  formation,  organization,  and 
discipline  of  the  army  remained  with  me ;  and  on  this  principle  I 
have  ever  since  acted,  with  the  full  acquiescence  and  sanction  of 
government." 

Here  we  find  no  reluctance,  and  no  difficulty,  except  that  which 
the  marshal,  from  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  ex- 
perienced in  trying  to  read  the  answer  of  the  regency. 

3.  The  pamphleteer  says,  **  That  although  many  officers  at  a 
later  period,  wanted  Lord  Beresford's  situation,  none  were  discon- 
tented at  the  time :  and  only  Sir  J.  Murray  objected  to  the  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  which  accompaiiied  it." 

But  this  local  rank  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  command  of 
the  Portuguese  troops,  and  any  discontent  occasioned  thereby  was 
a  discontent  at  Lord  Beresford's  appointment.  Sir  J.  Murray's 
displeasure  is  admitted;  and  the  following  letter  from  General 
Sherbroke  to  Sir  John  Cradock  speaks  for  itself: — 

"  Lisbon,  March  12. 
"Sir, — Hearing,   upon   my  landing  here   this   day,   that   his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  Major-general  Beresford 
the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-general  in  Portugal,  I  wish  to  submit  to 
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your  excellency  that  I  am  three  years  a  senior  major-general  in 
the  British  army ;  and  although  I  shall,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, perform  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  the  duties  which 
you  may  require  of  me  ;  yet  I  think  on  reference  to  the  customs 
of  the  service  you  will  see  my  present  situation  in  such  a  point 
of  view  as  shall  induce  your  excellency,  to  lay  my  humble  request 
before  his  royal  highness  the  commander-in-chief,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  move  his  Majesty  to  confer  on  me  the  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  also,  while  serving  in  this  country."* 

Thus  it  appears,  the  discontent,  even  at  the  moment,  was  not, 
as  this  author  positively  asserts^  confined  to  Sir  John  Murray ;  and 
though  he  labors  hard  to  show  Lord  Beresford's  superior  claims 
were  at  the  time  "  very  visible  to  any  person  whose  intellectiuzl  eye 
was  not  blinded  by  prejudice,*^  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  army,  his  lordship's  merits,  though  they  shouli^  even  be 
enhanced  by  his  share  of  glory  of  Albuera,  were  greater  than 
General  Sherbroke's. 

II.  The  writer  is  angry  at  my  saying  Lord  Beresford  could 
never  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  if  he  had 
not  been  directed,  sustained,  and  shielded,  by  the  master  spirit  under 
whom  he  worked. 

Whether  I  am  correct,  or  otherwise,  will  be  made  manifest  in 
the  course  of  my  work ;  but  this  author  discovers  irritable  haste  in 
commenting  upon  the  expression ;  he  supposes  it  applied  wholly 
to  the  difficulties  of  discipline,  whereas  it  evidently  refers  to  politi- 
cal obstacles.  Yet  I  will  say,  even  the  discipline  of  the  troops 
was  not  more  indebted  to  Lord  Beresford's  than  it  was  to  the 
excellent  English  officers  who  served  under  him.  Madden,  Harvey, 
Ashworth,  Elder,  Oliver,  Douglas,  and  others  like  them,  were  the 
spirits  animating  the  system  that  raised  the  Portuguese  troops  so 
high  in  the  scale  of  European  armies ;  those  officers  were  not 
instructed  by  Marshal  Beresford — some  of  them  were  capable  of 
instructing  him. 

III.  The  pamphleteer  denies  the  truth  of  the  following  passage 
in  my  Bistory. —  ^  In  time  almost  all  the  military  situations  of 
emolument  and  importance  were  held  by  JSngliahmen.'* 

The  word  emolument  is  used  in  its  simple  sense.  The  nation 
was  at  war  for  its  existence,  the  whole  population  in  arms,  the 
country  lately  ravaged  by  an  enemy,  the  treasury  quite  empty.  In 
such  a  crisis  all  military  situations  were  more  or  less  places  of 
"  emolument  and  importance,"  England  paying  the  greatest  part  of 
the  army.  Lord  Wellington,  Admiral  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
were  members  of  the  regency.  The  first  was  also  captain-general 
♦  Sir  John  Cradook'»  Correapondence,  MSS. 
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of  the  Portuguese  forces,  regular  or  irregular ; — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  whole  population  able  to  bear  arms.  The  second  was  admiral 
of  the  fleet  in  the  European  waters.  Marshal  Beresford  com- 
manded the  regular  land  armies.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  was  com- 
mandant of  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Lisbon.  To  all  these  places 
salaries*  were  attached.  Lord  Wellington,  indeed,  gave  his  Portu- 
guese as  he  also  did  his  Spanish  pay,  to  the  military  chest ;  but 
this  was  a  private  act  of  disinterestedness.  I  believe  his  example 
was  not  followed. 
Let  us  proceed. 

Colonel  Trant  was  governor  of  Oporto  ;  Colonel  Cox,  governor 
of  Almeida ;  Colonel  Austen,  of  Algarve  ;  General  Blunt,  of  Pe- 
niche.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  commanded  the  Lusitanian  Legion; 
Trant,  John  Wilson,  and  Miller  were  at  the  head  of  different  bri- 
gades of  militia  and  ordenan^a ;  Colonel  Grant  and  Major  Fen- 
wick  commanded  smaller  bodies  of  tlie  same  species  of  troops ; 
Colonel  D'Urban,  Colonel  John  Campbell,  and  Colonel  Madden, 
had  high  commands  in  the  cavalry;  Generals  Hamilton,  Spry, 
Harvey,  Pack,  Ashworth,  and  Collins,  commanded  divisions  or 
brigades  of  the  regular  infantry;  others  held  commands  in  the 
artillery;  Hardinge,  Arbuthnot,  Warre,  &;c.,  were  on  the  staff; 
and  nearly  all  the  regiments  of  the  line  were  commanded  by  Eng- 
lishmen, or  had  English  majors,  captains,  and  subalterns ;  nor  were 
these  names,  which  readily  occur  to  me,  the  whole.  Situations  of 
importance  were  held  by  Englishmen  without  any  pai-ticular  title ; 
thus  a  British  engineer,  especially  appointed,  had  a  voice  in  the 
council  of  war  at  Abrantes,  so  potential  the  governor  could  make 
no  capitulation  without  his  consent.  No  doubt  all  this  was  neces- 
sary— I  never  said  or  thought  otherwise — but  it  shocked  Portu- 
guese pride,  and  this  was  clearly  shown  when  the  crisis  of  danger 
had  passed  away. 

IV.  I  come  now  to  the  most  elaborate  portion  of  this  pamphlet, 
where  the  writer  seeks  to  uphold  the  superiority  of  Marshal  Beres- 
ford in  a  discussion  with  Sir  John  Cradock  on  a  military  move- 
ment, and  to  expose  the  partiality  and  hollowness  of  my  observa- 
tions in  a  contrary  sense. 

The  argument  is  thus  commenced.  "  It  is  diflicult  to  understand 
why  the  consideration  of  this  difference  between  two  general  offi- 
cers, from  which  Colonel  Napier  intimates,  though  I  think  erro- 
neously, that  no  results  ensued,  should  occupy  so  large  a  space,  in 
his  History." 

I  have  intimated  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  difficulty  is  remo- 
ved by  my  opponent  himseltj  because,  in  the  same  page,  he  says, 
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'^  It  must  be  owned  that  the  subject  is  in  itself  a  fair  theme  of  his- 
torical discussion." 

Proceeding  in  the  same  vein,  he  affirms  that  I  *.'  sought  for  and 
procured  all  the  arguments  on  one  side,  and  never  took  the  trouble 
to  inquire  for  any  on  the  other.**  Subsequently  he  says,  "  with 
the  aid  of  these  four  documents,  I  shall,  I  think,  be  enabled  to  set 
aside  the  arguments  of  the  historian,  and  consequently  overthrow 
the  conclusion  he  Ims  founded  upon  them.*' 

But  those  "four  docuruenis"  are  extracted  from  my  History ;  two 
<rf  them  are  letters  of  Sir  John  Cradock  and  Marshal  Beresford 
discussing  the  very  movement  in  question !  They  were  printed  at 
full  length  in  my  Appendix  ;  the  substance  of  each  fairly  given  in 
the  body  of  the  work ;  they  tell  their  own  story ;  the  only  help 
given  by  me  to  Sir  John  Cradock's  view  is,  an  opinion  that  Mar- 
shal Beresford^s  proposition  was,  for  certain  stated  reasons,  "  un- 
sound.** How,  then,  can  this  writer  venture  to  assert,  that  I 
**  sought  for  and  procured  only  the  arguments  on  one  side,*'  that  I 
have  "  descended  from  the  seat  of  calm  and  impartial  judgment,  to 
exercise  my  powers  of  special  pleading  in  favor  of  the  views  of 
one  party  ?** 

The  point  of  dispute  was,  whether  the  allied  army  should  move 
to  the  auccor  of  Oporto^  or  remain  near  Liabon  ?  I  condemned 
Beresford*s  arguments  in  favor  of  the  first,  partly  because  Cra- 
dock's appeared  to  me  conclusive ;  partly  from  my  after-acquired 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  pamphleteer,  changing 
the  proposition,  asserts,  I  censured  Beresford  for  proposing  a 
viarck  to  LeiriOf  when  my  observations  were  expressly  directed 
against  a  march  to  Oporto,  I  will  set  down  what  I  did  write  and 
my  authority. 

History. — "  While  thus  engaged,  intelligence  arrived  that  Victor 
had  suddenly  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  and 
was  in  pursuit  of  Cuesta  on  the  road  to  Merida :  that  Soult,  having 
crossed  the  Minho  and  defeated  Komana  and  Silveira,  was  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Oporto ;  that  Lapisse  had  made  a  demonstration 
of  assaulting  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  junta  of  Oporto  now  vehe- 
mently demanded  aid  from  the  regency ;  and  the  latter,  although 
not  much  inclined  to  the  bishop*s  party,  proposed  that  Sir  Joiin 
Cradock  should  unite  a  part  of  the  British  tbrces  to  the  Portuguese 
troops  under  Marshal  Beresford,  and  march  to  the  succor  of 
Oporto. 

"  Beresford  was  averse  to  trust  the  Portuguese  under  his  imme- 
diate command  among  the  mutinous  multitudes  in  that  city ;  but  he 
thought  the  whole  of  the  British  army  should  move  in  a  body  to 
Leiria,  and  from  thence  either  push  on  to  Oporto,  or  return. 
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according  to  the  events  that  might  occur  in  the  latter  town,  and  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  Cradock  to  follow  this  plan. 

^'Marshal  Beresford's  plan,  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
Cradock  could  engage  Soult  at  Oporto,  and  jet  quit  him  and  return 
at  his  pleasure  to  Lisbon,  if  Victor  advanced,  was  certainly  falla- 
cious :  the  advantages  rested  on  conjectural,  the  disadvantages  on 
positive  data ;  it  was  conjectural  that  they  could  relieve  Oporto,  it 
was  positive  they  would  endanger  Lisbon." 

Avthorities. — 1.  Extracts  from  Marshal  Beresford's  letter  to  Sir 
John  Cradock,  29th  March,  1809. 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  marching  a  British  force  to  Oporto  under 
the  actual  circumstances,  and  under  the  consideration  of  the  various 
points  from  which  the  enemy  at  present  threaten  us,  we  had 
yesterday  a  full  discussion,  and  which  renders  it  unnecessary  for 
me  now  to  recapitulate  the  several  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
Bubmit  to  your  excellency's  consideration  the  propriety  of  advancing 
the  British  force  to  Leiria,  to  be  thence  pushed  on  to  Oporto,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  infoi'mation  from  different  parts  may  render 
expedient.  But  my  principal  reason  was,  that  as  there  appeared 
an  intention  of  co-operation  {of  which,  however,  there  is  no  ceitaiiUy) 
between  the  Marshals  Victor  and  Soult,  it  would  be  most  desirable, 
by  either  driving  back  or  overcoming  one,  before  the  other  could 
give  his  co-operating  aid,  to  defeat  their  plan,  and  if  we  should,  or 
not,  be  able  to  do  this,  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  calculation  of 
time ;  as,  supposing  on  our  arrival  at  Leiria,  Oporto  offered  a 
prospect  of  holding  out  till  we  could  reach  it,  and  that  Victor 
continued  his  southern  pursuit  of  Cuesta,  he  would  get  so  distant 
from  us,  as  to  permit  the  army  pushing  from  Leiria  to  Oporto 
without  apprehension  from  the  army  of  Victor." — **  It  is  for  your 
excellency  to  judge,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  of  the  propriety 
of  this  movement  towards  Oporto" 

2.  Extracts  from  Sir  John  Cradock's  reply  to  the  above,  29th 
March,  1809. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  at  the  earliest  moment,  your 
excellency's  letter  of  this  evening,  conveying  a  copy  of  the  request 
from  the  regency,  &c.,  that  1  should  move  the  British  troops  to 
the  sitccor  of  Oporto,*'  &c — '*To  venture  upon  an  advance  to  Oporto, 
two  hundred  miles  from  Lisbon,  when  the  very  object  is  perhaps 
at  this  moment  lost,  seems  to  be  a  point  only  to  gratify  the  good 
feeling  of  every  soldier,  but  quite  opposed  to  the  sober  dictates  of 
tiie  understanding.  If  the  British  army  sets  out  with  the  declared 
object  to  succor  Oporto,  or  expel  the  enemy,  the  impression  on  the 
public  mind  is  the  same.  ^Nothing  but  the  accomplishment  will 
suit  the  Ens;lish  character  P' 
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These  extracts  contradict  the  pamphleteer  8  assertions  that  I 
**  completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of  Mai-shal  Beresford's  views 
and  intentions,"  and  "  strangely  perverted  his  meaning  by  making 
him  say  it  was  doubtful  if  Victor  and  Soult  intended  to  co-operate 
on  a  single  plan."  It  is  most  disingenuous,  also,  to  assume  that  I 
objected  to  a  march  upon  Leiria,  and  then  argue  on  that  false 
assumption  in  the  following  manner: 

"  This  same  military  movement  cannot  be  both  right  and  wrong, 
politic  and  impolitic,  correct  and  erroneous." — "  If  the  proposal  of 
advancing  the  army  to  Leiria  was  evidently  unsound  when  suggested 
by  Marshal  Beresford,  the  movement  itself  ought,  in  impartial 
justice,  to  have  been  condemned  by  the  historian  as  at  least  equally 
unsound  when  put  in  execution  by  Sir  John  Cradock." 

How  was  it  the  same  military  movement  ?  Every  circumstance 
was  different — 1.  It  was  a  movement  to  Leiria — not  to  Oporto. 
2.  It  took  place  ten  or  twelve  days  later,  during  which  time,  5000 
British  infantry,  and  300  artillery  horses,  had  reinforced  Cradock's 
army,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons  was  hourly  expected.  '*  Since 
the  present  accession  of  strength,"  says  Sir  J.  Cradock,  "  it  may  be 
advisable  to  make  a  short  movement  in  advance  as  far  as  Leiria.'** 
3-  Victor,  instead  of  threatening  Portugal,  as  the  reports  of  the 
26th  March  represented  him,  had  engaged  with  Cuesta,  and  just 
fought  the  battle  of  Medellin ;  moreover  a  march  to  Leiria  only 
did  not  open  Lisbon  to  that  marshal.  4.  Lapisse,  instead  of  joining 
Soult,  was  moving  towards  the  Tagus  by  the  passes  of  the  Gredos ; 
thus,  the  French  were  weakened  by  a  diversity  of  plans,  while  the 
allies  were  become  stronger.  And  what  more  absurd  than  this 
writer's  notion  that  the  same  military  movements  must  be  equally 
good  at  one  time  as  at  another?  After  all,  Cradock's  march  to 
Leiria  was  made  entirely  at  the  request  of  Lord  Beresford :  "  I 
consented  to  General  Beresford's  wish  to  make  a  movement  in 
advance,  as  he  said  it  would  give  confidence  to  the  body  of  Portu- 
guese troops  assembled  at  Thomar,  and  enable  him  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  bridge  and  station  at  Abrantes." — Sir  John 
Cradock  to  General  Richard  Stewart,  April  8,  1808. 

The  author  having  made  this  use  of  the  march  to  Leiria,  changes 
his  ground  to  magnify  Lord  Beresford*s  military  genius  in  recom- 
mending a  march  to  Oporto. 

^^ It  appears,^  he  says,  ^^from  the  evidence  afforded  by  Colonel 
Napier  himself,  that  Lord  Beresford  had  exactly  divined  the  ihteu' 
tion  of  (he  en.my — nay,  that  he  had  anticipated  the  very  ordtrs  of 
Buonaparte,  in  which  the  three  corps  of  SouU,  Victor,  and  Lapisss 
are  directed  to  co-operate — and  yet  his  reckoning,  the  wisdom  if 
*  Sir  John  Crudook  to  General  Richard  Stewart,  5th  April,  1809. 
VOL.  V.  12 
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which  is  proved  hy  facts  and  hy  the  documents  recorded  in  the  a«- 
thors  omn  volume^  is  condemned"  '*  Colonel  Napier,  forsooth^  with 
a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  localities,  has  the  presumption  to  record  thai  these 
views  are  evidendy  unsound** 

Hard  words  these,  if  founded  in  reason ;  if  otherwise,  they  are 
foolish  words.  Let  us  test  them.  Three  invading  corps  were  hang- 
ing on  the  frontier :  "  There  appeared^ '  says  Lord  Beresford,  '*  an 
intention  of  co-operation,***  Here  was  no  great  divination ;  more- 
over other  things  were  divined,  such  as  the  taking  of  Ciudad 
llodrigo  and  Almeida,  which  did  not  happen.  Let  that  pass.  The 
preservation  of  Lisbon  was  the  primary  object  of  the  allies. 
Beresford  prc^iosed  to  combine  a  inarch  against  one  of  the  tiiree 
invading  corps,  and  he  was  bound  to  show, — 1st,  that  while  thus 
operating  against  one  enemy,  another  could  not  take  possession  of 
Lisbon.  2d,  that  there  should  be  some  prospect  of  beating  that 
body  which  the  allies  intended  to  fight  Were  either  of  these 
things  reasonably  secure  ? 

Victor,  rated  35,000  strong,  and  having  just  defeated  Cuesta, 
was  at  Merida  and  Caceres,  the  head  of  his  columns  reported  to  be 
pointing  towards  Portugal.  Was  the  safety  of  Lisbon  cared  for,  in 
a  plan  to  march  all  the  allied  forces  against  Soult,  who  was  two 
hundred  miles  from  that  capital,  when  Victor,  a  more  powerful 
enemy,  was  threatening  it  from  a  nearer  point  ? 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  says  yes,  because  **  Victor  had  no 
means  of  crossing  the  Tagus;  he  had  with  him  neither  pontoon  nor 
bridge  equipage  of  any  kind,  and  the  river  f  am  the  frontier  of 
Portugal  was  rolling  dawn,  as  is  always  the  case  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  a  rapid,  heavy,  mighty,  unfordable  mass  of  water.*' 

Indeed  1  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  extract 
from  admiral  Berkeley's  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Cradock, 
April  6th,  1809  ? — **  There  is  a  circumstance  upon  which,  if  both 
yourself  and  General  Beresford  are  absent  from  Lisbon,  it  may  be 
necessary  that  some  decisive  knowledge  should  be  obtained — I 
mean  the  boats  and  craft  upon  the  Tagus,  the  disposal  of  which 
seems  to  be  confided  to  the  commissary-general.  That  gentleman, 
I  suppose,  will  naturally  attend  the  army,  and,  of  course,  if  we 
should  suddenly  require  them,  or  if  the  enemy  made  a  rapid 
movement  across  the  Alemtejo,  he  might  become  master  of  the  boats 
before  an  express  could  reach  the  commissary-general  to  remove 
them."  What  also  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages  in 
Sir  John  Cradock's  despatches  to  Lord  Castelreagh,  12th  April, 
1809  ? — '*•  There  is  a  ferry  at  Salvatierra,  near  Alcantara,  an^ 
♦  See  hia  letter  to  Sir  John  Ciadock,  Appeudix. 
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another  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  Alemtejo.  where 
there  is  also  2k  ford  and  the  river  may  he  easily  passed^ 

It  was  soon  found  that,  not  the  commissary-general  but  the  re- 
gency held  the  craft, — that  no  registry  of  the  boats  was  made,  and 
nothing  useful  was  done  or  likely  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  Where- 
fore, Victor  could  have  passed  the  Tagus,  and  Lisbon  was  not 
secure  duiing  the  march  to  Oporto. 

Now,  as  to  the  chance  of  success  against  Soult,  who  had  above 
20,000  men,  his  cavalry  numerous  and  excellent  G)uld  12,000 
British  infantry,  having  no  cavalry,  few  guns,  no  transport,  and 
embarrassed  rather  than  assisted  by  an  ill-disciplined  Portuguese 
force,  have  brought  Soult  to  battle  ?  Could  they  have  beaten  him 
decisively  and  returned  to  cover  Lisbon?  Was  Lapisse  with  his 
12,000  men  and  thirty  guns  to  remain  passive?  Would  he  not 
have  joined  Soult  or  marched  on  Coimbra  in  rear  of  the  allies  ? 

The  writer  intimates  that  Wellington  did  march  to  Oporto  and 
defeated  Soult.  Yes !  but  five  weeks  later,  when  the  English  mi- 
nisters' intentions  were  no  longer  doubtful — when,  partly  by  Be- 
resford's  vigor,  partly  from  the  stunning  effect  of  Souk's  capture  of 
Oporto,  chiefly  from  the  reputation  of  Wellington,  the  Portuguese 
troops  had  from  a  lawless  mob  become  an  orderly  force — when  the 
army  was  reinforced  by  7000  English  infantry,  four  regiments  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  horses,  money,  and  stores :  more  troops  being  on 
the  voyage  to  Lisbon.  It  happened  when  Cradock's  efforts,  followed 
up  by  Wellington,  had  procured  country  supplies — when  Lapisse, 
by  a  false  movement  to  Lower  Estremadura,  had  marred  the  French 
combinations,  placing  a  whole  nation  with  its  fortresses  and  all  its 
forces,  regular  and  irregular,  between  Soult  and  Victor,  leaving 
them  no  power  of  concert  or  communication.  It  happened  when 
Victor,  whose  troops  were  suffering  from  the  Guadiana  fever,  was 
forming  an  entrenched  camp  at  Medellin,  instead  of  moving  on 
Portugal — when  Cuesta,  at  the  head  of  more  numerous  forces  than 
before,  had  promised  to  follow  Victor  closely  in  any  march  towards 
Portugal — when  intercepted  letters  of  King  Joseph's  indicated 
Seville,  not  Portugal,  as  Victor's  object — when  Venegas  was 
threatening  La  Mancha  with  a  fresh  army — when  Soult,  having 
lost  time  at  Amarante  and  men  at  Chaves,  had  spread  his  troops 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country  and  exhausted  his  offensive  strength 

when  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  his  camp,  the  leaders  being  in 

communication  with  the  English  general,  and  when  the  real  numbers 
of  the  French  were  unknown  and  underrated.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  operation  would  have  failed  of  any  great  result,  but  for 
the  astonishing  passage  of  the  Douro,  an  action  not  to  be  expected 
from  ordinary  generals. 
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Different  also  were  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  Tagus. 
Beresford  wanted  Cradock  to  move  at  once  with  the  whole  allied 
foixe^  depending  only  on  some  calculations  of  time.  When  Lord 
Wellington  moved,  the  fake  march  of  Lapisse  had  enabled  him  to 
draw  down  the  Lusitanian  legion  and  the  militia  of  the  Beira  fron- 
tier to  defend  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  which  was  mined.  Three 
English  battalions,  drafted  from  the  army  at  Leiria,  were  united 
with  two  others  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  just  landed  at  Lisbon, 
and  with  8000  Portuguese  regulars  forming  together  an  army 
under  one  general,  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Tagus  from  Abrantes 
to  Lisbon.  An  additional  corps  of  observation  was  also  formed 
from  the  garrisons  of  Badajos  and  Elvas,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Victor  on  the  Guadiana;  and  finally,  the  seamen,  ma- 
rines and  the  civic  legions  of  Li.-bon  formed  a  reserve.  Hence, 
it  was  truly  said  Wellington's  plans  were  "  neither  hastily  adopted, 
nor  recklessly  hurried  forward."  He  made,  indeed,  a  daring 
movement,  but  it  was  the  daring  of  a  great  general ;  whereas 
Beresford  proposed  a  rash  march  of  two  hundred  miles  to  succor  a 
place  which  had  actually  fallen  the  very  day  on  which  he  made 
the  proposal.  Nor  is  this  all.  Marshal  Beresford  desired  Cradock 
to  march  with  the  Portuguese  and  British  troops  combined ;  and 
the  pamphleteer  says :  "  The  allied  force  would  have  been  in  every 
respect  superior  to  Soidfs  whole  anny^  Now  this  movement  was 
proposed  the  29th  of  March,  and  the  British  had  two  hundred 
miles  to  move  ;  wherefore,  allowing  two  days  for  preparations  and 
unforeseen  obstacles,  the  allies  would  have  been  in  front  of  Sou  it 
about  the  ninth  of  April.  At  that  period,  however,  Marshal 
Beresford  thus  described  the  Portuguese  portion  of  this  army, 
which,  so  "  superior  in  every  respect "  to  the  enemy,  was  to  drive 
Soult's  veteran  infantry  and  powerful  cavalry  out  of  the  kingdom. 

"  I,  this  morning,  met  no  less  than  three  expresses,  communi- 
cating to  me  the  horrible  state  (/mutiny — ^fbr  I  can  call  it  no  less — 
in  which  the  troops  everywhere  are^  and  the  inhabitants  are  in 
equal  insubordination ,  and  they  encourage  each  other  J' f  And 
what  said  Sir  J.  Cradock  ? 

"  No  rehance  whatever  can  be  placed  on  the  Portuguese  troops. 
If  I  said  that  the  whole  were  ready  to  mutiny  or  revolt^  I  believe 
I  speak  General  Beresford^ s  sentimtntsJ^'f 

In  fine,  that  Beresford  could  not  control  the  Portuguese  troops, 
nor  Cradock  procure  equipments  or  supplies  for  the  British,  are 
proved  by  the  letters  of  tliose  generals,  but  Cradock's  difficulties, 
the  pamphleteer  says,  could  not  have  been  known  to  Marshal 

*  Mr.  Beresford  ic  Sir  John  Cradock,  Santareui,  April  7,  1809. 
t  Sir  Jolin  Cradock  to  Lord  Caatlereagb,  April  8. 
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Beresford  at  the  moment  of  suggesting  the  plan ;  be  it  so ;  his  pro- 
position, then,  was  founded  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  therefore  "  evidently  unsound." 

V.  Of  the  points  which  I  have  enumerated  above  as  marking 
the  difference  between  Marshal  Beresford's  proposal  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  operation,  the  following  have  been  either  denied, 
doubted,  or  ridiculed,  by  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  1.  Cuesta's 
promise  to  wait  on  Victor's  movements.  2.  The  amount  of  Cuesta's 
force.  3.  That  the  conspiracy  in  Soult's  army  was  known  to  the 
allies  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  decided  to  march  against  that 
general.  4.  That  a  whole  nation,  with  all  its  fortresses,  &c.,  &c., 
was,  by  the  false  march  of  Lapisse,  placed  between  Victor  and 
Soult.  5.  That  Abrantes  was  a  fortress.  6.  That  Soult's  offensive 
was  exhausted.  7.  That  the  intention  of  the  English  cabinet  to 
defend  Portugal  had  been  doubtful. 

The  following  are,  however,  my  authorities. 

1.  Ctiesta* 8  promise, — Mr.  Fbebe  to  Sir  John  Cradock. 

SeviUey  April  21«e,  1809. 

"  If  Greneral  Victor  should  evacuate  the  country  which  he  now 
occupies,  and  undertake  a  march  to  the  relief  of  Marshal  Soult, 
G'ineral  Cuesta  would  advance  in  proportion,  and  endeavor  to 
hiirass  and  detain  him,  as  far  as  possible,  without  risking  a  general 
action.     This  latter  part  1  consider  as  agreed.*' 

There  was  a  direct  communication  between  Seville  and  Lisbon, 
and  this  letter  reached  Sir  A.  Wellesley  either  the  24th  or  25th 
of  April. 

2.  Amount  of  Cuesta's  force. — This  was  rated  by  me  at  35,000 
in  the  gross,  and  25,0UO  actually  in  his  camp. 

Authorities. — Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

April  24th,  1809. 

^  Cuesta  is  at  Llerena  collecting  a  force  again,  which  it  is  said 
will  soon  be  25,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  a  part  of  them  good 
troops." 

Mr.  Fbebe  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  * 

«   Seville,  ah  Ma^. 

**  We  have  here  3000  cavalry,  considered  as  part  of  the  army 
of  Estremadura." — "  General  Cuesta  has  with  him  4000  cavaby.'* 

In  addition  to  this,  recruits  were  daily  arriving  in  his  camp,  and 
he  had  several  partisan  detachments.  Thus  it  appears  I  have 
underrated  the  actual  force  immediately  in  fix)nt  of  Victor. 
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8.  The  conspiracy  in  SoulCs  army  was  knoioii  to  the  allies,  when 
Sir  Arthur  Weliesley,  dc.  dtc. 

This  is  proved  by  the  following  facts  drawn  fit)m  the  origmal 
narrative  of  the  English  officer  employed, 

'^  John  Yiana,  the  agent  of  the  conspirators,  reached  Thomar  in 
the  middle  of  April ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  information,  on 
English  field-officer  was  sent  to  Aveiro  to  meet  D'Argenton,  the 
principal  conspirator ;  he  did  so,  and  returned  with  the  letter  to 
Lisbon,  whither  Beresford  had  meanwhile  repaired  to  meet  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  Beresford  knew  of 
the  conspiracy  before  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  arrival  at  Lisbon,  and 
consequently,  the  latter  knew  it  when  he  planned  his  operations. 

4.  That  a  whole  nation,  with  all  its  fortresses,  dbc,  dbc. 

When  Victor  was  on  the  upper  Guadiana,  Soult  was  on  the 
Douro ;  their  most  direct  line  of  communication  was  by  Alcantara, 
and  coasting  the  Beira  frontier.  As  long  as  Lapisse  protected  this 
line  with  a  strong  corps,  their  operations  were  connected ;  when 
that  general  joined  Victor  on  the  Guadiana,  nearly  all  the  central 
parts  of  Portugal  and  the  allied  armies  were  between  the  latter 
and  Soult  The  frontier  line  of  Portugal,  and  the  part  of  Spain 
adjoining  it,  immediately  became  insurgent,  and  the  partisan  corps 
before  employed  to  watch  Lapisse,  guarded  the  bridge  of  Alcantara. 
My  expressions  are  therefore  strictly  correct. 

5.  Abrantes. — The  pamphleteer  says  :  "  there  was  not  the  vestige 
o/afortijicution"  at  this  place  in  May,  1809. 

Authority. — ^Major  Patton,  employed  to  examine  and  strengthen 
Abrantes,  reported,  22d  April,  1809,  the  castle  as  commanding  all 
around,  and  secure  from  escalade ;  the  town  as  having  4000,  and 
requiring  6000  men  as  a  garrison  when  completely  fortified.  The 
additional  fortifications  were  then  being  made,  and  hence  in  May 
the  state  of  the  place  was,  as  1  said,  *^  already  capable  of  a  short 
resistance." 

6.  JSo nil's  offensive  was  exhausted.  This,  the  writer  of  tho 
pamphlet  says,  was  not  more  visible  in  May  than  in  March.  JNow, 
in  March,  Soult  was,  in  one  compact  mass,  bearing  down  upon 
Oporto  with  the  avowed  intention  of  afterwards  marching  to  Lisbon, 
having  assurance  from  the  emperor  that  Victor  and  Lapisse  were 
co-operating.  In  May,  Lapisse  had  abandoned  all  co-operaiion ; 
fio  had  Victor ;  both  were  cut  off*  from  any  direct  communication 
with  Soult ;  the  latter  had  remained  five  weeks  inactive  in  Oporto ; 
his  troops  were  scattered,  and  he  had  shown,  by  feeling  towards 
his  left  in  force,  that  his  views  were  no  longer  fixed  upon  Lisbon. 
It  was  therefore  much  more  visible.  Finally,  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
judged  it  80,  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frere,  24th  April,  he  says. 
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"thej  (th^  i^K^ivh)  have  not  passed  the  Vouga  to  the  south,  nor 
have  they  extencft.'d  themselves  into  Tras  os  Monies  since  the  loss 
of  Chaves;  but  they  have  made  some  movement  towards  the 
Tamega,  which  di  rides  Tras  os  Montes  from  Minho;  and  it  is 
supposed  they  intend  to  acquire  for  themselves  the  option  of 
retreating  into  Spain." — **  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Soult  will 
not  remain  in  Portugal  when  I  shall  pass  the  Mondego." 

7.  2'hat  ihe  intetUiona  of  the  English,  cabinet  to  defend  Portugal 
kad  been  aoubtful. 

Authorities. — Extract  fiom  Sir  John  Cradock's   Correspond' 
ence,  1809. 

January  Idfh. — ^"  We  are  determined  to  remain  to  the  last  pro- 
per moment,  in  the  hopes  of  receiving  orders  from  England." 

FebriLary  9th. — ^"  The  orders  we  daily  expect  may  be  either  for 
Hnmediate  embarkation,  or  to  maintain  Portugal."  "  We  have  but 
this  one  wish,  to  act  for  the  credit  of  our  country,  and  endeavor, 
under  the  want  of  all  information,  to  discover  what  may  be  the  object 
of  the  govern  went  we  serve** 

February  26  h* — ^*'  Since  the  14th  of  January  we  are  without  in- 
structions from  Enyla  nd^ 

Extract  of  a  despatch  from  Mr,  Canning  to  Mr.  Frere. 
April  11th. — ^**You  will  observe  that  in  the  alternative  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  provide  (though  I  trust  nevertheless  it  is 
not  likely  to  take  place),  of  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  his 
Majesty's  forces.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  is  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
army  to  Cadiz,  to  be  landed  there  on  the  acceptance,  by  the  Span- 
ish government,  of  the  condition  which  you  have  already  been 
instiucted  to  propose^  of  the  admission  of  British  troops,"  &c.  &c. 

Other  proofs  also  exist,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  deny  a  fact  which 
is  continually  complained  of  in  Sir  John  Cradock's  correspondence ; 
and  I  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  unravel  all  the  tedious 
confusion  of  this  author's  arguments.  Having  shown  that  he  is 
inconsistent,  and  not  very  scrupulous  in  misrepresenting  my  state- 
ments, I  proceed  to  point  out  his  errors  as  to  facts. 

Page  40. — He  asserts  that  "  there  is  no  other  possible  route 
from  Portugal  to  Madrid  than  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus." 

Answer. — ^In  1812  Lord  Wellington  moved  from  the  Beira  fron- 
tier, through  the  pass  of  Guadarama  to  Madrid,  wUhout  touching 
on  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Hill  moved 
from  Alemtejo,  passed  through  Lower  Estremadura,  entered  La 
Mancha,  and  arrived  at  Madrid  without  moving  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus. 
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Page  43. — **It  is  demanded,  and  with  great  apparent  empha* 
sis,  by  Colonel  Napier,  was  it  most  desirable  to  protect  Lisbon  or 
Oporto?" 

Answer, — This  question  is  not  put  at  all  as  if  from  myself,  it  is 
a  part  of  the  summary  of  Sir  John  Cradock's  arguments. 

Page  45. — "  He  (Colonel  Napier)  conceives  that  Marshal  Vic- 
tor could  pass  the  Tagus  at  any  point,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.*' — ^**  Indeed  he  appears  to  assert  this  as  a  fact." 

Anstrer, — 1  profess  never  to  have  conceived  this  ;  neither  have 
I  anywhere  asserted  it.  I  have,  indeed,  called  the  Tagus  "  a  river 
fordable  in  almost  all  seasons,"  and  the  pamphleteer  says, "  it  exhibits 
a  very  culpable  disregard  of  accuracy  and  precision  in  any  military 
man,  to  speak  thus  generally  of  a  river  of  such  extent !"  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  Tagus ;  but  in  an  elaborate  manuscript  me- 
moir on  the  defence  of  Portugal,  drawn  up  by  Dumouriez,  that 
general,  arguing  like  this  writer,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Tagus 
is  a  strong  harrier,  says,  "  even  if  Alemtejo  and  Algarve  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  would  not  decide  the  war,  which  would 
become  more  dangerous  for  him,  because  all  the  means  would  be 
united  in  the  four  northern  provinces."  Against  this  passage  Lord 
Wellington  has  written  the  following  marginal  note : — "  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  Tagus  at  anj 
season." 

I  am  thus  well  supported,  but  my  expression  was  a  general  one. 
It  is  not  found  in  reference  to  the  dispute  between  Cradock  and 
Beresford,  but  in  another  part  of  my  work  ;  and  as  this  writer  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  search  for  it,  let  us  see  how  accurate  his  own 
assertions  with  reference  to  this  river  are. 

At  page  47  he  says  I  "  err  most  widely  in  supposing  that  riv**- 
has  any  ford  in  ang  place  except  during  the  ver^'  height  of  summer. 
From  the  time  of  the  firt^t  rains,  which  fall  towards  the  latter  end 
of  Septemf  er  to  the  month  of  June,  it  would  be  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence to  find  a  ford  below  Abrantes,  or  indeed  within  the  frontier 
of  Portugal." 

I  reply  by  an  extract  from  a  memoir  upon  the  defence  of  Portu- 
gal, addressed  to  Admiral  Berkeley  by  Lord  Wellington,  26th  Oc- 
tober, 1809.  "From  what  I  have  above  stated,  you  will  observe 
that  in  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made  within  the  months  of 
June  and  Novemhery  when  the  Tagus  is  fordable,  the  operations  of 
the  army  would  be  carried  on  in  a  part  of  the  country  which 
would  be  cut  off  from  Peniche,"  &c.  &c. 

Here  we  have  it  fordable  for  six  months,  and  November  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  very  height  of  summer.     Further  on,  we  shall  find 
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even  this  fall  short  of  the  fact;  there  are  fords  at  other  pe- 
riods also. 

'    Page  48. — ^The  author,  continuing  his  reprimand,  says,  **  the 
Tagus  could  not  be  forded  by  Victor." 

Answer. — ^The  question  is  not  whether  he  could  ford,  but  whe- 
ther he  could  j»GfM;  but  even  as  to  fording,  the  extract  from  Sir 
John  Cradock's  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  12th  April,  before 
quoted,  proves  this  writer's  error. 

Page  49. — It  is  asked,  ^  Supposing  Marshal  Victor  had,  as  Colo- 
nel Napier  points  out,  marched  to  Almada,  what  result  would  have 
ensued  ?" 

Answer. — ^The  allies'  advance  to  Oporto  would  have  been  changed 
to  a  retreat ;  but  I  have  nowhere  pointed  out  such  a  march  for 
Marshal  Victor. 

Pages  50  and  51. — ^^  The  historian  recommends  Saocavem  and 
Lumiar  as  advantageous  and  proper  posts  for  the  defence  of 
Lisbon." 

'*  Place  the  British  army  at  Sacavem  and  Lumiar  and  the  ene- 
my could,  without  difficulty,  turn  it  by  Loures  and  Bemfica." 

Answer. — ^It  is  again  Sir  John  Cradock,  and  not  the  historian, 
who  recommends  those  positions ;  neither  are  they,  as  this  writer 
Would  have  it  believed,  spoken  of  at  all  as  fields  of  battle,  but  as 
positions  on  which  to  concentrate  the  whole  allied  forces,  with  a 
view  of  covering  Lisbon.  Where  is  the  position  that  may  not  be 
turned  ?  The  thing  to  look  to  is,  whether  an  army,  in  position, 
can  by  shorter  routes  intercept  the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  offer 
battle  again.  In  this  view  the  French  engineer,  St.  Vincent,  after 
a  careful  examination,  recommended  those  posts  to  Junot,  and  in 
this  view  Sir  John  Cradock  decided  to  occupy  them.  "  I  shall," 
he  writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  "  collect  the  British  force  on  the 
heights  of  Lumiar,  my  cavalry  and  light  troops  at  the  passes  of 
Monte  Cabe^'os  and  Bucellar,  and  a  supporting  corps  at  Bucellar. 
From  this  station  at  Lumiar  I  can  move  in  any  direction  where 
the  enemy  can  present  himself." 

Page  62. — The  pamphleteer  says,  **  He  has  shown,  and  he  trusts 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  the  position  so  much  recom- 
mended in  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  was  improper  in 
every  point  of  view ;  that  looking  to  the  position  of  the  enemy's 
corps,  neither  Lisbon  nor  its  environs  could  be  considered  as  afford- 
ing a  central,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  retired  position." 

Answer, — ^The  posts  alluded  to,  namely  Saccavem  and  Lumiar, 

were  neither  commended  nor  discommended  by  me ;  nor  are  they 

anywhere  expressly  called  a  central  position.    I  said,  ^  Sir  John 

Cradock  resolved  to  preserve  his  central  position ;  covering  the 

VOL  V. — ^a  12* 
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capital  at  snch  a  distance  as  to  preclude  the  danger  of  being  cat 
off  by  one  army,  while  he  was  engaged  with  another."  This  refers, 
not  to  one,  but  to  any  place  suiting  that  plan  of  action.  Again,  I 
remarked,  ^  it  must  not  be  objected  to  Sir  John  Cradock  tliat  he 
disregarded  the  value  of  a  central  position,  which  might  enable  him 
to  be  beforehand  with  the  enemy  in  covering  Lisbon  if  the  latter 
should  march  on  his  flank." 

But  Cradock*s  position  at  Lumiar  was,  in  regard  to  Lisbon  and 
the  expected  advance  of  the  enemy,  a  central  position.  Victor 
and  Soult,  marching  direct  upon  Lisbon,  could  not  have  formed  a 
junction  without  giving  Cradock  an  opportunity  to  push  between 
and  fight  either  separately.  Here,  as  this  writer  makes  himself 
merry  with  what  he  caUs  my  central  position,  I  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  inform  him  that,  in  a  military  sense,  a  central  position  is  one 
from  which  a  general  can,  when  opposed  by  two  adversaries,  acting 
on  different  lines  of  operations,  prevent  his  opponents  from  uniting 
except  by  circuitous  marches ;  wherefore  it  may  be  central,  and  at 
the  same  time  retired.  Napoleon's  position  at  the  siege  of  Mantua 
was  central,  yet  so  retired,  that  his  opponents  were  dose  upon 
Mantua  ere  he  could  fight  them. 

Page  63. — "  Lord  ^ieresford  departed  from  Lisbon  on  the  8th 
of  April,  leaving  Sir  John  Cradock  still  opposed  to  his  views  of 
mju*ching  to  Leiria." 

Answer, — ^'*  I  consented  to  General  Beresford's  wish  to  make  a 
movement  in  advance." — Letter  from  Sir  John  Cradock  to  General 
R,  Stewarty  Sth  of  April. 

Page  76. — "  But  where  are  these  mountains  which  Colonel  Na- 
pier has  placed  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon." 

Answer. — Between  Lisbon  and  Oporto! 

They  have  various  names — ^there  is  the  Sierra  de  Caramula, 
Sierra  de  Busaco,  Monte  Junto,  and  the  mountains  of  Torres  Ye- 
dras,  Mafra,  Montechique,  &c,  on  which  Lord  Wellington's  famous 
lines  were  established  in  1810. 

Page  77,  the  pamphleteer  says,  I  have  mentioned  many  reasons, 
but  not  the  real  and  substantisd  one  why  Lord  Wellington  moved 
against  Soult  instead  of  Victor,  namely — ^"  Lisbon  would  have  been 
left  open  to  the  former  general." 

Answer, — The  reasons  given  by  me  were,— 

1.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  preferred  attacking  Soult,  because  he 
held  a  rich  province,  and  Oporto  the  second  city  of  Portugal,  which 
both  regent  and  people  desired  to  recover. 

2.  To  attack  Victor,  it  was  requisite  to  combine  operations  with 
Cuesta,  which  required  time,  which  might  he  employed  againsi 
SouU, 
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Avthorities. — Sir  A.  Wellesley's  correspondence : 

"  I  should  prefer  an  attack  upon  Victor  in  concert  with  Cucsta,  if 
Soult  was  not  in  possession  of  a  fertile  province  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  favorite  town  of  Oporto  f'* — "and  if  any  operation 
against  Victor,  connected  with  Cuesta*s  movements,  did  not  require 
time  to  concert  it,  which  may  as  well  be  employed  in  dislodging 
SuuUr 

''An  operation  against  Victor  is  attended  bj  those  advantages-^ 
if  successful,  it  relieves  effectually  Seville  and  Lisbon^^  S^c.  S^c.^ 

Thus  the  ^substantial  reason**  falls  to  the  ground.  Sir  Arthur 
does  not  mention  it ;  and  if  he  thought  a  movement  against  Victor 
would  effectually  relieve  Lisbon,  he  could  have  had  no  fear  of  Soult 

Page  78.— The  pamphleteer  ^is  at  a  loss  to  see  how  their 
(Soult's  and  Victor's)  operations  could  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
ZezereP 

Answer. — My  expression  was  not  ^^ carry  on**  but  ^connect  their 
operations,**  and  the  Zezere  was  only  mentioned  as  the  line  by 
which  Soult  and  Victor,  after  reaching  the  Mondego  and  the 
Tagus,  could  best  communicate,  or,  if  necessary,  form  a  junction — 
and  why  not  ?  K  two  armies  make  a  flank  march  to  effect  a 
junction,  to  cover  their  movements  by  a  river  will  not  only  protect 
their  march,  but  render  their  junction  militarily  secure  long  before 
the  troops  actually  meet;  the  enemy  cannot  safely  pass  the  river  to 
prevent  it. 

Pages  93,  94,  contain  a  labored  rebuke,  for,  that  I  have  called 
small  bodies  of  troops  " corps** 

Answer, — It  may  be  that  " corps**  is  a  barbarism,  but  it  is  found 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  there  defined  "a  body  of  soldiers** 

Page  101. — ^It  is  asserted  that  on  Soult's  retreat  from  Oporto, 
Silveira,  in  disobedience  of  the  most  positive  orders,  ^^  never  turned 
his  troops  on  the  Mtndin  road  or  towards  Salamonde,**  and  that 
early  on  the  15th,  ^^Lord  Beresford,  leaving  Amarante  on  his  way 
to  Chaves,  overtook  General  Silveira*s  division,*^ 

Answer. — These  assertions  have  little  reference  to  anything  I 
have  said,  but  they  are  meant  to  explain  the  ^failure  in  Marshal 
Beresford*s  operations**  to  which  the  French  owed  their  safety.  I 
will  not  contradict  them ;  yet  Silveira  always  affirmed  that  his 
division  did  march  on  the  14th  to  Mondin,  and  thence  through  Cavez 
to  Oinzo,  where  he  took  thirty  prisoners  on  the  Ibth,  and  where  his 
farther  progress  was  arrested  by  unexpected  orders  from  Marshal 
Beresford*s  head-quarters.  He  also  affirmed  that  the  troops  Beres- 
ford  overtook,  as  above  stated,  were  not  his,  but  Baccellar*s  Beira 

*  To  Lord  Ciifitlereagh,  April  6. 
t  To  Mr.  Frere. 
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divistouy  which  at  that  time  w£|s  only  an  auxiliary.  I  haye, 
therefore,  in  nowise  misrepresented  the  matter  in  saying,  ^Uhere 
taa^f  a  failure  in  Beresford^s  operationSy^  9jad  ^Ukere  seerned  to  be 
some  mtitander standing  between  him  and  Silveira.** 

Page  104. — Adverting  to  my  praise  of  Trant's  advance  to  the 
Vouga,  the  writer  says,  "  the  author,  for  a  military  man,  has  an 
extraordinary  method  of  separating  the  subordinafe  or  executive 
officer  from  the  general  under  whose  direction  that  officer  acts.*' 

Answer. — General  Trant  assured  me  that  his  advance  to  the 
Vouga  was  his  own  sudden  and  spontaneous  act. 

Page  110. — ^The  following  passage  from  my  work  is  quoted. 
^^Early  in  June^  Marshal  Beresford  was,  with  three  brigades,  directed 
on  CasteUo  Bronco^'  Upon  which  the  writer  observes,  ^''Lord 
Beresford  was  neither  directed  on  that  place,  nor  did  he  go  there  J' 

Answer. — Lord  Londonderry,  m  his  **  Narrative  of  the  War," 
p.  305,  says,  '^  Marshal  Beresford,  for  example,  instead  of  returning 
to  the  north,  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  one  British  and  two 
Portuguese  brigades  by  CasteUo  Branco  to  the  l^star."  As  his 
lordship  was  adjutant-general  at  the  time,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
issued  the  order  himself,  I  adopted  his  assertion  without  a  suspicion 
of  its  incorrectness. 

Page  115. — The  pamphleteer  says,  '*the  Duke  del  Parque 
would  not  give  Lord  Beresford  some  British  biscuit  left  in  store  at 
Ciudad  Rttdrigo  by  the  commissariat  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army," 
and  he  appends  to  this  the  following  note :  ^'  Colonel  Napier,  with 
his  usual  inaccuracy,  says  by  order  of  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley," — that 
is,  I  said,  "(Ac  store  was  formed  by  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley's  order." 

Answer. — Extract  from  Sir  A.  WeUesley's  coiTespondence :  '*  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  respecting  Marshal  Beresford*s  corps, 
that  the  Cabildo  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  actually  refused  to  allow  them 
to  have  30,000  lbs.  of  100,000  lbs.  of  biscuit  which  /  had  prepared 
there  in  case  the  operations  of  the  army  should  be  directed  to  that 
quarter."* 

I  now  come  to  the  last,  not  the  least  of  this  writer's  mistakes. 
In  my  History,  it  is  said.  Marshal  Beresford  was  so  credulous  of 
French  weakness  in  the  number  of  troops,  as  publicly  to  announce 
to  the  junta  of  Badajos,  that  "  Soult's  force,  wandering  and  harassed 
Ity  continual  attacks,  was  reduced  to  8000  or  10,000  soldien  ;"  upon 
which  the  pamphleteer  (p.  112)  remarks,  "Lord  Beresford  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  surprised  at  this  information :  although  reading  of 
events  with  which  he  had  no  inconsiderable  concern,  he  must  feel 
himself  indebted  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Napier  for  a  great  deal  of 
very  important  intelligence  relating  both  to  them  and  to  himsel£ 

*  To  the  Marqiiid  Wellettley,  Mcrida,  beptomber  1, 1809. 
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The  above  relation  will,  I  suspect,  be  received  by  his  lordship  as 
Dews  of  the  very  newest  description.  I  doubt  whether  Lord 
Beresford,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  ever  communicated  with 
the  junta  of  Badajoz." — ^"  Of  course,  the  historian  will  give  his 
authority  for  the  fact/' — "  This  public  announcement  to  the  junta 
of  Badajoz — this  numerical  accuracy  with  which  Lord  Beresford's 
estimate  of  Soult's  force  is  set  down — all  these  particularities 
remind  one  vastly  of  the  veracious  anecdotes  of  the  worthies  of  the 
*  School  for  Scandal,'  and  I  can  only  reply  to  them  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Benjamin — the  lieutenant-coloners  account  is  more  circum- 
stantial, I  confess,  but  I  believe  mine  is  the  only  true  one,  for  all 
that." 

^Authority. — Letter  from  his  excellency,  Marshal  Beresford,  to 
the  junta  of  Badajoz;  extracted  from  the  British  Pras  of  July  7, 
1809. 

"  To  his  Excellency  the  President  and  the  Lords  of  Junta  of 
Estremadura, 

"  I  have  already  transmitted  you  an  account  of  the  forces  I  sent 
to  Alcantara,  and  which  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  position  to 
the  enemy  on  account  of  his  superior  numbers.  The  resistance  they 
made,  however,  was  highly  honorable  to  the  small  corps  which  ulti- 
mately remained  to  defend  that  pass,  though  the  loss  and  damage 
sustained  by  the  town  in  consequence  gave  me  great  concern.  I  have 
again  sent  to  Alcantara  four  battalions  under  the  same  brave  officer, 
Colonel  Mayne.  I  flatter  myself  that  in  a  short  time  all  that  part 
of  Spain  will  be  freed  from  its  oppressors.  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  transmitting  to  the  junta  copies  of  the  letters  received  yesterday 
from  Gallicia,  and  congratulate  it  on  the  favorable  appearance  of 
things  in  that  province.  You  already  know  that  upon  the  defeat 
of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult  by  General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
the  enemy  were  reduced  to  a  most  disgraceful  flight,  abandoning 
their  ammunition,  &c.,  and  the  soldiers  throwing  away  their  arms ; 
after  which,  they  made  such  forced  marches  that  it  was  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  before  it  had  passed 
the  bridge  of  Breuga.  Our  troops  followed  them  with  all  expedition 
to  that  place,  between  which  and  Alariz  we  made  some  prisoners. 
I  have  previously  communicated  to  all  the  juntas  and  generals  in 
Gallicia  the  probability  that  the  remnant  of  this  army,  amounting 
only  to  about  8000  or  10,000  men,  without  any  cannon  or  ammu/ii* 
tion,  and  In  every  respect  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  flying  from 
our  troops,  would  retire  into  that  country,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  prepared  in  the  best  manner  to  receive  them ;  and  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  consequences  of  the  capture  of  Lugo,  and  of  Ney 
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having  left  Gallicia,  will  be  fatal  to  Soult.     I  have  the  honor  to 
remain,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  C.  Bebesford  " 
Coimbra,  May  29. 

Is  that  sufficient  authority?  or  will  it  be  called  a  forgery,  as  some 
other  letters  have  been,  because  the  initial  of  the  first  Cliristian 
name  is  given  according  to  the  Spanish  spelling,  namely,  Guilhelmo 
for  William  ?  But  having  now  tracked  the  pamphleteer  through 
most  of  his  tortuous  statements,  I  pray  my  readers  to  observe,  that 
this  mass  of  errors  and  scurrility  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  less 
than  130  pages ;  it  is  the  production  of  a  writer  who  acknowledges 
to  have  spent  three  months  in  its  preparation,  because  he  was 
^^  anxious  thai  nothing  should  be  published  in  reply  to  my  mistakes 
which  could  be  justly  cited  as  a  mistake  of  his  own  ;"  and  who,  after 
roughly  noticing  even  a  false  punctuation,  in  such  an  extensive 
work  as  mine,  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
contemporary  historians.  ^'That  they  should  not  attempt  to  go  farther 
than  a  bare  regiattr  of  facts.**  That  they  must "  cast  aside  all  evidence 
which  would  be  scouted  in  a  court  of  justice  ;"  and  that  they  must 
^^  never  allow  the  words,  ^it  is  said*  to  disgrace  their  work**  In  fine, 
that  the  public  must  be  content,  by  a  species  of  comparative  anatomy, 
to  judge  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  great  transactions  of  the  world 
from  a  few  dry  bones  presented  by  the  grubbers  for  small  facts. 


Since  writing  the  above,  Further  Strictures  from  the  same  pen 
have  appeared.  The  author  is  surprised  that  his  former  admonitions 
have  had  no  eff'ect  upon  me ;  perhaps  he  will  be  more  surprised  to 
find  that  his  present  corrections  are  likely  to  have  the  same  fate ; 
for  being  written  in  the  same  style,  and  as  inaccurate  as  those  I 
have  just  analyzed,  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  notice  them.  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban  has,  however,  now  mixed  himself  up  in  this 
controversy,  and  his  objections  shall  have  an  answer. 

His  account  of  the  battle  of  Albuera  I  had  before  me  when  I 
wrote  mine ; — if  I  have  not  quoted  him,  it  is  because  that  was  the 
condition  on  which  a  copy  was  placed  in  my  hands ; — if  I  have  not 
followed  him  as  a  guide  exactly,  it  is  because  other  information 
justified  me  in  quitting  him  at  certain  points  with  respect  to  matters 
of  fact,  and  his  opinions  and  conclusions  I  was  in  no  manner 
bound  to. 

1.  I  acknowledge  an  involuntary  error  in  saying  Marshal  Beres- 
ford*s  failure  at  Badajos  kept  Lord  Wellington  for  nearly  two  years 
on  the  frontier  of  Portugal.     I  should  have  said  more  than  one 
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year.     How  the  mistake  crept  in,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  had  already 
detected  and  corrected  it  in  my  copy  for  the  second  edition. 

2.  I  know  that  Marshal  Beresford  obeyed  Lord  Wellington's 
instructions  by  crossing  the  Guadiana  at  Jerumenha,  it  is  so  stated 
in  my  History ;  but  Lord  Wellington  had  also  given  him  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  acting,  and  to  invest  Badajos  quickly  was  the 
principal  object.  It  is  Marshal  Beresford's  judgment  in  the  use 
of  that  discretionary  power  that  I  have  censured. 

3.  In  opposition  to  Sir  Benjamin,  I  adhere  to  my  assertion  that 
Marshal  Beresford  fought  an  unnecessary  battle,  and  fought  it 
against  his  own  judgment.  Nor  was  it  upon  slight  authority  that 
I  said  the  impatient  feeling  of  the  army  was  so  strongly  represented 
to  him  as  to  afifect  his  decision.  I  am  not  bound  to  name  that  au- 
thority because  Sir  Benjamin  chooses  to  "regard  the  fact  as 
imaginary,"  but  that  Lord  Beresford  fought  the  battle  against  his 
own  judgment  is  undeniable,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  the  following 
extract  from  General  Harvey's  journal. 

24th  May,  1811. — "Met  General  Beresford,  and  rode  to  Villalba, 
where  there  is  an  old  castle,"  &c.,  &c.  "  The  Marshal  was  re- 
remarkably  communicative  as  to  the  policy  of  fighting  at  Albuera, 
which  he  blames  himself  much  for,  depicting  the  consequences  of 
defeat  in  most  serious  colors." 

Here  I  must  notice  the  Second  Strictures.  If  Marshal  Beres- 
ford is  content  to  have  such  a  defender,  I  have  no  reason  to  regret 
his  taste ;  but  should  the  production  reach  a  second  edition,  I  would 
advise  the  writer  not  to  let  his  authorities  contradict  his  text. 

Page  125,  he  says  Sir  Alexander  Dickson  having  "  furnished  me 
with  the  number  of  guns,  I  arbitrarily  decided  as  to  their  calibre." 
But  in  page  51,  Appendix,  No.  IV.,  General  D'Urban  (whom  I 
followed)  sets  down,  under  the  head  of  artillery  employed  in  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  six  German,  six  Portuguese,  and  six  British 
nine-pounders ;  wherefore,  if  nine  is  nine,  and  three  sixes  make 
eighteen,  I  did  not  "  arbitrarily  decide  as  to  their  calibre."  . 

Page  35,  it  is  said :  "  As  to  the  author's  assertion  that  the  Tagus 
might  have  been  forded  after  a  week's  dry  weather,  nothing  can  be 
more  imaginary.  The  whole  allied  army,  and  the  whole  French 
army,  know  the  absurd  incorrectness  of  this  statement."  But  at 
p.  3,  Appendix,  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban  says :  "  The  Tagus  between 
Golegao  and  Rio  Moinhos  was  known  to  ofier  several  ibi*ds  after  a 
few  days'  dry  weather." 

Page  36,  he  says :  "  The  whole  army  was  about  20,000 ;"  but  at 
page  13,  Appendix,  D'Urban  gives  20,000  infantry  and  1400 
cavalry,  besides  artillery. 

Page  75,  it  is  affirmed  that  Beresford  could  form  his  bridge  and 
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pass  over  his  troops  in  the  sight  and  in  despite  of  the  French ;  and 
that  it  was  *'  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  frustrate  the  opera* 
tion;"  but  at  page  12,  D^Urban's  Appendix,  it  is  said :  ^The  French 
might  have  opposed  the  operation  with  a  rational  prospect  of 
success." 

Page  77, ''  the  night  was  so  dark,  that  the  enemy  neither  was 
nor  could  be  seenf*  but  page  12  of  D*Urban's  Appendix,  says:  '^The 
enemy  observed  the  heights  occupied,  and  gave  up  his  design.** 

Page  80,  ^  the  army  did  not  halt  at  Olivenza  ;**  page  13  of  the 
Appendix,  Sir  Benjamin  says :  ^  The  army  being  without  provi« 
sionsy  encamped  in  the  woods  round  that  town." 

Page  162,  ^the  sudden  shifl  of  wind,  which  Colonel  Napier  has 
introduced  with  somewhat  of  dramatic  eifect,  to  clear  away  the 
obscurity  of  mist  and  smoke  in  which  he  had  veiled  the  scene, 
never  occurred ;"  page  81  of  the  Appendix,  Sir  B.  D*Urban  says : 
^  The  wind  at  this  moment  blew  aside  the  smoke  and  rain." 

This  suffices  to  prove  my  opponent  vulnerable.  But  I  have 
stated  no  fact  without  authority,  and  I  shall  hereafter  show  this,  on 
all  important  points  that  may  be  contradicted.  To  fix  exactly  all 
the  periods  and  circumstances  of  a  battle  is  nearly  impossible,  and 
I  admit  that  on  some  minor  points  this  writer  seems  better  informed 
than  Greneral  lyUrban  or  myself.  Wherefore,  in  a  second  edition 
I  will  accept  and  use  his  correction ;  and  also  other  recent  infor- 
mation, showing  that  Lord  Beresford's  errors  at  Albuera  and 
Campo  Mayor  were  greater  than  I  have  represented  them.  I 
cannot  promise  to  say  with  Dumouriez,  who  it  would  seem  is  angler 
enough  to  know  a  trout  from  a  gudgeon,  that  Marshal  Beresford,  at 
Albuera,  "  did  more  than  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,"  but  I  will  endeavor 
to  chastise  ^Hhe  spirit  of  the  inquisitor,"  and  retain  only  the 
** liberal"  in  my  composition ;  meanwhile,  this  writer,  who,  ** being 
pestered  with  a  popinjay,  answers  he  knows  not  what,"  may  recover 
temper,  which,  next  ti>  ^^  parmaceti,  is  the  sovereignest  thing  on 
earth  for  an  inward  bruise." 


From  the  tedium  of  personal  justification,  I  turn  to  the  more 
grateful  task  of  replying  to  some  unfounded  criticisms  on  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign. 

It  might  be  imagined,  when  time  had  blunted  the  edge  of  political 
malice,  Moore's  heroic  death  would  have  arrested  censure  which 
could  not  be  substantiated;  but  in  this,  as  m  other  human  affairs, 
all  opinions  are  not  to  be  bound  in  one  fetter.  Yet  will  I  show, 
that  his  censurers  have  only  opinions  unsupported  by  facts  to  offer. 
To  effect  this,  I  must  again  advert  to  **  Colonel  Sorrel's  Notes.' 
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classing  them  with  "  Hamilton's  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Cam** 
paigns,"  and  "  Sherer^s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  quoting 
and  answering  all  indifferently,  as  their  arguments  or  assertions 
present  themselves. 

They  accuse  Sir  John  Moore — 1.  Of  vacillation  and  of  losing 
time  at  Salamanca.  2.  Of  taking  counsel  from  others  rather  than 
from  his  own  judgment.  3.  Of  neglecting  Gallicia  as  a  defensive 
position.     These  are  their  words : 

**  That  time  was  lost  at  Salamanca,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a 
great  subject  of  regret.  The  value  of  a  day,  or  an  hour  in  war  is 
great.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  what  might  have  been  the  consequences 
of  a  movement  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  which  was  never  made,  and 
which,  according  to  able  and  acute  men,  should  nev^r  have  been 
contemplated ;  but  it  is  certain  that  between  that  measure  and  a 
retreat  on  Portugal,  Sir  John  Moore  wavered  long  in  his  designs." 
— Life  of  the  Duke  of  WeUiugtan^pagt  163. 

^  Part  of  his  difficulties  must  be  admitted  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  own  arrangements." — ^  While  the  infantry  proceeded  by 
Almeida,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  directed  to  advance  by 
Merida  and  Truxillo ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  his  army  was  prodigiously  enhanced,  and  Sir  John 
Moore  was  compelled  to  remain  above  a  month  inactive  at  Sala- 
manca.  Precious  time  was  there  lost.  The  thoughts  of  the  gene- 
ral were  bent  on  a  retreat.  The  army  did  not  move  until  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  action  was  unfortunately  delayed  till  the  precise 
period  when  action  could  no  longer  be  available." — AnnaJU  of  ike 
Campaign,  page  102. 

*'  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  feel 
himself  fully  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  excellent 
jugment,  instead  of  yielding  to  suggestions  and  opinions  which, 
being  founded  on  liaise  data,  scarcely  merited  attention." — Sorrels 
NoLs  on  the  Gampaignny  ISOS-d,  page  41. 

These  three  writers  here  agree  in  censuring  Sir  John  Moore,  yet 
afterwards  all  disagree  on  what  he  should  have  done.  The  author 
of  The  Life  would  have  had  him  retreat  at  once  upon  Portugal ; 
the  author  of  27ie  Notes  insists  on  the  primary  importance  of 
defending  Gallicia ;  the  author  of  The  Annals  vacillates  between 
that  and  ^  retiring,"  as  he  phrases  it,  ^'  across  the  Tagus  to  the 
south."  This  discrepancy  shows  a  variety  of  fancy,  no  difference 
of  judgment,  because  none  of  them  have  examined  the  subject  with 
a  reference  to  facts.    This  shall  be  demonstrated. 

**  He  was  compelled  to  remain  a  month  inactive  at  Salamanca." 
—^AnncUs, 

Two  thousand  men,  the  head  of  Sir  John  Moore's  column,  reached 
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Salamanca  the  13th  of  November,  the  rear  did  not  arrive  until  the 
25th,  and  on  the  11th  of  December  the  army  marched  towards 
Sahagun ;  thus,  if  the  troops  could  have  commenced  operations  the 
day  after  tliey  arrived,  the  month  is  reduced  to  fifteen  days. 
Were  those  days  wasted  in  inactivity  ?  Was  it  inactivity  to  keep 
80  near  a  powerful  enemy  until  Baird  and  Hope  effected  their 
junction  ?  Was  it  inactivity  to  ^x  in  that  short  period,  amidst  a 
thousand  conflicting  and  false  representations  and  reports,  the  true 
character  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  and  with  so  sure  a  judgment 
that  every  operation  founded  upon  a  different  view  failed  even  to 
the  end  of  the  war  ?  Was  it  inactivity  to  have  arranged  the  means 
of  throwing  the  army  into  the  heart  of  Spain  ?  And  when  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  breaking  that  measure,  obliged  Moore  to  prepare 
for  a  retreat,  was  it  inactivity,  amidst  such  ditficulties  and  anxieties, 
when  without  money  to  establish  sure  intelligence,  he  had  new 
prospects  opened,  to  arrange  a  forward  movement  in  the  face  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  at  the  same  time  changing  the  line 
of  operations  from  Portugal  to  Gallicia?  Are  these  things  the 
work  of  a  moment  ? 

Suppose  the  artillery  under  Hope  had  moved  with  Sir  John 
Moore,  had  been  at  Salamanca  on  the  25th  November ;  the  junction 
with  Baird  was  still  to  be  effected,  and  the  separation  of  that 
general  was  not  the  work  of  Mooi*e.  Would  this  writer,  then,  have 
had  the  latter  advance  with  fourteen  or  fifleen  thousand  men  to 
Burgos,  or  to  Aranda  de  Duero,  or  to  Madi*id  ?  If  to  the  last, 
Baird  must  have  been  abandoned,  because  the  fourth  corps,  which 
was  at  Rio  Seco  the  25tli  November,  would  have  intercepted  his 
line  of  march.  Burgos  ?  He  was  still  too  late,  because  Blake's 
and  Belvedere's  armies  had  been  dispersed  on  the  10th  and  11th. 
Say  they  had  not  been  dispersed ;  then  the  arrangement  of  sending 
Hope  by  Madrid  was  better  than  marching  in  one  column  to  Sala- 
manca ;  because  the  latter,  enlarged  and  troubled  with  a  great  train 
of  carriages  and  guns,  could  not  have  reached  that  town  so  soon  as 
the  25th ;  but  moving  as  they  did  on  separate  roads,  all  marched 
more  rapidly,  and  Hope  could  have  united  at  Burgos  with  a  dif- 
ference of  only  twelve  leagues  and  at  Aranda  with  a  difference 
only  of  one  league  in  the  distance  traversed.  Wherefore  it  is  dear 
that  Sir  John  Moore's  mind  was  not  "  continually  bent  on  retreat," 
that  his  arrangements  did  not  in  any  manner  oblige  him  to  remain 
a  month  inactive  at  Salamanca.     In  fine,  he  was  not  inactive  at  all. 

But  says  the  author  of  the  Annals,  '^  the  time  chosen  for  action 
was  precisely  when  action  could  not  avail."  And  *'  On  the  advance 
of  the  British,  Sou  It,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  fallen 
back  to  Burgos,  where  his  corps  would  have  affected  a  junction 
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with  that  of  Junot.     Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  visionarj 
than  a  project  of  defeating  Soult." 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  all  this  ?  Sir  John  Moore  reasoned 
thus,  "  Soult  knows  nothing  of  my  march — he  may  be  surprised 
and  beaten ;  if  he  rei'-eats,  the  French  grand  communications  are 
exposed :  in  either  case  Napoleon  must  come  to  his  succor.  If  he 
come  with  a  small  force,  he  also  may  be  fought  withal.  If  with  a 
large  force,  I  incur  danger,  but  a  diversion  for  the  south  is 
effected."  What  was  the  result  ?  Soult  instead  of  "  retiring  as  a 
matter  of  course,**  st^'od  his  ground,  the  emperor  came  back  with 
his  whole  army,  and  the  only  thing  visionary  is  the  argument  of 
this  writer. 

"  It  is  certain  that  he  long  wavered." — Life  of  Wellington. 

When  only  two  thousand  British  had  reached  Salamanca,  Blake 
and  Belvedere,  whose  armies  were  to  cover  the  junction  of  Moore's 
divisions,  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  French  cavalry  entered 
Valladolid.  Moore  then  told  the  junta  that  if  the  enemy  advanced 
he  must  go  back;  they  did  not  advance  and  he  remained  at 
Salamanca. 

On  the  25th  his  column  was  closed  up,  and  on  the  27th  the 
state  of  affairs  being  more  clearly  known,  he  prepared  to  throw 
himself  into  the  heart  of  Spain. 

On  the  28th,  news  of  Castanos'  destruction  and  of  Napoleon's 
movement  on  Madrid  arrived ;  the  British  flanks  were  not  then 
united  to  the  centre,  and  the  proposed  measure  became  impracti- 
cable ;  wherefore,  Moore  resolved,  when  his  artillery  and  cavalry 
should  have  joined,  to  retreat  to  Portugal. 

The  4th  of  December  Hope  arrived ;  the  5th,  information  came 
that  Napoleon  was  resisted  at  Madrid,  and  by  the  7th,  from  every 
quarter  came  news,  which  whether  from  natives  or  Fnglishmen, 
private  or  official,  was  all  of  the  same  tenor — namely,  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  Spain  was  again  awakened.  Moreover,  Napoleon's 
march  from  Burgos  to  the  capital,  not  only  permitted  a  junction 
with  Baird's  division,  but  opened  a  point  of  attack  to  the  now 
united  British  army.  On  the  7th,  therefore,  Sir  John,  seizing  the 
opportunity  thus  suddenly  offered,  resolved  to  advance  on  Sahagun, 
thereby  meeting  new  combinations  with  fresh  dispositions.  Is  that 
"wavering  ?  Is  a  general  to  shut  his  eyes  to  what  is  passing  around 
him,  and  stupidly  follow  a  plan  preconceived  upon  circumstances 
totally  different  from  the  actual  ones  ? 

*'  He  should  have  followed  his  own  excellent  judgment,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Notes. — ^"He  should  have  retired  across  the 
Tagus  to  the  south,"  says  the  author  of  the  Annals. 

He  could  not  have  done  both.     When  Napoleon  was  at  Burgos, 
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Moore  might  have  retired  across  the  Tagus ;  but  the  author  of  the 
Annals  speaks  of  the  period  when  the  advance  to  Sabagun  was 
commenced ;  at  that  time  Napoleon  was  at  Madrid  with  60,000 
men,  and  the  4th  corps  was  moving  on  Talavera ;  wherefore  any 
movement  towards  the  Tagus  would  have  been  an  advance,  and 
Moore's  excellent  judgment  certainly  would  not  have  let  him  call 
an  advance  a  retreat.  But  did  he  not  follow  his  own  judgment  ? 
Mr.  Frere  and  the  Spaniards  wanted  him  to  move  upon  Madrid, 
and  he  went  towards  Burgos*  Sir  David  Baird  wanted  him  to 
take  a  defensive  position  in  Gallicia,  and  he  made  a  forward 
movement  to  Sahagun.  Others  wanted  him  to  retreat  to  Portugal, 
and  militarily  speaking  that  w  as  most  advisable :  Moore  said  sa 
But  the  awakening  enthusiasm  offered  a  hope  for  Spain,  and  he 
advanced  on  political  grounds,  calculating,  as  indeed  happened, 
that  he  should  always  be  able  to  reti*eat  by  Gkdlicia,  which  was 
not  worse  than  a  retreat  on  Portugal  There  was  danger,  yet  war 
is  never  a  safe  game ;  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  all  the  difficulties 
are  foreseen  and  boldly  met  or  skilfully  evaded,  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion is  not  rash  but  great 

Let  me  now  prove,  that  he  acted  upon  such  a  calculation — that 
he  foresaw  and  judged  all  the  diificulties  and  results,  military  and 
political — that  he  adopted  no  man's  recommendations,  but  executed 
his  own  plan. 

Salamanca,  December  6th. — "  What  is  passing  at  Madrid  may 
be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  we  must  be  at  hand  to  aid 
and  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  happens.  The  wishes  of  our 
country  and  our  duty  demand  this  of  us  with  whatever  risk  it  may 
be  attended ;  yet  I  mean  to  proceed  bridle  in  hand,  for,  if  the 
bubble  bursts,  we  shall  have  a  run  for  it."* 

Salamanca,  8th  December. — ^^  Madrid  still  holds  out,  and  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  efforts  are  making  to  collect  a  force  at 
loledo,  and  a  still  larger  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
as  long  as  there  is  a  chance  we  must  not  abandon  this  country ."f 

Salamanca,  9th  December. — "  After  Castanos'  defeat  the  French 
marched  for  Madrid,  the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms,'*  SccX  ^'  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  enthusiasm  shown ;  there  is  hope  that  the  ex- 
ample may  be  followed,  and  the  people  be  roused,  in  which  case 
there  is  still  a  chance  tliat  this  country  may  be  saved.  Upon  this 
chance  I  have  stopped  Baii'd's  retreat,  and  have  taken  measures 
to  form  our  junction,  whilst  the  French  are  wholly  occupied  with 
Madrid :  we  ace  bound  not  to  abandon  the  cause  as  long  as  there 

*  Sir  John  Moore's  Correspoudence. 

t  J  bid. 

X  Sir  John  Moore's  Journal. 
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is  hope ;  but  the  courage  of  the  populace  of  Madrid  may  fail,  or,  at 
any  rate,  they  may  not  be  able  to  resist — ^in  short,  in  a  moment 
things  may  be  as  bad  as  ever." 

11th  December. — "  I  shall  assemble  the  army  at  Valladolid." — 
"  By  this  movement  I  shall  threaten  the  French  communications, 
which  will  make  some  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards  if  they 
can  take  advantage  of  it  ;*  but  I  much  fear  they  will  not  move,  but 
leave  me  to  fight  the  battle  by  myself,  in  which  case  I  must  keep 
my  communications  open  with  Astorga  and  Gallicia."  v 

Sahagun,  December  24. — "  I  gave  up  the  march  on  Carrion, 
which  had  never  been  undertaken  but  with  the  view  of  attracting 
the  enemy's  attention  from  the  armies  assembled  in  the  south,  and 
in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  weak  corps,  while 
it  was  still  thought  tliat  the  British  were  retreating  into  Portugal." 

"  The  experiment  failed,"  says  the  author  of  the  Annals.  In 
what  manner  ?  **  The  object  of  my  movement,"  says  Sir  John 
Moore,  on  the  12th  of  December,  "  is  to  threaten  the  French  com- 
munications, and  attract  their  attention  from  Madrid  and  Zaragoza, 
and  favor  any  movement  which  may  be  made  by  the  Spanish 
armies  forming  to  the  south  of  the  I'agus."  Now,  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  fifth  corps  left  Zaragoza ;  the  4th  corps  withdrew 
from  £stremadura ;  the  2d  corps  came  from  New  Castillo ;  the  8th 
corps  from  Navarre ;  Napoleon,  with  50,000  men,  returned  from 
Madrid — ^the  whole  plan  of  his  campaign  was  overturned !  Cuesta 
was  then  enabled  to  move  an  army  from  the  Morena  to  the  Tagus, 
Infantado  to  obtain  refuge  at  Cuenca,  Palacios  to  descend  into 
La  Mancha ;  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  was  delayed,  Portugal  was 
saved,  and  the  conquest  of  Andalusia  deferred.  This  is  to  fail ! 
And  it  is  thus,  turning  from  the  steady  light  of  facts,  this  writer 
endeavors  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  his  own  imagination  to  trace 
Moore's  career  ? 

These  authoi's  seem  bad  generals  in  the  plains  of  Castillo ;  let  us 
see  if  they  are  better  on  the  mountains  of  Gallicia. 

**  Had  the  information  of  the  general,  with  regard  to  the  country 
traversed  by  his  army,  been  more  accurate  and  extensive,  he  would 
have  known  that  there  was  no  road  leading  to  Betanzos  and  Co- 
runa  by  which  the  enemy  could  at  any  season  have  advanced  with 
rapidity  sufficient  to  have  endangered  his  communications — ^in  fact, 
the  roads  on  the  right  and  left  occupied  by  the  British,  most  diffi- 
cult at  any  season,  must,  at  the  period  in  question,  when  co\ered 
with  deep  snow  and  intersected  by  swollen  torrents  from  the  moun- 
tains, have  been  utterly  impracticable." — Annals  112,  etseq. 

The  brigades  of  Alten  and  Crauford,  quitting  Moore's  main 
*  Sir  John  Mooro'a  Correspoudeuce. 
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body  near  Astorga,  inarched  by  Domingo  Flores  and  the  Puente 
de  Bibey  to  Orense  and  Tuy ;  from  Orense  there  is  a  cavaby  road 
to  St.  Jago ;  from  Tuy  there  is  an  artillery  road  by  Ponte  Vedra 
to  St.  Jago;  from  St.  Jago  there  is  a  royal  road  to  Coruna.  Soult 
desired  Ney  to  march  the  whole  of  the  6th  corps  by  this  last  route 
to  Coruna,  and  Greneral  Marchand's  division  did  actually  so  move, 
reaching  St  Jago  soon  afler  the  battle  of  Coruna. 

From  Villa  Franca,  Franceschi  marched  with  his  cavalry  into 
the  Val  des  Orres,  and  then,  remounting  the  Minho,  rejoined  Soult 
between  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo.  This  march  took  place  during 
Moore's  retreat ;  after  that  event,  Soult  moved  from  Coruna  by 
Ponte  Vedra  and  Tuy  to  Orense,  sending  La  Houssaye's  dragoons 
through  Mellid  to  the  same  place :  from  Orense  there  is  also  a 
direct  route  to  St.  Jago. 

From  Lugo  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  St.  Jago,  through  Mellid. 
This  was  the  route  by  which  Sir  John  Moore  intended  to  retreat 
to  Vigo,  and  along  which  Mackenzie  Fraser's  division  did  actually 
march  and  then  return,  and  there  were  magazines  at  all  three 
places. 

From  Lugo  there  is  a  road  by  Monteforte  to  the  Val  des  Orres, 
closely  tianking  the  royal  road  from  Villa  Franca,  by  which  Moore 
retired.  Soult  marched  his  whole  corps  by  that  route  when  ope- 
rating against  Romana,  after  the  retreat  from  Oporto. 

From  Benevente  there  is  a  high  road  by  Mombuey  and  Puebla 
de  Senabria  leading  to  Orense.  Soult  also  traversed  this  route 
in  June,  1809. 

From  the  Asturias  there  is  a  road  by  the  Conceja  de  Ibas  to 
Lugo.     This  route  was  followed  by  Ney,  in  May,  1809. 

From  the  Asturias  there  is  a  road  through  Mondonedo  to  Betan- 
zos  and  Coruna,  and  there  is  also  the  coast  road  by  Bibadeo  to 
Ferrol.  Tliese  roads  were  marched  by  Ney,  and  by  Bomana,  in 
April  and  May ;  Moreover,  Romana  moved  from  Mondonedo  to 
the  sources  of  the  Neyra,  and  thence  into  the  Val  des  Orres,  his 
route  being  by  the  line  of  the  Asturian  frontier,  and  consequently 
flanking  the  royal  road  of  Lugo.  So  much  for  "  impracticable 
roads." 

These  writers  think  Moore  ought  to  have  defended  Grallicia 

*'  It  has  been  matter  of  regret  to  many  that  Sir  John  Moore  was 
not  led  to  regard  with  a  more  favorable  eye  the  project  of  defend- 
ing Gallicia.  No  part  of  Spain  offers  equad  advantages  for  a  defen- 
sive war." 

"  The  documents  given  in  the  appendix  to  Colonel  Napier's 
History,  abundantly  prove,  that  it  was  to  this  quarter  that  the  anxie- 
ties of  Napoleon  were  chiefly  directed." — Annals^p.  140,  et  $p.q. 
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"  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
Sir  David  Baird's  letter  of  the  8th  December,  from  Villa  Franca, 
was  not  adopted." 

"  Had  the  British  army  been  collected  on  the  frontier  of  GalU 
cia,  about  the  middle  of  December,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  i 
would  have  been  able  to  have  maintained  itself,  at  least  during  the 
winter ;  and  long  before  spring  the  face  of  affairs  was  completely 
changed  by  the  departure  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  force  which  fol- 
lowed him,  to  the  Austrian  war." 

"  When  the  suggestion  was  offered,  our  strength  was  unimpaired, 
our  equipment  perfect,  and  the  great  body  of  the  French  was  occu- 
pied with  Madrid." 

"Lugo  and  other  points  might  have  been  fortified,  positions 
taken  up  and  strengthened,  depots  established,  and,  by  a  judicious 
disposition  of  our  force,  the  danger  of  being  turned  by  the  road 
through  Orense,  and  by  those  from  the  north  of  Portugal  and  the 
Asturias,  might  have  been  sufficiently  guarded  against." 

**  The  opinion  of  Buonaparte  on  the  influence  which  the  occu- 
pation of  Gallicia,  by  an  enemy  to  France,  might  have  had  on  the 
war  in  Spain,  is  recorded  in  a  letter,  which  was  written  under  his 
dictation  to  General  Savary." — SorreFs  Notes^page  41,  etseq. 

The  argument  of  the  author  of  the  Annals  being  but  a 
meagre  copy  of  Colonel  Sorrel's  NbteSj  to  answer  one  is  to  answer 
both  ;  but  previous  to  examining  the  question  of  the  defence  of 
Gallicia,  I  will  mark  some  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  both. 

1.  On  the  8th  of  December  say  the  Notes,  "  our  strength  was 
unimpaired,  and  the  French  were  occupied  with  Madrid." 

The  strength  of  the  British  army  was  the  same  on  the  24th  as 
on  the  8th  of  December ;  no  loss,  save  a  few  men  hurt  in  tbe  cav- 
alry skirmishes,  had  been  sustained.  Madrid  capitulated  the  3d  of 
December ;  on  the  4th  the  French  took  possession  ;  Napoleon  was 
so  little  occupied  with  it  on  the  8th  of  December,  that  he  had,  on 
the  4th,  detached  his  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  Castanos'  fugitive  army, 
sent  the  1st  corps  to  La  Mancha  to  menace  Andalusia,  and  the  4th 
corps  to  Talavera,  to  form  an  advance  guard  for  the  march  against 
Lisbon  ! 

2.  "The  anxieties  of  Napoleon  were  chiefly  directed  towards 
Gallicia." — Annals, 

This  expression  is  not  very  intelligible,  but  taken  with  the  con- 
text, it  means  that  Napoleon  feared  opposition  in  Gallicia  more 
than  in  any  other  quarter ;  yet  two  pages  after  we  find  the  same 
author  asserting  that  Moore  should  have  "retired  across  the 
Tagus,"  because  "There  it  was  that  he  was  most  dreaded  by 
Napoleon." 
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3.  The  documents  quoted  from  mj  Appendix,  instead  of  being 
favorable  to,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  views  of  these  writers. 

Before  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  Napoleon  tells  Savary  that  "  Bes- 
sieres  had  to  fight  for  the  communications  of  the  French,  and  that 
a  wound  received  by  him  would  give  a  spasm  to  the  whole  army.* 
Nothing  could  be  better  expressed  or  more  applicable  to  the  state 
of  affairs.  The  French  then  in  the  Peninsula  were  about  135,000, 
of  which  48,000  were  in  Portugal  and  Catalonia.  Of  the  remain- 
der, 50,000  were  scattered  in  Valencia,  Andalusia,  and  the  borders 
of  Murcia.  10,000  were  at  Zaragoza,  some  at  Madrid,  and  only 
15,000  under  Bemeres  were  left  to  protect  the  communications 
from  Cuesta  and  Blake ;  whose  united  force,  exceeding  40,000, 
the  best  regular  troops  in  Spain,  was  entering  the  plains  of  Leon ; 
moreover,  the  king  was  then  on  his  journey  to  the  capital,  and  had 
Bessieres  been  defeated  would  have  been  forced  to  fiy.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Spaniards  on  this 
point,  combined  with  the  danger  of  the  king  and  the  scattered 
state  of  the  other  French  corps,  especially  that  of  Dupont's,  which 
drew  Napoleon's  attention,  not  the  geographical  advantages  of 
Gallicia. 

What  a  vast  difference  also,  between  the  circumstances  at  the 
two  periods  brought  into  comparison  by  these  writers ! 

When  the  emperor  wrote,  the  heads  of  the  French  invasion 
were  engaged  in  Valencia,  Andalusia,  and  Aragon ;  the  whole 
country  was  in  insurrection.  Spanish  armies  gathering  in  every 
quarter,  Spanish  courage  untried,  the  French  communications  pro- 
tected by  a  force  only  one  third  of  that  opposed  to  it.  When 
Moore  retreated,  90,000  men,  that  is,  four  times  his  force,  were 
united  in  pursuit  of  him ;  all  the  Spanish  armies  had  been  dis- 
persed, the  insurrections  quelled;  Zaragoza  was  menaced  by 
35,000  French,  20,000  were  at  Talavera,  30,000  in  La  Mancha, 
10,000  in  Madrid,  Burgos  was  in  a  state  of  defence,  many  thou- 
sand soldiers  were  distributed  on  the  lines  of  Correspondence,  and 
50,000  were  marching  under  Napoleon  upon  Astorga.  All  that  great 
man's  combinations  were  compact,  his  communications  protected, 
and  the  head  of  the  principal  operation  turned,  not  as  in  the  former 
case  away  from  but  against  Gallicia ;  and  this,  not  because  of  its 
geographical  advantages  (which  it  is  evident  he  disregarded  when 
he  went  from  Burgos  to  Madrid  although  he  knew  Baird's  division 
was  at  Astorga),  but  because  the  united  British  army  was  on  his 
communications.  "  Napoleon's  dread,"  and  "  Napoleon's  anxieties," 
sound  grandly ;  but  his  opinions  should  be  understood  before  they 
are  quoted.  At  that  time  he  feared  neither  British  nor  Spanish 
armies  in  Gallicia,  nor  any  other  part ;  his  force  was  overpower- 
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ing,  and  the  head  of  his  invasion  was  wherever  he  choose  to  place 
it.  If  Moore  had  retired  on  Lisbon,  Napoleon  would  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  Lisbon.  As  Moore  went  to  Gallicia,  against  that 
point  the  emperor  immediately  drove. 

^^  Bessieres  is  to-day  at  Medina  Rio  Seco :  he  will  open  com- 
munication with  Portugal,  force  the  rebels  into  Gallicia,  and  seize 
Leon." 

"If  Cuesta  throws  himself  into  Gallicia  without  fighting  or 
suffering  a  defeat,  the  position  of  the  army  will  be  improved.  If 
he  does  so  after  a  defeat  it  will  be  still  better." 

"  By  driving  Cuesta  into  Gallicia  we  deprive  him  of  his  com- 
munications with  Madrid,  Andalusia,  and  Estremadura." 

"  The  two  important  points,  and  where  they  can  make  a  real 
regular  warfare,  are  Gallicia  and  Andalusia,  because  the  troops 
of  San  Boque,  of  Cadiz,  and  Algarve,  are  nearly  25,000  men,  who 
have  taken  part  with  the  sedition  of  Seville ;  and  all  those  who 
were  at  Oporto  have  taken  part  with  the  rebels  of  Gallicia." 

"  Not  a  peasant  of  the  valleys  but  sees  that  the  affairs  of  Spain 
at  this  moment  depend  upon  Bessieres.  How  foolish,  then,  it  is  to 
have  in  this  great  affair  voluntarily  given  twenty  chances  against 
him!" 

"  A  defeat  of  Bessieres  will  be  a  blow  at  the  heart ;  it  will  be 
felt  at  all  the  extreme  points  of  the  army." 

"  The  army  of  Bessieres  ought  to  have  at  least  8000  men  more 
to  obviate  all  chances  against  him." 

"The  great  object  of  the  army's  efforts  should  be  to  secure 
Madrid.     Madrid  can  only  be  menaced  by  the  army  of  Gallicia." 

"  If  Bessieres  is  checked,  his  object  should  be  to  protect 
Burgos." 

Such  were  Napoleon's  expressions ;  not  a  word  about  the  geo- 
graphical importance  of  Gallicia — he  only  considers  the  dangers 
from  such  a  comparatively  large  Spanish  force  entering  the  plains 
of  Leon :  and  in  his  own  campaign  he  did  not  move  against  Madrid 
until  he  believed  Moore  was  in  full  retreat  upon  Portugal.  The 
instant  he  discovered  his  mistake  he  returned  with  incredible 
rapidity,  not  because  he  feared  opposition  in  Gallicia,  but  because  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  his  communications  in  the  plains  of  Leon. 
Soult  was  in  the  same  situation  as  Bessieres  had  been ;  but,  as  the 
British  were  more  formidable  opponents  than  the  Spaniards, 
Napoleon  came  with  his  whole  army  to  protect  the  communications. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  Sir  John  Moore's  mai-ch  against  Soult  was  in 
the  very  spirit  of  Napoleon's  warfare  ;  they  who  would  have  had 
him  go  to  Grallicia,  understood  neither  his  views  nor  the  emperor's 
reasoning. 

vou  v.— 8  13 
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Let  as  now  examine  whether  Gallicia  could  be  defended.  The 
arguments,  or  rather  lamentations  of  these,  writers,  rest  on  a  letter 
of  Sir  David  Baird :  it  will  be  fitting  therefore  to  see  how  fiir  their 
foundation  is  secure. 

Sir  David  Baird  commanded  only  a  division,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs  was  necessiirily  more  confined  than  that 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  He  was  ignorant  of  the;  numbers  and 
position  of  the  French  armies,  and  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
extreme  imbecility  and  falseness  of  the  supreme  junta.  Any  pro- 
position made  by  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  the  suggestion  of  a  man  who  had  no  means  of  judging 
largely ;  and  that  his  proposal  to  defend  Gallicia  bore  that  impress 
is  easily  shown. 

^'  It  has  frequently,"  he  says,  ^  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  event 
of  our  being  obliged  to  adopt  defensive  measures,  it  might  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  combined  British  army  to  cover  Gallicia  and 
part  of  Leon,  than  by  proceeding  to  join  you  at  Salamanca  to 
abandon  those  provinces.  The  Asturias  might  be  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  Marquess  of  Eomana ;  and  if  you  judged  it  proper 
by  a  flank  movement  to  join  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  Astorga,  I 
entertain  a  confident  belief  that  by  occupying  the  strong  ground 
behind  it,  we  should  be  able  to  cover  the  country  in  our  rear,  and 
might  wait  until  it  is  seen  what  efforts  the  Spanish  nation  is  disposed 
and  determined  to  make  in  defence  of  the  national  independence." 

"The  royal  road  from  Coruna  to  this  place  and  Astorga  is 
remarkably  good,  although  mountainous,  and  with  the  sea  open  to 
us  we  should  be  able  to  receive,  with  facility,  such  reinforcements 
and  supplies  as  the  British  government  might  deem  it  proper  to 
send.  The  country,  abounds  in  cattle ;  bread  indeed  would  be 
required,  but  flour  might  be  obtained  from  England,  and  in  the 
meantime  Gallicia  would  have  an  opportunity  of  arming  under  our 
protection,  and  our  presence  in  Spain  would  furnish  a  rallying 
point,  and  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Spaniards." 

Sir  David  puts  the  case  hypothetically.  He  would  cover  part  of 
Leon  and  Gallicia,  Romana  might  occupy  the  Asturias — all  were 
to  wait  for  the  Spanish  efforts .  He  was  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs ;  for  how  could  the  plains  of  Leon  be  covered 
by  25,000  men  against  200,000  ?— how  could  Romana  with  6000 
ill-equipped  men  defend  the  Asturias  against  Napoleon,  after  flying 
from  thence  at  the  sight  of  Sou  It's  foragers.  Sir  David  thought  it 
easy  to  get  provisions,  yet  in  a  manifesto,  published  a  few  days 
before,  he  writes  thus : 

"  The  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  strong  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
will  require  nc  ^orce  to  defend  it  beyond  its  own  brave  army  now 
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assembling  at  Leon,  under  the  Marquess  of  Romana ;  the  presence 
of  an  additional  number  of  troops  in  its  passes  and  on  its  mountains 
would  but  tend  to  exhaust  its  resources  without  adding  to  its 
security."  But  the  best  comment  is,  that  Sir  John  Moore  did  not 
onlj  authorize,  but  pressed  Baird,  to  prepare  provisions  for  the 
army  in  Galiicia,  and  he  was  unable  to  procure  more  than  a  few 
days'  supply  for  each  station. 

Authtrities. — Sir  John  Moore  to  Sir  David  Baird. 

&th  December. — ^'  Establish  one  magazine  at  Villa  Franca,  and 
one  or  two  farther  back." 

12th  December. — ^**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinion 
upon  the  Gallicias  and  Vigo,  and  it  is  that  which  probably  I  shall 
now  follow,  should  such  a  measure  become  necessary.  I  am  there- 
fore most  anxious  that  magazines  should  be  formed  on  that  com- 
munication." 

I6th  December. — ^''I  cannot  help  again  pressing  upon  you  to 
take  every  measure  for  the  forming  of  magazines  at  Astorga,  Villa 
Franca,  and  on  the  road  to  Coruna,  for  though  we  may  do  something 
here,  we  must  always  look  to  a  retreat  upon  Galiicia." 

To  Lord  Oastlereagh.  30th  Dec,  Astorga. — "  I  found  no  pro- 
vision here :  the  little  which  had  been  collected  had  been  consumed 
by  Sir  David's  corps  in  their  passage.  There  is  not  two  days* 
bread  to  carry  the  army  to  Villa  Franca —there  are  no  means  of 
carriage — the  people  run  away — the  villages  are  deserted." 

14^  Jan.,  1809. — "  The  want  of  provisions  would  not  permit 
me  to  wait  longer  (at  Lugo).     I  marched  that  night." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  question  by  dates. 

Sir  David's  letter  was  written  the  8th  December.  The  10th  it 
reached  Sir  John  Moore.  The  12th  it  was  answered.  The  16th, 
orders  might  possibly  have  reached  Ck)runa,  to  forward  stores  and 
ammunition  to  the  different  positions  intended  to  be  occupied ;  on 
the  25th,  Moore  commenced  his  retreat  before  90,000  men.  This 
gives  ten  days  for  "  fortifying  Lugo  and  other  points," — "  taking 
up  judicious  positions  to  secure  the  lateral  roads  from  the  north  of 
Portugal," — ^establishing  a  regular  system  of  supply  from  Eng- 
land,"— "  calling  forth  and  arming  the  population  of  Galiicia," — 
"  enforcing  the  necessary  requisitions  for  transport,*  and  persuading 
the  junta  of  the  province  to  give  the  requisite  aid."  Ten  days  to 
do  all  this!  with  a  junta  which  had  kept  Sir  David's  troops 
seventeen  days  in  harbor  ere  it  would  suffer  them  even  to  land  1 — 
a  junta  that  made  a  trading  profit  of  his  necessities ;  and  after 
extracting  nearly  half  a  million  of  doUars  from  him,  had  at  last  so 
scantily  furnished  him  with  transport^  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
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his  spare  ammunition  behind,  and  to  march  his  troops  bj  half 
battalions,  to  lessen  the  burden  of  provisioning  them ! 

Authorities. — Sir  J,  Moore  to  Lord  Ocutlereagh.  13  th  I^ovember 
— **  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  Sir  David  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
plaints of  the  junta  of  Coruna,  who  afford  him  no  assistance.  They 
promise  everything,  but  give  nothing.'* 

Do,  24ih  N(jv. —  *  The  500,000  dollars  your  lordship  mentions, 
Sir  David  Baird  considered  as  sent  to  him ;  he  detained  them,  and 
has  nearly  expended  them." 

Sir  David  Baird  to  Sir  J,  Moore,  19ih  Nov. — ^  Every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  complete  the  equipment  of  this  division : 
but  owing  the  total  want  of  assistance  which  we  have  experienced 
in  Grallicia  from  the  local  authorities,  our  success  has  not  been 
great" 

Do.  2lst  Nov. — ^"  We  are  at  this  moment  destitute  of  spare  am- 
munition." 

But  Romana^s  army  was  to  defend  the  Asturias  I  Romana's  army 
which  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Symes,  by  himself,  and  by 
Moore. 

Colonel  Symes  to  Sir  D.  Baird.  Dec.  14. — ^*'  It  is  morally  im- 
possible that  they  can  stand  before  a  line  of  French  infantry.  A 
portion,  of  at  least  one-third,  of  the  Spanish  muskets  will  not  ex- 
plode :  and  a  French  soldier  will  load  and  fire  his  piece  with  pre- 
cision three  times  before  a  Spaniard  can  fire  twice." 

Romana  to  Sir  J.  Moore.  lUh  Dec. — ^  I  have  begun  to  clothe 
and  to  organize,  but  much  is  wanting.  There  are  still  at  least  two- 
thirds  who  are  in  want  of  clothing  from  head  to  foot.  Almost  the 
whole  army  are  without  haversacks,  cartouche-boxes,  and  shoes ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  I  have  made,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  succeed, — the  country  offering  so  few  resources." 

Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  3\st  Dec. — "  Nobody  can  describe 
Romana's  troops  to  be  worse  than  he  does,  and  he  complidns  as 
much  as  we  do  at  the  indifference  of  the  inhabitants." 

Was  ever  so  wild,  so  visionary  a  proposition  made  by  a  general, 
as  this  of  Sir  David  Baird's,  if  we  are  to  suppose  he  made  it  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  with  a  reference  to  a 
permanent  state  of  defence?  But  it  is  evident  he  suggested  it 
with  reference  to  an  enemy  not  much  superior  in  numbers ;  it  was 
so  considered  by  Sir  J.  Moore ;  and  those  writers  who  lament  its 
non-adoption,  understood  Baird's  views  as  little  as  they  did  Moore's 
and  Napoleon's. 

"  Suppose  "  Lugo  fortified,"  and  "  the  army  judiciously  posted'* 
by  the  25th  December. 

What  system,  what  arrangements,  could  have  obliged  the  poor 
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mountaineers  of  Gallicia  to  bring  in  provision  and  means  of  trans- 
port for  stores  ?  Was  this  part  of  the  plan  to  be  effected  by  the 
contemptible  junta ;  or  by  the  people  themselves  f  Was  it  to  be 
effected  by  force  or  by  money?  If  by  money,  where  was  it  to  be 
had?  If  by  force,  where  was  the  force?  Would  these  writers 
have  Sir  J.  Moore  detach  from  his  25,000  men,  to  raise  contribu- 
tions in  a  friend's  country,  when  Napoleon,  with  90,000  men  was 
in  his  front?  Finally,  what  is  meant  by  a  **  judicious  distribution 
of  the  troops  ?" 

There  were  two,  only  two  points,  where  a  maritime  base  of  ope- 
rations could  have  been  established,  namely,  Vigo,  and  Coruna 
which  includes  Betanzos  and  Ferrol.  Now  let  us  examine  in  suc- 
cession the  different  positions  of  defence  which  an  army  could  take 
up  with  reference  to  those  bases. 

1.  Manzanal  or  Rodrigatos, — This  position  is  immediately  be- 
hind Astorga.*  It  is  strong  to  the  front,  but  unfavorable  for  a 
retreat  to  Villa  Franca ;  it  is  turned  by  the  whole  road  of  Fonce- 
badon,  which  comes  into  the  new  road  at  Calcabellos  near  Villa 
Franca.  The  British  must  therefore  have  retired  to  Calcabellos, 
or  occupied  that  place  in  force.  If  the  latter,  25,000  men  would 
have  been  spread  over  thirty  miles  of  ground ;  the  enemy,  90,000 
strong,  could  have  thrown  his  whole  force  against  either  extremity 
of  the  line,  and  Calcabellos  once  carried,  there  was  no  retreat  for 
the  troops  at  Rodrigatos. 

2.  Calcabellos  or  Villa  Franca, — ^To  hold  this  position  perma- 
nently, magazines  must  have  been  established  at  Lugo,  and  strong 
corps  of  observation  placed,  one  at  Orense  to  cover  the  establish- 
ments of  Vigo ;  one  at  Mondonedo  to  cover  those  at  Coruna ;  one 
at  Lugo.  The  first,  because  from  Benevente  the  French  could 
move  a  force  against  Orense  and  Vigo  by  the  Puebla  de  Senabria ; 
the  second,  because  they  might  do  the  same  through  the  Asturias 
to  Betanzos  and  Coruna ;  the  third,  partly  to  connect  these  detach- 
ments, but  principally  to  watch  the  road  of  Concya  de  Ibas,  leading 
from  the  Asturias  directly  upon  Lugo.  From  whence  were  these 
three  detachments  to  be  drawn  ? — would  these  writers  have  had  the 
British  army  depend  upon  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  flanks,  its  magazines,  and  base  of  operations— or  upon 
Romana's  army,  such  as  he  described  it — or  ivould  they  have  had 
Moore  to  divide  the  25,000  British  into  four  parts  on  a  line  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  Napoleon  had  90,000  men  massed 
in  his  front  ? 

d.  Zitigo.  Here  was  the  first  position  in  which  a  small  army 

could  pretend  to  make  a  permanent  stand.     The  communication 

*  Soo  Cuptaiu  C.  Smithes  Report,  §  11,  Appeudix  18,  Napier^a  Hititory,  Vol.  1. 
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with  Betanzos  is  good,  not  above  thirty  miles ;  the  army  could 
have  moved  between  those  two  points,  and  delivered  battle  at 
either,  with  good  retreat  to  Coruna,  or  by  St.  Jago  to  Vigo ;  that 
is,  if  the  French  operated  only  from  Astorga  and  the  Asturias. 
But  the  roads  to  Vigo  were  still  open  by  the  Val  des  Orres  and 
by  Puebla  Senabria,  and  the  position  of  Lugo  and  Betanzos  could 
be  taken  in  reverse.  What  was  to  be  the  gain  of  all  this  ?  To 
preserve  an  unsteady  footing  in  a  barren  comer  of  the  Peninsula, 
while  the  French  rioted  in  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ! 

Reference  to  Sir  John  Cradock's  papers  in  my  Appendix,  se- 
cond volume,  will  show  that  Lisbon  must  have  fallen  the  moment 
the  4th  corps  arrived  there ;  from  Lisbon  the  French  would  have 
sped  to  Oporto  and  Minho,  thus  opening  another  line  of  operation 
against  Vigo.  Gallicia  has  no  geographical  advantages  for  defence 
by  an  inferior  force ;  it  is,  when  an  enemy  possesses  the  Asturias 
and  Portugal,  indefensible,  especially  by  a  maritime  power.  1.  It 
offers  a  salient  angle  to  the  adversary.  2.  The  harbors  at  its  base  are 
wide  apart,  situated  on  a  dangerous  coast,  and  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication from  them  to  Villa  Franca  are  separated  by  difficult  moun- 
tains. 3.  The  lines  of  communication  run  along  the  frontiers  of 
Asturias  and  Portugal ;  the  enemy,  embracing  as  it  >^  ere  the  whole 
country,  would  be  nearer  to  the  harbors  at  the  base  on  both  sides 
than  the  army  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  could  attack  any  point 
he  pleased.  It  would  be  impossible,  then,  to  remain  about  Villa 
Franca,  and  this  was  proved  in  after-times ;  for  the  Gallician  army, 
although  Portugal  was  in  the  possession  of  the  allies,  was  always 
brought  back  to  Lugo  by  the  slightest  demonsti*ation  of  Bonnet's 
division  from  the  Asturias.  To  call  such  a  district  strong  in  any 
other  view  than  when  the  contending  parties  are  equal  in  numbers, 
or  as  it  affords  a  fugitive  native  force  shelter  in  its  mountains,  is 
to  discover  a  total  ignorance  of  war. 

Shall  it  be  said  Napoleon  had  not  troops  enough  to  operate  in 
this  extended  manner?  The  1st  corps  was  left  in  La  Mancha, 
and  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  beat  all  the  Spanish  forces  that 
rallied  in  the  south.  10,000  men  garrisoned  Madrid.  The  4th 
corps  was  on  its  way  to  Poi-tugal.  90,000  men  were  collected  at 
Astorga  the  30th  of  December,  and  60,000  of  those  actually  fol- 
lowed Moore  to  Coruna.  Lapisse,  with  1 2,000,  was  sent  to  Sala- 
manca, and  could  have  marched  upon  Qjense  by  the  Puebla  Sena- 
bria road.  Bonnet's  division  was  already  in  the  eastern  passes  of 
the  Asturias.  The  5th  corps  was  actually  drawn  off  from  Zaragoza, 
and  could  have  been  sent  into  the  Asturias  also.  The  reserve  of 
heavy  cavalry  could  have  occupied  all  the  plains  of  Leon,  and  thr 
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imperial  guards,  the  only  troops  Napoleon  withdrew  when  he  re- 
turned to  France,  remained  for  two  months  near  Vittoria  guarding 
the  line  of  communication.  The  withdrawal  of  the  guards  and 
departure  of  the  emperor  himself  were  all  the  changes  consequent 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  Austrian  war.  Napoleon's  absence 
was  doubtless  an  immense  event,  yet  he  did  not  know  he  was  to 
depart  until  he  reached  Astorga ;  Sir  John  Moore  therefore  could 
not  before  that  period  have  foreseen  both  the  event  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Colonel  Sorrel  refers  me  to  Lord  Wellington's  campaigns,  and 
dwells  upon  the  population  of  Xjrallicia,  which  he  estimates  at  a 
million  and  a  half,  as  if  all  the  population  had  been  actually  in 
arms  and  organized  to  give  battle— or  as  if  they  could  have  been 
so  armed  and  organized  in  ten  days !  Lord  Wellington's  cam- 
paigns !  Why,  there  it  is  I  find  the  illustration  I  want !  Portu- 
gal had  three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  Portugal  had  fine  harbors ; 
Portugal  had  a  regular  government ;  Portugal  had  an  army  organ- 
ized and  disciplined ;  Portugal  had  an  armed  militia ;  Portugal  had 
an  established  vigorous  system  for  forcing  the  people  to  defend 
the  country;  Portugal  had  strong  mountains,  difficult  roads,  great 
rivers  ;  Portugal  had  actually  in  the  field  a  regular  force  of  40,000 
men,  a  militia  of  45,000,  an  auxiliary  British  army  of  30,000  men ; 
Portugal  had  more  than  a  year  to  prepare — ^and  yet  when  Portu- 
gal was  invaded  by  70,000  French,  Lord  Wellington  retired  from 
the  frontier,  and  would  have  retired  from  the  country  altogether, 
if  he  had  not  had  time,  and  money,  and  means,  to  fortify  a  position 
which  could  neither  be  turned  by  the  fianks  nor  stormed  in  front. 
Without  any  of  these  advantages  either  as  to  time,  or  system,  or 
numbers,  or  local  advantages,  these  writers  would  have  had  Sir 
John  Moore  defend  Gallicia  against  more  than  double  the  number 
of  troops  which  invaded  Portugal.  In  defending  Portugal  Lord 
Wellington  also  defended  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula.  Spain  was 
prostrate — he  relinquished  nothing.  But  when  Moore  retreated, 
the  south  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  not  even  invaded,  and  they 
offered  a  thousand  times  the  advantages  of  Gallicia  1 

Having  thus  shown  how  little  these  writers  have  considered 
their  subject,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  an  involuntary 
trror  of  my  own,  and  explaining  how  it  arose.  When  narrating 
Charmilly's  mission  at  Salamanca,  I  said  Sir  John  Moore  "  tore 
the  letter  in  pieces*'  It  was  not  so.  The  story  was  first  published 
by  Charmilly  to  create  a  notion,  which  has  been  greedily  received 
and  propagated  by  Moore's  enemies,  that,  oppressed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  he  was  peevish  and  irritable.  Mr.  James 
Moore,  "  disdaining^'   as  he  says,  "  to  answer  the  hnave^*  not  only 
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did  not  in  his  Narrative  contradict  this  misstatement,  but  rather 
confirmed  it  by  his  mode  of  treating  the  matter.  The  storj  was 
repeated,  and  I  adopted  it  without  further  examination.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  original  letter  is  at  this  moment  in  existence 
without  a  rent  or  injury!  Moore's  enemies  foiled  even  on  this 
trifiing  point,  must  therefore  continue  to  draw  upon  their  imagi- 
nations for  facts,  upon  their  prejudices  for  arguments,  and  their 
malice  for  conclusions :  and  when  they  have  done  so,  there  will 
always  be  persons  willing  and  able  to  defend  him. 
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SEQUEL 


NAPIER'S  BEPLY  TO  VABIOUS  OPPONENTS, 

CONTAININO  SOHB 
NEW  AND  CXnUOUS  FACTS  KELATIYB  TO 

THE   BATTLE    OP   ALBUERA. 


**  There  was  a  man  in  Islington, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise, 
He  jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge, 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes." 


In  my  Reply  to  various  Opponents^  I  pledged  mjself  to  give 
authorities  for  certain  important  facts  disputed  by  the  author  of  the 
work  entitled,  Further  Strictures  on  Colonel  Napier^s  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  I  now  redeem  that  pledge,  which  I  gave, 
not  as  thinking  it  necessary  to  take  more  notice  of  a  writer  whose 
ill-founded  pretensions  to  authority,  and  whose  incorrectness  I  had 
80  thoroughly  exposed  in  my  Reply,  but  to  show  that  no  weakness 
then  withheld  me  from  dissecting  his  second  production  as  com- 
pletely as  I  had  done  his  first ;  and  also  because  I  thought  it  due 
to  my  readers  to  substantiate  the  accuracy  of  my  third  volume  be- 
fore the  publication  of  a  fourth.  In  this  view,  I  will  now  take  the 
disputed  facts  in  the  order  of  events,  and,  placing  my  own  state- 
ment first,  in  each  case  support  it  by  authority. 

Almeida, — The  Lieutenant-Governor  Da  Costa  was  tried  and 
shot.  ^*  The  only  evidence  against  him  was  an  explanatory  letter, 
written  to  Lord  Liverpool  by  Colonel  Cox,  when  a  prisoner  at 
Verdun." — History. 

13* 
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Authority. — Mr.  Stuart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lisbon^  July 
2bth,  1812. 

"  Mt  Lord, — It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  to  your  lord- 
phip  that,  upon  the  evidence  of  a  despatch  which  General  Cox,  the 
late  Governor  of  Almeida^  while  a  prisoner  in  France^  addressed  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  relating  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
that  fortress  in  1810,  the  person  who  exercised  the  functions  of 
lieutenant-governor  at  the  time  of  the  capture  has  been  condemned 
to  death  by  a  court-martial.'* 

Battle  ofBusaco. — ^^*  The  eighth  Portuguese  regiment  was  broken 
to  pieces.** — History. 

AiUhorities. — 1.  Extract  from  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  Colonel 
Waller,  staff-oflScer  of  the  second  division,  and  an  eye-witness. 
"As  the  French  formed  on  the  plateau,  they  were  cannonaded 
from  our  position,  and  a  regiment  of  Portuguese,  either  the  eighth 
or  sixteenUi  infantry,  which  were  formed  in  advance  of  the  seventy- 
fourth,  threw  in  some  volleys,  but  was  quickly  driven  into  the 
position." 

2.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  ninth  British  regi- 
ment, also  an  eye-witness.  "  The  eighth  Portuguese  regiment  is 
extolled,  which  I  know  gave  way  to  a  man,  save  their  commanding 
officer  and  ten  or  a  dozen  men  at  the  outside;  but  he  and 
they  were  amongst  the  very  foremost  of  the  ranks  of  the  ninth 
British." 

Before  quitting  this  point,  I  will  notice  an  accusation  made  by 
the  author  of  the  Further  Strictures,  namely,  that  I  have,  from  par- 
tial motives,  been  silent  upon  a  gallant  charge  made  by  the  nine- 
teenth Portuguese  regiment.  To  which  I  answer,  on  my  own  au- 
thority as  an  eye-witness,  that  no  such  charge  as  this  writer  has 
described  took  place.  The  nineteenth  Portuguese  were  not  posted 
in  front  of  the  convent,  that  ground  was  occupied  by  the  light  divi- 
sion in  first  line  and  by  the  Germans  in  second  line.  There  was 
indeed  a  Portuguese  regiment  (possibly  the  nineteenth)  which  was 
posted  on  the  mountain,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  convent, 
and  in  front  of  the  brigade  of  guards.  When  the  skirmishers  of 
Aiarchand's  division  pushed  back  their  opponents,  this  regiment 
made  an  advance  in  support  of  the  covering  light  troops ;  it  was  a 
handsome  demonstration,  but  it  is  exaggeration  to  call  it  a  fine 
charge  ;  the  line  never  was  nearer  to  the  enemy's  skirmishers  than 
a  hundred  yards ;  for  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  the  light  divi- 
sion, and  especially  to  the  artillery,  who  were  at  the  time  firing 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  French  troops  said  to  have  been 
eharged. 
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Operations  in  the  Alemtefo, — Here  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
notice  the  special  pleading  in  the  Further  Strictures  relative  to 
Captain  Squire  and  the  batteries  constructed  on  the  left  of  the  Ta- 
gus  during  Massena's  stay  at  Santarem.  Both  that  officer  and 
Colonel  Jones  say  the  batteries  were  meant  to  command  the  mouth 
of  the  Zezere*  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  Captain  Squire,  who 
constructed  them,  did  not  know  the  object,  or  whether  they  could 
effect  it.  Let  that  suffice.  On  other  points  my  answers  shall 
be  full. 

1.  "  Beresford  arrived  at  Portalegre  with  20,000  infantry,  2000 
cavalry,  and  18  guns." — History. 

Authority, —  Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Louzao, 
March  16,  1811. 

*^I  heard  of  the  fall  of  Badajos  on  the  night  of  the  13th  and 
14th,  and  Major-general  Cole's  division  was  moved  on  Espinhal 
on  the  14th,  in  order  afterwards  to  continue  its  route  into  the 
Alemtejo,  and  it  marched  in  that  direction  yesterday.  We  shall 
have  in  that  province  22,000  men,  of  which  nearly  2200  will  be 
cavalry." 

In  Sir  B.  D'Urban's  memoir  it  is  also  stated  that  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Guadiana  the  army  was  still  21,400  strong,  with  18 
guns. 

2.  Combat  of  Campo  Mayor. — ^The  French  and  the  thirteenth 
dragoons  charged  through  each  other  twice< — History, 

My  authority  was  an  eye-witness,  whose  testimony  is  confirmed 
in  the  following  memoir,  the  production  of  an  officer  of  the 
thirteenth  dragoons  who  was  one  of  those  engaged.  I  give  it 
entire,  because  it  confirms  my  account  of  the  affair  in  other  im- 
portant points  also. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  25th  March,  1811,  the  army  moved 
from  its  bivouac  position  towards  Campo  Mayor,  the  thirteenth 
light  dragoons  in  its  proper  place  in  the  column  of  march,  until 
the  ground  in  front  was  found  sufficiently  open  for  the  operations 
of  cavalry,  when  the  whole  were  ordered  to  the  fi*ont.  The 
cavalry  consisted  of  the  third  dragoon  guards,  and  fourth  dragoons, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  De  Grey ;  the  first  and  seventh 
regiments  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Otway;  and  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Head  and  Brigadier-general  Long. 

"  On  gaining  the  front,  contiguous  columns  of  half  squadrons 

were  formed,  and  the  whole  moved  forward  at  a  brisk  trot,  under 

the  guidance  of  General  Long  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 

cavalry  on  that  morning.  A  troop  from  the  thirteenth  dragoons,  and 

*  VSie  Jouea'B  Uiitory  of  the  War,  p.  444. 
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detachments  from  the  other  regiments,  were  sent  to  act  as  skirmishers 
on  the  rising  ground  on  the  right,  and  to  protect  the  right  flank  of 
the  col^imn.  At  this  period  the  strength  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons 
was  reauced  to  two  squadrons,  having  one  squadron  detached  with 
the  light  division  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Colbome,  a 
troop  with  a  Portuguese  in&ntrj  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Ck>lonel  Colliers,  and  the  troop  employed  as  skirmishers ;  in  con- 
sequence, the  actual  strength  of  the  two  squadrons  did  not  exceed 
forty-eight  file  each  squadron,  making  a  total  of  192  men. 

"  Greneral  Long  having  found  a  fit  opportunity,  ordered  a  line 
to  be  formed,  which  moved  on  and  gained  the  top  of  the  rising 
ground,  when  the  enemy  were  perceived  on  the  plain  below,  formed 
up  and  presenting  three  strong  bodies  of  cavalry.  From  an 
intelligent  troop-sergeant-major  of  the  enemy,  who  was  this  day 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  who,  from  being  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  French  adjutant-general,  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  force  now  opposite ;  it  was  learned  that  it  consisted  of  the 
following  numbers  and  regiments: — second  hussars,  300  men; 
tenth  hussars,  350 ;  twenty-sixth  heavy  dragoons,  150 ;  and  fourth 
Spanish  chasseurs,  80 :  making  a  total  of  880  men.  The  Por- 
tuguese regiments  formed  on  the  left  of  the  thirteenth  and  received 
orders  to  support ;  the  heavy  brigade  was  formed  at  some  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  thirteenth  and  outflanked  it  on  the  right ;  the 
British  and  Portuguese  infantry  and  artillery  were  forming  as 
fast  as  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  coming  up  in  double  quick 
time. 

^  On  the  thirteenth  being  formed,  which  was  done  with  as  much 
regularity  and  precision  as  on  a  field-day,  Greneral  Long  gave  his 
final  orders  to  Colonel  Head  to  attack  the  enemy ;  and  the  two 
squadrons  moved  forward,  receiving  the  words,  march,  trot,  canter, 
charge,  from  their  respective  leaders.  The  enemy  came  on  in 
a  gallant  and  determined  style,  and  on  the  word  charge  being 
given,  every  horse  was  let  out,  and  the  men  cheered  ;  the  enemy 
did  the  same.  The  crash  was  tremendous ;  both  parties  passed 
each  other,  and  at  some  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
the  thirteenth  came  about ;  the  enemy  did  the  same,  and  a  second 
charge  took  place  with  equal  violence,  when  the  conflict  became 
personal  with  the  sabre.  After  some  hard  fighting  in  this  manner, 
the  enemy  gave  way  and  the  pursuit  commenced.  During  this 
time,  tvfo  battalions  of  French  infantry,  which  were  in  the  rear 
of  their  cavalry,  formed  line ;  and  on  their  cavalry  clearing 
their  front,  pursued  by  the  thirteenth,  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  on  the  latter,  by  which  many  men  and  horses  fell :  in 
this  pursuit,  the  two  regiments  of  Portuguese  csLVvdry  under  the 
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command  of  Colonel  Otway  joined.  For  some  time  on  the  road, 
the  French  dragoons  in  small  parties  made  fight,  but  being  at 
length  totally  dispersed,  thej  no  longer  made  resistance  and  sur- 
rendered when  come  up  with. 

"  The  pursuit  now  continued  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  being  the  object 
to  gain  their  front,  and  capture  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
quantity  of  baggage  on  the  road,  with  their  artillery ;  it  was  taken 
for  granted  a  proper  support  would  have  been  sent  after  the  regi- 
ment, and  that  there  was  not  anything  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
enemy's  infantry,  which  was  behind ;  we  supposed  a  good  account 
would  be  given  of  them,  when  we  considered  the  force  of  British 
and  Portuguese  that  was  left  on  the  ground.  The  pursuit  did  not 
cease  till  stopped  at  the  bridge  of  Badajos,  when,  on  consultation 
being  held,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  fall  back  on  the  support  and 
secure  all  prisoners  and  captures.  Sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  each 
drawn  by  eight  mules,  numbers  of  wagons,  immense  quantities  of 
baggage  of  all  descriptions,  provisions,  stores,  horses  and  mules ;  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  stores  which  the  enemy  had  collected  in 
Campo  Mayor,  and  which,  on  that  morning,  were  removed  from 
thence  to  be  placed  at  Badajos,  were,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
pursuit,  captured. 

"  On  nearing  Badajos,  some  of  the  drivers,  supposing  themselves 
safe  when  within  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the  fortifications,  refused 
to  surrender,  and  kept  whipping  on  their  mules ;  those  were  sabred 
and  the  mules  mounted  by  men  of  the  thirteenth.  The  retreat  wab 
continued  for  some  miles  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  the  men  in 
high  spirits,  until  information  not  to  be  doubted  was  received,  that 
the  French  infantry,  which  was  left  on  the  ground,  were  coming 
forward,  supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  that  cavalry  which 
had  surrendered,  but  which,  on  seeing  their  infantry  coming  on, 
recovered  their  horses  and  arms.  To  attack  this  force  was  consi- 
dered so  imprudent,  that  it  was  decided  (as  there  appeared  no  hopes 
of  support)  to  abandon  all  the  captures,  make  a  detour  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  endeavor  to  join  the  army.  It  can  only  be  felt  by 
those  in  similar  situations,  what  the  feelings  of  all  were,  when  this 
decision  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary." 

To  this  authentic  statement,  I  add  the  following  observations  by 
Captain  Arthur  Gregory  and  Colonel  William  Light,  both  serving 
at  the  time  in  the  fourth  dragoons.  "  The  surprise  of  the  French 
troops  at  Campo  Mayor  was  so  complete,  that  when  the  cavalry 
bad  got  abreast  of  the  fortress  the  enemy's  infantry  were  only  just 
turning  out  on  their  alarm  post  outside,  arriving  by  twos  and 
threes.*  The  heavy  brigades  were  bringing  up  their  right  shoulders 
♦  Captain  Gregory. 
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to  charge,  when  the  marshal  himself  rode  up  and  stopped  them. 
The  artillery  which  had  opened  its  fire  on  the  retiring  column, 
were  ordered  to  cease  after  a  very  few  rounds,  and  the  enemy 
allowed  to  retire,  unfollowed  and  unmolested,  to  Badiyos,  over  a 
perfectly  open  and  flat  country.'* 

"  As  they  (the  French  infantry)  were  retreating  in  close  column, 
a  very  short  distance  in  advance  and  on  our  left,  I*  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  than  those  in  the  centre  or  right  of  our 
brigade,  as  I  was  on  the  left  of  the  left  half  squadron  of  the  whole 
brigade;  consequently,  nearer  to  them  than  anyone  else.  We 
were  so  near,  that  the  whole  nearly  of  the  rear  rank  and  some 
officers  of  the  flank  turned  round,  made  a  sudden  stop,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  they  were  going  to  lay  down  their  arms.  I  recollect 
saying  to  the  sergeant  next  to  me :  *  If  we  go  on  a  few  yards 
further,  they  will  throw  down  their  arms,  for,  look,  they  are  ready 
to  do  so  now.'  At  this  very  moment  we  were  halted,  the  French 
shouldered  their  arms  again,  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  faced  about,  and 
marched  offl" 

This  testimony,  joined  to  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  French 
did  triumphantly  carry  off  their  recovered  guns  to  Badajos,  verifies 
the  main  points  in  my  account  of  the  affair  of  Campo  Mayor ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  Colonel  Colborne,  which  the  author 
of  the  Strictures  so  flippantly  denies,  I  reaffirm  it  upon  the  authority 
of  Colonel  Colborne. 

The  author  of  the  Strictures,  although  equivocally,  denies  that 
the  thirteenth  dragoons  were  reprimanded  by  Marshal  Beresford 
for  pursuing  the  French ;  the  fact  was  notorious,  and  the  actual  re- 
primand, a  very  severe  one,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Long, 
in  reply  to  this  writer's  aspersions  on  the  late  Lieutenant-General 
Long.  In  my  work,  it  is  said  they  were,  perhaps,  justly  repri- 
manded. I  retract  that  assertion.  More  full  information  leads  me 
to  think  they  were  unjustly  reprimanded ;  they  deserved  praise,  and 
the  *'  unsparing  admiration  of  the  whole  army  "  was  well  founded. 

3.  "  The  breach  of  Badajos  was  not  closed,"  &c,  &c. 

4.  "  Beresford  should  have  marched  upon  Merida." 

5.  "  Beresford  believed  that  Soult  would  only  act  on  the  de- 
fensive."— History. 

These  assertions  involve  matter  of  opinion  and  matter  of  fact. 
The  opinions  I  leave  to  others.  The  matters  of  fact  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  If  Beresford  had  moved  by  Merida  or  been  less  slow  in  his 
after  operations,  Badajos  was  in  no  condition  to  resist 

2.  The  road  to  Merida  was  practicable  for  troops. 

8.  The  fear  created  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  so  large  a 
*  Colonel  Light* 
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force,  and  the  valor  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons  at  Campo  Major, 
rendered  the  movement  hy  Merida  a  sure  operation. 

4.  Beresford,  unable  to  judge  rightly  of  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
thotight  Bddajos  wotdd  he  evacuated^  whenever  the  aUies  passed  the 
Guadiana. 

5.  Up  to  the  21st  of  April  at  least.  Lord  Wellington  did  not  think 
well  of  the  marshals  operations. 

The  first  of  these  facts  scarcely  requires  authority,  seeing  that 
Badajos  must  necessarily  have  been  ill-prepared  for  a  siege,  yet  I 
have  abundant  proof. 

Colonel  Jones,  in  his  Sieges^  page  3,  writes  thus :  "  At  this  time 
(26th  March),  the  French  had  been  in  possession  of  Badajos  only 
a  fortnight,  and  the  works  and  batteries  of  their  recent  siege  still 
afforded  considerable  cover.  The  breach  was  open,  and  the  garrison 
ill-supplied  with  provisions,  ammunition,  stores;  the  re-capture, 
therefore,  not  only  seemed  inevitable,  but  easy  if  speedily  invested ; 
but  the  river  Guadiana  interfered,  and  there  was  neither  a  pontoon- 
train  nor  other  means  with  the  army  for  crossing  the  river." 

The  last  passage  of  this  quotation  proves  that  Merida  was  the 
true  line,  because  there  was  a  bridge  there.  It  is  foolish  to  plead 
in  bar  Lord  Wellington's  instructions  to  pass  at  Jerumenha.  They 
were  given  in  the  notion  that  all  things  for  an  immediate  passage 
were  in  readiness ;  but  it  was  not  so,  and  Beresford,  following  the 
letter,  neglected  the  spirit  of  his  instruction,  which  was  to  recover 
Badajos  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  denuded  state  of  Badajos 
does  not  rest  on  Colonel  Jones's  single  testimony.  Colonel  La- 
marre,  the  commander  of  the  French  engineers  in  that  town,  says : 
**  The  English  committed  a  great  fault  in  wasting  eight  days  before 
Oiivenza,  which  must  have  fallen  after  the  taking  of  Badajos,  and 
with  a  little  more  boldness  and  penetration  Badajos  might  have  been 
attacked  with  success  in  the  beginning  of  April.  From  the  12th  of 
March,  the  French  had  been  working  to  fill  up  the  trenches,  to  re- 
pair the  breach,  and  to  make  other  restorations,  especially  the 
I'ardaleras,  which  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  materials  were  rare, 
and  masons  scarce.  It  was  not  until  the  21st  of  April  that  the 
breach  was  closed,  and  the  state  of  the  said  breach  had  been  a 
source  of  great  uneasiness,  because  if  five  or  six  thousand  men  had 
appeared  before  Badajos  at  the  end  of  March,  that  place,  in  a  bad 
state  and  feebly  garrisoned,  must  have  fallen  in  a  short  time." 

This  last  paragraph  also  proves  that  Merida  would  have  been 
the  best  line.     But  to  proceed  with  Lamarre. 

"  The  armament  of  the  place  was  augmented  by  the  guns  brought 
from  Campo  Mayor."  (Those  very  guns  which  the  thirteenth 
dragoons  took  and  Marshal  Beresford  lost  again.)     "  The  former 
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siege  and  the  preparations  for  defence  had,  however,  exhausted  <ill 
the  resources  of  the  town  and  the  neighboring  country,  and  yet  so 
pressed  were  the  engineers  for  wood,  that  so  late  as  the  22d  of 
April,"  (fourteen  days  after  Beresford  had  crossed  the  Guadiana,) 
^'  a  strong  detachment  was  sent  out  to  fetch  timber."  This  detach* 
ment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  body  of  my  work,  was  nearly  cut  off 
by  Lord  Wellington,  who  lost  no  time  after  he  arrived  in  ascertain- 
ing the  real  state  of  the  garrison.  There  is,  however,  other  and 
even  better  proof  of  the  denuded  state  of  Badajos,  namel} ,  the  ori- 
ginal register-book  of  the  French  governor's  orders  and  correspond- 
ence, from  which  I  extract  the  following  passages : — 

1.  To  the  royal  commissary  of  the  province^  lOth  Aprily  1811. — 
**  The  place  of  Badajos  being  unfurnished  of  timber,  it  is  proper  to 
&x  upon  some  place  to  cut  it,"  &c.,  &c  "  I  pray  you  to  make  all 
diligence  on  this  subject,  and  to  employ  all  means  in  your  power." 

12th  April,  To  the  same. — "  I  send  you  two  states  of  the  ai'ticles 
wanting  in  Badajos  to  complete  us  for  three  months'  consumption 
of  4630  rations  of  food,  and  300  of  forage  per  day,  besides  the 
objects  necessary  for  the  sick."  **  I  pray  you,  in  consequence,  to 
make  immediate  requisitions  on  the  villages  of  the  province  for  the 
quick  supply  of  the  same."  "  The  paymaster-general  has  no  funds 
to  pay  for  the  works  of  the  place." 

Order  of  the  day,  10th  April — "  From  to-morrow,  the  troops  of 
the  garrison  will  receive  only  three  quarters  ration  of  bread  daily." 

14^  April, — '^  Our  mills  can  make  no  more  flour  for  want  of 
charcoal," — a  faire  battre  les  meuUes,  "  The  engineers  also  are 
much  embarrassed  for  want  of  this  aiticle,  which  is,  however,  in- 
dispensable." 

26^A  April,  To  the  royal  commissary,  S^c, — "  No  brandy  can  be 
given  to  the  workmen ;  there  is  none  in  the  magazines,  except  that 
which  I  have  reserved  for  the  gunners  in  case  of  a  siege." 

These  extracts  show  the  state  of  Badajos  to  the  end  of  April. 
But  1  have  said  :  "  General  Imas,  when  he  surrendered  to  Sou  It, 
had  plenty  of  provisions,"  and  it  is  asked  how  that  agrees  with  the 
French  being  in  want. 

Lord  Wellington,  writing  to  Lord  Liverpool,  proves  the  fact  as 
to  Imas.  ^'  Louzao,  March  IQth, — ^The  garrison  (that  is  the  Spa- 
nish) wanted  neither  ammunition  nor  provisions."  But  after  Imas 
surrendered,  not  only  his  garrison  but  the  other  prisoners,  and  the 
French  army  were  fed  from  the  resources  of  Badajos,  and  the 
French  garrison  also  lived  for  a  fortnight  in  the  town.  Imas  might 
therefore  have  had  plenty,  and  the  French  garrison  very  little. 
Captain  Malet,  the  English  agent  living  with  Mep'^iiiabei  at  the 
period  of  Soult's  siege,  writes  thus  : — 
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"  Badajos,  8th  February.  There  are  sufficient  provisions  for 
several  months  for  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  but  if  the  present 
number  of  troops  are  kept  here,  amounting  to  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
men,  the  place  cannot  hold  out  long." 

I  now  come  to  the  other  four  facts,  namely,  the  practicability  of 
the  road  to  Merida,  the  impression  of  terror  made  upon  the  French, 
the  false  notions  of  Beresford  relative  to  the  enemy,  and  Lord 
Wellington's  opinion  of  the  operations. 

The  proof  of  the  three  first  will  be  found  in  the  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Marshal  Beresford  to  the  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  C. 
Stuart.  For  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  writer  of  the  Strictures^ 
who  pretends  to  have  direct  authority  from  the  marshal  to  contradict 
my  statement,  and  who  accuses  me  of  ignorance,  should  yet  be  so 
ignorant  himself,  that  I  am  able  to  rebut  his  charges  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  very  man  whose  cause  he  espouses.  Meanwhile,  I 
make  little  account  of  his  argument  about  the  army  of  the  centre 
advancing,  and  the  dangerous  position  beyond  the  Guadiana ;  the 
latter  would  have  been  the  same  as  it  was  after  passing  at  Jeru- 
menha ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  marshal's  letter,  that  the  army 
of  the  centre,  if  its  existence  was  even  known  by  him,  did  not 
enter  into  his  calculations :  it  is  only  introduced  to  mystify  the 
subject.  The  notion  that  Latour  Maubourg,  for  Mortier  was  not, 
as  this  ill-informed  writer  supposes,  then  with  the  army,  could  by 
passing  through  Badajos  cut  off  the  retreat,  is  also  unsustainable. 
My  proposition  was  to  place  the  allies  between  Badajos  and  the 
French  army ;  because  the  latter  was  feeble,  surprised  by  the 
former,  and  astounded  by  the  charge  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons. 
Moreover,  Beresford  in  his  public  despatch  calls  Latour  Maubourg  s 
army  only  ^\q  thousand ;  he  could  therefoi'e  have  had  no  fear  of  it; 
and  with  the  allied  army  on  both  sides  of  the  Guadiana  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  throw  a  bridge  than  when  possessing  only  the 
right  bank.  But  the  danger  of  having  the  line  by  Merida,  is  thus 
disproved ;  Lord  Wellington  ordered  Beresford,  when  the  bridge 
at  Jerumenha  was  swept  away,  to  occupy  Merida,  establish  his 
communications  by  that  very  line,  and  alter  his  cantonments 
accordingly. 

AtUhorities — Marshal  Beresford  to  Mr.  G,  Stuarty  MvaSy  April  1, 
1811. 

<*  I  scarcely  think  the  French  will  remain  in  Badajos,  as  I  cannot 
believe  they  will  let  so  considerable  a  force  as  will  be  necessary 
for  its  defence  be  isolated  from  their  field  army,  which  of  itself  is 
not  very  great,  and  cannot  relieve  that  part  so  isolated  but  by 
abandoning  Andalusia,  and  then  perhaps  not  equal  to  it.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  pass  the  Guadiana  at  all  events  the  4th ;  but  most 

VOL.  v.— T 
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vexatioaslj  a  vagabond  officer  of  tbe  driyers'  corps,  in  conducting 
the  five  Spanish  boats  saved  from  Badajos,  absolutely  overset  two 
in  as  fair  a  road  as  any  in  England ;  and  which,  with  the  present 
swell  of  the  river,  will  give  me  some  difficulty.  The  pontoons  sent 
from  Lisbon  (English)  were  only  fit  for  infantry." — ^  I  have  got 
the  Spaniards  at  Albuquerque,  at  least  all  the  armed ;  and  the 
sooner  the  arms  are  sent  for  the  others  the  better,  that  we  may 
send  them  to  their  own  country,  that  I  have  now  opened  for  them. 
I  propose,  in  passing  the  Guadiana,  that  they  march  to  Merida ; 
and,  if  the  enemy  remain  in  Badajos,  I  shall  bring  them  on  my 
right  to  Lobau  or  Talavera.  The  chase  which  my  countrymen  ot 
the  thirteenth  dragoons  gave  on  the  25th  was  literally  a  fox-chase 
of  two  leagues  without  drawing  bit ;  and  which,  though  it  lost  me 
three  battalions  of  infantry  that  must  else  have  been  surrounded, 
has  given  a  terror  to  the  French  that  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  the 
capture  of  the  infantry.  The  Portuguese  joined  very  hlandsomely, 
and  appear  equally  to  have  enjoyed  the  chase.** 

How  the  thirteenth  dragoons  by  beating  the  cavalry,  taking  the 
convoy,  and  interposing  between  the  infantry  and  Badajos,  while 
the  heavy  dragoons,  the  artillery  and  infantry  of  the  aUies  were  on 
the  iiank  and  rear  of  the  French  infantry ;  how  this  prevented  the 
latter  from  being  surrounded,  does  not  very  clearly  appear ;  but  it 
is  clear,  1.  That  the  road  to  Merida  was  practicable,  or  he  would 
not  have  sent  the  Spaniards  that  way ;  2.  That  ^  he  anticipated 
little  or  no  opposition  from  the  French  af)^r  the  Campo  Mayor 
affair,"  seeing  ^'  he  had  then  opened  the  Spaniards'  country  for 
them ;  3.  That  the  enemy  were  struck  with  terror ;  4.  That  their 
field-army  was  not  great."  Finally,  that  he  was  unable  to  judge 
of  the  true  state  of  afiairs,  inasmuch  as  his  expectations  were  all 
signally  frustrated  by  the  course  of  events.  Badajos  was  not 
evacuated ;  it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had.  The  French  did 
suffiir  its  garrison  to  be  isolated,  and  they  did  also  relieve  it,  and 
without  abandoning  Andalusia.  This  letter  confirms  also  my 
assertion  that  Marshal  Beresford  thought  Soult  would  act  entirely 
on  the  defensive ;  and  that  no  doubt  may  exist  on  that  head,  I  will 
give  an  extract  from  another  of  his  own  letters,  supporting  it  by 
one  from  Lord  Wellington,  which  I  transpose  from  my  Appendix 
to  this  place. 

Marshal  Beresford  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart,  27th  of  April,  1811. 
Extract. 

'^  It  is  said  Soult  is  assembling  a  force  on  our  side  of  Seville ; 
his  number  is,  however,  I  think,  much  exaggerated,  but  I  cannot 
speak  certain  about  it." 

Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Elvas,  May  2, 1811. 
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"On  the  night  of  the  15th  instant,  I  received  from  Marshal  Sir 
William  Beresford  letters  of  the  12th  and  13th  instant,  which  re- 
ported that  Marshal  Soult  had  broke  up  from  Seville  about  the 
10th,  and  had  advanced  towards  Estremadura,  notwithstanding  the 
reports  which  had  been  previously  received,  that  he  was  busily 
occupied  in  strengthening  Seville  and  the  approaches  to  that  city 
by  works,  and  that  all  his  measures  indicated  an  intention  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  in  Andalusia ;  I  therefore  set  out  on  the 
following  morning !" 

The  last  paragraph  indicates  that  Wellington  had  not  much  con* 
fidence  in  Beresford  when  opposed  to  Soult;  but  the  following 
extract  from  another  letter  more  fully  discloses  the  cause  of  his 
repairing  in  person  to  Estremadura. 

EJvas,  April  21st,  Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  C.  Stuait. 

*^  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  lost  some  valuable  time  here,  and  I 
am  come  to  put  matters  in  the  right  road ;  and  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Castanos  and  if  possible  with  Blake,  respecting 
our  future  operations." 

6.  Want  of  ffuns,  stores,  provisions,  and  pontoons. — ^My  charge 
against  the  Portuguese  government  was  perhaps  put  too  broadly  ; 
yet  it  is  untrue  to  say,  as  this  writer  has  done,  that  the  government 
had  not  to  do  with  these  matters ;  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
them,  and  also  with  the  storing  of  the  fortresses,  the  food  of  the 
Portuguese  troops,  and  the  means  of  transport  for  everything.  If 
the  writer  of  the  Strictures  has  really  received  any  information 
from  the  Marshal  upon  this  subject,  he  must  know  that  on  all  those 
points  the  negligence  of  the  government,  and  of  their  "  Junta  de 
Viveres,"  and  the  false  reports  and  assertions  by  which  they 
endeavored  to  cover  that  negligence,  were  sources  of  continual  and 
most  serious  distress  to  Lord  Wellington,  who  could  not  until  the 
end  of  the  year  procure  even  a  decree  for  the  abolition  of  the 
**  Junta  de  Viveres  ;"  and  could  at  no  time  get  delinquents  pun- 
ished. He  must  know  also,  that  after  the  battle  of  Puentes,  the 
Portuguese  troops  were  without  any  ammunition  because  of  the 
negligence  of  the  government ;  that  one  of  the  prinpipal  reforms  in 
the  administration  sought  for  by  Lord  Wellington  was  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  branches  of  the  arsenal  under  one  head ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  February,  1812,  one  year  after  this  period,  that  Mr. 
D.  Lemos  returned  from  the  Brazils,  with  full  authority  for  Beres- 
ford to  control  the  administration  in  all  that  regarded  the  Portu- 
guese army.  This  writer  should  also  have  known  that  the  engi- 
neers' stores  ordered  up  to  Elvas  for  Beresford's  siege  were  not,  as 
Colonel  Jones  in  his  journal  supposes,  kept  back  because  the 
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exhavgUd  stale  of  the  caurUfy  would  not  afford  carriageM^   but 
because  governiuent  wmild  not  enforce  the  reqtiisitions  for  them, 

Ix>rd  Wellington's  operations  depended  much  tipon  the  Portu- 
guese government,  and  that  government  almost  always  failed  to  do 
its  duty.  I  am  unwilling  therefore,  on  this  pamphleteer's  author- 
ity, to  diminish  the  censure.  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  Lord 
Wellington  relied  not  upon  the  government  but  upon  Beresford ; 
because  if  the  guns  and  ammunition  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Marshal,  be  alone  would  be  answerable  for  deficiencies  of  that 
kind,  which  would  be  a  most  serious  charge.  Let  us  now  hear 
Colonel  Jones  upon  the  extent  of  those  deficiencies. 

^  The  strength  of  Badajoz  had  not  been  duly  appreciated,  and 
the  means  prepared  for  its  reduction  in  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores,  were  altogether  too  inconsiderable."  "  It  may  be  considered 
fortunate  that  the  approach  of  Marshal  Soult's  army  caused  the 
siege  to  be  raised,  as  otherwise,  afler  a  further  sacrifice  of  men  in 
other  feeble  attempts,  it  would  have  brought  itself  to  a  conclusion, 
from  inability  to  proceed^* 

I  might  here  leave  Marshal  Beresford  to  the  care  of  his  kind 
friend ;  but  as  I  am  desirous  of  clearing  myself  from  the  charge  of 
unjustly  blaming  the  Portuguese  government,  I  will  insert  some 
extracts  from  Lord  Wellington's  correspondence  which  bear  more 
directly  on  the  question ;  and  which  show  that  if  Beresford  had 
nominally  the  control  of  the  arsenals,  the  government  through  the 
junta  of  the  arsenal,  had  in  reality  the  charge  of  supplying  the 
guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Celorico,  March  31, 1811. 
'*  I  also  beg  you  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the 
operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo  ;  these  are  becoming  of  the 
utmost  importance  not  only  to  Portugal,  but  to  the  allies  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  obvious  they  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  constant 
communication  with  the  magazines,  as  well  at  Abrantes  as  with 
those  at  Lisbon ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Alemtejo  supply  nothing  to 
the  troops.  I  now  request  you  will  give  notice  to  the  government 
that  they  must  either  enforce  their  own  law  strictly,  and  oblige  the 
inhabitants  of  Alemtejo  to  give  the  commissaries  of  the  army  the 
use  of  their  carriages  for  the  payment  of  hire,  or  the  operations 
upon  that  frontier  must  be  discontinued,  and  I  must  draw  the  army 
back  to  its  magazines.  That  province  has  been  untouched  by 
the  enemy,  the  carriages  must  be  in  it,  and  yet  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  only  thirty-four,  to  remove  the  articles  necessary 
to  establish  an  hospital  for  Marshal  Beresford's  corps  at  £stremos. 
If  the  government  are  tired  of  the  war,  and  do  not  choose  to  exert 
*  Journal  of  Sieges,  by  Colonel  J.  Joues. 
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themselves  to  oblige  the  people  to  bring  forward  the  means  which 
are  required  to  enable  the  army  to  carry  on  its  operations  at  a  dis- 
tance from  its  magazines,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  known  to 
the  British  government,  that  they  may  adopt  such  measures  as  they 
may  think  proper." 

Elvas,  May  20,  1811. 

**  I  enclose  the  copy  of  a  memorial  which  has  been  put  into  my 
hands  by  Major  Dickson  of  the  artillery,  regarding  the  march  of 
certain  guns  demanded  for  the  service  of  this  garrison  from  Lisbon. 
I  trust  that  the  movement  of  the  guns  has  not  been  suspended,  as 
their  early  arrival  is  very  important ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  make  inquiry  upon  the  subject" 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Major  Arentschild  left  the  reserve  of 
his  artillery,  that  is,  his  spare  ammunition,  at  Sorogoza  between 
Celorico  and  Ponte  Murcella.  Why  ?  Because  his  mules  and 
cattle  had  been  starved  on  the  Rio  Mayor,  and  could  not  draw  it 
any  farther ;  and  because  the  magistrates  of  the  country  would 
supply  no  means  of  transport  to  draw  it  on." 

Elvas,  May  27. 

**  I  hear  from  Colonel  Le  Mesurier  that,  notwithstanding  the 
breeze  which  Colonel  Rosa  has  made  about  Arentschild,  there  is 
no  ammunition  for  the  Portuguese  troops  and  artillery,  even  at 
Coimbra  I !" 

Let  me  now  close  this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  conclusive  ex- 
tract from  Marshal  Beresford's  own  correspondence.  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Wellington,  dated  January  25,  1811,  he  says: — 

"  I  heir  difficulties  were  increasing  fast ;  matters,  in  his  opinion, 
were  coming  to  a  crisis ;  he  was  in  the  greatest  alarm  about  tbem, 
and  was  afraid  to  look  at  the  state  of  things,  as  far  as  any  Portu- 
guese authority  was  concerned." 

Siege  of  Badajos. — On  this  head,  the  main  fact  disputed  is  the 
want  of  due  concert  in  the  double  aitctck.  In  my  History  I  give 
ample  authority,  and  this  writer's  cavils  merely  prove  that  he  is 
angry,  and  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  concert,  which 
he  thinks  to  be  synonymous  with  simultaneous. 

I  am  also  accused  of  having,  from  inadvertence,  marked  the 
investment  on  the  5th  instead  of  the  4th  of  May.  So  nice  a  critic 
should  himself  have  avoided  marking  the  Campo  Mayor  a^air  on 
the  26th  instead  of  the  25th.  Yet  did  I  not  commit  the  error,  if 
error  it  be,  from  **  inadvertence :"  I  find  my  authority,  as  usual, 
in  the  author's  own  Appendix.  Colonel  D'Urban  says,  "  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  General  Stewart  was  put  in  movement,"  &C., 
and  "  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  invested  Badajos." 

In  like  manner  this  writer,  curiously  exact,  asserts  that  the 
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army  "  was  not  over  the  Gaadiana  until  the  Sth."  By  his  Ap- 
pendix, however,  it  appears,  that  on  the  7th  only  one  brigade  of 
guns  was  left  on  the  other  side.  He  says,  also,  "  no  Spaniards 
joined  the  mashal  from  Montijo,"  and  two  of  the  ten  days  assigned 
to  his  operations  by  me  are  to  be  deducted ;  yet  in  the  next  page 
he  himself  assigns  the  same  term  of  ten  days  !  and  with  reason, 
because  it  was  not  till  the  18th  Latour  Maubourg  retired  to  Gua- 
dalcanal, and  ten  and  eight  make  eighteen.  Moreover,  the  opera- 
tions were  begun  the  7th,  for  on  that  day  the  piquet  of  cavalry 
was  surprised. 

As  to  the  Spaniards  from  Montijo,  /  did  not  say  they  joined  the 
marshal,  I  said  he  commanded  25,000  men  including  them,  for 
which  I  adduce  D*Urban's  Memoir,  given  in  this  writer's  own 
Appendix — viz.,  "  On  the  10th,  General  Castanos  (at  Sir  William 
Beresford's  desire)  had  caused  Count  Penne  Villemur  with  the 
Spanish  cavalry  from  the  side  of  Montejo,  followed  by  Greneral 
Morillo  with  his  division  of  infantry,  to  occupy  Merida,  from  which 
the  French  garrison  had  withdrawn,  and  the  count  pushed  on  his 
advanced  posts  to  Almendralejo."  These  men  acting  in  concert 
with  the  marshal,  and  by  his  desire,  were  certainly  under  his  com- 
mand. Let  these  trifles  pass.  I  will  now  give  another  extract 
from  Captain  Squire,  who,  notwithstanding  this  writer's  displeasure, 
is  good  authority  for  what  fell  under  his  own  observation  ;  and  not 
the  less  so  that  he  supports  my  opinion  as  to  the  marshal's  want 
of  skill  at  the  siege,  corroborates  the  account  of  his  blunder  at 
Campo  Mayor,  and  attests  the  fact,  that  the  army  did  generally 
hold  his  talents  in  scorn,  and  were  tired  of  his  command. 

"  17th  May,  1811.  Thank  God  !  they  say  Lord  Wellington  or 
General  Hill  may  be  soon  expected  in  the  neighborhood ;  this  tcill 
be  a  revival  to  our  spirits,  for  we  have  lost  our  character  on  this 
part  of  the  frontier.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  the  real  attack  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town  was  begun,  but  suspended  by  the  marshal 
after  one  hour's  work ;  the  soil  was  excellent.  Had  we  begun 
there  on  the  9th,  Badajos  would  have  been  our  own  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th.  But  after  the  affair  of  Campo  Mayor,  &c.,  &c. ! !  I 
what  can  be  expected  ?" 

Battle  ofAlbuera, — 1.  "  Thus  the  youngest  officer  commanded." 
'—History, 

This  is  true.  Blake's  appointment  as  Captain-general  of  Valen- 
cia and  Murcia  took  place  indeed  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  but 
he  had  been  created  Captain-general  of  the  Coronilla  in  March, 
1809,  and  as  one  of  the  Spanish  regents  was  of  a  higher  rank  than 
Beresford. 

2.  "  The  position  was  about  four  miles  long." — History, 
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It  was  so,  from  the  extreme  left  where  the  Portuguese  cavalry 
were  placed,  to  the  extreme  right  where  the  battle  ceased.  My 
plan  is  carped  at  by  this  author;  it  was  only  given  as  an  explana- 
tory sketch,  but  it  was  taken  from  the  same  source  as  his,  and  does 
not,  as  he  asserts,  extend  the  wood  over  the  tongue  of  land  to  the 
banks  of  the  Albuera,  although  some  plans  of  the  position  that  I 
have  seen  do  so.  Moreover,  in  describing  the  ground,  this  writer, 
as  usual,  forgets  to  make  his  Appendix  agree  with  his  text  At 
page  113  he  says,  "  the  rear  of  the  position  was  only  practicable 
for  infantry ;"  but  D'Urban's  memoir  says,  "  it  was  easy  for  cavalry 
throughout."     Which  is  right? 

3.  "  The  position  was  occupied  by  80,000  infantry,  above  2,000 
oavalry,  and  38  guns." — History, 

This  author's  disingenuous  manner  of  bolstering  up  a  bad  cause 
is  here  evident.  Having  printed  a  running  commentary  upon  my 
pages,  written  by  somebody  who  is  not  named,  he  makes  this  ano- 
nymous critic  state  that  the  allies  had  only  34  pieces  of  artillery, 
thus  leaving  out  four  Spanish  guns ;  and  at  the  end  of  D'Urban's 
memoir  there  is  also  the  same  false  detail ;  and  yet  these  persons, 
who  cannot,  in  so  small  a  matter  attain  any  correctness,  are  brought 
forward  to  censure  my  inaccuracy!  The  official  returns  of  Sir 
Alexander  Dickson,  the  commanding  officer  of  artillery  in  the 
battle,  make  the  numbers  amount,  as  I  have  stated,  to  38— viz.: 
British  horse  artillery  •••••••       4 

Ditto      foot       ditto 6 

King's  German  Legion,  ditto     .     .     •     •     12 

Portuguese,  ditto 12 

Spanish  artillery 4 

38 
Detail  of  Troops, 

B«resford'8  corps.  Spaniards. 

r British     .  7,500  4th      (Infantry    .     .  11,000 

Infantry,  ^Germans  1,500  army    1  Cavalry     .    .  1,100 

(Portuguese  10,000  5th      (Infantry    .     .  2,000 

^      ,         (British  700  army    1  Cavalry    .     .  500 

Cavalry,    |  Portuguese  300                                            

Deduct  for  stragglers )  14,600 

Total       .     .  20,000  and  deserters  from  ^  1,100 

the  4th  army.  )    

Total     ....     13,500 
20,000 

Grand  total    .    .     33,500 
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AuthoriHes. — 1.  Lord  Londonderry,  who  was  adjutant- 
general,  rates  the  British  at 7,500 

2.  Two  battalions  of  Germans  I  estimate  at  ...     .  1,500 

3.  General  D'Urban,  who  rates  the  Portuguese  at       .  10,000 

4.  General  Harvey's  journal,  in  which  the  British  cav- 
alry are  rated  at 700 

4nd  the  Portuguese  cavalry  at 800 


20,000 

I  find,  also,  in  a  very  accurate  journal  kept  by  Colonel  Thome, 

a  staff  officer,  that  the  heavy  British  cavalry  on  the  20th  of  March, 

only  twenty  days  previous  to  the  battle,  amounted  to  752  men 

under  arms — viz.: 

Sd  dragoon  guards 379 

4th    do.        do 373 

752 

Wherefore,  taking  the  13th  drago<»is  at  a  low  rate,  the  British 
cavalry  alone  had  a  thousand  troopers  in  the  field.  But  the  reader 
will  observe  here,  a  greater  number  of  men  than  I  allowed  in  my 
work.  The  fact  is,  that  being  in  doubt  whether  Lord  London- 
derry included  Alten's  Germans  under  the  general  head  of  British, 
I  deducted  the  latter  from  the  gross  number.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  procure  an  official  return  of  the  whole  army  in  the  field ; 
probably  none  was  made,  and  my  belief  is,  that  I  have  understated 
the  number  by  nearly  two  thousand  men. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  obtained  the  weekly  states  of 
General  Long's  division  of  cavalry  for  the  8th  and  for  the  29th  of 
May,  that  is,  one  week  before  and  a  little  more  than  a  week  after 
the  battle  of  Albuera,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the  fight 
there  were  fewer  men  in  the  ranks  than  at  other  periods,  they  will 
be  found  conclusive  as  to  the  numbers  of  cavalry. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  present  under  arms  at  Villa  Franca,  in 
front  of  Albuera,  were,  exclusive  of  230  officers  and  sergeants, 
1429  Portuguese  and  British  troopers,  the  latter  havmg  1109  men 
and  1076  horses. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  there  were  1587  men  and  225  officers  and 
sergeants,  and  1489  horses,  the  increase  arising  from  the  junction 
of  men  who  had  been  detached.  The  allied  cavalry,  including  the 
thirteenth  dragoons,  and  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  horsemen, 
was  therefore  nearly  three  thousand  strong. 

My  mode  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  the  fiflh  Spanish  army 
was  as  follows : 
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In  D'Urban's  memoir,  Morillo's  division  of  the  fifth  Spanish  army 
is  said  to  consist  of  a  few  weak  battalions,  and  Carlos  d'Espana's 
brigade  of  five  battalions,  is  called  2000  strong.  One  battalion  of 
the  latter  was  sent  to  Olivenza,  the  remaining  four  battalions  I 
therefore  took  to  be  1600  men;  to  these  I  added  400,  as  supposing 
that  Castanos  must  have  brought  up  some  of  Morillo's  people  to 
the  action  ;  Penne  Villemur's  cavalry  I  know,  from  several  sources, 
to  have  been  at  least  500  strong. 

The  number  of  the  fourth  army  I  found  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, dated  Nissa,  April  18,  1811 : 

"From  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wellesley,  of  the  eleventh,  I  learn 
that  General  Blake  was  himself  about  to  come  into  the  Condado 
de  Niebla,  to  take  the  command  of  General  Ballesteros'  division, 
and  of  the  troops  which  had  been  under  the  command  of  General 
Zayas,  and  which  were  to  return  to  that  quarter.  The  whole  corps 
will  amount  to  12,000  men,  of  which  1100  are  cavalry." 

I  subtracted  1100  men,  as  stragglers  or  deserters  during  the  long 
march  from  Ayamonte,  which  I  believe  was  too  many,  because 
Lord  Wellington,  in  a  letter  dated  the  4th  July,  1811,  six  weeks 
after  the  battle,  says  Blake's  corps  was  still  from  10,000  to  12,000 
strong ;  and  in  an  abstract  of  the  head-quarters  returns,  made  1st 
July,  Quinta  St.  Joa,  Blake's  corps  is  again  set  down  at  1 2,000. 
My  estimate  is  thus  borne  out ;  and  what  does  a  thousand  or  two, 
more  or  less,  signify,  when  it  is  plain  there  were  already  more  than 
Marshal  Beresford  was  able  to  handle,  seeing  that  in  so  bloody  and. 
critical  a  battle  one-third  of  his  troops  never  fired  a  shot. 

4.  The  French  had  "  above  4000  veteran  cavalry,  but  only 
19,000  chosen  infantry." — History, 

The  imperial  muster-rolls  of  the  1st  of  May,  the  present  under 
arms  of  the  fifth  corps,  including  the  garrison  of  Badajos  and  3500 
reinforcements  in  march  to  join,  were  15,885,  of  which  752  were 
cavalry  and  590  artillery, 

Leaving 14,548  infantry. 

Deduct  garrison 2,887 

Total,     •        .        .        .     11,656        

Soult  drew  from  the  1st  corps  one  battalion  of 

grenadiers, .         .         .         .         .         .         .  500 

Ditto  from  4th  corps,  two  regiments  of  infimtry  

forming  Werle's  brigade,     ....       4,000 
From  Dessolles'  reserve  at  Cordova,  Godinot's 

brigade, 4,000        

20,156 
VOL.  V.  14 
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For  officers  and  non-combatants,  who  are  always 

included  in  French  returns,  I  deducted,         .       1,156 


Totalinfantry,         .  .  19,(KK> 

The  division  of  heavy  dragoons  was        •  •  3,000 

The  light  cavalry  of  the  5th  corps,  •        .  .  752 

Drawn  from  the  4th  corps  two  regiments,  .  500 

Including  officers,  total  cavalry,  4,252 

Grand  total,  including  a  detachment  left  at  Villalba,     23,252 

Having  thus  worked  out  my  estimate  from  authentic  documents, 
I  turned  to  the  French  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  battle — 
viz:  Jomini,  Vie  de  Napoleon;  Lamarre,  Relation  du  Siege  de 
Badajos;  Lapene,  Conquete  d^Jndalusie;  Bory  St.  Vincent,  one 
of  Soult's  staff,  Gtdde  des  Voyageurs  en  Espagm,  They  make  the 
French  twenty-two  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  while  the  Victoires 
et  Conquetes  Franfais  reduces  them  much  lower.  I  have,  therefore, 
most  probably  over-stated  the  force  of  the  French. 

5.  "  Nearly  7000  of  the  allies,'*  and  "  above  8000  of  the  French 
were  struck  down." — History. 

Authorities. — The  official  returns  make  the  loss  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese 4547 

The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  I  estimated  from  common  report 
at  the  time,  from  the  authority  of  Colonel  Jones's  History, 
and  from  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  day 2200 

Total  .  .  .  6747 
The  British  official  return  does  not  include  a  number  of  men, 
who,  having  been  made  prisoners,  escaped  and  rejoined  their  re- 
giments in  a  few  days  after  the  action.  The  writer  of  the  Stiictures 
reduces  the  British  loss,  and  estimates  the  Spanish  at  only  1700 ; 
but  to  effect  the  first,  he  strikes  out  the  officers  and  sergeants,  and 
with  respect  to  the  last,  he  knows  well  that  it  is  under-rated; 
indeed,  in  his  own  text,  there  is  proof  of  the  inaccuiacy  of  his 
statement,  for  he  says  that  before  the  British  came  into  action,  the 
Spaniards  had  lost  1500  ;  yet  he  would  have  us  believe  that  in  all 
the  after-fight,  though  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  fire, 
they  only  lost  200  more ! 

Aft  to  the  French  loss.  General  Gazan,  in  an  intercepted  letter, 
says  he  had,  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  more  than  4000  wounded 
under  his  charge,  and  some  had  died  on  the  road.  By  Marshal 
Beresford*s  despatches,  I  found  350  wounded  discovered  at  Al- 
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mendral,  and  3000  lying  killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  the  field. 
This  loose  estimation,  taken  at  the  highest,  accounts  for  about 
8000 ;  taken  at  the  lowest,  about  7000.  This  last  number  is  what 
French  writers  admit,  and  it  is  confirmed  in  the  official  abstract  of 
Lord  Wellington's  analysis  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  him  in  July, 
1811.  He  there  twice  estimates  the  French  loss  at  7000  men ; 
but  with  that  liberality  which  is  usually  practiced  toward  enemies 
on  such  occasions,  Marshal  Beresford  added  2000,  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban  adds  3000,  and  the  author  of  the  Strictures  adds  4000  to 
this  number.     How  far  will  future  writers  of  this  school  go? 

6.  '*  Already  Blake's  arrogance  was  shaking  Beresford's  autho- 
rity."— History, 

This  is  verified  in  D'Urban's  memoir. 

''  Although  Blake's  corps  had  little  more  than  a  league  to  maich 
from  Almendral,  by  a  good  road,  guided  by  an  officer  sent  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  the  general  had  engaged  should  be  upon  its 
ground  at  noon,  did  not  commence  arriving  till  eleven  at  night, 
and  was  not  all  up  till  three  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.'' — **The 
posting  of  the  corps  was  only  effected  after  much  delay  upon  the 
part  of  General  Blake." 

If  the  exquisitely  bad  grammar  of  this  extract  will  permit  any 
meaning  to  be  attached  thereto,  it  is,  that  Make  was  not  acting  cor-- 
dially  with  the  marshal;  but  this  shall  be  made  clearer.  I  wrote 
with  allusion  to  Blake's  refusal  to  change  his  front :  my  authority 
was  a  stafi*  officer  of  high  rank  present.  In  the  first  impression  of 
Greneral  D^Urban's  memoir,  I  also  found  written  against  that  part 
of  the  memoir,  which  says,  that  ^'  Blake  only  delayed  the  execution 
of  the  order,"  the  following  note  by  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  who  carried 
Blake  the  order,  "  He,  Blake,  positively  refused ;  saying  the  attack 
was  evidently  on  the  front  by  the  village.  When  told  that  the 
village  was  sufficiently  occupied,  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal ; 
and  when  he  consented  at  length  to  do  so,  gave  such  tedious  pe- 
dantic orders  of  countermarch,  that  Beresford  was  obliged  to  in- 
terfere and  direct  the  movement  himself."  This  is  precisely  what 
I  have  stated. 

Here  may  be  noticed  another  of  those  absurd  charges  made  in 
the  Striciures,  but  contradicted  in  Beresford's  own  correspondence. 
In  a  note  on  D'Urban's  memoir,  it  is  said,  that  by  a  misprint  in 
the  first  impression,  the  words  Jirst  and  second  (referring  to  the 
Spanish  lines)  were  reversed,  and  1  adopted  the  error.  Now,  with- 
out stopping  to  remark  upon  the  generalship  of  drawing  ofi*  the  first 
line  when  Godinot's  attack  was  commencing  in  its  front,  and  when 
from  being  on  the  edge  of  a  descent  the  evolutions  must  have  been 
cramped,  confused,  and  like  a  retreat ;  whereas  the  second  line, 
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having  more  room,  could  have  more  easily  changed  its  front  with- 
out offering  any  advantage  or  encouragement  to  Godinot's  people ; 
—without  stopping,  I  say,  to  dilate  upon  this,  I  answer  that  I  did 
not  follow  the  misprint  in  Sir  B,  D  Urban*$  memoir^  but  I  did  follow 
Marshal  Ber€sford*s  despatches  to  Lord  Wellington  and  to  the  Por» 
tuguese  government,  in  both  of  which  he  says  ;  "  I  requested  Genei-al 
Blake  to  form  a  part  of  his  first  line  and  all  his  second  to  that  front.'' 
And  so  runs  my  text 

7.  **  The  nari-ow  ravine  of  the  Aroya,"  Sec — History. 

The  Strictures  say  there  was  "  no  ravine,"  but  if  the  rear  of  the 
position  was,  as  he  also  asserts,  "  practicable  only  for  infantry,'*  my 
expression  is  just  Nevertheless,  I  have  changed  the  word  to 
valley,  to  which  he  cannot  object  until  he  finds  two  hills  together 
without  a  valley  between  them. 

8.  ^  The  right  of  the  allies  and  the  left  of  the  French  w«re 
only  divided  by  a  wooded  hill,  about  cannon-shot  distance  from 
each.  This  height,  neglected  by  Beresford,  was  ably  made  use  of 
by  Soult." — History. 

The  plan  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Strictures  makes  the  hilly 
as  I  have  said,  ^ about  a  cannon-shot  from  each  army:"  and 
my  text  proves  I  did  never  argue,  as  the  writer  asserts,  that  a 
large  corps  should  have  been  placed  there.  But  I  do  main- 
tain, if  a  small  body  had  been  there,  Soult  (x>uld  not  have 
united  fifteen  thousand  men  and  forty  guns  behind  it  without 
Beresford  knowing  anything  of  the  matter ;  and  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  French  had  first  driven  this  party  away,  it  would  have  indi- 
cated their  intentions,  and  the  right  of  the  army  could  not  have 
been  surprised  as  it  was.  Moreover,  patroles  of  cavalry  and 
single  mounted  officers  might  have  gone  across  the  Albuera  higher 
up,  and  so  have  looked  behind  this  hill,  which  was  entirely  ne- 
glected by  Beresford.  It  was  a  gross  error ;  and  it  was  more 
gross  to  permit  the  French  army  to  pass  over  that  hill,  cross  the 
Albuera,  and  mount  the  opposite  height  without  the  slightest  resist- 
ance, the  whole  movement  being  within  cannon-shot  of  the  right  of 
the  allies*  position.  Why  were  they  not  watched  ?  where  was  the 
allied  cavalry  ?  We  shall  see  anon !  But  what  sort  of  a  general 
is  he  who  suffers  his  enemy  to  move  for  an  hour  unmolested  within 
cannon-shot  against  a  position  which  did  not  exceed  three  miles  in 
length  ?  Why  Mendizabel  himself  did  not  discover  greater  in- 
capacity at  the  Gebora !  But  his  troops  were  not  so  good  I 
English  soldiers  can  sustain  even  a  Mendizabel. 

9.  "  The  French  cavalry  outflanking  the  front  and  charging  here 
and  there,"  &c — History. 

The  idiomatic  expression  '<  here  and  there/'  shows  I  meant  not 
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to  say  the  French  cavalry  charged  home,  but  that  they  menaced 
the  Spaniards'  flank.  Nevertheless  I  have  authority  for  an  actual 
charge.  The  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns^ 
who  I  believe  served  with  the  29th  regiment  in  the  battle,  writes 
thus :  ^  An  endeavor  was  made  to  bring  up  the  Spanish  troops  to 
the  charge.  This  failed.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  French 
artillery,  and  a  charge  of  cavalry  again  forced  them  to  retire  in 
confusion." 

10.  ^The  Spanish  line  continued  to  fire  without  cessation, 
although  the  British  were  before  them." — History, 

This  fact  was  related  to  me  by  a  staff  officer  of  high  rank  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  Strictures  sa,y  the  Mnglish  fired  upon  the  Spaniards. 
The  confusion  on  the  right  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  is  thus 
very  clearly  shown. 

11.  "At  this  critical  moment  General  Stewart  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  height  with  Colborne's  brigade,"  &c — History. 

The  author  of  the  Strictures  says,  "  there  was  no  hill,  only  a 
gradual  slope,"  that  the  troops  did  not  mount  it,  they  "  came  up  it 
in  the  regular  manner !"  The  regular  manner  of  coming  up  a 
slope  without  ascending  is,  no  doubt,  very  modest  and  unassuming, 
but  until  I  know  what  it  is  I  cannot  describe  it.  However,  there 
was  a  height  if  there  was  not  a  hill. 

Extract  from  D'Urban's  Memoir.  "  This  height  was  of  great 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  commanded  the  right  of  the  position ; 
and  the  second  division,  under  the  honorable  Major-general 
William  Stewart,  which  was  now  rapidly  advancing  to  support  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  arrived  just  as  they  had  been  forced  to  aban- 
don  it,  was  immediately  ordered  by  Sir  William  Beresford  to 
attack  and  recover  it."  The  writer  of  the  Strictures  says  they 
never  lost  it ! 

12.  "  The  31st  still  maintained  the  hexgU:'— History. 
Authority, — D'Urban's  Memoirs.     Extract.     "  Favored  by  this 

(darkness  from  smoke  and  rain)  as  the  first  brigade  under  Colonel 
Colborne  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  were  driving 
him  before  them,  some  squadrons  of  Polish  lancers,  &c,  charged." 
"  The  31st  regiment,  which  was  on  the  left  of  the  brigade,  &c, 
&c.,  extricated  itself  from  the  confusion,  and  continued  the  attack 
alone."     The  word  should  be  defence. 

13.  "  Houghton's  regiments  soon  got  footing  on  the  summit." 
"  Dickson  placed  the  artillery  in  line.  The  2d  division  came  up  on 
the  lell,  and  two  Spanish  corps  at  last  moved  forward." — History. 

Authority. — D'Urban's  Memoir.  Extracts.  "The  3d  brigade 
of  the  2d  division,  under  Major-general  Houghton,  following  the 
first   with  equal   intrepidity    and   better  fortune,  deployed   very 
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judiciously,  and  with  admirable  precision,  under  cover  of  the 
lower  falls  of  the  heights,  moved  on  in  line  to  the  attack,  and 
supported  and  followed  by  the  2d  brigade,  under  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Abercromby,  and  the  Spaniards  under  Generals  Ballesteros  and 
Zayas,  carried  all  before  it,  gained  the  contested  ground  and  took 
post  upon  it.  The  writer  of  the  Strictures  says  I  cannot  name  the 
Spanish  corps,  because  none  moved  forward ! 

I  will  now  give  the  version  of  these  attacks  which  I  adopted, 
copied  from  a  note  made  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  in  the  margin 
of  the  original  impression  of  D'Urban's  Memoir. 

**  The  1st  brigade,  when  they  had  gained  the  crest  of  the  kiU^ 
found  it  so  hot  that  Stewart  ordered  a  charge,  which  the  Buffs  and 
48th  alone  made  in  line  against  the  enemy's  column  of  at  least 
10,000  men.  Fortunately  the  31st,  being  the  left  regiment,  had 
not  had  time  to  deploy  when  the  two  other  two  regiments  charged; 
it  therefore  held  the  ground  while  Houghton's  brigade  deployed  in 
the  rear,  and  under  cover,  and  moved  up  to  the  support  of  the 
81  St,  holding  the  position  and  keeping  up  a  hot  fire  in  line  against 
the  close  column  of  the  enemy  which  attempted  to  advance,  and 
sometimes  to  deploy ;  keeping,  however,  within  short  musket-shot, 
both  sides  firing  grape :  the  destruction  being  infinitely  greater  in 
the  dense  order  of  tlie  enemy  than  in  our  thin  order." 

In  conjunction  with  the  above,  may  be  taken  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  M^jor  Elliott,  of  the  29th  regiment,  an  actor 
in  what  he  describes. 

**  The  attack  of  the  16th  May  commenced  on  the  right ;  and 
most  correctly  Is  it  described  by  Colonel  Napier.  The  fate  of  the 
1st  brigade,  except  the  31st  regiment,  was  very  soon  decided ;  our 
brigade  moved  to  the  right  in  open  column  of  companies  under  a 
very  heavy  cannonade,  by  which  we  had  a  captain  and  a  good 
many  men  killed.  The  29th  led  the  brigade ;  the  deployment  was 
tnade  very  steadily  under  this  fire,  and  we  became  hotly  engaged. 
At  this  time  a  body  of  Polish  lancers  appeared  on  our  right, 
charged,  and  attempted  the  attack  on  us  which  had  proved  so  suc- 
cessful against  the  Ist  brigade;  but  Major  Way  (now  Sir  Gregory) 
foiled  them  by  throwing  back  the  grenadiers  and  1st  battalion  com- 
pany, who  with  an  oblique  fire  sent  them  off*,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  them.  We  kept  at  it  while  our  ammunition  lasted,  then  the 
fourth  division  came  up." 

This  last  passage  verifies  the  fact  that  ammunition  fa  led  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaign.  It  shows  also  there  were  more  charges  of  cavalry 
made  than  the  writer  of  the  Strictures  knows  of:  and  here  I  may 
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mention  a  curious  example  of  the  impudent  falsehood  of  the  Span- 
ish accounts  of  this  war. 

That  Penne  Yillemur's  cavalry  fled  in  a  shameful  manner,  the 
following  statement  by  Colonel  Light  proves. 

**  After  our  brigades  of  infantry  first  engaged  were  repulsed,  I 
was  desired  by  General  D'Urban  to  tell  the  Count  de  Penne  Vil- 
lemur  to  charge  the  lancers,  and  we  all  started,  as  I  thought,  to  do 
the  thing  well ;  but  when  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy,  the 
whole  pulled  up,  there  was  no  getting  them  farther,  and  in  a  few 
moments  after  I  was  left  alone  to  run  the  gauntlet  as  well  as  I 
could." 

The  comment  of  the  Spanish  government  in  their  official  gazette 
at  Cadiz  upon  this  part  of  the  action  was,  that  Penne  Villemur, 
seeing  three  English  regiments  broken  by  the  French  cavalry, 
withstood  the  latter,  protected  the  former,  and  was  fired  upon  by 
the  very  regiments  he  had  saved :  finally,  that  the  Spaniards  alone 
defeated  the  whole  French  army ! ! 

Having  thus  established  most  of  the  important  disputed  facts  re- 
lated in  my  History,  truth  being  my  object,  I  will  notice  the  errors 
I  have  really  made. 

1.  I  supposed  the  second  charge  of  the  lancers  (that  against  the 
29th)  took  place  at  a  later  period,  and  was  that  in  which  the  guns 
were  captured ;  it  appears  the  guns  were  taken  in  the  charge 
against  Colbome's  brigade.  Here  be  it  noticed  that  Beresford's 
despatch  suppresses  the  fact  of  more  than  one  gun  being  taken, 
although  six  pieces  of  artillery  and  other  trophies  fell  into  the  lan- 
cers' hands.  Five  of  the  guns  were,  indeed,  afterwards  recovered ; 
but  in  the  first  instance  they  were  captured  and  might  have  been 
carried  off. 

2.  I  supposed  the  mutual  firing  between  a  British  and  Spanish 
regiment  happened  when  the  fusileers  were  mounting  the  hill.  I 
had  understood  Colonel  Robert  Arbuthnot  so,  and  that  he  rode  be- 
tween both  parties;  the  writer. of  the  Junctures  says  he  has  Sir 
Robert's  letter  contradicting  the  fact  Nevertheless,  that  such  an 
event  did  take  place  at  one  period  of  this  battle,  is  proved  by  the 
contradictory  evidence  as  to  which  party  fired  upon  the  other. 
Many  circumstances  may  be  satisfactorily  verified  to  a  historian 
by  conversation  and  other  means,  and  he  may  not  be  allowed  to 
give  the  chain  of  evidence  in  print,  but  he  may  claim  confidence  if 
he  shows  he  has  been  diligent  in  searching  for  truth.  I  have,  1 
think  shown  :  1.  That  my  inquiries  were  extensive  ;  2.  That  my 
authorities,  even  for  trifiing  points,  were  sound  and  numerous ;  3. 
That  the  writer  of  the  Strictures  being  a  person  of  no  knowledge 
and  very  unscrupulous,  cannot  be  Marshal  Beresford,  but  is  proba- 
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bly  some  expectant,  ready  to  vouch  for  anything,  ^  if  thrift  might 
follow  fawning."  I  leave  unnoticed  his  scurrility,  because  I 
despise  it  And  I  have  not  exposed  above  one-half  of  his  misrep- 
resentations, thinking  it  waste  of  time ;  and  that  his  arguments 
are  upon  a  par  with  his  facts,  one  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to 
prove. 

1.  He  says  Soult  took  an  hour  to  execute  his  movement  across 
the  Albuera  against  the  right;  and  that  the  Spaniards  resisted 
afterwards  for  an  hour  and  a  half  I  That  is  to  say,  the  French 
general  was  permitted,  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  freely  to  act 
against  a  point  of  the  position  on  the  possession  of  which  depended 
the  safety  of  the  army,  to  act  there  unopposed,  save  by  a  few  thou- 
sand Spaniards,  who  were  confused  and  disordered  by  a  sudden 
change  of  front  and  by  this  unexpected  attack ;  and  yet  the  second 
division  was  within  a  mile  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  not 
two  miles  distant  I  And  this  is  meant  to  prove  the  skill  of  Mar- 
shal Beresford  !'  Fortunately  for  the  latter  the  story  of  the  Span- 
ish resistance  is  a  Spanish  romance. 

2.  This  writer  would  have  it  believed  Beresford  disapproved 
and  does  still  blame  the  advance  of  the  fusileer  brigade,  because 
the  enemy's  cavalry  might,  he  says,  have  penetrated  by  the  gap 
thus  made,  and  because  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  beaten,  and 
never  thought  of  retreating !  Marshal  Beresford,  then,  by  bring- 
ing up  General  Collins's  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish  reserves  to 
the  aid  of  Houghton's  brigade,  and  joining  them  to  Abercromby's 
troops,  expected  to  have  defeated  the  enemy;  in  other  words  to 
have  won,  without  the  assistance  of  the  fusileers,  that  battle  which 
was  so  hardly  gained  with  their  assistance !  Truly  he  expected 
much !  The  regiments  of  Houghton's  brigade,  having  lost  two- 
thirds  of  their  number,  being  without  ammunition,  and  having  a 
French  column  upon  their  right  flank,  were  to  have  maintained 
the  height  until  all  the  troops  above  mentioned  could  be  brought 
into  line !  and  then  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  to  do  what  the 
fusileers  did ! 

There  was  no  danger  of  the  French  cavalry  pushing  through  ike 
gap  made  by  the  advance  of  the  fusileers.  General  Cole  had  pro- 
vided against  that  by  placing  Harvey's  Portuguese  brigade  in  the 
?ap,  and  that  brigade  did  actually  repulse  an  attempt  made  by 
^atour  Maubourg  to  push  his  light  cavalry  through.  But  if  Beres- 
ford was  so  certain  of  victory,  so  composed  and  confident,  so  little 
thinking  of  a  retreat,  why  did  he,  when  the  battle  was  gained, 
write  to  Lord  Wellington  that  he  anticipated  defeat  if  attacked  the 
next  day,  and  was  determined  not  to  survive  it  ?  But  the  whole 
argument  is  nought,  seeing  that  Beresford,  in  his  despatch,  praised 
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the  attack  of  the  4:th  division,  saying,  ^'  it  was  judicious  and  op- 
portune.*' 

There  is  even  a  more  certain  proof  that  Marshal  Beresford  did 
contemplate  a  retreat,  namely,  that  he  gave  the  order ;  it  was  in 
part  obeyed!  The  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera  were  acttuxUy 
abandoned  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  by  AlterCs  Germans  and  by  the 
artillery!  and  Beresford  in  person  rebuked  Colonel  Halket  of  the 
Germans  for  being  slow  to  obey.  This  fact,  often  mentioned,  I 
have  ascertained  to  be  true  since  the  foregoing  pages  were  writ- 
ten ;  hence,  far  from  being  moved  by  common  reports,  or  by  pre- 
judice, I  was  even  too  careful  to  reject  doubtful  matters. 

The  annexed  extract  is  from  a  narrative  of  the  campaign  of 
1811,  written  by  Sir  Julius  Hartman,  who  commanded  the  British 
artillery  in  the  action.  It  places  the  fact  beyond  contradiction, 
unless  Sir  Julius  be  the  most  imaginative  of  men ;  and  certainly 
Marshal  Beresford  had  good  reason  to  call  the  arrival  of  the  fusi- 
leers  opportune,  for  like  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  he  was  then  in  the 
"  Slough  of  Despond/' 

**  The  enemy  made  repeated  and  very  serious  attacks  on  the 
bridge,  which  wei*e  unsuccessful  until  the  troops  received  an  order 
to  assemble  to  cover  the  retreat  upon  Valverde.  The  general-in- 
«hief  had  given  this  order  at  a  moment,  when  the  result  of  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  heights  had  appeared  to  him 
doubtful.  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  Greneral  Von  Alten  and  the 
commander  of  the  Portuguese  artillery.  Major  Dickson,  abandoned 
the  village  and  bridge,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
Directly  after,  the  re-taking  of  this  was  most  urgently  ordered, 
which  by  the  valor  of  the  troops,  with  great  sacrifice  and  spilling 
of  blood  was  accomplished ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  possession 
of  the  bridge  was  never  completely  obtained." 

I  can  now  also  upon  another  point  show  that  Marshal  Beres- 
ford's  errors  were  far  greater  than  I  had  supposed  them  to  be. 

Statement  of  Captain  Arthur  Gregory. 

"  A  deserter  came  in,  about  one  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  16th;  he 
said  that  an  order  was  issued  for  an  attack  at  eight  A.  m.  ;  he  was 
immediately  sent  in  to  head-quarters,  and  I  suppose  arrived." 

**  Between  seven  and  eight,  orders  came  for  the  cavalry,  and  I 
believe  for  the  horse-artillery,  to  go  to  the  rear  to  forage  and  make 
themselves  comfortable.  As  there  was  a  difficulty  about  watering, 
one  regiment  went  down  to  the  river  at  a  time.  The  first  was  the 
4th  dragoons,  which,  after  watermg,  went  to  the  rear ;  the  3d  dra- 
goon guards  were  going  to  water  and  the  horses  (I  believe)  were 
taken  off  the  guns  of  the  horse-artillery  for  the  same  purpose,  when 
an  orderly  of  the  13th  dragoons  came  in  from  a  piquet  on  the  right 
TOL.  v.— u  14* 
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with  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  crossing  the  river!  Gren- 
eral  Long  immediately  galloped  off  and  found  half  their  army 
acrossy  under  cover  of  a  hollow,  which  had  completely  masked  the 
operation.  I  was  despatched  to  report  it  to  the  Marshal,  whose 
head-quarters  were  in  the  village  of  Albuera ;  after  being  detained 
a  few  minutes  at  the  door  he  came  out,  and  after  questioning  me 
sharply  upon  my  intelligence,  was  going  in,  when  I  took  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  that  the  cavalry  had  been  ordered  to  the  rear,  and 
that  one  regiment  had  already  gone ;  and  I  asked  him  if  it  should 
be  brought  up  again,  and  to  where  ?  His  orders  were,  ^  Let  them 
go  more  to  the  right  than  they  were  before."  I  galloped  off  to 
the  spot  where  the  cavalry  had  been  ordered,  and  found  the  4th 
dragoons  with  their  horses  unbridled  and  linked  with  collar  chains ; 
the  men  had  taken  their  accoutrements  and  jackets  off,  and  were 
going  in  all  directions  to  cut  forage.  A  few  minutes  brought  them 
together.  Before  1  could  get  back,  the  cannonade  had  begun. 
Had  Sotdt  delayed  his  attack  half  an  hour^  all  the  British  cavalry 
wovM  have  been  in  the  rear  dispersed  over  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  brigades  of  foot  artillery  had  the  same  orders." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  Captain  Gregory  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wildman,  a  lieutenant  in  the  4th  dragoons  at  Albuera. 

"  I  perfectly  recollect  the  4th  dragoons  being  ordered  to  the  rear 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  may,  1811,  to  cut  forage  for  our  horses, 
and  I  think  it  was  you  who  came  to  order  us  up  again,  but  whether 
we  had  begun  cutting  it  or  not  before  you  arrived,  I  cannot  re- 
member.'* 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  Captain  Arthur  Gregory  from  Colonel 
Leighton,  who  commanded  the  4th  dragoons  at  the  battle  of 
Albuera. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  morning  of  the  16th,  we  had,  as  usual,  been 
under  arms  for  an  hour  before  daybreak,  and  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed for  forage." 

Thus  it  is  proved  that  if  Soult  had  delayed  his  attack  for  half  an 
hour,  not  a  single  British  cavalry  soldier  wotdd  have  been  in  the 
Jieldlll  How  was  it,  then,  that  Marshal  fieresford,  with  the 
consciousness  of  this  in  his  heart,  did  not  spurn  the  ill-timed  sar- 
casm of  Dumouriez  ?  Why  did  he  not  reply  :  "  This  is  not  Fhar- 
salia,  but  Albuera.  Here  were  not  Romans,  but  Englishmen.  The 
Koman  soldiers  could  not  save  Pompey,  but  the  English  soldier, 
he  who  ^  comes  on  with  such  a  conquering  bravery,'  saved  me !  I 
am  not  Caesar,  but  Beresford  1" 

NoTs.— The  errors  acknowledged  will  not  be  found  in  this  Edition  of  the 
History. 
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A   LETTER 

TO 

GENERAL  LOED  VISCOUNT  BERESFORD. 

Bime  AH 
ANSWER  TO  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  ASSUMED  REFUTATION 

or 
COL.  NAPIER'S  JUSTIFICATION  OF  HIS  THIRD  VOLUME. 


My  Lord, — You  have  at  last  appeared  in  print  without  any 
disguise.  Had  you  done  so  at  first,  it  might  have  spared  us  hoth 
some  trouble ;  I  should  have  paid  more  deference  to  your  argument, 
and  would  willingly  have  corrected  any  error  fairly  pointed  out. 
Now,  having  virtually  acknowledged  yourself  the  author  of  the 
two  publications  entitled  Strictures  and  Further  Strictures,  ^rr.,  I 
will  not  suffer  you  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  using  two  kinds  of 
weapons,  without  making  you  also  feel  their  inconvenience.  I  will 
treat  your  present  publication  as  a  mere  continuation  of  your  for- 
mer two,  and  then,  my  lord,  how  will  you  stand  in  this  contro- 
versy ? 

Starting  anonymously,  you  wrote  with  all  the  scurrility  that  bad 
taste  and  mortified  vanity  could  suggest  to  damage  an  opponent, ' 
because  in  the  fair  exercise  of  his  judgment  he  had  ventured  to 
deny  your  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  commander;  and  you 
coupled  this  with  such  fulsome  adulation  of  yourself  that  even  in  a 
dependent's  mouth  it  would  have  been  sickening.  Kow,  when 
you  have  suffered  defeat,  when  all  the  errors,  misquotations,  and 
misrepresentations  of  your  anonymous  publications  have  been  de- 
tected and  exposed,  you  come  forward  in  your  own  name,  as  if  a 
new  and  unexceptionable  party  had  appeared ;  and  you  expect  to  be 
allowed  all  the  advantage  of  fresh  statements  and  arguments,  and 
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fresh  assertions,  without  the  least  reference  to  your  former 
damaged  evidence.  You  expect  that  I  should  have  that  deference 
for  yo!i,  which  your  age,  your  rank,  your  services,  and  your  au- 
thority, under  other  circumstances,  might  have  fairly  claimed  at  my 
hands ;  that  I  should  acknowledge  by  my  silence  how  much  I  was 
in  error,  or  that  I  should  defend  myself  by  another  tedious  dissec- 
tion and  exposition  of  your  production.  You  will  be  disappointed. 
I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  for  the  third  time  upon 
such  a  task,  and  yet  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  claim  a  victory  which 
you  have  not  gained.  I  deny  the  strength  of  your  arguments ;  I 
will  expose  some  prominent  inconsistencies,  and  in  answer  to  those 
which  I  do  not  notice  refer  to  your  former  publications  to  show, 
that  in  this  controversy,  I  am  now  entitled  to  disregard  anything 
you  may  choose  to  advance,  and  am  in  justice  exonerated  from  the 
necessity  of  producing  any  more  proofs. 

You  have  published  above  six  hundred  pages  at  three  different 
periods,  and  you  have  taken  above  a  year  to  digest  and  arrange 
the  arguments  and  evidence  contained  in  your  present  work :  a  few 
lines  will  suffice  for  the  answer.  The  object  of  your  literaiy 
labors  is  to  convince  the  world  that  at  Campo  Mayor  you  proved 
yourself  an  excellent  general,  and  that  at  Albuera  you  were  super- 
latively great  I  Greater  even  than  Caesar  I  My  lord,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  did  not  take  a  much  longer  time  to  establish  his 
European  reputation  by  driving  the  French  from  the  Peninsula; 
and  methinks  if  your  exploits  vouch  not  for  themselves,  your 
writings  will  scarcely  do  it  for  them.  At  all  events,  a  plain,  simple 
statement,  having  your  name  affixed,  would  have  been  more  effiic- 
tual  with  the  public,  and  would  certainly  have  been  more  dignified 
llian  the  anonymous  publications  with  which  you  endeavored  to  feel 
your  way.  Why  should  not  all  the  main  points  contained  in  the 
labored  pleadings  of  your  Further  Strictures,  and  the  still  more 
labored  pleadings  of  your  present  work,  have  been  condensed  and 
published  at  once  with  your  name?  if,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  to 
publish  at  all  I  Was  it  that  by  anonymous  abuse  of  your  opponent 
and  anonymous  praise  of  yourself  you  hoped  to  create  a  favorable* 
impression  on  the  public  before  you  appeared  in  person  ?  This, 
m}'  lord,  seems  very  like  a  consciousness  of  weakness.  And  then 
how  is  it  that  so  few  of  the  arguments  and  evidences  now  adduced 
should  have  been  thought  of  before  ?  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  in 
the  first  defence  of  your  generabhip,  for  one  short  campaign,  you 
should  have  neglected  proofs  and  arguments  sufficient  to  form  a 
second  defence  of  two  hundred  pages. 

You  tell  us,  that  you  disdained  to  notice  my  Reply  to  various 
Opponents,  because  you  knew  the  good  sense  of  the  public  would 
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never  be  misled  by  a  production  containing  such  numerous  contra- 
dictions and  palpable  inconsistencies,  and  that  your  friends'  advice 
confirmed  you  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
some  things  in  that  work  which  required  an  answer,  even  though 
the  greatest  part  of  it  had  been  weak  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  your  friends 
did  not  tell  you  that  an  affected  contempt  for  an  adversary  who  has 
hit  hard,  only  makes  the  bystanders  laugh.  Having  condescended 
to  an  anonymous  attack,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  refute  the  proofs 
offered  of  your  own  inaccuracy,  than  to  shrink  with  mock  grandeur 
from  a  contest  which  you  had  yourself  provoked.  My  friends  gave 
me  the  same  advice  with  respect  to  your  anonymous  publications, 
and  with  more  reason,  because  they  were  anonymous ;  but  having 
proofs  of  their  weakness  in  my  hands,  I  preferred  writing  an 
answer ;  and  if  you  had  been  provided  in  the  same  manner,  you 
would  like  me  have  neglected  your  friends'  advice. 

My  lord,  I  shall  now  proceed  with  my  task  in  the  manner  before 
alluded  to.  You  have  indeed  left  me  no  room  for  any  refined 
courtesy  with  which  to  soften  the  asperities  of  this  controversy ; 
but  be  assured,  and  it  is  said  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  errors  to 
which  I  must  revert,  are  not  attributed  to  any  wilful  perversion  or 
suppression  of  facts,  but  entirely  to  a  natural  weakness  of  memory, 
and  the  irritation  of  a  mind  confused  by  the  working  of  wounded 
vanity :  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  have  long-settled  habits  of  self-satisfac- 
tion suddenly  disturbed — 

"Ourned  be  my  harp,  and  broke  be  every  chord, 
If  I  forget  thy  words,  victorious  Bereaford?"* 

It  was  thus  the  flattering  muse  of  poetry  lulled  you  with  her  sweet 
strains  into  a  happy  dream  of  glory,  and  none  can  wonder  at  your 
irritation  when  the  muse  of  history  awakened  you  with  the  solemn 
clangor  of  her  trumpet  to  the  painful  reality  that  you  were  only 
an  ordinary  person.  It  would,  however,  have  been  wiser  to  have 
preserved  your  equanimity ;  there  would  have  been  some  greatness 
in  that. 

In  your  first  Strictures,  you  began  by  asserting  that  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  you  or  your  services ;  and  that  I  was  actuated 
entirely  by  vulgar  political  rancor,  when  I  denied  your  talents  as  a 
general.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  ignorant  of  your  exploits. 
Something*  of  your  proceedings  at  Buenos  Ayres,  at  Madeira,  and 
at  Coruna,  were  known  to  me,  and  in  proof  thereof  I  offered  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  first,  if  you  desired  it.  To  this  you 
have  given  no  answer. 

You  affirmed  that  your  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
language  was  one  of  your  principal  claims  to  be  commander  of  the 
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Portuguese  army  In  reply,  I  quoted  from  your  own  letter  to  Lord 
Wellington,  your  confession,  that,  such  was  your  ignorance  of  that 
language  at  the  time,  you  could  not  even  read  the  communication 
from  the  regency,  relative  to  your  own  appointment 

You  asserted  that  no  officer,  save  Sir  John  Murray,  objected  at 
the  first  moment  to  your  sudden  elevation  of  rank.  In  answer,  I 
published  Sir  John  Sherbroke*8  letter  to  Sir  J.  Cradock,  complaining 
of  it 

You  said  the  stores  (which  the  cabildo  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  refused 
to  let  you  have  in  1809)  had  not  been  formed  by  Lord  Wellington. 
In  reply,  I  published  Lord  Wellington  s  declaration  that  they  had 
been  formed  by  him. 

You  denied  that  you  had  ever  written  a  letter  to  the  junta  of 
Badajos,  and  this  not  doubtfully  or  hastily,  but  positively  and 
accompanied  with  much  scorn  and  ridicule  of  my  assertion  to  that 
effect  You  harped  upon  the  new  and  surprising  information 
obtained  relative  to  your  actions,  and  were,  in  truth,  very  facetious 
upon  the  subject  In  answer,  I  published  your  letter  to  that  junta  I 
So  much  for  your  first  Strictures, 

In  your  second  publication  (page  42),  you  asserted  that  Colonel 
Colbome  was  not  near  the  scene  of  action  at  Campo  Mayor ;  and 
now  in  your  third  publication  (page  48),  you  show  very  clearly 
that  he  took  an  active  part  in  those  operations. 

You  called  the  distance  from  Campo  Mayor  to  Merida  two 
marches,  and  now  you  say  it  is  four  marches. 

In  your  first  Strictures,  you  declared  that  the  extent  of  tlie 
intrigues  against  you  in  Portugal  were  exaggerated  by  me ;  and 
you  were  very  indignant  that  I  should  have  supposed  you  either 
needed  or  had  the  support  and  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Welliugton 
while  in  command  of  the  Portuguese  army.  In  the  volumes  of- my 
History  published  since,  I  have  shown  what  the  extent  of  those 
intrigues  was :  and  I  have  still  something  in  reserve  to  add,  when 
time  shall  be  fitting.  Meanwhile,  I  will  stay  your  lordship's  appetite 
by  two  extracts  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  upon  the  support 
which  you  derived  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

1.  Mr.  Stuart,  writing  to  Lord  Wellesley,  in  1810,  after  noticing 
the  violence  of  the  Souza  faction  relative  to  the  fall  of  Ahneida, 
says,  "  I  could  have  borne  all  this  with  patience,  if  not  accompanied 
by  a  direct  proposal  that  the  fieet  and  transports  should  quit  the 
Tagus,  and  that  the  regency  should  send  an  order  to  Marshal 
Beresford  to  dismiss  his  quarter-master-general  and  military  secre- 
tary ;  followed  by  reflections  on  the  persons  composing  the  family 
of  that  officer,  and  by  hints  to  the  same  purport  respecting  the 
Portuguese  who  are  attached  to  Lord  Wellington." 
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2.  Extract  from  a  letter  written  at  Moimenta  de  Beira  by 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  dated  6th  September,  1810. — **  However, 
OS  I  mentioned,  I  have  no  great  desire  to  hold  my  sil nation  beyond 
the  period  Lord  Wellington  retains  his  situation,  or  after  active 
operations  have  ceased  in  this  country,  even  should  things  turn  out 
favorably,  of  which  I  really  at  this  instant  have  better  hopes  than 
I  ever  had,  though  I  have  been  usually  sanguine.  But  in  regard 
to  myself,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  the  situation  I  hold  is 
not  at  ail  times  desirable  to  hold,  yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if 
tranquillity  is  ever  restored  to  this  country  under  its  legal  govern- 
ment, that  I  should  be  too  much  vexed  and  thwarted  by  intrigues 
of  all  sorts  to  reconcile  either  my  temper  or  my  conscience  to  what 
would  then  be  my  situation." 

For  the  further  exposition  of  the  other  numerous  errors  and 
failures  of  your  two  first  publications,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
my  Beply  and  Justification ;  but  the  points  above  noticed  it  is 
necessary  to  fix  attention  upon,  because  they  give  me  the  right  to 
call  upon  the  public  to  disregard  your  present  work,  and  this  right 
cannot  be  relinquished.  I  happened  fortunately  to  have  the  means 
of  repelling  your  reckless  assaults  in  the  instances  above  mentioned, 
but  may  not  always  be  provided  with  your  own  letters  to  disprove 
your  own  assertions :  the  combat  is  not  equal,  the  odds  would  be 
too  much,  and  I  must  therefore,  although  reluctantly,  use  the 
advantages  which  the  detection  of  such  errors  has  already  furnished. 
They  are  strong  proofs  of  an  unsound  memory  upon  essential 
points,  and  deprive  your  present  work  of  all  weight  ad  an  authority 
in  this  controversy.  Yet  the  strangest  part  of  your  new  book 
(see  page  135)  is,  that  you  avow  an  admiration  for  what  you  call 
the  gtneroiLs  principle  which  leads  French  authors  to  misstate  facts 
for  the  honor  of  their  country ;  and  not  only  you  do  this,  but  sneer 
at  me  very  openly  for  not  doing  the  same!  you  sneer  at  me  for  not 
falsifying  facts  to  pander  to  the  morbid  vanity  of  my  countrymen, 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  preposterous  inconsistency,  condemn 
me  for  being  an  inaccurate  historian !  I  have  indeed  yet  to  learn 
that  the  honor  of  my  country  either  requires  to  be  or  can  be 
supported  by  deliberate  historical  falsehoods ;  your  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  field  may  perhaps  have  led  you  to  a  difierent  conclusion, 
but  I  will  not  be  your  historian :  and  coupling  this,  your  expressed 
sentiment,  with  your  forgetfuluess  on  the  points  before  noticed,  I 
am  undoubtedly  entitled  to  laugh  at  your  mode  of  attacking  others. 
"What,  my  lord?  like  Banquo*s  ghost  you  rise,  *'  with  twenty  mortal 
murthers  on  your  crown  to  push  iis  from  our  stools."  You  have 
indeed  a  most  awful  and  ghost-like  way  of  arguing:  all  your 
oracular  sentences  are  to  be  implicitly  believed,  and  all  my  witnesses 
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to  facts,  sound  and  substantial,  are  to  be  discarded  for  jour  airy 
nothings. 

Captain  Squire !  heed  him  not,  he  was  a  dissatisfied,  talking, 
self-sufficient,  ignorant  officer.  The  officer  of  dragoons  who  charged 
at  Campo  Mayor!  He  is  nameless, , his  narrative  teems  with 
misrepresentations,  he  cannot  tell  whether  he  charged  or  not. 
Colonel  Light !  spunge  him  out,  he  was  only  a  subaltern.  Captain 
Gregory !  belieye  him  not,  his  statement  cannot  be  correct,  he  is 
too  minute,  and  has  no  diffidence.  Sir  Julius  Hartman,  Colonel 
Wildman,  Colonel  Leighton  I  Oh,  very  honorable  men,  but  they 
know  nothing  of  the  fact  they  speak  of,  all  their  evidence  put  together 
is  worth  nothing  I  But  it  is  very  exactly  corroborated  by  additional 
evidence  contained  in  Mr.  Long's  publication.  Ay  1  ay !  all  are 
wrong ;  their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  recollections,  all  deceived  them. 
They  were  not  competent  to  judge.  But  they  speak  to  single  facts ! 
no  matter ! 

Well,  then,  my  lord,  I  push  to  you  your  own  despatch !  Away 
with  it !  It  is  worthless,  bad  evidence,  not  to  be  trusted !  Nothing 
more  likely,  but  what  then,  and  who  b  to  be  trusted  ?  Nobody 
who  contradicts  you :  everybody  who  coincides  with  you ;  nay,  the 
same  person  is  to  be  believed  or  disbelieved  exactly  as  he  supports 
or  opposes  your  assertions,  even  those  French  authors  whose 
generous  principles  lead  them  to  write  falsehoods  for  the  honor  of 
their  country.  Such,  my  lord,  afler  a  yearns  labor  of  cogitation,  is 
nearly  the  extent  of  your  Eejfutation, 

In  your  first  publication,  you  said  all  hearsay  evidence  should 
have  been  excluded,  and  nothing  related  but  what  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice ;  now  when  testimony  is  oflered  which  no  court 
of  justice  could  refuse,  with  a  lawyer's  coolness  you  tell  the  jury 
that  none  of  it  is  worthy  of  credit ;  that  the  witnesses,  being  gene- 
rally of  a  low  rank  in  the  army,  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  that  they 
were  not  competent  to  judge.  This  is  a  little  too  much.  There 
would  be  some  show  of  reason  if  these  subalterns*  opinions  had 
been  given  upon  the  general  dispositions  of  the  campaign,  but  they 
are  all  witnesses  to  facts  which  came  under  their  personal  observa- 
tion. What !  hath  not  a  subaltern  eyes?  Hath  he  not  ears?  Hath 
he  not  understanding  ?  You  were  once  a  subaltern  yourself,  and 
you  cannot  blind  the  world  by  such  arrogant  pride  of  station,  such 
over-weening  contempt  for  nien*s  capacity  beciiuse  they  happen  to 
be  of  lower  rank  than  yourself.  Long  habits  of  imperious  command 
may  have  so  vitiated  your  mind  that  you  cannot  dispossess  yourself 
of  such  injurious  feelings,  yet,  believe  me,  it  would  be  much  more 
dignified  to  avoid  this  indecent  display  of  them. 

Let  me  now  remark  upon  such  parts  of  your  new  publication  a 
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m^j  be  necessary  for  the  further  support  of  my  History,  that  is, 
where  new  proofs,  or  apparent  proofs,  are  brought  forward.  Your 
former  inaccuracies  have  exonerated  me  from  noticing  any  part  of 
your  JRefutafion  save  where  new  evidence  is  brought  forward,  and 
then  only  in  deference  to  those  gentlemen  who,  being  unmixed 
with  your  former  works,  have  a  right  to  my  reasons  for  declining 
their  testimony.  I  have  however  on  my  hands  a  much  more  im- 
portant labor  than  contending  with  your  lordship,  and  must  there- 
fore leave  the  greatest  part  of  your  book  to  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  your  pretended  Refutation  with  my  original 
Justification,  in  combination  with  this  letter,  being  satisfied  that  in 
so  doing  you  will  not  gain. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  death  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Al- 
meida, you  still  harp  upon  the  phrase  that  it  was  the  o«/y  evidence. 
The  expression  is  common  amongst  persons  when  speaking  of  trials ; 
it  is  said  the  prisoner  was  condemned  by  such  or  such  a  person's 
evidence,  never  meaning  that  there  was  no  other  testimony,  but 
that  in  default  of  that  particular  evidence  he  would  not  have  been 
condemned.  You  say  there  was  other  evidence,  yet  you  do  not 
venture  to  affirm  that  Cox's  letter  was  not  the  testimony  upon 
which  the  lieutenant-governor  was  condemned,  while  the  extract 
from  Lord  Stuart's  letter,  quoted  by  me,  says  it  was.  And  his 
lordship's  letter  to  you,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  neither  contra- 
dicts nor  is  intended  to  contradict  my  statement ;  nor  yet  does  it 
in  any  manner  deny  the  authenticity  of  my  extracts,  which  indeed 
were  copied  verbatim  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Lord  Stuart  says,  that  extract  is  tlie  only  thing  bearing  on  the 
question  which  he  can  find.  Were  there  nothing  more  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient,  but  his  papers  are  very  voluminous,  more  than 
fifty  large  volumes,  and  he  would  naturally  only  have  looked  for 
his  letter  of  the  25th  July,  1812,  to  which  you  drew  his  attention. 
However,  in  my  notes  and  extracts  taken  from  his  documents,  I 
find,  under  the  date  of  August,  1812,  the  following  passage: — 

"  The  lieutenant-governor  of  Ahneida  was  executed  by  Beres- 
ford's  order,  he,  Beresford,  having  full  powers  and  the  government 
none  to  interfere.  Great  interest  was  made  to  save  him,  but  in 
vain.  The  pentence  and  trial  were  published  before  being  carried 
into  execution  and  were  much  criticised ;  both  the  evidence  and 
the  choice  of  officers  were  blamed,  and  moreover  the  time  chosen 
was  one  of  triumph  just  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and  the 
place  Lisbon.'* 

This  passage  I  have  not  marked  in  my  book  of  notes  as  being 
Lord  Stuart's  actual  words,  it  must  therefore  be  only  taken  as  an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  one  of  his  papers ;  but  compaiing  it  with 
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the  former  passage,  and  with  the  facts  that  your  lordship's  words 
are  still  yery  vague  and  ancertain  as  to  the  main  point  in  question, 
namely,  the  evidence  on  which  this  man  was  really  condemned, 
there  is  no  reason  to  douht  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment in  my  first  edition,  nor  the  perfect  accuracy  of  it  as  amended 
in  the  second  edition  of  my  third  volume,  published  many  months 
ago.  You  will  find  that  I  have  there  expunged  the  word  " onUfy' 
and  made  the  sentence  exactly  to  accord  with  the  extract  from  Lord 
Stuart's  letter.  You  will  also  observe,  that  I  never  did  do  more 
than  mention  the  simple  fact,  for  which  I  had  such  good  autho- 
rity ;  and  so  far  from  imputing  blame  to  you  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  I  expressly  stated  that  the  man  richly  deserved 
death. 

Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment, 
I  will  first  observe,  that  in  saying  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment 
was  broken  to  pieces  no  blame  was  imputed ;  no  regiment  in  the 
world  could  have  stemmed  the  first  fury  of  that  French  colunm 
which  attacked  the  mountain  where  the  eighth  was  posted.  If  the 
eighth  was  not  broken  by  it,  as  Sir  James  Douglas's  letter  would 
seem  to  imply,  what  was  it  doing  while  the  enemy  by  their  flank 
movement  gained  the  crest  of  the  position  in  such  numbers  as  to 
make  it  a  most  daring  exploit  of  the  ninth  British  regiment  to 
attack  them  there !  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  heavy  column  of 
French,  resolute  to  gain  the  crest  of  such  a  position,  should  havt. 
made  "  a  flank  movementy^  to  avoid  one  wing  of  a  regiment  of  Por 
tuguese  conscripts.  It  may  rather  be  imagined,  with  all  deference, 
that  it  was  the  conscripts  who  made  the  flank  movement,  and  that 
some  optical  deception  had  taken  place,  like  that  which  induces 
children  while  travelling  in  a  carriage  to  think  the  trees  and  rocks 
are  moving  instead  of  themselves.  However  my  authority  is  given, 
namely,  the  statement  of  Major  Waller,  a  staff"  officer  present,  and 
the  statement  of  Colonel  Taylor  (for  he  is  the  nameless  eye-witness) 
of  the  ninth,  the  very  regiment  to  which  Sir  James  Douglas  ap- 
peals for  support  of  his  account.  These  are  good  authorities, 
and  if  their  recollections  are  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Sir  James 
Douglas  it  only  shows  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  perfect  accuracy  of 
detail.  Sir  James  Douglas's  negative  testimony  was  unknown  to 
me,  but  there  were  two  positive  testimonies  to  my  statement,  and 
therefore  it  is  within  the  rules  of  those  courts  of  justice  to  which 
your  lordship  would  refer  all  matter  of  history :  moreover,  some 
grains  of  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  natural  partiality  of  every 
officer  for  his  own  regiment.  The  following  extract  from  Sir  James 
Leith's  report  on  the  occasion  is  also  good  circumstantial  evidence 
in  favor  of  my  side  of  the  question. 
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**  The  face  of  affairs  in  this  quarter  now  wore  a  different  aspect, 
for  the  enemy  who  had  been  the  assailant,  having  dispersed  or 
driven  everything  there  opposed  to  him,  was  in  possession  of  the 
rocky  eminence  of  the  sierra  at  this  part  of  Major-general  Picton's 
piosition  without  a  shot  being  fired  at  him.  Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost.  Major-general  Leith  resolved  instantly  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet.  He  therefore  ordered  the  ninth  British 
regiment,  which  had  been  hitherto  moving  rapidly  by  its  left  in 
columns  in  order  to  gain  the  most  advantageous  ground  for  check- 
ing the  enemy,  to  form  the  line,  which  they  did  with  the  greatest 
promptitude,  accuracy  and  coolness,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  just  appeared  formed  on  that  part  of  the  rocky  eminence 
which  overlooks  the  back  of  the  ridge,  and  who  had  then  for  the 
first  time  also  perceived  the  British  brigade  under  him.  Major- 
general  Leith  had  intended  that  the  thirty-eighth,  second  bat- 
talion, should  have  moved  on  in  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of  the  ninth 
regiment  to  have  turned  the  enemy  beyond  the  rocky  eminence, 
which  was  quite  inaccessible  towards  the  rear  of  the  sierra,  while 
the  ninth  should  have  gained  the  ridge  on  the  right  of  the  rocky 
height,  the  royals  to  have  been  posted  (as  they  were)  in  reserve ; 
but  the  enemy  having  driven  everything  before  them  in  that 
quarter,  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  gaining  the  top  of  the 
rocky  ridge,  which  is  accessible  in  front,  before  it  was  possible  for 
the  British  brigade  to  have  reached  that  position,  although  not  a 
moment  had  been  lost  in  marching  to  support  the  point  attacked, 
and  for  that  purpose  it  had  made  a  rapid  movement  of  more 
than  two  miles  without  halting  and  frequently  in  double  quick 
time." 

Here  we  have  nothing  of  flank  movements  to  avoid  a  wing  of 
Portuguese  conscripts,  but  the  plain  and  distinct  assertion  twice 
over,  that  everything  in  front  was  dispersed  or  driven  away — and 
that  not  even  a  shot  was  fired  at  the  enemy.  Where  then  was 
the  eighth  Portuguese?  Did  the  French  column  turn  aside 
merely  at  the  menacing  looks  of  these  conscripts  ?  If  so,  what  a 
pity  the  latter  had  not  been  placed  to  keep  the  crest  of  the  posi- 
tion. There  is  also  another  diflBculty.  Sir  James  Douglas  says 
he  was  with  the  royals  in  the  attack,  and  Sir  James  Leith  says 
that  the  royals  were  held  in  reserve  while  the  ninth  drove  away  the 
enemy ;  besides  which,  the  eighth  Portuguese  might  have  been 
broke  by  the  enemy  when  the  latter  were  mounting  the  hill,  and 
yet  have  rallied  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  when  the  ninth  had 
broken  the  French.  Moreover,  my  lord,  as  you  affirm  that  both 
yourself  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  all  the  operations  of  the 
eighth  Portuguese  on  this  occasion,  the  former  extract  from  Colonel 
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Taylor  8  letter  letter  shall  be  enlarged  whereby  you  will  perceive 
something  which  may  lead  you  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  your 
recollection  on  that  head. 

"  No  doubt  General  Leith's  letter  to  the  duke  was  intended  to 
describe  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  so  critical  a  situation,  and  where 
the  duke  himself  could  not  possibly  have  made  his  observations ; 
and  also  Leith  wished  to  have  due  credit  given  to  his  brigade, 
which  was  not  done  in  the  despatches.  On  the  contrary,  their  ex- 
ertions were  made  light  of,  and  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment  was 
extolled,  which  I  know  gave  way  to  a  man,  save  their  commanding 
officer  and  ten  or  a  dozen  men  at  the  outside ;  but  he  and  they 
were  amongst  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  the  ninth  British/* — 
"  General  Leith's  correspondence  would  be  an  interesting  docu- 
ment to  Colonel  Napier,  as  throwing  considerable  light  upon  the 
operations  at  Busaco,  between  Picton  and  Hill's  corps,  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  of  position  which  could  not  of  possibility  be  over- 
looked from  any  other  part  of  the  field.** 

Charge  of  the  nineteenth  Portuguese, — Your  lordship  has  here 
gained  an  advantage  ;  some  of  General  M* Bean's  expressions  are 
to  me  obscure,  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  positive  statement 
that  he  was  in  front  of  the  convent  wall  and  that  he  charged  some 
body  of  the  enemyi  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  restore  the 
question  at  issue  between  your  lordship  and  myself  to  its  true 
bearing.  You  accused -me  of  a  desire  to  damage  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  you  ask  why  no  mention  was 
made  of  a  particular  charge  effected  by  the  nineteenth  Portuguese 
regiment  at  Busaco.  This  charge  you  describe  as  being  against 
one  of  Ne^8  cUtacking  columns^  which  had,  you  said,  gained  the 
ascent  of  the  position  and  then  forming  advanced  on  the  plain 
above  before  it  was  charged  by  the  nineteenth  regiment.  As  this 
description  was  certainly  wrong,  it  was  treated  as  a  magniloquent 
allusion  to  an  advance  made  by  a  Portuguese  regiment  posted  on 
the  mountain  to  the  right.  General  M*Bean  is  mistaken  when  he 
quotes  me  as  saying  his  line  was  never  nearer  to  the  enemy's 
lines  than  a  hundred  yards.  I  spoke  of  a  Portuguese  regiment, 
which  might  possibly  be  the  nineteenth.  I  never  denied  that  any 
charge  had  been  made,  but  only  a  charge  such  as  described  by  you; 
and  in  fact  General  M' Bean's  letter  while  it  confirms  the  truth  of 
your  general  description,  by  implication  denies  the  accuracy  of  the 
particulars.  Certainly  Ney's  columns  never  passed  the  front  of 
the  light  division  nor  advanced  on  the  plain,  behind  it. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  General  M'Bean's  statement  with 
my  own  recollections  and  with  the  ground  and  position  of  the  light 
division,  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  general's  meaning  to  use  cer- 
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lain  terms  in  a  less  precise  sense  than  I  take  them.  Thus  he  says 
he  was  posted  in  front  of  the  convent  wall,  and  also  on  the  right  of 
the  light  division  ;  but  the  light  division  was  half  a  mile  in  front  of 
the  convent  wall,  and  hence  he  probably  does  not  mean,  as  his 
words  seem  to  imply,  immediately  under  the  wall.  He  speaks  also 
of  the  light  division  being  to  his  left,  but  unless  he  means  the  line 
of  battle  with  reference  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  the  light 
division  was,  with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  the  convent,  in  his 
front ;  and  if  he  does  speak  with  regard  to  those  sinuosities,  his 
front  would  have  been  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the 
fifty-second  and  forty-third,  which  most  likely  was  the  case.  Again 
he  says  he  charged  and  drove  the  French  from  their  position  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine ;  but  the  enemy's  position,  properly  so 
called,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  ravine ;  and  as  all  his 
artillery  and  cavalry,  all  the  eighth  corps  and  the  reserves  of  the 
sixth  corps,  were  in  order  of  battle  there,  not  ten  regiments,  much 
less  one,  dared  have  crossed  the  ravine,  which  was  of  such  depth  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  troops  at  the  bottom ;  General  M'Bean 
probably  means  by  the  word  position  some  accidental  ground  on 
which  the  enemy  had  formed.  Taking  this  to  be  so,  let  me  endea- 
vor to  reconcile  General  M*Bean's  statement  with  my  own  recollec- 
tion, because  certainly  I  do  still  hold  my  description  of  the  action 
at  that  part  to  be  accurate  as  to  all  the  main  points. 

The  edge  of  the  table-land  or  tongue  on  which  the  light  division 
stood  was  very  abrupt,  and  foi-med  a  salient  angle,  behind  the  apex 
of  which  the  forty-third  and  fifty-second  were  drawn  up  in  a  line, 
the  right  of  the  one  and  the  left  of  the  other  resting  on  the  very 
edges ;  the  artillery  was  at  the  apex  looking  down  the  descent,  and 
far  below,  the  ca(;adores  and  the  ninety-fifth  were  spread  on  the 
mountain  side  as  skirmishers.  Ney  employed  only  two  columns  of 
attack.  The  one  came  straight  against  the  light  division,  the  head 
of  it,  striking  the  right  company  of  the  fifty-second  and  the  left 
company  of  the  forty-third,  was  broken  as  against  a  wall ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  wings  of  those  regiments,  reinforced  by  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  ninety-fifth,  who  had  retired  on  the  right  of  the 
forty-third,  advanced  and  lapped  over  the  broken  column  on  both 
sides.  No  other  troops  fought  with  them  at  that  point.  In  this 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  because  my  company  was  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  forty-third,  and  followed  the  enemy  down  to  the  first 
village,  which  was  several  hundred  yards  below  the  edge ;  it  re- 
turned leisurely,  the  ground  was  open  to  the  view  on  the  right  and 
on  the  left,  we  saw  no  other  column,  and  heard  of  none  save  that 
which  we  were  pursuing.  When  we  returned  from  this  pursuit, 
the  light  division  had  been  re-ibrmed  on  the  little  plain  above,  and 
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eome  time  after  several  German  battalions,  coming  from  under  the 
convent  wall,  passed  through  our  ranks  and  commenced  skirmish* 
ing  with  Ney's  reserve  in  the  woods  below. 

General  M'Bean  says  he  saw  no  Grerman  infantry,  and  hence  it 
is  clear  it  was  not  at  this  point  his  charge  had  place ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  Ney  had  only  two  columns  of  attack.  Now  his  second,  un- 
der General  Marchand,  moved  up  the  hollow  curve  of  the  great 
mountain  to  the  right  of  the  light  division,  and  having  reached  a 
pine- wood,  far  below  the  height  on  which  the  light  division  stood, 
he  sent  skirmishers  out  against  Pack's  brigade,  which  was  in  his 
front.  A  part  of  Ross's  troop  of  artillery,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant,  now  Colonel  McDonald,  played  very  sharply  upon  this 
column  in  the  pine-wood ;  I  was  standing  in  company  with  Captain 
Loyd  of  the  forty-third,  close  to  the  guns,  watching  their  effect, 
and  it  was  then  the  advance  of  the  Portuguese  regiment,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  was  effected;  but  General  M'Bean  again 
assures  me  the  nineteenth  regiment  was  not  there,  and  therefore 
two  suppositions  present  themselves.  The  enemy's  skirmishers 
from  this  column  were  very  numerous ;  some  of  them  might  have 
passed  the  left  flank  of  Pack's  skirmishers,  might  have  gathered  in 
a  body,  have  reached  the  edge  of  the  hill  on  which  the  light  divi- 
sion were  posted,  and  then  rising  behind  it  have  been  attacked  by 
General  M'Bean.  Or  what  is  more  likely,  the  skirmishers,  or  a 
small  flanking  detachment  from  the  column  which  attacked  the 
light  division,  might  have  passed  under  the  edge  of  the  descent  on 
the  right  of  the  light  division,  and  gathering  in  a  like  manner  have 
risen  under  General  M*Bean's  line.  Either  of  these  suppositions, 
and  especially  the  last,  would  render  the  matter  clear  to  me  on  all 
points,  save  that  of  attacking  the  enemy's  position,  which  as  I  have 
before  observed,  may  be  only  a  loose  expression  of  the  general's 
to  denote  the  ground  which  the  French  opposed  to  him  had 
attained  on  our  position.  This  second  supposition  seems  also  to  be 
contirmed  by  a  fact  mentioned  by  General  M'Bean,.  namely,  that 
the  encimy's  guns  opened  on  him  immediately  after  his  charge. 
The  French  guns  did  open  also  on  that  part  of  the  light  division 
which  followed  the  enemy  down  the  hill  to  the  first  village ;  thus 
the  time  the  nineteenth  charged  seems  marked,  and  as  I  was  one 
of  those  who  went  to  the  village,  it  also  accounts  for  my  not  seeing 
that  charge.  However,  considering  all  things,  I  must  admit  error, 
inasmuch  as  I  really  did  not,  nor  do  now  possess  any  clear  recollec- 
tion of  this  exploit  of  the  nineteenth  regiment ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  strict  accuracy  on  such  occasions,  the  obser- 
vation of  General  M'Bean  may  be  here  adduced,  viz.,  that  he  saw 
no  Germans,  save  the  artillery ;  yet  there  was  a  whole  brigade  of 
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that  nation  near  the  convent  wall,  and  they  advanced  and  skir- 
mished sharply  with  the  enemy  soon  after  the  charge  of  the 
nineteenth  would  appear  to  have  taken  place.  Very  often  also, 
things  appear  greater  to  those  who  perform  them  than  to  the  by- 
standers, and  it  may  be  asked  how  many  men  the  nineteenth  lost 
in  the  charge,  how  many  prisoners  it  took,  and  how  many  French 
were  opposed  to  it;  for  certainly  neither  by  the  nineteenth  Por- 
tuguese, nor  by  any  other  troops,  save  those  of  the  light  division, 
was  any  charge  made  which  called  for  particular  notice  in  a  gene- 
ral history.  I  am  not  bound  to  relate  all  the  minor  occurrences 
of  a  great  battle ;  "  those  things  belong  to  the  history  of  regiments," 
is  the  just  observation  of  Napoleon.  Yet  General  M'Bean  may  be 
assured  no  desire  to  under-rate  either  his  services,  or  the  gallantry 
of  the  Portuguese  soldiers  ever  actuated  me ;  and  to  prove  it,  if  my 
third  volume  should  ever  come  to  a  third  edition,  his  letter  shall  be 
taken  as  ground  for  noticing  this  charge,  without  however  making 
it  so  prominent  as  your  lordship  desires. 

Your  lordship  closes  this  subject  by  the  following  observation. 
^  As  Colonel  Napier  represents  himself  as  having  been  an  eye- 
witness of  a  gallant  movement  made  by  a  certain  Portuguese 
regiment — which  regiment  he  does  not  profess  to  know — ^but  which 
movement  took  place  a  mile  distant  from  the  position  given  to  the 
nineteenth  regiment,  it  is  evident  he  could  not  also  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  what  was  passing  a  mile  to  the  left.  Nor  can  he 
therefore  negative  what  is  said  to  have  occurred  there.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  the  historian  should  not  have  perceived  the 
predicament  in  which  he  has  placed  himself."  Now  you  do  not 
say  that  the  two  events  occurred  at  tlie  same  time,  wherefore  your 
conclusion  is  what  the  renowned  Partridge  calls  a  ^'non  segmtur;" 
and  as  General  M*Bean  expressly  af&rms  his  charge  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  riffht  of  the  light  division,  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  look  to  the  left  in  order  to  see  the  said 
charge :  hence  the  predicament  in  which  I  am  placed,  is  that  of 
being  obliged  to  remark  your  lordship's  inability  to  reason  upon 
your  own  materials. 

Your  next  subject  is  Captain  Squire,  but  that  matter  has  been 
sufficiently  discussed  before,  and  the  memory  of  that  very  gallant 
and  able  officer  will  never  suffer  from  your  lordship's  angry  epithets. 
Campo  Mayor  follows.  In  you  Further  Strictures  you  said  Colonel 
Colbome  was  not  near  the  scene  of  action ;  you  now  show  in 
detail  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in  it.  You  denied  also  that 
he  was  in  support  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  yet  quote  his  own 
report  explaining  how  he  happened  to  be  separated  from  the 
advanced  guard  just  before  the  action,  thus  proving  that  he  was 
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marching  in  support  of  it.  Ton  refuse  anj  credit  to  the  state 
ments  of  Captain  Gregory  and  Colonel  Light,  and  you  endeavor 
to  trample  on  the  evidence  of  the  officer  of  the  thirteenth  dragoons 
who  was  an  actor  in  the  charge  of  that  regiment,  hut  with  respect 
to  him  a  few  remarks  are  necessary. 

1.  The  accuracy  of  his  narrative  concerns  my  Justification  very 
little,  except  in  one  part.  It  was  puhlished  whole  as  he  gave  it  to 
me,  because  it  threw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  your  lordship's  observations  to  make  me  doubt  its  general  cor- 
rectness. But  it  was  only  the  part  printed  in  italics  that  concerned 
me.  I  had  described  a  remarkable  combat  of  cavalry  wherein  the 
hostile  squadrons  had  twice  passed  through  each  o  hery  and  then  the 
British  put  the  French  to  flight.  You  ridiculed  this  as  a  nursery 
tale ;  you  called  a  description  of  it  a  " countrt/  dance"  and  you 
still  call  it  a  ^^  scenic  effect''^  Did  the  hostile  masses  meet  twice, 
and  did  the  British  then  put  their  opponents  to  flight?  These 
were  the  real  questions.  The  unusual  fact  of  two  cavalry  bodies 
charging  through  each  other,  was  the  point  in  dispute ;  it  is  scenic, 
but  is  it  true  ?  Now  my  first  authority  designated  as  an  "  eye- 
foitness"  was  Colonel  Colbome;  my  second  Colonel  Dogherty  of 
the  thirteenth  dragoons,  an  actor  ;  and  when  you  so  coolly  say  the 
latter's  statement  does  not  afford  ^*the  slightest  support  to  the 
scenic  description,"  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  laughing  at  you. 
Why,  ray  lord,  you  really  seem  disposed  to  treat  common  sense  as 
if  it  were  a  subaltern.  Colonel  Dogherty  bears  me  out  even  to  the 
letter ;  for  as  the  second  charge  took  place  with  the  Siime  violence 
that  the  third  did,  if  the  hostile  bodies  had  not  passed  through  to 
their  original  position,  the  French  must  have  fled  towards  the 
allied  army :  but  they  fled  towards  Badajos.  The  English  must 
therefore  have  passed  through  and  turned,  and  it  was  in  that  per- 
sonal conflict  with  the  sabre  which  followed  the  second  charge  the 
thirteenth  dragoons  defeated  the  French. 

My  lord,  you  will  never  by  such  special  pleading,  there  is  no 
other  term  by  which  your  argument  can  be  properly  designated, 
you  will  never  by  such  special  pleading  hide  your  bad  generalship 
at  Campo  Mayor.  The  proofs  of  your  errors  are  too  many  and 
too  clear,  the  errors  themselves  too  glaring,  too  gross  to  leave  you 
the  least  hope ;  the  same  confusion  of  head  which  prevented  you 
from  seizing  the  advantages  then  oflered  to  you  seems  to  prevail 
in  your  writing ;  and  yet  while  impeaching  every  person's  credit 
where  their  statements  militate  against  your  object,  you  demand 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  your  own  contradictory  asseitions 
and  preposterous  arguments.  You  only  fatigue  yourself  and  your 
readers  by  your  unwieldy  floundering,  you  are  heavy  and  throw 
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much  mud  about,  and  like  one  of  those  fine  Andalusian  horses  so 
much  admired  in  the  Peninsula,  you  prance  and  curvet  and  foan: 
and  labor  in  your  paces  but  never  get  on.  At  Campo  Mayor  you 
had  an  enormous  superiority  of  troops,  the  enemy  were  taken  by 
surprise,  they  were  in  a  plain,  their  cavalry  was  beaten,  their 
artillery-drivers  cut  down,  their  infantry,  hemmed  in  by  your 
horsemen  and  under  the  play  of  your  guns,  were  ready  to  surren- 
der ;  you  suffered  them  to  escape  and  carry  off  their  captured  artil- 
lery and  then  blamed  your  gallant  troops.  The  enemy  escaped 
from  you,  my  lord,  but  you  cannot  escape  from  the  opinion  of  the 
world  by  denying  the  truth  of  all  statements  which  militate  against 
you. 

The  march  hy  Merida. — ^If  you  had  said  at  once  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  forbade  you  to  go  by  Merida,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  all  my  arguments  against  your  skill ;  yet  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  these  arguments  would  be  futile  in  themselves,  though 
not  applicable  to  you  personally :  new  combinations  were  presented, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  very  probably  have  changed 
his  instructions  had  he  been  present  on  the  spot.  But,  why  was 
this  your  justification  withheld  until  now  ?  why  was  so  plain,  so 
clear,  so  decisive  a  defence  of  yourself  never  thought  of  before  ? 
and  why  is  it  now  smothered  with  such  a  heap  of  arguments  as 
you  have  added,  to  prove  that  you  ought  not  to  have  gone  by 
Merida  ?  Have  you  found  out  that  I  am  not  such  a  bad  reasoner 
upon  military  affairs  as  you  are  pleased  to  style  me  in  your  former 
publication  ?  Have  you  found  out  that  pleading  high  rank  is  not 
a  sufficient  answer  to  plain  and  well  supported  statements  ?  It  i£ 
good  however  that  you  have  at  last  condescended  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  proceeding.  I  applaud  you  for  it,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  points  leave  you  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  triumph 
which  the  force  of  your  arguments  may  procure  you ;  always,  how- 
ever, retaining  my  right  to  assume,  that  your  lordship's  memory 
with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  negative  may  have  been 
as  treacherous  as  it  was  about  your  own  letter  to  the  junta  of  Ba- 
dajos.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  add  to  the  arguments  used 
in  my  JudificcUion  and  History,  in  favor  of  the  march  to  Merida ; 
if  I  am  wrong  the  world  will  so  judge  me.  But  the  two  points 
reserved  are,  1.  That  you  assert  now,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
your  former  avowal,  that  the  march  to  Merida  would  have  been 
one  of/our  days  instead  of  two  ;  and  that  the  road  by  Albuquerque 
was  the  only  one  which  you  could  use.  In  answer  to  this  last  part 
be  it  known,  that  the  French  before,  the  Spaniards  then,  marched 
by  the  road  of  Montijo ;  and  that  a  year  aftevy  when  Lord  Hill's 
expedition  against  Almaraz  took  place,  the  whole  of  his  battering 
VOL.  v.— V  15 
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and  pontoon-train,  with  all  the  ammanition  belonging  to  it,  moved 
with  great  facility  in  three  days  from  Elyas,  by  this  very  road  of 
Montijo,  to  Merida ;  and  Elvas,  as  your  lordship  knows,  is  rathe** 
further  than  Campo  Mayor  from  Merida. 

The  second  point  is  that  mode  of  conducting  a  controversy 
which  has  been  before  exposed  in  your  former  publications,  viz., 
misstating  my  arguments  to  suit  your  own  reasoning.  I  never  said 
you  should  have  attempted,  or  could  have  succeeded  in  a  ^  coup  d^ 
main*'  against  Badajos,  not  even  that  you  should  have  commenced 
the  siege  immediately.  But  that  marching  through  Merida  you 
could  have  placed  your  army  at  once  between  Badajos  and  the 
French  army,  have  thrown  the  former  upon  its  own  resources  at 
a  most  inconvenient  time,  and  in  that  situation  could  have  more 
readily  thrown  your  bridge  at  Jerumenha,  and  proceeded  at  your 
convenience. 

Further  than  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  dissect  and  expose  your 
new  fallacies  and  contradictions,  it  requires  too  much  time.  You 
have  written  upwards  of  six  hundred  pages,  four  hundred  of  them 
were  before  demolished ;  but  my  own  volumes  are  rather  thick,  and 
to  me  at  least  more  important  than  yours ;  your  lordship  must 
therefore  spare  me  the  other  two  hundred,  or  at  least  permit  me  to 
treat  them  lightly.  The  whole  siege  of  Badajos  is  resigned  to  you, 
it  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  your  example  in  overloading  what  is 
already  clear  by  superfluity  of  argument,  need  not  be  followed : 
one  error  only  into  which  you  have  been  led  by  Colonel  La  Marre's 
work  shall  be  exposed.  On  his  authority  you  say  the  ^rarrison  on 
the  10th  of  April  had  three  months'  provisions ;  but  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Marshal  Soult  to  the  Prince  of  Wagram, 
will  prove  that  La  Marre  is  wrong : 

SeviUey  ISth  April. 
"  From  the  11th  of  this   month  the   place  was  provisioned, 
according  to  the  report  of  General  Phillipon,  for  two  months  and 
some  days  as  to  subsistence ;  and  there  are  100  milliers  of  powder," 
&;c.  &C. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  battle  ofAUmera. 
You  still  doubt  that  the  position  as  explained  by  me  is  four  miles 
long,  and  you  rest  upon  the  superior  accuracy  of  Major  Mitchell's 
plan,  on  which  you  have  measured  the  distance  with  your  compasses. 
I  also  am  in  possession  of  one  of  Major  Mitchell's  plans,  and  find 
by  the  aid  of  my  pair  of  compasses,  that  even  from  the  left  of  the 
Portuguese  infantry  (without  noticing  Otway's  squadron  of  cavalry) 
to  the  right  of  the  Spanish  line,  as  placed  at  the  termination  of  the 
battle,  is  exactly  four  miles ;  and  everybody  knows  that  a  line  over 
the  actual  ground  will,  from  the  hitter's  rises  and  falls,  exceed  the 
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Une  oil  paper.  Wherefore,  as  this  measurement  does  not  coincide 
with  your  lordship's,  and  as  we  are  both  Irishmen,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  your  compasses  are  too  short,  or  mine  are  too  long. 
Your  grand  cheval  de  bataille  is,  however,  the  numbers  of  the 
armies  on  each  side.  Thirty-eight  long  pages  you  give  us,  to  prove 
what  cannot  be  proved,  namely,  that  my  estimate  is  wrong,  and 
yours  right ;  and  at  the  end  you  are  just  where  you  began.  All  is 
uncertain,  there  are  no  returns,  no  proof !  the  whole  matter  is  one 
of  guess,  of  probabilities  as  to  the  allies,  and  until  lately  was  so 
also  with  respect  to  the  French.  Mine  was  a  very  plain  statement. 
Certain  numbers  were  assumed  by  me  as  the  nearest  approximation, 
and  when  the  accuracy  of  the  ciphers  were  questioned  by  you,  the 
foundation  for  assuming  them  was  briefly  explained ;  you,  in  refu- 
tation, give  thirty-eight  pages  of  most  confused  calculations,  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  why,  that  the  numbers  of  the  allies  on  your 
own  showing  still  remain  uncertain  ;  and  your  estimate  of  the 
French  is  quite  erroneous. 

In  my  History  it  was  said  you  had  more  than  two  thousand 
cavaly  in  the  field,  and  in  my  Justification  reasons  were  adduced 
for  believing  you  had  nearly  three  thousand ;  you  now  acknowledge 
two  thousand,  and  my  History  is  therefore  not  far  wrong.  But 
you  do  not  seem  to  know  the  composition  of  your  own  divisions. 
General  Long's  morning  states,  now  before  me,  do  not  include 
General  Madden's  cavalry.  That  officer's  regiments  were  the  fifth 
and  eighth,  and  the  sixth  and  ninth  were  also  under  him ;  those  in 
Geneiul  Long's  division  are  the  first  and  seventh.  General 
Madden's  account  of  his  services,  given  in  the  MiUtary  CcUendar, 
states  that  a  part  of  his  brigade,  namely,  the  eighth  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Wyndham,  was  in  the  battle  of  Alb:iera.  Now,  taking 
the  eighth  to  be  between  two  hundred  and  seventy  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  troopers,  which  were  the  respective  strengths  of  the 
first  and  seventh  regiments  in  Long's  division  on  the  29th  of  May, 
we  have  above  eighteen  hundred  troopers,  namely,  fifteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  in  Long's  division,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  in  the  eighth  regiment ;  to  these  add  two  hundred  and  fifty 
officers  and  sergeants,  and  there  will  be  in  all  more  than  two 
thousand  sabres.  In  General  Long's  states  of  the  8th  of  May, 
those  two  Portuguese  regiments  had  indeed  fewer  under  arms  than 
on  the  29th,  but  then  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men  and  forty- 
four  sergeants  and  trumpeters  were  on  command,  of  which  more 
than  four  hundred  belonged  to  those  two  Portuguese  regiments. 
Many  of  them  must  surely  have  joined  before  the  battle,  because 
such  an  unusual  number  on  command  could  only  be  temporary. 
Again,  in  the  state  of  the  29th  of  May^  one  hundred  and  fifteeu 
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•ad  pootooo-traiiiy  with  all  the  ammoDition  belonging  lo  it,  moved 
with  great  fiuulitj  in  three  dajs  from  Elvas,  bj  this  very  road  of 
Mootijo,  to  Menda ;  and  Elvas,  as  your  lordship  knows,  is  rathe- 
further  than  Campo  Major  from  Merida. 

The  second  point  is  that  mode  of  oondocting  a  controversy 
which  has  been  before  exposed  in  your  former  publications,  viz., 
mii^tating  my  ailments  to  suit  your  own  reasoning.  I  never  said 
JOQ  should  have  attempted,  or  could  have  succeeded  in  a  ^  a>t^  df 
•■^-~-*  against  Hadajos,  not  even  that  jou  should  have  commenced 


the  siege  immediatelj.  But  that  marching  through  Merida  you 
could  have  placed  jour  armj  at  once  between  Badajos  and  the 
French  annj,  have  thrown  the  former  upon  its  own  resources  at 
a  most  inconvenient  time,  and  in  that  sitoatioo  ooold  have^lQ^ 
readilj  thrown  jour  bridge  at  Jenunenha,  and  fnceodidiM^pIl^ 

convenience.  ^         ;  .  -,  t'li '_ 

Further  ihan  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  dissect  and  expose  your 

lu  u  fallacies  Mild  contradictions,  it  requires  too  much  time.    You 

have  wHrien  tipirard^  of  six  hundred  pages,  four  hundn^ct  of  them 

Ui  Tt'  lieibre  demolished ;  but  my  own  roluuies  are  rather  thicks  and 

to  me  at  le«et  more  important  than  your^i  your  brdj^liip  must 

ilji  t\  fort'  s^pare  nwf  the  other  two  hoiidrrd,  or  at  letkit  |>ermit  me  lo 

in':4r  ihctu  light Jj>     Thaw^/^ptf^^re  of  Badajoa  i&  resigned  to  yoUf 

it  H  matter  of*  opinion,  aO^H  !e  m  overloading  what  m 

;*lrt-iiir  dear  bj ay|iarihii'f^^L  .  need  not  be  followed: 

K^ic  iTror  out  J  idid  iMb^^^^^^w  ^  1*7  Colonel  La  Marr^  s 

\\\\rk  ^hi$Ji\  he  0aa||||H^^^^^^  ••u  ^y  the  ^arnsou  oa 

thr  10th  of  Afd^^^^^^^V  ms:  but  the  tbllowing 

r^traci  frooyi^^^^^^^^^  lie  Prince  of  Wagram, 

Will  |»ro   ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^  Set^ik,  im  April 

.     :e    waa   prorisioned, 

...}->.  J,  for  Ik»o  month  and 

ie  J  0        ♦  litjra  of  powder," 
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airii>  yQH  ih'&t 

i  bid  ori|riiiiil  me- 

^jijsly  a  runnin^^  €oni- 

.  and  now  yt>ii  comment 

anouyiuous  dta,tem<jntSj  liiu^ 

Wbere  Sir  Benjamin  D'tTrban 

vou,  instead  of  vi^ailing  bis  erroi 

,un  miuej  and  require  me  and  your 

Liy  upon  all  points  while  to  do  so 

Ajt  when  they  contradict  it.    From  Sir 

the  allies*  guns  employizd  in  the  battle 

;cl  he  was  wrong  I     Fmin  him,  ii'  Sir  A- 

liiid  not  been  avaiiabk,  the  number  of  guna 
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sergeants,  trumpeters  and  troopers  are  returned  as  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  when  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  are  added,  we 
may  fairly  call  the  British  and  Portuguese  cavalry  above  two 
thousand.  Your  lordship  admits  the  Spaniards  to  have  had  seven 
hundred  and  fifty ;  but  for  clearness,  let  this  be  placed  in  a  tabular 
form: 

OENEBAL  long's  STATES. 

8th  May. 

Serjeants,  Trumpeters,  and  Troopers* 

Present  under  arms •    .     •    •    •     1576 

On  command 733 

Prisoners  of  war •    •    •       115 

2424 
29th  May. 

Present 1739 

Command •    •    .    •     .      522 

Prisoners  of  war 127 

2388 
Medium  estimate  for  the  16th  of  May. 

Present,  8th  May    .    .     1576 
Ditto,  29th  May    .    .     1739 

2)3315 

1657^ 
270  8th  Portuguese  regiment. 

1927 
127  Prisoners  of  war. 


2054 
750  Spaniards. 


2804 
Deduct  prisoners  on  8th       115 

Total     .     .     .     2689 

To  which  are  to  be  added  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese,  and  the  men  rejoined  from  command. 
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Thus,  the  statements  in  the  History  and  Jivstification  art*  both 
borne  out ;  for  the  numbers  are  above  two  thousand  as  set  down 
in  the  first,  and  nearly  three  thousand  as  stated  in  the  last.  More- 
over, a  general  historian  is  not  blamable  for  small  inaccuracies 
if  he  has  reasonably  good  authority  for  any  fact,  he  cannot  be 
justly  censured  for  stating  that  fact,  and  you  should  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  that  which  is  stated  in  the  History  and  that  which  is 
stated  in  the  controversial  writings  :  all  mistakes  in  the  latter,  how- 
ever trifling,  are  fair,  but  to  cavil  at  trifles  in  the  former  rather 
hurts  yourself.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  artillery,  there  is  an 
example  of  this  cavilling,  and  also  an  illustration  of  your  lordship's 
mode  of  raising  a  very  confused  argument  on  a  very  plain  fact.  I 
said  there  were  so  many  guns  in  the  field,  a  given  number  being 
nine-pounders.  You  accused  me  of  arbitrarily  deciding  upon  their 
calibre ;  but  in  reply  you  were  shown,  that  the  number  Was  given 
on  the  report  of  Colonel  Dickson,  the  commanding  officer  of  ar- 
tillery ;  the  ccdibre  upon  the  authority  of  your  own  witness  and 
quarter  master-general.  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban.  The  latter  was 
wrong,  and  there  the  matter  should  have  ended.  Your  lordship, 
however,  requires  me,  as  a  mark  of  ingenuousness,  to  acknowledge 
as  my  mistake  that  which  is  the  mistake  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban, 
and  you  give  a  grand  table  with  the  gross  number  of  pounds  of 
iron,  as  if  the  afiair  had  been  between  two  ships.  You  set  down 
in  your  columns  the  statements  of  the  writer  of  a  note  upon  your 
Strictures,  the  statement  of  the  Strictures  themselves,  and  my 
statement ;  and  then  come  on  with  your  own  observations  as  if 
there  were  three  witnesses  on  your  side.  But  the  author  of  the 
note  is  again  your  witness  D'Urban,  who  thus  shows  himself  in- 
correct both  as  to  number  and  weight ;  and  the  author  of  the  Stric" 
tares  is  yourself.  This  is  an  ingenious  not  an  ingenuous  mode  of 
multiplying  testimony.  In  your  Further  Strictures  also  you  tir^t 
called  in  Sir  B.  D'Urban  in  person,  you  then  used  his  original  me- 
moir, you  also  caused  him  to  wiite  anonymously  a  running  com- 
mentary upon  yours  and  his  own  statements,  and  now  you  comment 
in  your  own  name  upon  your  own  anonymous  statements,  tlius 
making  five  testimonies  out  of  two. 

The  answer  is  simple  and  plain.  Where  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban 
was  the  guide,  he  led  me  wrong ;  you,  instead  of  visiting  his  erroi 
upon  his  own  head,  visit  it  upon  mine,  and  require  me  and  your 
readers  to  follow  him  implicitly  upon  all  points  while  to  do  so 
avails  for  your  defence,  but  not  when  they  contradict  it.  From  Sir 
B.  D'Urban,  the  calibre  of  the  allies'  guns  employed  in  the  battle 
of  Albuera  was  taken  and  he  was  wrong  I  From  him,  if  Sir  A. 
Dickson's  official  return  had  not  been  availablci  the  number  of  guns 
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would  also  have  been  taken,  and  thej  would  have  been  wrong, 
because  he  calls  them  thirty-four  instead  of  thirty-eight  He  also 
(see  page  26  of  the  Appendix  to  your  Further  Strictures)  says  the 
Spaniards  had  six  guns,  whereas  Dickson  says  they  had  but  four ; 
and  if  his  six  guns  were  reckoned  there  would  have  been  forty 
pieces  of  artillery ;  which  he  however  reduced  to  thirty-four  by 
another  error,  namely,  leaving  out  a  whole  brigade  of  Grerman 
artillery.  On  Sir  Benjamin's  authority.  Major  Dickson  was  called 
the  commander  of  tL*<>  artillery,  and  this  also  was  wrong.  From  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban's  memoir,  the  statement  that  the  fourth  division 
drrived  on  the  field  of  battle  at  9%v  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  made, 
and  yet  it  seems  certain  they  did  not  arrive  until  nine  o'clock,  and 
after  the  action  had  commenced.  And  this  last  is  a  very  serious 
error,  because  it  gives  the  appearance  of  skill  to  your  lordship's 
combinations  for  battle,  and  to  Sir  Benjamin's  arrangements  for 
the  execution,  which  they  do  not  merit,  ^  that  division  arrived  at 
nine  o'clock.  But  the  latter  hour  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  Ptory  of  the  cavalry  going  to  forage,  and  both  together  would 
confirm  another  report  very  current,  namely,  that  your  lordship  did 
not  anticipate  any  battle  on  the  16th  of  May.  Setting  this,  how- 
ever, aside,  why,  in  the  face  of  all  these  glaring  errors  and  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  ones,  is  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's  authority  to  be 
taken  upon  any  disputed  point  ? 

Now,  my  lord,  one  complete  triumph  you  have  attained  in  your 
dissertation  upon  the  numbers  of  the  troops.  I  did  say  that  from 
the  20th  of  March  to  the  16th  of  May,  was  only  twenty  days,  and 
though  the  oversight  is  so  palpably  one  that  could  not  be  meant 
to  deceive,  your  right  to  laugh  at  it  is  not  denied.  I  have  laughed 
at  so  many  of  your  lordship's  oversights  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deny  you  this  opportunity  for  retaliation,  which  you  have  certainly 
used  moderately. 

Since  my  Justification  was  written  some  proofs  about  the  French 
numbers  have  reached  me.  You  will  find  them  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  correspondence  of  that  time, 
and  they  are  worth  your  attention ;  they  throw  light  upon  the 
numbers  of  the  allies,  and  one  of  them  shows  unquestionably  that 
my  estimate  of  the  French  numbers  was,  as  before  said,  too  high 
instead  of  too  low.  Translations  are  given  to  avoid  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  printing  in  two  languages,  and  your  lordship  will 
observe  that  these  extracts  are  not  liable  to  the  praise  of  that  gen- 
erous patriotism  which  you  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  French 
authors,  because  they  were  written  before  the  action  and  for  the 
emperor's  information,  and  because  it  was  the  then  interest  of  the 
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irriter  rather  to  exaggerate  than  to  lessen  his  own  numbers,  in 
order  to  give  his  sovereign  an  idea  of  his  activity  and  zeal. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Marshal  Soult  to  the  Prince  of 

"  Seville,  2,2d  April,  1811. 

'^  General  Latour  Maubourg  announces  to  roe  that  General 
Beresford  commanding  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  and  the  Span- 
ish Generals  Gastanos  and  Ballesteros  with  the  remains  of  the 
corps  of  their  nation  are  united  at  Zafra,  and  I  am  assured  that 
the  whole  of  their  forces  is  twenty-five  thousand  men,  of  which 
three  thousand  are  cavalry." 

"  Colonel  Quennot  of  the  ninth  regiment  of  dragoons,  who  com- 
mands upon  the  lines  of  the  Tinto  and  observes  the  movements  on 
that  side  as  far  as  Ayamonte,  informs  me  that  on  the  18th  and 
19th,  General  Blake  disembarked  ten  thousand  infantry  and  seven 
hundred  cavalry  between  the  mouths  of  the  Piedra  and  the  Gua- 
diana.  These  troops  come  from  Cadiz,  they  have  cannon,  and 
Blake  can  unite  in  that  part  fifteen  thousand  men." 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

May  m,  1811. 

"  Cordova  is  menaced  by  a  corps  of  English,  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  many  troops  are  concentrated  in  £stremadura,  Badajos 
is  invested,  Blake  has  united  on  the  Odiel  an  army  of  fifteen  to 
sixteen  thousand  men." — ^^  I  depart  in  four  days  with  ^/  enty  thou- 
sand  men,  three  thxmsand  horses,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  to 
drive  across  the  Guadiana  the  enemy's  corps  which  are  spread  in 
Estremadura,  to  disengage  Badajos  and  facilitate  the  arrival  of 
Count  D'Erlon.  If  the  troops  which  that  general  brings  can  unite 
with  mine,  and  if  the  troops  coming  from  the  armies  of  the  north 
and  centre,  and  which  I  have  already  in  part  arranged,  arrive  in 
time,  I  shall  have  in  Estremadura,  thirty-five  thousand  men,  five 
thousand  horses  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery." 

Now,  my  lord,  I  find  by  the  imperial  returns  that  Count  D*Er- 
lon  marched  towards  Andalusia  with  twelve  thousand  men  present 
under  arms,  and  that  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  14th  June.  There 
remain  three  thousand  men  as  coming  from  the  armies  of  the  north 
and  centre,  to  make  up  the  thirty-five  thousand  men  mentioned  by 
Soult,  and  I  find  the  foUowing  passage  in  his  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Wagram,  dated  the  19th  of  May. 

^  The  12th,  I  shall  be  at  Fuente  Cantos,  General  Bron  com- 
mands there,  he  brings  with  him  the  first  reinforcement  coming 
from  the  armies  of  the  north  and  centre,  and  I  shaljif  employ  him 
in  the  expedition." 
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Hence,  if  we  take  the  first  reinforcement  at  half  of  the  whole 
number  expected,  we  add  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  ^ye 
guns  to  the  twenty  thousand,  making  a  total  for  the  battle  of 
Albuera  of  twenty-one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  men  of  all  arms,  and 
thirty-five  guns.  From  these  must  be  deduced  the  detachments 
left  at  Villalba,  stragglers  on  the  march,  and  some  hussars  sent  to 
scout  on  the  fianks,  for  I  find  in  General  Madden's  narrative  of  his 
services,  that  he  was  watched  by  part  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on 
the  day  of  the  battle. 

You  have  now,  my  lord,  positive  and  undeniable  testimony  that 
the  French  numbers  were  over-rated  instead  of  being  under-rated 
by  me,  and  you  have  corroborative  evidence,  that  the  number  of 
the  allies  was  as  great  as  stated  by  me ;  for  we  find  in  the  above 
extracts  Soult  giving  Blake  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  which,  at 
least,  seven  hundred  are  cavalry,  before  the  battle,  and  twenty-five 
thousand,  of  which  three  thousand  are  cavalry,  to  your  lordship, 
Castanos,  ice  We  find  the  French  general's  information,  taking 
into  consideration  the  troops  which  joined  Blake  in  the  Niebla,  not 
differing  essentially  from  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley's  repoit  of  the 
numbers  of  Blake's  army,  namely,  twelve  thousand,  of  which  one 
thousand  one  hundred  were  cavalry ;  and  we  find  both  in  some 
manner  confirmed  by  Lord  Wellington's  repeated  statements  of  the 
forces  of  Blake's  army  after  the  battle,  that  is  to  say,  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  numbers  lost  in  the  action.  Soult 
and  Mr.  Wellesley  also  agree  in  making  out  the  Spanish  cavalry 
more  numerous  than  your  lordship  will  admit  of  Blake  alone  had 
from  seven  to  eleven  hundred  cavalry,  following  the  statement  of 
these  persons,  and  there  was  in  addition  the  corps  of  Penne  Ville- 
mur,  which,  as  said  in  my  Justification,  was  not  less  than  five 
hundred. 

In  closing  your  calculation  of  numbers,  you  exultingly  observe 
that  it  is  the  first  time  you  ^ver  heard  of  a  general's  being  censured 
for  keeping  one-third  of  his  force  in  reserve  and  healing  the  enemy 
with  the  other  two.  Ay — ^but  this  involves  the  very  pith  of  the 
question.  At  Albuera  the  general  did  not  beat  the  enemy.  My 
lord,  you  have  bestowed  great  pains  on  your  argument  about  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  endeavor  to  deprive 
you  of  any  addition  to  your  reputation  which  you  may  thus  obtain, 
there  is  no  desire  to  rob  you  of  well-earned  laurels ;  my  observations 
were  directed  against  what  appeared  to  me  your  bad  generalship ; 
if  that  has  not  been  pointed  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  offer  in  fairness,  and  certainly  will  not  by 
any  vile  sophistry  endeavor  to  damage  your  fame.  But  do  not 
think  the  force  of  your  present  arguments  is  admitted :  if  they  ar« 
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not  hei  e  carefully  dissected,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  points  to 
fasten  upon ;  indeed,  my  lord,  your  book  is  very  weak,  there  arb 
many  failures  in  it,  and  a  few  more  shall  be  noticed  that  you  may 
estimate  my  forbearance  at  its  proper  value.  We  will  begin  with 
your  observations  on  Captain  Gregory's  testimony,  not  in  defence 
of  that  gentleman's  credit,  for  in  truth,  as  his  and  the  other  officers* 
evidence  is  given  to  facts  of  which  they  were  personally  cognizant, 
not  the  slightest  regard  can  be  paid  to  your  confused  arguments  in 
opposition  to  their  honor.  You  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  impeach 
anything  but  their  memory ;  but  to  attempt  to  defend  them  from 
your  observations  would  make  it  appear  as  if  I  thought  otherwise. 
My  lord,  you  have  missed  Captain  Gregory,  but  you  have  hit  your- 
self very  hard. 

Behold  the  proof. 

At  page  167  you  say :  "I  will  now  point  out  the  gross  and  pal- 
pable errors  of  Captain  Gregory's  narrative. — He  says,  that  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  from  an  orderly  of  the  thirteenth  dra- 
goons, who  came  in  from  a  piquet  on  the  right  with  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  was  crossing  the  river.  General  Long  galloped  off — 
I  conclude  to  the  right, — and  found  half  the  army  across, — and  to 
the  right.  Why,  every  other  atUhority  has  stated  that  the  enemy's 
first  movement  was  from  the  wood  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Albtura 
upon  our  lift ;  and  that  we  were  not  at  all  aware  of  their  intention 
to  cross  above  our  right,  and  there  make  an  attack,  till  after  their 
first  movement  was  considerably  advanced,  and  the  action  had  ac- 
tually commenced  with  Godinot's  corps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  to  our  left.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  Colonel  Napier  should 
have  overlooked  a  blunder  so  gross  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
whole  of  his  friend's  testimony." 

Now,  my  lord,  compare  the  passage  marked  by  italics  (pardon 
me  the  italics)  in  the  above,  with  the  following  extract  from  your 
own  despatch. 

"  The  enemy,  on  the  16th,  did  not  long  delay  bis  attack :  at  eight 
o'clock,"  (the  very  time  mentioned  by  Captain  Gregory)  "  he  was 
observed  to  be  in  movement,  and  his  cavalry  were  seen  passing  the 
rivulet  of  Albuera  considerably  above  our  right,  and  shortly  after  he 
marched  out  of  the  wood  opposite  to  us,  a  strong  force  of  cavalry 
and  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  posting  them  to  our  front,  as  if 
to  attack  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera.  During  this  time,  he 
was  filing  the  principal  body  of  his  infantry  over  the  river  beyond 
our  right,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  intention  appeared  to  be 
to  turn  us  by  that  fiank."  Your  loixiship  has,  indeed,  in  another 
part  discarded  the  authority  of  your  despatch,  as  appears  most  ne« 

15* 
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cessarj  in  treatiog  of  this  battle,  but  it  is  rather  hard  measure  to 
attack  me  so  fiercely  for  having  had  some  faith  in  it. 

With  respect  to  Sir  Wm.  Lumley*s  letter,  I  cannot  but  admire 
his  remembrance  of  the  exact  numbers  of  the  British  cavalry ;  a 
precise  recollection,  after  twenty-three  years,  of  a  few  hasty  words 
spoken  on  a  field  of  battle,  is  certainly  a  rare  thing ;  yet  such 
precision  did  not  take  me  quite  by  surprise,  for  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  Sir  William  was  the  general  who  at  Santarem  edified  the 
head-quarters  by  a  report  that  **  the  enemy  were  certainly  going  to 
move  eitk^  to  their  right  or  to  their  leftj  to  their  front  or  to  their 
rear."  One  would  suppose  that  so  exact  a  person  could  never  be 
in  error ;  and  yet  the  following  extract  from  General  Harvey's 
journal  would  lead  me  to  suppose  his  memory  was  not  quite  so 
clear  and  powerful  as  he  imagines.  Sir  William  Lumley  says,  that 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection  he  was  not  aware  of  the  advance  of 
the  fusileers  and  Harvey's  brigade  until  they  had  passed  his  left 
flank ;  that  they  then  came  under  his  eye,  and  as  the  rain  and  smoke 
cleared  away,  he  saw  them  in  one  body  moving  to  engage ;  and 
although  they  had  become  so  oblique  relative  to  the  point  where  he 
stood  that  he  could  not  well  speak  as  to  their  actual  distance  from  one 
another,  there  did  not  appear  any  improper  interval  between  them. 

Now  hear  General  Harvey  1 

"The  twenty-third  and  one  battalion  of  the  seventh  fusileers 
were  in  line.  The  other  battalion  at  quarter  distance,  forming 
square,  at  every  halt  to  cover  the  right  which  the  cavalry  continued 
to  menace.  Mijor-general  Lumley,  with  the  British  cavalry,  was 
also  in  ioltann  of  htdf  squadrons  in  rear  of  our  right,  and  moved 
wth  us,  being  too  weak  to  advance  against  the  enemas  cavalry,'* 

There,  my  lord,  you  see  that  generals,  as  well  as*  doctors,  differ. 
Sir  W.  Lumley,  twenty-three  years  after  the  event,  recollects 
seeing  the  fusUeers  and  Harvey's  brigade  at  such  a  distance  and 
so  obliquely,  that  he  could  not  speak  to  their  actual  distance  from 
one  another.  General  Harvey,  writing  the  day  after  the  event, 
says.  Sir  William  Lumley  had  his  cavalry  in  half  squadrons,  close 
in  rear  of  these  very  brigades,  and  was  moving  with  them !  This 
should  convince  your  lordship  that  it  is  not  wise  to  cry  out  and 
cavil  at  every  step  in  the  detail  of  a  battle. 

As  to  the  term  gap,  the  word  was  used  without  the  mark  of 
quotation,  because  it  was  my  own,  and  it  expressed  mine  and  your 
meaning  very  well.  You  feared  the  cavalry  of  the  French  would 
overpower  ours  and  break  in  on  your  rear  and  flank  when  the 
support  of  the  fusileers  was  taken  away ;  I  told  you  General  Cole 
liad  placed  Harvey's  brigade  in  the  gap,  that  is,  in  such  a  situation 
that  the  French  could  not  break  in.     I  knew  very  well  Harvey's 
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brigade  followed  in  support  of  the  attack  of  the  fusileers,  because 
he  says  so  in  his  journal ;  but  he  also  says,  that  both  ours  and  the 
enemy's  cavalry  made  a  corresponding  movement.  Thus  the  fear 
of  the  latter  breaking  in  was  chimerical,  especially  as  during  the 
march  Harvey  halted,  formed,  received  and  beat  off  a  charge  of  the 
French  horsemen. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Sir  W.  Lumley's  numbers.  How 
curious  it  is  that  Brigade-major  Holmes's  verbal  report  on  the  field 
of  battle,  as  recollected  by  Sir  William,  should  give  the  third 
dragoon-guards  and  the  fourth  dragoons,  forming  the  heavy  brigade, 
the  exact  number  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  when  the  same 
Brigade-major  Holmes,  in  his  written  morning  state  of  the  8th  of 
May,  one  week  before  the  battle,  gives  to  those  regiments  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-two  troopers  present  under  arms,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  on  command.  What  became  of  the  others  in  the 
interval  ?  Again,  on  the  29th  of  May,  thirteen  days  after  the 
battle,  he  writes  down  these  regiments  six  hundred  and  ninety-five 
troopers  present  under  arms,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  on 
command,  and  thirty-two  prisoners  of  war.  In  both  cases  also,  the 
sergeants,  trumpeters,  &c.,  are  to  be  added ;  and  this  circumstance 
must  be  marked,  because  in  the  French  returns  all  persons  from 
the  highest  officer  to  the  conductors  of  carriages  are  included  in 
the  strength  of  men :  it  is  probable  neither  of  the  distinguished 
regiments  alluded  to  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  their  ranks 
were  full  before  and  after,  but  empty  on  the  day  of  battle ;  it  is 
contrary  to  the  English  custom.  Your  lordship,  also,  in  a  paren- 
thesis (page  125)  says  the  thh-teenth  dragoons  had  not  three 
hundred  men  at  this  time  to  produce ;  but  this  perverse  Brigade- 
major  Holmes  writes  that  regiment  down  also  on  the  8th  of  May, 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  troopers  present  under  arms,  and 
sixty-three  on  command ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  three  hundred 
and  forty-one  present,  seventy-nine  on  command,  eighty-two  pri- 
soners of  war.     Staff-officers  are  notoriously  troublesome  people. 

One  point  more. 

You  accuse  me  of  having  placed  Sir  A.  Dickson  in  a  position 
where  he  never  was,  and  you  give  a  letter  from  that  officer  to 
prove  the  fact.  You  also  deny  the  correctness  of  Sir  Julius  Hart- 
man's  statement,  and  you  observe  that  even  were  it  accurate,  he 
does  not  speak  of  an  order  to  retreat,  but  an  order  to  cover  a  re- 
treat. Now  to  say  that  Dickson  is  placed  in  a  wrong  position  by 
me  is  scarcely  fair,  because  Sir  Julius  Hartman's  words  are  used, 
and  that  in  the  Jugtification  ;  whereas  in  the  History,  Colonel  Dick- 
son's guns  are  placed  exactly  in  the  position  where  he  himself  says 
they  were.  If  you  refer  to  the  work  you  will  see  that  it  is  so  an«1 
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surely  it  is  something  akin  to  quibbling,  to  deny,  that  artillery 
posted  to  defend  a  bridge  was  not  at  the  bridge,  because  its  long 
range  enabled  it  to  effect  its  object  from  a  distance. 

You  say  also  that  there  was  your  quarter-master-generaFs  evi- 
dence to  counteract  Sir  Julius  Hartman's  relative  to  this  retreat. 
But  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  had  already  misled  me  more  than 
once ;  and  why  did  you  garble  Sir  A.  Dickson's  communication  ? 
1  wiU  answer  for  you.  It  contained  positive  evidence  that  a  retreat 
was  ordered.  You  may  ask  how  I  know  this.  I  will  tell  you  that 
also.  Sir  Alexander  Dickson  sent  me  the  substance  of  his  com- 
munication to  you.  You  are  now  I  hope  convinced  that  something 
else  than  weakness  makes  me  neglect  a  complete  analysis  of  your 
work,  which  is  in  every  part  open  to  animadversion. 

My  lord,  you  have  mentioned  several  other  letters  which  you 
have  received  from  different  officers,  Colonel  Arbuthnot^  Colonel 
Colbome,  &c,  as  confirming  your  statements,  but  you  have  not, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Sir  James  Douglas  and  General  M'Bean,  where 
they  were  wholly  on  your  own  side,  given  these  letters  in  full ; 
wherefore,  seeing  the  gloss  you  have  put  upon  Lord  Stuart's  com- 
munication, and  this  garbling  of  Sir  A.  Dickson's  letter,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  the  others  do  not  bear  up  your  case  very  strongly 
— ^probably  they  contradict  it  on  some  points,  as  Sir  Alexander 
Dickson's,  which  is  here  given  entire,  does. 

"  The  Portuguese  artillery  under  my  command  (twelve  guns) 
attached  to  General  Hamilton's  division^  was  posted  on  favorable 
ground  about  750  or  800  yards  from  the  bridge,  and  at  least  700 
yards  S.  W.  of  the  village  of  Albuera ;  their  fire  bore  effectually 
upon  the  bridge  and  the  road  from  it  to  the  bridge,  and  I  received 
my  orders  to  take  this  position  from  Lord  Berestbrd  when  the 
enemy  threatened  their  main  attack  at  the  bridge.  At  a  certain 
period  of  the  day,  I  should  judge  it  to  have  been  about  the  time 
the  fourth  division  moved  to  attack,  1  received  a  verbal  order  in 
English  from  Don  Jose  Luiz  de  Suuza  (now  Conde  de  Villa  Beal, 
an  aid-de-camp  of  Lord  Beresford)  to  retire  hy  the  Valverde  road, 
or  upon  the  Valverde  road,  I  am  not  sure  which  ;  to  this  1  strongly 
expressed  words  of  doubt,  and  he  then  rode  off  towards  Albuera ; 
as,  however,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  falling  back,  and  the  infan- 
try my  guns  belonged  to  being  at  hand,  I  continued  in  action,  and 
though  I  believe  I  limbered  up  once  or  twice  previous  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  message  and  moved  a  little  to  improve  my  position,  1 
never  did  so  to  retire.  Soon  after  Don  Jose  lefl  me,  seeing  Lord 
Beresford  and  some  of  his  staff  to  my  right,  I  rode  across  to  satisfy 
myself  that  I  was  acting  correctly;  but  perceiving  that  the  FrencL 
were  giving  way  I  did  not  mention  the  order  I  had  received,  and  as 
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soon  as  Lord  Beresford  saw  me,  he  asked  what  state  my  guns  were 
in,  he  then  ordered  me  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  I  could  with  my 
nine-pounders  to  the  right ;  which  I  did  in  time  to  bring  them  into 
action  against  the  retiring  masses  of  the  enemy.  The  foregoing 
is  the  substance  of  an  explanation  given  to  Lord  Beresford  which 
he  lately  requested." 

Thus  you  have  the  whole  of  what  Sir  Alexander  Dickson  (as 
he  tells  me)  wrote  to  you.  Here  therefore  I  might  stop,  my  lord, 
to  enjoy  your  confusion,  and  harp  upon  this  fact,  which  is  so  for- 
midable a  bar  to  your  lordship's  argument,  that  rather  than  give 
It  publicity,  you  garbled  your  own  correspondent's  letter.  But  my 
object  is  not  to  gain  a  triumph  over  you,  it  is  to  establish  the  truth, 
and  I  will  not  follow  your  example  in  suppressing  what  may  tend 
to  serve  your  argument  or  weaken  mine.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
to  me  whether  you  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  or  not,  it  was  said  in 
my  History  that  you  did  not  do  so,  the  weight  of  testimony  being 
on  that  side ;  it  was  only  when  your  anonymous  publications  called 
forth  new  evidence  that  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  first 
statement  entered  my  mind.*  But  if  the  following  observation  in 
Sir  Alexander  Dickson's  letter  can  serve  your  argument,  you  are 
welcome  to  it,  although  it  is  not  contained  in  the  substance  of  what 
he  wrote  to  you ;  and  here  also  be  it  remembered  that  Sir  Alex- 
ander's letter  was  written  after  my  Justification  was  printed. 

*^  I  had  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  any  one,  except  to  Hart- 
man,  with  whom  I  was  on  the  greatest  habits  of  intimacy,  and 
indeed  I  was  from  the  first  induced  to  attribute  Souza's  message 
to  some  mistake,  as  neither  in  my  conversation  with  Lord  Beres- 
ford was  there  any  allusion  to  it,  nor  did  anything  occur  to  indi-. 
cate  to  me  that  he  was  aware  of  my  having  received  such  an 
order." 

Your  lorship  will  no  doubt  deny  that  the  Count  of  Villa  Real 
had  authority  from  you  to  order  this  retreat,  so  be  it ;  but  when 
you  call  upon  me  and  others  to  accept  this  Count  of  Villa  Real's 
evidence  upon  other  points,  and  you  attempt  to  di3ci*edit  some  of 
my  witnesses,  because  their  testimony  is  opposed  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Count  of  Villa  Real;  if  you  deny  him  at  Albuera,  you 
cannot  have  him  at  Campo  Mayor.  And  behold  another  difficulty 
you  thus  fall  into.  Your  publications  are  intended  to  prove  your 
talent  as  a  general,  and  yet  we  find  you  acknowledging,  that  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  this  great  and  awful  battle  of  Albuera, 
your  own  staff  had  so  little  confidence  in  your  ability,  that  Sir 

*  Since  the  first  pnblictttioo  of  thiH  Letter  I  have  learned  from  excellent  autho- 
rity that  Mar&hal  Beresford  did  actually  in  person  order  General  Sir  Colin  Ualkel 
to  retreat  from  the  bridge,  and  rebuked  him  for  being  alow  to  obey. 
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Henry  Hardinge  took  upon  himself  to  win  it  for  yon  while  (he 
Conde  de  Villa  Real  took  upon  himself  to  lose  it,  the  one  ordering 
an  advance,  which  gained  the  day,  the  other  oi*dering  a  retreat 
which  would  have  ruined  all :  be  assured  such  liberties  are  never 
taken  by  the  staff  of  great  commanders. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  reckoned  a  worthy  action  to  hold  the 
mirror  of  truth  up  to  men  placed  in  high  stations,  when  the  par- 
tiality of  friends,  the  flattery  of  dependents,  and  their  own  human 
vanity  had  given  them  too  exalted  notions  of  their  importance. 
You,  my  lord,  are  a  man  in  a  high  station,  and  you  have  evidently 
made  a  false  estimate  of  your  importance,  or  you  would  not  treat 
men  of  inferior  rank  with  s^o  much  disdain  as  you  have  expressed 
in  these  your  publications ;  wherefore  it  may  be  useful,  and 
certainly  will  be  just,  to  let  you  know  the  judgment  which  others 
have  formed  of  your  talents.  The  following  character  was 
sketched  about  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Albuera.  The 
author  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  used  to  public  affairs,  experi- 
enced in  the  study  of  mankind,  opposed  to  you  by  no  personal 
interest,  and  withal  had  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  your 
disposition;  and  surely  his  acuteness  will  not  be  denied  by  those 
who  ha%e  read  your  three  publictitions  in  this  controversy. 

**  Marshal  Beresford  appears  to  possess  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  military  establishments 
of  the  kingdom,  the  departments  attached  to  the  army,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country.  But  nothing  appears  to  be  well  arranged 
and  digested  in  his  heaid ;  he  never  fixes  upon  a  point,  but  deviates 
from  his  subject,  and  overwhelms  a  very  slender  thread  of  argu- 
ment by  a  profusion  of  illustrations,  stories  and  anecdot-es,  most 
of  which  relate  to  himself.  He  is  captious  and  obstinate,  and 
difficult  to  be  pleased.  He  appears  to  grasp  at  everything  for  his 
own  party,  without  considering  what  it  would  be  fair,  and  reason- 
able, and  decent  to  expect  from  the  other  party." 

I  now  take  leave  of  you,  my  lord,  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  passed,  with  respect,  because  I  think  you  a  brave  soldier,  and 
even  an  able  organizer  of  an  army.  You  have  served  your 
country  long  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability,  and  I  admit  that 
ability  to  have  been  very  considerable  ;  but  History,  my  lord,  deals 
with  very  great  men  and  you  sink  in  the  comparison.  She  will 
«peak  of  you  as  a  general  far  above  mediocrity,  as  one  who  has 
done  much  and  a  great  deal  of  it  well ;  yet  when  she  looks  at 
Campo  Mayor  and  Albuera  she  will  not  rank  you  amongst 
great  commanders ;  and  if  she  should  ever  cast  her  penetrating 
eyes  upon  this  your  present  publication,  she  will  not  class  yo'i 
amongst  great  writers. 
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ANSWER 

TO 

THE   QUAKTEKLT  KEVIEW. 


This  is  but  a  sorry  attack  to  repel.  "Z«  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chancleUe,^*  but  "  rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer  have  beei. 
Tom's  food  for  many  a  year." 

The  reviewer  does  not  like  my  work,  and  he  invokes  the  vinous 
vagaries  of  Mr.  Coleridoje  in  aid  of  his  own  spleen.  I  do  not  like 
his  work,  or  Mr.  Coleridge's  either,  and  I  console  myself  with  a 
maxim  of  the  late  eccentric  General  Meadows,  who  being  displeased 
to  see  his  oflScers  wear  their  cocked  hats  awry,  issued  an  order 
beginning  thus:  "All  men  have  fancy,  few  have  taste."  Let  that 
pass.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  real  errors,  and  to  give  my 
authorities  for  disputed  facts. 

1.  I  admit  that  the  road  which  leads  over  the  Pyrenees  to 
Fampeluna  does  not  unite  at  that  town  with  the  royal  causeway ; 
yet  the  error  was  f^pographical,  not  topographical,  because  the 
course  of  the  royal  causeway  was  shown,  just  before,  to  be  through 
towns  very  distant  from  Fampeluna.  The  true  reading  should  be 
^united  with  the  first  by  a  branch  road  commencing  at  Pampelunar 

2.  The  reviewer  says,  the  mountains  round  Madrid  do  not  touch 
the  Tagus  at  both  ends  within  the  frontier  of  Spain ;  that  river  is 
not  the  chord  of  their  arc ;  neither  are  the  heights  of  Palmela  and 
Almada  near  Lisbon  one  and  the  same.  This  is  very  true,  although 
not  very  important.  I  should  have  written  the  heights  of  Palmela 
and  Almada,  instead  of  the  heights  of  Palmela  or  Almada.  Bui 
though  the  mountains  round  Madrid  do  not  to  the  westward  actually 
touch  the  Tagus  within  the  Spanish  frontier,  their  shoots  are 
scarcely  three  miles  from  that  river  near  Talavera ;  and  my 
description  was  general,  being  intended  merely  to  show  that  Madrid 
could  not  be  approached  from  the  eastward  or  northward,  except 
over  one  of  the  mountain  ranges,  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed. 
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3.  It  IS  hinted  by  the  reviewer  that  Lord  Melville's  degrading 
observation,  namely,  that  "  the  worst  men  made  the  best  soldiers,'' 
was  picked  by  me  out  of  General  Foy*s  historical  fragment.  Now, 
that  passage  in  my  History  was  written  many  months  before 
General  Foy's  work  was  published ;  and  my  authority  was  a  very 
clear  recollection  of  Lord  Melville's  speech,  as  reported  in  the 
papers  of  the  day.* 

General  Fo3r's  work  seems  a  favorite  authority  with  the  reviewer 
and  he  treats  General  Thiebault's  work  with  disdain ;  yet  both 
were  Frenchmen  of  eminence,  and  the  ennobling  patriotism  of 
vituperation  might  have  been  impartially  exercised,  the  weakness 
of  discrimination  avoided.  However,  General  Thiebault's  work, 
with  some  apparent  inaccuracies  as  to  numbers,  is  written  with 
great  ability  and  elegance,  and  is  genuine ;  whereas  General  Foy*s 
history  is  not  even  General  Foy's  writing ;  Colonel  D'Esmenard, 
in  his  recent  translation  of  the  Prince  of  Peace's  memoirs,  has  the 
following  conclusive  passage  upon  that  head. 

"  The  illustrious  General  Foy  undertook  a  history  of  the  war  in 
Spain ;  his  premature  death  prevented  hun  from  revising  and 
purifying  his  first  sketch;  he  did  me  the  honor  to  speak  of  it 
several  times,  and  even  attached  some  value  to  my  observations ; 
the  imperfect  manuscripts  of  this  brilliant  orator  have  been  re- 
handled  and  re-made  by  other  hands.  In  this  posthumous  history, 
he  has  been  gratuitously  provided  with  inaccurate  and  malignant 
assertions." 

While  upon  this  subject,  it  is  right  to  do  justice  to  Manuel  Gkxloy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace.f  A  sensual  and  corrupt  man  he  was  generally 
said  to  be,  and  I  called  him  so,  without  sufficient  consideration  for 
the  extreme  exaggerations  which  the  Spaniards  always  display  in 
their  hatred.  The  prince  has  now  defended  himself;  Colonel 
D'Esmenard  and  other  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  dissolute 
manners  of  the  Spanish  capital,  and  having  personal  experience 
of  Godoy's  character  and  disposition,  have  testified  that  his  social 
demeanor  was  decent  and  reserved,  and  his  disposition  generous ; 
wherefore  I  express  my  regret  at  having  ignorantly  and  uninten- 
tionally calumniated  him. 

To  return  to  the  reviewer.  He  is  continually  observing  that  he 
does  not  know  my  authority  for  such  and  such  a  fact,  and  there- 
fore he  insinuates  that  no  such  fact  had  place,  thus  making  his  igno- 
rance the  measure  of  my  accuracy.  This  logic  seems  to  be  akin  to 
that  of  the  wild  beast  showman,  who  declares  that  "  the  little  negix) 

*  See  note  ut  the  eud  of  mv  Reply  to  the  third  article  in  the  Quarterly, 
t  See  Memoirs  of  Manuel  Godoy,  tiunsluied  by  Colonel  D'Ftiuienurd.     See 
also  Londou  and  Westminater  Be  view,  No.  1. 
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boys  tie  the  ostrich  bird's  leg  to  a  tree,  which  fully  accounts  for 
the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nuts,"  I  might  reply  generally  as  the  late 
Alderman  Coombe  did  to  a  certain  baronet,  who,  in  a  dispute,  was 
constantly  exclaiming,  *'  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  Alderman !  I  don't 
know  that  !*•  "  Ah,  Sir  George !  all  that  you  donH  know  would 
make  a  large  book !"  However,  it  will  be,  though  less  witty,  more 
conclusive  to  furnish  at  least  some  of  my  authorities. 

1.  In  opposition  to  the  supposititious  General  Foy's  account  of 
Solano's  murder,  and  in  support  of  my  own  History,  I  give  the 
authority  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  from  whom  the  information  was 
obtained ;  a  much  better  authority  than  Foy,  because  he  w  as  in 
close  correspondence  with  the  insurgents  of  Seville  at  the  time, 
and  had  an  active,  intelligent  agent  there. 

2.  Against  the  supposititious  Foy's  authority  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  French  army  in  June,  1808,  the  authority  of  Napoleon's 
imperial  returns  is  pleaded.  From  these  returns  my  estimate  of 
the  French  forces  in  Spain  during  May,  1808,  was  taken,  and  it 
is  so  stated  in  my  Appendix.  The  inconsistency  of  the  reviewer 
himself  may  also  be  noticed,  for  he  marks  my  number  exclusive  of 
Junot's  army,  and  yet  includes  that  army  in  what  he  calls  Foy's 
estimate!  But  Junot's  army  was  more  than  29,000  and  not  24,000 
as  the  supposititious  Foy  has  it ;  and  that  number  taken  from 
116,000  which,  though  wrong,  is  Foy's  estimate  of  the  whole,  leaves 
less  than  87,000.  I  said  80,000.  The  difference  is  not  great,  yet 
my  authority  is  the  best,  and  the  reviewer  feels  that  it  is  so,  or  he 
would  also  have  adopted  General  Foy's  numbers  of  the  French  at 
the  combat  of  Roriga.  In  Foy's  history  they  are  set  down  as  le«?s 
than  2500,  in  mine  they  are  called  5000.  He  may  be  right,  but  it 
would  not  suit  the  reviewer  to  adopt  a  truth  from  a  French  writer. 

3.  On  the  negative  proofs  afforded  1.  by  the  absence  of  any 
quoted  voucher  in  my  work,  2.  by  the  absence  of  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  a  fact  in  General  Anstruther's  manuscript  journal, 
which  journal  may  or  may  not  be  garbled,  the  reviewer  asserts 
that  the  Fnglish  ministers  never  contemplated  the  appointing  of  a 
military  governor  for  Cadiz.  Against  this,  let  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's authority  be  pleaded,  for  in  my  note-book  of  conversations 
held  with  his  grace  upon  the  subject  of  my  History,  the  following 
passage  occurs : — 

"The  ministers  were  always  wishing  to  occupy  Cadiz,  Lord 
Wellington  thinks  this  a  folly,  Cadiz  was  rather  a  burthen  to  him, 
but  either  General  Spencer  or  General  Anstruther  was  intended 
to  command  there,  thinks  it  was  Anstruther,  he  came  out  with  hii 
appointment.*' 

Now  it  is  possible  that  as  Acland's  arrival  was  also  the  subject 
VOL.  v.— w 
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of  conversatiOD,  his  name  was  mentioned  instead  of  Anstmther^s ; 
and  it  is  also  possible,  as  the  note  shows,  that  Spencer  was  the 
man,  bat  the  main  fact  relative  to  the  government  could  not  have 
been  mistaken.  To  balance  this,  however,  there  undoubtedly  is 
an  error  as  to  the  situation  of  General  Anstruther's  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Vimiero.  It  appears  by  an  extract  from  his  journal,  that 
it  was  disposed,  not,  as  the  reviewer  says,  on  the  right  of  Fane's 
brigade,  but  at  various  places,  part  being  on  the  right  of  Fane, 
part  upon  his  left,  part  held  in  reserve.  The  forty-third  were  on 
the  left  of  Fane,  the  fifty-second  and  ninety-seventh  on  his  right, 
the  ninth  in  reserve ;  the  error  is  therefore  very  trivial,  being  sim- 
ply the  describing  two  regiments  as  of  Fane's  brigade,  when  they 
were  of  Anstruther's  without  altering  their  position.  What  does 
the  public  care  whether  it  was  a  general  called  Fane,  or  a  general 
called  Anstruther,  who  was  on  the  right  hand  if  the  important 
points  of  the  action  are  correctly  described  ?  The  fighting  of  the 
fifty-second  and  ninety-seventh  has  indeed  been  but  slightly  no- 
ticed, in  my  History,  under  the  denomination  of  Fane's  right, 
whereas  those  regiments  make  a  good  figure,  and  justly  so,  in  An- 
struther's journal,  because  it  is  the  story  of  the  brigade  ;  general 
history  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  details  of  regimental  fighting, 
save  where  the  effects  are  decisive  on  the  general  result,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fiftieth  and  forty-third  on  this  occasion.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  ninety-seventh  and  fifty-second  together  did  not  exceed 
sixty  killed  and  wounded,  whereas  the  fiftieth  alone  lost  ninety, 
and  the  forty-third  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Anstruther's  brigade,  it  is  right  also  to 
admit  another  error,  one  of  place ;  that  is  if  it  be  true,  as  the  re- 
viewer says,  that  Anstruther  landed  at  Paymayo  bay,  and  not  at 
Maceira  bay.  The  distance  between  those  places  may  be  about 
five  miles,  and  the  fact  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  opera- 
tions ;  nevertheless  the  error  was  not  drawn  from  Mr.  Southey's 
history,  though  I  readily  acknowledge  I  could  not  go  to  a  more 
copious  source  of  error.  With  respect  to  the  imputed  mistake  as 
to  time,  viz.  the  day  of  Anstruther's  landuig,  it  is  set  down  in  my 
first  edition  as  the  19th,  wherefore  the  18th  in  the  third  edition  is 
simply  an  error  of  the  press!    Alas!  for  the  reviewer. 

But  there  are  graver  charges.  I  have  maligned  the  worthy 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  ill-used  the  patriotic  Gallician  junta! 
Reader,  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  and  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon  are  one 
and  the  same  person !  Examine  then  my  History  and  especially 
its  Appendix,  and  judge  for  yourself,  whether  the  reviewer  may 
not  justly  be  addressed  as  the  pope  was  by  Richard  I.,  when  he 
sent  him  the  Bishop  of  B(.auvais'  bloody  suit  of  mail.     '*  See  now 
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if  this  be  thy  son's  coat."  But  the  junta !  Why,  it  is  true  that  I 
said  they  glossed  over  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco  after  the  Spanish 
manner ;  that  their  policy  was  but  a  desire  to  obtain  money,  and  to 
avoid  personal  inconvenience ;  that  they  gave  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
incorrect  statements  of  the  number  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
at  Oporto,  and  a  more  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  French  army  un- 
der Junot.  All  this  is  true.  It  is  true  that  I  have  said  it,  true 
that  they  did  it  The  reviewer  says  my  statement  is  a  "  gratuitous 
misrepresentation."  I  will  prove  that  the  reviewer's  remark  is  a 
gratuitous  impertinence. 

1.  The  junta  informed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  that  Bessieres  had 
twenty  thousand  men  in  the  battle,  whereas  he  had  but  fifteen 
thousand. 

2.  That  Cuesta  lost  only  two  guns,  whereas  he  lost  eighteen. 

3.  That  Bessieres  lost  seven  thousand  men  and  six  guns,  whereas 
he  lost  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  no  guns. 

4.  That  the  Spanish  army  had  retired  to  Benevente  as  if  it  still 
preserved  its  consistence,  whereas  Blake  and  Cuesta  had  quarrelled 
and  separated,  all  the  magazines  of  the  latter  had  been  captured, 
and  the  whole  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  This  was 
glossing  it  over  in  the  Spanish  manner. 

Again  the  junta  pretended  that  they  desired  the  deliverance  of 
Portugal,  to  enable  them  to  unite  with  the  southern  provinces  in  a 
general  effort ;  but  Mr.  Stuart's  letters  prove  that  they  would  never 
unite  at  all  with  any  other  province,  and  that  their  aim  was  to 
separate  from  Spain  altogether,  and  join  Portugal.  Their  wish  to 
avoid  personal  inconvenience  was  notorious ;  it  was  the  cause  of 
their  refusal  to  let  Sir  David  Baird's  troops  disembark,  it  was  ap- 
parent to  all  who  had  to  deal  with  them,  and  it  belongs  to  the  na- 
tional character.  Then  their  eagerness  to  obtain  money,  and  their 
unpatriotic  use  of  it  when  obtained,  have  been  so  amply  set  forth 
in  various  parts  of  my  History,  1  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to 
that,  and  to  my  quoted  authorities,  especially  in  the  second  chapters 
of  the  3d  and  14th  Books.  Moreover,  the  reviewer's  quotations 
belie  his  comments,  and  hke  the  slow-worm  defined  by  Johnson  to 
be  "a  blind  worm,  a  large  viper,  venomous^  not  mortaly"  he  is  at 
once  dull  and  malignant. 

The  junta  told  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  that  ten  thousand  Por- 
tuguese troops  were  at  Oporto,  and  that  two  thousand  Spaniards, 
who  had  marched  the  15th,  would  be  there  on  the  25th  of  July ; 
yet  when  Sir  Arthur  arrived  at  Oporto,  on  the  25th,  he  found  only 
fifteen  hundred  Portuguese  and  three  hundred  Spaniards ;  the  two 
thousand  men  said  to  be  in  march  had  never  moved,  and  were  not 
expected.     Here  then,  instead  of  twelve  thousand  men,  there  were 
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only  eighteen  hundred !  At  Coimbra,  indeed,  eighty  miles  from 
Oporto,  there  were  hve  thousand  militia  and  regulars,  one-third  oi 
which  were  unarmed,  and,  according  to  Colonel  Browne's  letter,  as 
given  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  inquiry  upon  the  Cintra  convention, 
there  were  also  twelve  hundred  armed  peasants,  which  the  reviewer 
has  magnified  into  twelve  thousand.  Thus  without  dwelling  on  the 
difference  of  place,  the  difference  between  the  true  numbers  and 
the  statements  of  the  Grallician  junta  was  four  thousand ;  nor  will  it 
mend  the  matter,  if  we  admit  the  armed  peasants  to  be  twelve 
thousand,  for  that  would  make  a  greater  difference  on  the  other 
side. 

Again,  the  junta  estimated  the  French  at  fifteen  thousand  men, 
but  the  embarkation  returns  of  the  number  shipped  after  the  con- 
vention gave  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty; 
making  a  difference  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  exclusive  of 
those  who  had  fallen  or  been  captured  in  the  battles  of  Vimiero 
and  Rori^a,  and  of  those  who  had  died  in  hospital !  Have  I  not  a 
right  then  to  treat  these  as  inaccurate  statements,  and  the  review- 
er's remark  as  an  impertinence  ? 

The  reviewer,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Baylen,  scoffs  at  the  in- 
consistency of  calling  it  an  insignificant  even^  and  yet  attributing 
to  it  immense  results.  But  my  expression  was,  an  insignificant 
action  in  itself^  which  at  once  reconciles  the  seeming  contradiction, 
and  this  the  writer,  who  has  no  honest  criticism,  suppresses.  My 
allusion  to  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Valley  Forge,  as  being  the 
saviors  of  American  independence,  also  excites  his  morbid  spleen, 
and  assuming  what  is  not  true,  namely,  that  I  selected  that  period 
as  the  time  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  American  discipline,  he 
<:ays,  their  soldiers  there  were  few,  as  if  that  bore  at  all  upon  the 
question. 

liut  my  expression  is  of*  Valley  Forge  not  "  al*  Valley  Forge." 
The  allusion  was  used  figuratively  to  show  that  an  armed  peasantry 
cannot  resist  regular  troops,  and  Washington's  correspondence  is  one 
continued  enforcement  of  the  principle,  yet  the  expression  may  be 
al?o  taken  literally.  It  was  with  the  battalions  of  Valley  Forge 
that  Washington  drew  Howe  to  the  Delaware,  and  twice  crossing 
that  river  in  winter,  surprised  the  Germans  at  Trenton  and  beat 
the  British  at  Princeton.  It  was  with  those  battalions  he  made 
his  attacks  at  Germantown ;  with  those  battalions  he  prevented 
Howe  from  sending  assistance  to  Burgoyne's  army,  which  was  in 
consequence  captured.  In  fine,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '^  The 
British  eagle's  wings  were  spread,  and  with  those  battalions  he 

*  In  the  first  edition  these  words  were  by  mistake  transposed. 
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elipped  them."*  The  American  general,  however,  at  one  time 
occupied,  close  to  Valley  Forge,  a  camp  in  the  Jerseys,  bearing 
the  odd  name  of  Quibble  Town,  on  which  probably  the  reviewer's 
eye  was  fixed. 

But  notwithstanding  Quibble  Town,  enthusiasm  will  not  aval 
in  the  long  run  against  discipline.  Is  authority  wanted?  We 
have  had  Napoleon's  and  Washington's  and  now  we  have  Welling- 
ton's ;  for  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Despatches,  p.  215,  as  com- 
piled by  Colonel  Gurwood,  will  be  found  the  following  passage 
upon  the  arming  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  people. 

*'  Refiection,  and  above  all,  experience,  have  shown  me  the 
exact  extent  of  this  advantage  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  I 
only  beg  that  those  who  have  to  contend  with  the  French,  will  not 
be  diverted  from  the  business  of  raising,  arming,  equipping,  and 
training  regular  bodies  by  any  notion  that  the  people  when  armed 
and  arrayed,  will  be  of,  I  will  not  say  any,  but  of  much  use  to 
them.  The  subject  is  too  large  for  discussion  in  a  paper  of  this 
description,  but  I  can  show  hundreds  of  instances  to  prove  the  truth 
of  as  many  reasons  why  exertions  of  this  description  ought  not 
to  be  relied  on.  At  all  events  no  officer  can  calculate  upon  an 
operation  to  be  performed  against  the  French  by  persons  of  this 
description,  and  I  believe  that  no  officer  will  enter  upon  an  opera- 
tion against  the  French  without  calculating  his  means  most 
anxiously." 

It  is  said  that  some  officer  of  rank  has  furnished  the  reviewer's 
military  criticisms ;  I  can  understand  why,  if  the  fact  be  true,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  officer  would  even  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  contemptible  jealousy,  have  lent  himself  to  the  assertion 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  could  not  have  made  di  forced  or  a  secret 
march  from  Vimiero  to  Mafra,  because  he  was  encumbered  with 
four  hundred  bullock-carts.  Sir  Arthur  did  certainly  intend  to 
make  that  march,t  and  he  would  as  certainly  not  have  attempted 
such  a  fiank  movement  openly  and  deliberately  while  thus  encum- 
bered, and  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  within  a  short 
distance  of  a  general  having  a  more  experienced  army  and  an 
overwhelming  cavalry.  The  sneer  is  therefore  directed  more 
against  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  than  against  me. 

This  supposed  officer  of  rank  says,  that  because  the  enemy  had 
a  shorter  road  to  move  in  retreat,  his  line  of  march  could  not 
even  be  menaced,  still  less  intercepted  by  his  opponent  moving  on 
the  longer  route !  How  then  did  Caesar  intercept  Afranius  and 
Petreius,  Pompey's  lieutenants,  on  the  Sicoris  ?     How  Pompe^ 

*  See  Stedman's  History,  4to,  p.  285. 

t  See  his  evidence,  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
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himself- at  Dyrracbium?  How  did  Napoleon  pass  Beaulieu  on 
the  Po  and  gain  Lodi  ?  How  did  Massena  dislodge  Wellington 
from  Busaeo  ?  How  did  Marmont  turn  him  on  the  Guarena  in 
1812?  How  did  Wellington  himself  turn  the  French  on  the 
Douro  and  on  the  £bro  in  1813?  And  above  all,  how  did  he 
propose  to  turn  Torres  Vedras  by  the  very  march  in  question, 
seeing  that  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Mafra  is  only  twelve  miles,  and 
from  Yimiera  to  Mafra  is  nineteen  miles,  the  roads  leading  besides 
over  a  river  and  through  narrow  ways  and  defiles?  But  who  ever 
commended  such  dangerous  movements,  if  they  were  not  masked 
or  their  success  insured  by  some  peculiar  circumstances,  or  by 
some  stratagem  ?  And  what  is  my  speculation  but  a  suggestion 
of  this  nature  ?  "  Under  certain  circumstances,"  said  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  at  the  inquiry,  "an  army  might  have  gained  three 
hours'  start  in  such  a  march."  The  argument  of  the  suppositious 
officer  of  rank  is  therefore  a  foolish  sophism ;  nor  is  that  relative 
to  Sir  John  Moore's  moving  upon  Santarem,  nor  the  assertion  that 
my  plan  was  at  variance  with  all  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley'  objects, 
more  respectable. 

My  plan,  as  it  is  invidiously  and  falsely  called,  was  simply  a 
reasoning  upon  the  advantages  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  plan, 
and  the  calculation  of  days  by  the  reviewer  is  mere  mysticism. 
Sir  Arthur  wished  Sir  John  Moore  to  go  to  Santarem,  and  if  Sir 
Arthur's  recommendation  had  been  followed.  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
instead  of  taking  five  days  as  this  writer  would  ha\'e  him  do, 
actually  disembark  sd  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  in  the  Mon- 
dego  in  half  a  day,  that  is  before  one  o'clock  on  the  22d,  might 
have  been  at  Santarem  the  27th  even  according  to  the  reviewer's 
scale  of  march,  ten  miles  a  day !  Was  he  to  remain  idle  there,  if 
the  enemy  did  not  abandon  Lisbon  and  the  strong  positions 
covering  that  city?  If  he  could  stop  Junot's  retreat  either  at 
Santarem  or  in  the  Alemtejo,  a  cavalry  country,  he  could  surely 
as  safely  operate  towards  Saccavem,  a  strong  country.  What  was 
Sir  A.  Wellesley 's  observation  on  that  head ?  "If  the  march  to 
Mafra  had  been  made  as  I  had  ordered  it  on  the  21st  of  August 
in  the  morning,  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras  would  have  been 
turned,  and  there  was  no  position  in  the  enemy's  possession,  ex- 
cepting that  in  our  front  at  Cabeya  de  Montechique  and  those  in 
rear  of  it.  And  I  must  observe  to  the  court  that  if  Sir  John 
Moore's  corps  had  gone  to  Santarem  as  proposed  as  soon  as  it 
disembarked  in  the  Mondego,  there  would  have  been  no  great 
safety  in  these  positions,  if  it  was,  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  in  our 
power  to  beat  the  French."  Lo !  then,  my  plan  is  not  at  variance 
with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 's  object.      But  the  whole  of  the  re- 
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Tiewer's  sophistry  is  directed,  both  as  to  this  march  and  tliat  to 
Mafra,  not  against  me,  but  through  me  against  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington whom  the  writer  dare  not  attack  openly;  witness  his  cunning 
defence  of  that  "  wet-blankef*  counsel  which  stopped  Sir  Arthur 
"Wellesjiey's  pursuit  of  Junot  from  the  field  of  Vimiero.  OflScei 
of  rank !  Ay,  it  sounds  grandly !  but  it  was  a  shrewd  thing  of 
Agesilaus  when  any  one  was  strongly  recommended  to  him  to  ask 
"  who  will  vouch  for  the  voucher  1" 

Passing  now  from  the  officer  of  rank,  I  affirm,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Southey's  "  magnificent  chapters  "  and  Sir  Charles  Vaughan's 
"  brief  and  elegant  work,"  that  the  statement  about  Palafox  and 
Zaragoza  is  correct.  My  authority  is  well  known  to  Sir  Charles 
Vaughan,  and  is  such  as  he  is  not  likely  to  dispute ;  that  gentleman 
will  not,  I  feel  well  assured,  now  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
tales  he  was  told  at  Zaragoza.  But  my  real  ofience  is  not  the 
disparagement  of  Palafox :  it  is  the  having  spoiled  some  magnificent 
romances,  present  or  to  come ;  for  I  remember  the  Roman  saying 
about  the  '•  Lying  Greek  fable,"  and  endeavored  so  to  record  the 
glorious  feats  of  my  countrymen,  that  even  our  enemies  should 
admit  the  facts.  And  they  have  hitherto  done  so,  with  a  magna- 
nimity becoming  brave  men  who  are  conscious  of  merit  in  misfor- 
tune ;  thus  putting  to  shame  the  grovelling  spirit  that  would  make 
calumny  and  vituperation  the  test  of  patriotism. 


Since  writing  the  above,  a  second  article  has  appeared  in  the 
same  review,  to  which  the  only  reply  necessary  is,  the  giving  of 
more  proofs,  that  the  passages  of  my  History,  contradicted  by  the 
reviewer,  are  strictly  accurate.  And  to  begin,  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  him,  that  a  man  may  be  perfectly  disciplined  and  a  superb 
soldier,  and  yet  be  a  raw  soldier  as  to  real  service ;  and  further, 
that  staff"  officers  may  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  English  service, 
and  yet  be  quite  inexperienced.  Even  a  quarter-master-genera) 
of  an  army  has  been  known  to  commit  all  kinds  of  errors,  and 
discover  negligence  and  ignorance  of  his  duty,  in  his  first  campaigns 
who  yet  by  dint  of  long  practice  became  a  very  good  officer  in  his 
line,  though  perhaps  not  so  great  a  general  as  he  would  pas« 
himself  off  for ;  for  it  was  no  ill-saying  of  a  Scotchman,  that  some 
men,  if  bought  at  the  world's  price,  might  be  profitably  sold  at  their 
own.  Now,  requesting  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  the  following 
quotations  the  impugned  passages  of  my  History  are  first  given, 
and  are  followed  by  the  authority,  though  not  all  the  authority 
which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  each  fact,  I  shall  proceed  to 
expose  the  reviewer's  fallacies. 
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1.  H%$tory, — "•  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Daknatia 
and  Montebello,  quitted  Bajonne  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and 
reached  Vittoria  in  the  evening." 

The  reviewer  contradicts  this  on  the  authority  of  Sa Vary's 
MemoirSy  quoting  twice  the  pages  and  volume,  namely,  VoL  IV ^ 
pages  12,  40  and  41.  But  Savary  is  a  writer  so  carele^  about 
dates  and  small  facts,  as  to  have  made  errors  of  a  month  as  to  time 
in  affairs  which  he  conducted  himself.  Thus,  he  says  King  Joseph 
abandoned  Madrid  on  the  3d  of  July,  1808,  whereas  it  was  on  the 
Sd  of  August.  He  also  says  the  landing  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  Portugal  was  made  known  to  him,  before  the  council  of  war 
relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Madrid  was  held  at  that  capital ;  but 
the  council  was  held  the  29th  of  July,  and  Sir  Arthur  did  not  land 
until  the  1st  of  August!  Savary  is  therefore  no  authority  on  such 
points.  But  there  is  no  such  passage  as  the  reviewer  quotes,  in 
Savary's  work.  The  reader  will  look  for  it  in  vain  in  pages  12, 
40  and  41.  It  is  neither  in  the  fourth  volume  nor  in  any  other  vol- 
ume* At  page  8  of  the  second  volume,  second  part,  he  will  indeed 
find  the  following  passage :  ^  L'empereur  prit  la  route  d'Espagne 
avec  toute  son  armee.  II  arriva  a  Bayonne  avec  la  rapidite  d'un 
trait,  de  m^me  que  de  Bayonne  a  Vittoria.  II  fit  ce  dernier  trajet 
ik  cheval  en  detix  courses,  de  la  premiere  il  alia  a  Tolosa  et  de  la 
seconde  k  Vittoria.'*  The  words  "  deux  courses,"  the  reviewer, 
with  his  usual  candor,  translates,  ^thejirst  day  to  Tolosa,  the  second 
day  to  Vittoria."  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  repeat,  that  the 
emperor  made  his  journey  in  one  day.  My  authority  is  the  assur- 
ance of  a  French  officer  of  the  general  staff*  who  was  present ;  and 
if  the  value  of  the  fact  were  worth  the  pains,  I  could  s!:ow  that  it 
was  very  easy  for  Napoleon  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, the  correspondent  of  one  of  the  newspapers,  has  recently 
peribrmed  the  same  journey  in  fourteen  hours.  But  my  only 
object  in  noticing  it  at  all  is  to  show  the  flagrant  falseness  of  the 
reviewer. 

2.  History, — ^^  Sir  John  Moore  had  to  organize  an  army  of  raw 
Boldiers,  and  in  a  poor  unsettled  country  just  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  a  harsh  and  griping  enemy,  he  had  to  procure  the 
transport  necessary  for  his  stores,  ammunition,  and  even  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  officers*  baggage.  Every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, civil  and  military,  was  composed  of  men  zealous  and  willing 
indeed,  yet  new  to  a  service  where  no  energy  can  prevent  the 
effiicts  of  inexperience  being  severely  felt." 

AiUhorities.  —  Extracts  from  Sir  John  Moore's  journal  and 
letters. 

"  I  am  equipping  the  troops  here  and  moving  them  towards  tlK 
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frontier,  but  I  found  the  army  without  the  least  preparation,  without 
any  precise  information  with  respect  to  roads,  and  no  arrangement 
for  feeding  the  troops  upon  their  march." — "  The  array  is  without 
equipments  of  any*kind,  either  for  the  carriage  of  the  light  baggage 
of  regiments,  artillery  stores,  commissariat  stores,  or  any  other 
appendage  to  an  army,  and  not  a  magazine  is  fonned  on  any  of  the 
routes." — **  The  commissariat  has  at  its  head  Mr.  Erskine,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  integrity  and  honor,  and  of  considerable  ability, 
but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  officers  have  any  experience  of  what 
an  army  of  this  magnitude  requires  to  put  it  in  motion." — 
''Everything  is,  however,  going  on  with  zeal;  there  is  no  want 
of  that  in  an  English  army,  and  though  the  difficulties  are  con- 
siderable, and  we  have  to  move  throuQ^h  a  very  impracticable 
country,  I  expect  to  be  past  the  frontier  early  in  November." 

Extra<3t  from  a  memoir  by  Sir  John  Colborne,  military  secretary 
to  Sir  John  Moore. 

"  The  heads  of  departments  were  all  zeal,  but  they  had  but 
little  experience,  and  their  means  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
army  about  to  enter  on  an  active  campaign  were  in  many  respects 
limited." 

3.  History, — "  One  Sataro,  the  same  person  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  an  agent  of  Junot's  m  the  negotiations  en- 
gaged to  supply  the  army,  but  dishonestly  failing  in  his  contract, 
so  embarrassed  the  operations,"  <kc.,  <fec. 

Authority, — Extract  from  Sir  John  Colbome's  memoir  quoted 
above. 

"Sataro,  a  contractor  at  Lisbon,  had  agreed  to  supply  the  divisions 
on  the  inarch  through  Portugal.  He  failed  in  his  contract,  and 
daily  complaints  were  transmitted  to  head-quarters  of  want  of 
provisions  on  this  account.  The  divisions  of  General  Eraser  and 
Beresford  were  halted,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of 
these  generals  and  of  the  Portuguese  magistrates,  the  army  would 
have  been  long  delayed." 

4.  History. — "General  Anstruther  had  unadvisedly  halted  the 
leading  columns  in  Almeida." 

Authority, — Extract  from  Sir  John  Moore's  journal. 

"  Br.  general  Anstruther,  who  took  possession  of  Almeida  from 
the  French,  and  who  has  been  there  ever  since,  and  to  whom  I 
had  written  to  make  preparations  for  the  passage  of  the  troops  on 
this  route  and  Coimbra,  has  stopped  them  within  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  instead  of  making  them  proceed,  as  I  had  directed,  to 
Giudad  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca." 

6.  History. — "  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  hear  of  the  total  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  Belvedere's  Estrcmaduran  army  until  a  week 
VOL.  V.  16 
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after  it  happened,  and  then  only  through  one  official  channel." 
That  channel  was  Mr.  Stuart  Sir  John  had  heard  indeed  tha^ 
the  £stremadurans  had  been  forced  from  Burgos,  but  nothing  of 
their  utter  defeat  and  ruin :  the  difference  is  cunningly  overlooked 
by  the  reviewer. 

Authority. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Moore  to  Mr. 
Frere,  Nov.  16th,  1808. 

^  I  had  last  night  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  13th, 
together  with  letters  of  the  14th,  from  Mr.  Stuart  and  Lord  William 
Bentinck." — ^**  I  did  not  know  until  I  received  Mr.  Stuart's  letter, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Estremaduran  army  had  been  so  complete." 

Now  that  army  was  destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and 
here  we  see  that  the  intelligence  of  it  did  not  reach  Sir  John  Moore 
till  the  night  of  the  15th,  which,  if  not  absolutely  a  whole  week,  is 
near  enough  to  justify  the  expression. 

6.  History. — "  Thousands  of  arms  were  stored  up  in  the  great 
towns." 

Authority, — Extract  from  Sir  John  Moore's  letter  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

1st  December,  1808. — ^"  At  Zamora,  there  are  three  or  four  thou- 
sand stand  of  arms,  in  other  places,  there  may  be  more.  If  they  re- 
main collected  in  town,  they  will  be  taken  by  the  enemy." 

7.  History, — ^^  Sir  John  Hope's  division  was  ordered  to  pass  the 
Duero  at  Tordesillas." 

Authority, — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Moore  to  Sir 
David  Baird,  12th  December,  1808. 

*•  Lord  Paget  is  at  Toro,  to  which  place  I  have  sent  the  reserve 
and  General  Beresford's  brigade,  the  rest  of  the  troops  from  thence 
are  moving  to  the  Duero ;  my  quarters,  to-morrow,  will  be  at 
Alaejos,  Hope^s  at  Tordesillas." 

Now  it  is  true  that  on  the  14th,  Sir  John  Moore,  writing  from 
Alaejos  to  Sir  David  Baird,  says  that  he  had  then  resolved  to  change 
his  direction,  and  instead  of  going  to  Valladolid,  should  be  at  Toro 
on  the  15th,  W4th  all  the  troops ;  but  as  Hope  was  to  have  been  at 
Tordesillas  the  same  day  that  Moore  was  at  Alaejos.  namely,  on 
the  13th,  he  must  have  marched  from  thence  to  Toro  :  and  where 
was  the  danger?  The  cavalry  of  his  division,  under  General  C 
Stewart  had  already  surprised  the  French  at  Rueda,  higher  up  the 
Duero,  and  it  was  well  known,  no  infantry  were  nearer  than  the 
Carrion. 

8.  Hiatory, — "  Sir  John  Moore  was  not  put  in  communication 
with  any  person  with  whom  he  could  communicate  at  all." 

Autlionty, — Extracts  from  Sir  John  Moore's  letters  and  journal, 
19th  and  28th  November. 

*^  I  am  not  in  communication  with  any  of  the  Spanish  generals. 
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and  neither  know  their  plans  nor  those  of  their  government.  No 
channel  of  information  has  b^en  opened  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  force  or  situation  of  the  enemy,  but  what  as  a 
stimnger  I  picked  up." — '*I  am  in  communication  with  no  one 
Spanish  arraj,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  Spa- 
nish government  or  any  of  its  generals.  Castanos,  with  whom  I 
was  put  in  correspondence,  is  deprived  of  his  command  at  the  mo- 
ment I  might  have  expected  to  hear  from  him,  and  La  Romana, 
with  whom  I  suppose  I  am  now  to  correspond,  (for  it  has  not  been 
ofiicially  communicated  to  me,)  is  absent,  God  knows  where." 

9.  History, — ^'  Sir  John's  first  intention  was  to  move  upon  Valla- 
dolid,  but  at  Alaejos  an  intercepted  despatch  of  the  Prince  of 
Neufchatel  was  brought  to  head-quarters,  and  the  contents  were 
important  enough  to  change  the  direction  of  the  march.  Valderas 
was  given  as  the  point  of  union  with  Baird." 

Authority, — Extract  from  Sir  John  Moore's  journal. 

"  1  marched  on  the  13th  from  Salamanca;  head-quarters,  Alaejos; 
there  I  saw  an  intercepted  letter  from  Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufcha- 
tel, to  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  which  determined  me  to 
unite  the  army  without  loss  of  time.  I  therefore  moved  on  the  1 5th 
to  Toro  instead  of  Valladolid.  At  Valderas  I  was  joined  by  Sir 
David  Baird  with  two  brigades." 

10.  History, — ^'^  No  assistance  could  be  expected  from  Romana." 
— ^'*  He  did  not  destroy  the  bridge  of  Mansilla." — "  Contrary  to  his 
promise,  he  pre-occupied  Astorga,  and  when  there  proposed  offen- 
sive plans  of  an  absurd  nature." 

Authorities, — 1.  Sir  John  Moore  to  Mr.  Frere,  Dec.  12th,  1808. 

^*  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  in 
answer  to  the  letters  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  6th  and  8th  instants. 
lam  thtis  disappointed  of  his  co-operation  or  of  knowing  what  plan 
he  proposes,** 

2.  Colonel  Symes  to  Sir  David  Baird,  14th  Dec. 

^*  In  the  morning,  I  waited  on  the  marquis,  and  pressed  him  as 
far  as  I  could  with  propriety,  on  the  subject  of  joining  Sir  John 
Moore,  to  which  he  evaded  giving  any  more  than  general  assur* 
ances." 

3.  Extract  from  Sir  John  Moore's  journal. 

^  At  two,  I  received  a  letter  from  Romana,  brought  to  me  by 
his  aide-de-camp,  stating  that  he  had  twenty-two  thousand  (he  only 
brought  up  six  thousand),  and  would  be  happy  to  co-operate  with 
me." — "  At  Castro  Nuevo,  Sir  D.  Baird  sent  me  a  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  him  of  rather  a  later  date,  stating  that  he  was  retiring 
into  the  Gallicias.  I  sent  his  aide-de-camp  back  to  him  with  a 
letter  requesting  to  know  if  such  was  his  intention,  but  without  ex- 
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pressing  either  approbation  or  disapprobation.     In  truths  I  placed 
no  dependence  on  him  or  his  army!'  • 

4.  Sir  John  Moore  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Astorga,  31st  Decem- 
ber. 

"  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  when,  contrary  to  his  promise  and  to 
m'j  expectations,  I  find  the  marquis  de  la  Romana  with  a  great 
part  of  his  troops." — '*  He  said  to  me  in  direct  terms,  that  had  he 
known  how  things  were,  he  neither  would  have  accepted  the  com- 
mand nor  have  returned  to  Spain.  With  all  this,  however,  he 
talks  of  attacks  and  movements  which  are  quite  absurd,  and  then 
returns  to  the  helpless  state  of  his  army." — "  He  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  des'roy  the  bridye  at  MansiUaSj  he  posted  some  troops 
at  it,  which  were  forced  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  French  on 
their  march  from  Mayorga.'* 

The  reviewer  must  now  be  content  to  swallow  his  disgust  at 
finding  Napoleon's  genius  admired.  Souk's  authority  accepted,  and 
Komana's  military  talents  contemned  in  my  History.  These 
proofs  of  my  accuracy  are  more  than  enough,  and  instead  of  add- 
ing to  them  an  apology  is  necessary  for  having  taken  so  much 
notice  of  two  articles  only  remarkable  for  a  malevolent  imbecility 
and  a  systematic  violation  of  truth.  But  if  the  reader  wishes  to 
have  a  good  standard  of  value,  let  him  throw  away  this  silly  fel- 
low's carpings,  and  look  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches, 
5th  and  6th  volumes.  He  will  there  find  that  my  opinions  are 
generally  corroborated,  never  invalidated  by  the  duke's  letters, 
and  that  while  no  fact  of  consequence  is  left  out  by  me,  new  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  many  events,  the  true  bearings  of  which 
were  unknown  at  the  time  to  the  English  general.  Thus  at  page 
337,  vol.  4,  of  the  Despatches,  Lord  Wellington  speaks  in  doubt 
about  some  obscure  negotiations  of  Marshal  Victor,  which  I  have 
shown  in  my  History,  book  vii.  chap,  iii.,  to  be  a  secret  intrigue 
for  the  treacherous  surrender  of  Badajos.  In  the  proceedings  of 
Joseph's  council  of  war,  related  by  me,  and  I  am  the  first  writer 
who  was  ever'  informed  of  them,  are  to  be  found  the  real  causes 
of  the  various  attacks  made  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera.  I  have  shown  also,  and  I  am  the  first  English  writer  who 
has  shown  it,  that  the  French  had  in  Spain  one  hundred  thousand 
more  men  than  the  English  general  knew  of;  that  Soult  brought 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  after  the  fight  of  Talavera,  a  force 
which  was  stronger  by  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  than  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  estimated  it  to  be ;  and  without  this  knowledge 
the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  the  English  army  escaped  by 
crossing  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo  cannot  be  understood. 

Again,  the  means  of  correcting  the  error  which  Wellington  fell 
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into  in  1810  relative  to  Soult,*  who  he  supposed  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  second  corps  in  Flacentia  when  he  was  really  at 
Seville,  has  been  furnished  by  me ;  insomuch  as  I  have  shown  that 
it  was  Mermet  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  corps,  and  that  Wel- 
lington was  deceived  by  the  name  of  the  younger  Soult  who  com- 
manded Mermet's  cavalry. 

Two  facts  only  have  been  misstated  in  my  History. 

1.  Treating  of  the  conspiracy  in  Soult's  camp  at  Oporto,  I  said 
that  D'Argentou,  to  save  his  life,  readily  told  all  he  knew  of  the 
British,  but  with  respect  to  his  accomplices,  wcls  immovabU, 

2.  Treating  of  Cuesta's  conduct  in  the  Talavera  campaign  I 
have  enumerated  amongst  his  reasons  for  not  fighting  that  it  was 
Sunday. 

Now  the  Duke  of  Wellington  says  D'Argentou  did  betray  his 
accomplices,  and  yet  my  information  was  drawn  from  authority 
only  second  to  the  Duke's,  viz.,  Major- General  Sir  James  Douglas, 
who  conducted  the  interviews  with  D'Argentou,  and  was  the  sug- 
gester  and  attendant  of  his  journey  to  the  British  head-quarters. 
He  was  probably  deceived  by  that  conspirator,  but  the  following 
extract  from  his  narrative  proves  that  the  tact  was  not  lightly 
stated  in  my  History. 

*'  D'Argentou  was  willing  enough  to  save  his  life  by  revealing 
everything  he  knew  about  the  English,  and  among  other  things 
assured  Soult  it  would  be  nineteen  days  before  any  serious  attack 
could  be  made  upon  Oporto ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Soult,  giving  credit  to  this  information,  lost  his  formidable  barrier 
of  the  Douro  by  surprise.  As  no  threats  on  the  part  of  the  marshal 
could  induce  UArgeniou  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  he 
was  twice  brought  out  to  be  shot  and  remanded  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  between  hope  and  intimidation  he  might  be  led  to  a  full 
confession.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack  he  was  hurried  out  of 
prison  by  the  gens-d'armes,  and,  no  other  conveyance  for  him 
being  at  hand,  he  was  placed  upon  a  horse  of  his  own,  and  that 
one  the  very  best  he  had.  The  gens-d'armes  in  their  hurry  did 
not  perceive  what  he  very  soon  found  out  himself,  that  he  was  the 
best  mounted  man  of  the  party,  and  watching  his  opportunity  he 
sprung  his  horse  over  a  wall  into  the  fields,  and  made  his  escape 
to  the  English,  who  were  following  close." 

For  the  second  error  so  good  a  plea  cannot  be  offered,  and  yet 
there  was  authority  for  that  also.  The  story  was  circulated,  and 
generally  believed  at  the  time,  as  being  quite  consonant  with  the 
temper  of  the  Spanish  general ;  and  it  has  since  been  repeated  in 
a  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  1809,  published  by  Lord  Munster. 
*  See  WelliiigtoQ^s  Despatches,  vol.  v.  p.  488,  et  paBflim. 
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Nevertheless  it  appears  from  Colonel  Garwood's  compilation,  5tu 
vol.  page  343,  that  it  is  not  true. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Quarterly  Review  I  request  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  corrections  of  errors  as  to  facts, 
which  have  lately  reached  me,  and  are  inserted  here  in  preference 
to  waiting  for  a  new  edition  of  the  volumes  to  which  they  refer. 

1.  The  storming  of  Badajos. 

"  General  Viellande,  and  Phillipon  who  was  wounded,  seeing 
all  ruined,  passed  the  bridge  with  a  few  hundred  soldiers,  and 
entered  San  Christoval,  where  they  all  surrendered  the  next 
morning  to  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset." — History, 

Correction  hy  Colonel  Warre,  assented  to  by  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel  Warre  was  the  senior  oflScer  present  at  the 
surrender,  having  joined  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  (who  was  in 
search  of  the  governor  and  the  missing  part  of  the  garrison)  just 
as  he  was  collecting  a  few  men  wherewith  to  summon  in  his 
capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  t6te-du- 
pont  of  San  Christoval." 

2.  AssatUt  of  Tarifa. — "  The  Spaniards  and  the  forty-seventh 
British  regiment  guarded  the  breach." 

Correction  by  Sir  Hugh  Gouyh, 

**  The  only  part  of  the  forty-seventh  engaged  during  the  cusatUt 
were  two  companies  under  Captain  Livelesly,  stationed  on  the 
east  bastion  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  breach,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  behind  a  palisade  in 
the  street,  a  considerable  way  from  the  breach.  2he  eighty-seventh^ 
and  the  eighty-seventh  alone,  defended  the  breach.  The  two  com- 
panies of  the  forty-seventh,  I  before  mentioned,  and  the  two 
companies  of  the  rifles,  which  latter  were  stationed  on  my  left,  but 
all  under  my  orders,  did  all  that  disciplined  and  brave  troops 
could  do  in  support,  and  the  two  six-pounders  under  Lieutenant^ 
colonel  Mitchel  of  the  artillery,  most  effectively  did  their  duty 
while  their  fire  could  tell,  the  immediate  front  of  the  breach  from 
the  great  dip  of  the  ground  not  being  under  their  range." 

This  correction  renders  it  proper  that  I  should  give  my 
authority  for  saying  the  Spaniards  were  at  the  breach. 

£xtract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Smith,  the  engineer  who 
defended  Tarifa. 

^^  The  next  great  measure  of  opposition  was  to  assign  to  the 
Spaniards  the  defence  of  the  breach.  This  would  have  been 
insupportable :  the  able  advocacy  of  Lord  Proby  proved  that  it 
would  be  a  positive  insult  to  the  Spanish  nation  to  deprive  its 
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troops  of  the  honor,  and  all  my  solemn  remonstrances  could 
produce,  was  to  split  the  difference,  and  take  upon  myself  to 
determine  which  half  of  the  breach  should  be  entrusted  to  our 
ally." 

The  discrepancy  between  Sir  Charles  Smith's  and  Sir  Hugh 
Gough's  statement  is,  however,  easily  reconciled,  being  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  Spaniards  were  ordered  to  defend  half 
the  breach,  but  mfctcl  did  not  appear  there. 

To  the  above  it  is  proper  here  to  add  a  fact,  made  known  to  me 
since  my  account  was  published,  very  honorable  to  Major  Henry 
King,  of  the  eighty-second  regiment.  Being  commandant  of  the 
town  of  Tarifa,  a  command  distinct  from  the  island,  he  was 
called  to  a  council  of  war  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  when  most 
of  those  present  were  for  abandoning  the  place  he  gave  in  the 
following  note : — 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  defence  of  Tarifa  will 
afford  the  British  garrison  an  opportunity  of  gaining  eternal  honor, 
and  it  ought  to  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  I.  H.  S.  King, 
"  Commandant  of  Tarifa^ 

3.  Battle  of  Barosa. — "  The  Spanish  Walloon  guards,  the  regi- 
ment of  Ciudad  Real,  and  some  guerilla  cavalry  turned  indeed 
without  orders,  coming  up  just  as  the  action  ceased,  and  it  was 
expected  that  Colonel  Whittingham,  an  Englishman,  commanding 
a  powerful  body  of  horse,  would  have  done  as  much ;  but  no 
stroke  in  aid  of  the  British  was  struck  by  a  Spanish  sabre  that 
day,  although  the  French  cavalry  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  eight  hundred  under  Whitting- 
ham might,  by  sweeping  round  the  lefl  of  Ruifin's  division,  have 
rendered  the  defeat  ruinous." — History. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Samfoi*d  Whittingham. 

"  1  am  free  to  confess  that  the  statement  of  the  historian  of  tho 
Peninsular  War,  as  regards  my  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Barosa,  is  just  and  correct ;  but  1  owe  it  to  myself,  to  declare 
that  my  conduct  was  the  result  of  obedience  to  the  repeated  orders 
of  the  general  commanding  in  chief  under  whose  command  I 
acted.  In  the  given  strength  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  under  my 
command  on  that  day,  there  is  an  error.  The  total  number  of  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  at  the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  is  cor- 
rectly stated ;  but  so  many  detachments  had  taken  place  by  orders 
from  head-quarters  that  I  had  only  ^ne  squadron  of  Spanish 
cavalry  under  my  command  on  that  day." 
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REPLY 

TO    A 

THIRD   ARTICLE    IN    THE    QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 


*'  Now  there  are  two  of  them  ;  and  one  has  been  called 
Crawley^  and  the  other  is  Honest  logo.** — Old  Play. 


This  Article  is  the  third  of  its  family,  and  like  its  predecessors, 
is  only  remarkable  for  malignant  imbecility  and  systematic  viola- 
tion of  troth.  The  malice  is  apparent  to  all ;  it  remains  to  show^ 
the  imbecility  and  falseness. 

The  writer  complains  of  my  ill-breeding,  and  with  that  valor 
which  belongs  to  the  incognito,  menaces  me  with  bis  literary  ven- 
geance for  my  former  comments.  His  vengeance  I  Bah  !  The 
ass'  ears  peep  too  far  beyond  the  lion's  hide.  He  shall  now  learn 
that  I  always  adapt  my  manners  to  the  level  of  the  person  I  am 
addressing ;  and  though  his  petty  industry  indicates  a  mind  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  any  subject,  he  shall  feel 
that  chastisement  awaits  his  malevolence.  And  first  with  respect 
to  the  small  sketches  in  my  work  which  he  pronojunces  to  be  the 
very  worst  plans  possible.  It  is  expressly  stated  on  the  face  of 
each  that  they  are  only  "  Explanatory  Sketches,*'  his  observations, 
therefore,  are  a  mere  ebullition  of  contemptible  spleen  ;  but  I  will 
now  show  my  readers  why  they  are  only  sketches  and  not  accurate 
plans. 

When  I  first  commenced  my  work,  amongst  the  many  persons 
from  whom  I  sought  information  was  Sir  George  Murray,  and  this 
in  consequence  of  a  message  from  him,  delivered  to  me  by  Sir  John 
Colbome,  to  the  effect  that  if  I  would  call  upon  him  he  would 
answer  any  question  I  put  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  The  interview  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Sir 
Graham  Moore,  but  Sir  George  Murray,  far  from  giving  me  in- 
formation, seemed  intent  upon  persuading  me  to  abandon  my  design; 
repeating  continually  that  it  was  his  intention  to  write  the  Hist<»7 
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of  the  war  himself.  He  appeared  also  desirous  of  learning  what 
sources  of  information  I  had  access  to.  I  took  occasion  to  tell  him 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  desired  me  to  ask  him  particularly 
for  the  "  Order  of  Movements,"  as  essentially  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  campaign  and  the  saving  of  trouble ;  because 
otherwise  I  should  have  to  search  out  the  different  movements 
through  a  variety  of  documents.  Sir  George  replied  that  he  knew 
of  no  such  orders,  that  he  did  not  understand  me.  To  this,  I  could 
only  reply  that  I  spoke  as  the  duke  had  desired  me,  and  knew  no 
more.*  I  then  asked  his  permission  to  have  reduced  plans  made 
from  Captain  Mitchell's  fine  drawings,  informing  him  that  offi- 
cer was  desirous  so  to  assist  me.  His  reply  was  uncourteously 
vehement — ^"No!  certainly  not!"  I  proposed  to  be  allowed  to 
inspect  those  drawings  if  I  were  at  any  time  at  a  loss  about  ground. 
The  answer  was  still  "  No  V*  And  as  Sir  George  intimated  to  me 
that  my  work  could  only  be  a  momentary  affair  for  the  booksellers 
and  would  not  require  plans,  I  took  my  leave.  I  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  he  had  immediately  caused  Captain  Mitchell's  draw- 
ings to  be  -ocked  up  and  sealed. 

1  afterwards  waited  on  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon,  the  quarter- 
master-general, who  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and  sent  me 
to  the  chief  of  the  plan  department  in  his  office,  with  an  order  to 
have  access  to  everything  which  might  be  useful.  From  that 
officer  I  received  every  attention;  but  Sir  George  Murray  had 
been  there  the  day  before,  to  borrow  all  the  best  plans  relating  to 
the  Peninsular  War,  and,  consequently,  little  help  could  be  given 
to  me.  Now,  Captain  Mitchell's  drawings  were  made  by  him  after 
the  war,  by  order  of  the  government,  and  at  the  public  expense. 
He  remained  in  the  Peninsula  for  more  than  two  years  with  pay 
as  a  staff  officer,  his  extra  expenses  were  also  paid;t  he  was  attended 
constantly  by  two  Spanish  dragoons  as  a  protection,  and  the  whole 
mission  was  costly.  Never  was  money  better  laid  out,  for  I  believe 
no  topographical  drawings,  whether  they  be  considered  for  accu- 
racy of  detail,  perfection  of  manner,  or  beauty  of  execution,  ever 
exceeded  Mitchell's.  But  those  drawings  belong  to  the  public,  and 
were  merely  placed  in  Sir  George  Murray's  official  keeping.  I 
believe  they  are  still  in  his  possession,  and  it  would  be  well  if 

*  I  have  since  obtained  from  other  Bonrces  many  of  those  orders  of  movements, 
signed  Geoi^e  Murray,  and  addressed  to  the  generals  commanding  divisions. 
Bad  they  been  given  to  me  according  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  desire  when 
I  iirst  commenced  my  work,  they  would  have  f»aved  me  much  time,  much  ex- 
pense, and  much  labor ;  but  I  repeat  that  from  Sir  George  Murray,  and  from  him 
only,  I  have  met  with  hostility.  He  has  not  been  able  to  hurt  me,  but  I  take 
the  will  for  the  deed. 

t  About  five  thooaand  pounds. 

VOL.  T.— X  16* 
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some  member  of  parliament  were  to  ask  why  thej  are  thus  made 
the  property  of  a  private  man  ?* 

Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that,  in  the  coarse  of  my 
labors,  I  have  asked  information  of  many  persons  of  various  na- 
tions, even  of  Spaniards,  after  my  first  volume  was  published,  and 
when  the  unfavorable  view  I  took  of  their  exertions  was  known. 
And  frt>m  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  English,  French  and  Germans, 
whether  of  high  or  low  rank,  I  have  invariably  met  with,  the  great- 
est kindness,  and  found  an  eager  desire  to  aid  me.  Sir  Creoi^ 
Murray  only  has  thrown  obstacles  in  my  way ;  and  if  I  am  rightly 
informed  of  the  following  circumstance,  his  opposition  has  not  been 
confined  to  what  I  have  stated  above.  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller, 
purchased  my  first  volume  with  the  right  of  refusal  for  the  second 
volume.  When  the  latter  was  nearly  ready,  a  friend  informed  me 
that  he  did  not  think  Murray  would  purchase,  because  he  had  heard 
him  say  that  Sir  George  Murray  had  declared  it  was  not  "  The 
Book."  He  did  not  point  out  any  particular  error ;  but  it  was  not 
^  The  Book  ;"  meaning,  doubtless,  that  his  own  production,  when 
it  appeared,  would  be  *'  The  Book."  My  friend's  prognostic  was 
good.  I  was  offered  just  half  of  the  sum  given  for  the  first  volume. 
I  declined  it,  and  published  on  my  own  account ;  and  certainly  I 
have  had  no  reason  to  regret  that  Mr.  Murray  waited  for  "  The 
Book ;"  indeed,  he  has  since  told  me  very  frankly  that  he  had 
mistaken  his  own  interest  Now,  whether  three  articles  in  77ie 
Quarterly,  and  a  promise  of  more,t  be  a  tribute  paid  to  the  impor- 
tance of  "  My  Book,"  or  whether  they  be  the  puflf  preliminary  to 
"  The  Book,"  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  equally  bound  to  Mr.  Editor 
Lockhart  for  the  distinction,  and  only  wish  he  had  not  hired  such 
a  stumbling  sore-backed  hackney  for  the  work.  Quitting  this  di- 
gression, I  return  to  the  Review, 

My  topographical  ignorance  is  a  favorite  point  with  the  writer, 
and  he  mentions  three  remarkable  examples  on  the  present  occa- 
sion : — 1.  That  I  have  said  Oporto  is  built  in  a  hollow ;  2.  That 
I  have  placed  the  Barca  de  Avintas  only  three  miles  from  the 
Serra  Convent,  instead  of  nine  miles ;  3.  That  I  have  described  a 
ridge  of  land  near  Medellin  where  no  such  ridge  exists. 

These  assertions  are  all  hazarded,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
pass  current  with  those  who  know  no  better,  and  will  be  unnoticed 
by  those  who  do.     But  first  a  town  may  be  on  a  hill  and  yet  in  a 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Leader  did  pnt  the  question  in  the  house,  when 
Sir  George  Murray's  conduct  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  Lord  Howick, 
and  hi^  lordship's  ob:*ervation8  were  loudly  cheered.  Sir  George  is  now  publish- 
\ug  these  maps,  but  they  belong  to  the  public 

t  Another  has  uppeared  since,  but  1  have  not  read  it,  being  informed  that  it 
was  precisely  like  its  predecessors. 
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L0II0W.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  Lieutenant  Grodwin's  Atlas,*  or 
at  Gage's  Plan  of  Oporto,  or  at  Alvis'  Plan  of  that  city — all  tliree 
published  by  Mr.  Wyld  of  Charing  Cross — he  will  find  that  Oporto, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  situated  very  much  like  the  hot  wells  at 
Bristol,  is  built  partly  on  the  slopes  of  certain  heights,  partly  on 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  that  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  su- 
perior heights ;  and  that  consequently  my  description  of  it,  having 
relation  to  the  Bishop's  lines  of  defence  and  the  attack  of  the 
French  army,  is  militarily  correct  Again,  if  the  reader  will  take 
his  compasses  and  any  or  all  of  the  three  maps  above  mentioned,  be 
will  find  that  the  Barco  de  Avintas  is,  as  I  have  said,  just  three 
miles  from  the  Serra  Convent,  and  not  nine  miles  as  the  reviewer 
asserts.  Lord  Wellington's  despatch  called  it  four  miles  from 
Oporto^  but  there  is  a  bend  in  the  river  which  makes  the  distance 
greater  on  that  side. 

Such  being  the  accuracy  if  this  very  correct  topographical  critic 
upon  two  or  three  examples,  let  us  see  how  he  stands  with  respect 
to  the  third. 

Extracts  from  Marshal  Victoi^s  Official  report  and  Register  of  the 
Battle  of  MedeUin. 

^^  Medellin  is  situated  upon  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  To 
arrive  there,  a  handsome  stone-bridge  is  passed.  On  the  left  of 
the  town,  is  a  very  high  hill  {mamehn  tres  eleve),  which  command 
all  the  plain ;  on  the  right,  is  a  ridge  or  steppe  (rideau),  which 
forms  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana.  Two  roads  or  openings  (debou- 
ches) present  themselves  on  quitting  Medellin  ;  the  one  conducts  to 
Mingrabil,  the  other  to  Don  Benito.  They  traverse  a  vast  plain, 
bounded  by  a  ridge  (rtdeau),  which,  from  the  right  of  the  Ortigosa, 
is  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  Don  Benito,  and  Villa  Nueva  de  la 
Serena. "  .  .  .  "  The  ridge  which  confines  the  plain  of  Medellin 
has  many  rises  and  falls  (accidents  de  terrain)  more  or  less  appa- 
rent. It  completely  commands  (domine  parfaitement)  the  valley  of 
the  Guadiana,  and  it  was  at  the  foot  of  this  ridge  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry was  posted.  Not  an  infantry  man  was  to  be  seen ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  cavalry  made  us  believe  that  the  enemy's  army 
was  masked  behind  this  ridge  of  Don  Benito."  ..."  Favored  by 
this  ridge,  he  could  manoeuvre  his  troops  and  carry  them  upon  any 
point  of  the  line  he  pleased  without  being  seen  by  us." 

Now  "  rideau"  can  only  be  rendered,  with  respect  to  ground,  a 
iteppe  or  a  ridge ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  could  not  mean  a  steppe, 

*  ThiB  work  ha»  been  RiDce  dii^coiitiimed  by  IJeutennnt  Godwin,  in  conse- 
quence, as  lie  told  me,  of  foul  pluy  in  a  high  quarter,  where  he  least  expected  it, 
iu  truth,  where  1  uIbo  had  uiet  with  it. 
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since  the  Spanish  army  was  hidden  behind  it,  and  on  a  steppe  it 
would  have  been  seen.  Again,  it  must  have  been  a  high  ridge, 
because  it  not  onlj  perfectly  commanded  the  basin  of  the  Guadiana, 
overWking  the  steppe  which  formed  that  basin,  but  was  itself  not 
overlooked  hy  the  very  high  hill  on  the  left  of  Medellin.  What 
is  my  description  of  the  ground  ? — **  The  plain  on  the  side  of  Don 
Benito  was  bounded  by  a  high  ridge  of  land'* — mark,  reader,  not  a 
mountain  ridge — ^^  behind  which  Cuesta  kept  the  Spanish  infantry 
concealed,  showing  only  his  cavalry  and  guns  in  advance.*^  l]ere 
then  we  have  another  measure  of  value  for  the  reviewer's  topo- 
graphical pretensions. 

The  reference  to  French  military  reports  and  registers  has  not 
been,  so  far,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  reviewer;  and  yet 
he  rests  the  main  part  of  his  criticisms  upon  such  documents. 
Thus,  having  got  hold  of  the  divisional  register  of  Greneral  Heu- 
delet,  which  register  was  taken,  very  much  mutilated,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Soult  from  Oporto,  he  is  so  plated  with  his  acquisition  that 
he  hisses  and  cackles  over  it  like  a  goose  with  a  single  gosling. 
But  I  have  in  my  possession  the  general  report  and  register  of 
Soult's  army,  which  enables  me  to  show  what  a  very  little  callow 
bird  his  treasure  is.  And  first,  as  he  accuses  me  of  painting  the 
wretched  state  of  Soult's  army  at  St.  Jago,  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  Portugal,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a  false  coloring  to  the 
campaign,  I  will  extract  Soult's  own  account,  and  the  account  of 
Le  Noble,  historian  of  the  campaign,  and  ordonnateur  en  chef  or 
comptroller  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  army. 

Extract  from  SovJ^s  Official  Journal  of  the  Expedition  to  Portugal, 
dated  Lugo,  ZOth  May,  1809. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  enterprise  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  considering  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
the  shattered  and  exhausted  $tate  ("  delabrement  et  epuisement'*) 
of  the  *  corps  d'armee^  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  which 
it  could  dispose.  But  the  order  was  positive ;  it  was  necessary  to 
obey."  ..."  The  march  was  directed  upon  St.  Jago,  where  the 
troops  took  the  first  repose  it  had  been  possible  to  give  them  since 
they  quitted  the  Carrion  River  in  Castille."  ..."  Marshal  Soult 
rested  six  days  at  St.  Jago,  during  which  he  distributed  some 
shoes,  had  the  artillery  carriages  repaired  and  the  horso3  shod ; 
the  pare,  which  since  the  Carrion  had  not  been  seen,  now  came  up, 
and  with  it  some  ammunition  (which  had  been  prepared  at  Coruna,) 
together  with  various  detachments  that  the  previous  hardships  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  men  had  caused  to  remain  behind.  He 
would  have  prolonged  his  stay  until  the  end  of  February  because 
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he  could  not  hide  from  himself  that  his  troops  had  the  most  urgent 
need  of  it ;  but  his  operations  were  connected  with  the  Duke  of 
Belluno's,  &c.,  &c.,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  on  without 
regard  to  time  or  difficulties." 

Extract  from  Le  Nohys  History, 

"  The  army  was  without  money,  without  provision,  without 
clothing,  without  equipages,  and  the  men  (personnel)  belonging 
to  the  latter,  not  even  ordinarily  complete,  when  they  should  have 
been  doubled  to  profit  from  the  feeble  resources  of  the  country." 

Who  now  is  the  false  colorist  ?  But  what  can  be  expected  from 
a  writer  so  shameless  in  his  statements  as  this  reviewer?  Let 
the  reader  look  to  the  effrontery  with  which  he  asserts  that  I  have 
celebrated  Marshal  SouU  for  the  reduction  of  two  fortresses,  Ferrol 
and  Coruna,  which  were  not  even  defended,  whereas  my  whole 
passage  is  a  censure  upon  the  Spaniards  for  not  defending  them, 
and  without  one  word  of  praise  towards  the  French  marshal. 

To  return  to  General  Heudelet's  register.  The  first  notable 
discovery  from  this  document  is,  that  it  makes  no  mention  of  an 
action  described  by  me  as  happening  on  the  17th  of  February  at 
Ribadavia ;  and  therefore  the  reviewer  says  no  such  action  hap- 
pened, though  I  have  been  so  particular  as  to  mention  the  strength 
of  the  Spanish  position,  their  probable  numbers,  and  the  curious 
fact  that  twenty  priests  were  killed,  with  many  other  circumstances, 
all  of  which  he  contradicts.  Now  this  is  only  the  old  story  of 
"  the  hig  hook  which  contains  all  that  Sir  George  does  not  hnow^ 
For  first,  Heudelet's  register,  being  only  divisional,  would  not,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  take  notice  of  an  action  in  which  other  troops 
were  also  engaged,  and  where  the  commander-in-chief  was  present. 
But  that  the  action  did  take  place,  as  I  have  described  it,  and  on 
the  17th  February,  the  following  extracts  will  prove,  and  also  the 
futility  of  the  reviewer's  other  objections.  And  1  request  the 
reader,  both  now  and  always,  to  look  at  the  passages  quoted  from 
my  work,  in  the  work  itself*,  and  not  trust  the  garbled  extracts  of 
the  reviewer,  or  he  will  have  a  very  false  notion  of  my  meaning. 

Extract  from  Souk's  General  Report. 

^  The  French  army  found  each  day  greater  difficulty  to  subsist, 
and  the  Spanish  insurrection  feeling  itself  sustained  by  the 
approach  of  La  Romana's  corps,  organized  itself  in  the  province 
of.  Orense. 

"  The  insurrection  of  the  province  of  Orense,  directed  by  the 
monks  and  by  officers,  became  each  day  more  enterprising,  and 
extended  itself   to   the   quarters   of   General  La  Houssaye  at 
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Salvaterra.  It  wa$  $aid  the  corps  of  Ramana  was  at  Orense  (on 
disait  le  corps  de  Romana  a  Orense),  and  bis  advanced  guard  at 
Ribadavia* 

"Tbe  16tb  of  February  tbe  troops  commenced  their  march 
upon  Ribadavia. 

^  The  left  column,  under  General  Heudelet,  found  the  route 
intercepted  by  barricades  on  the  bridges  between  Franquiera  and 
Canizar ;  and  defended  besides  by  a  party  of  insurgents  eight 
hundred  strong.  The  brigade  Graindorge,  arriving  in  the  night, 
overthrew  them  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  pursued  them  to 
the  heights  of  Ribadavia,  where  they  united  themselves  with  a 
body  far  more  numerous,  Greneral  Heudelet  having  come  up 
with  the  re<»t  of  his  division,  and  being  sustained  by  Maransin's 
brigade  of  dragoons,  overthrew  the  enemy  and  killed  many. 
Twenty  monks  at  the  least  perished,  and  the  town  was  entered 
fighting. 

"  The  18th,  General  Heudelet  scoured  all  the  valley  of  the 
Avia,  where  three  or  four  thousand  insurgents  had  thrown  th  m- 
selves.  Maransin  followed  the  route  of  Rosamunde  chasing  all 
that  was  before  him." 

The  reviewer  farther  says  that,  with  my  habitual  inaccuracy  as 
to  dates,  I  have  concentrated  all  Soult's  division  at  Orense  on  the 
20th.  But  Soult  himself  says,  "The  19th,  Franceschi  and 
Heudelet  marched  upon  Orense,  and  seized  the  bridge,  l^he  20^, 
the  other  divisions  followed  the  movement  upon  Orense.'*  Here 
then,  besides  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  book,  containing  what  Sir 
George  does  not  know,  the  reviewer  has  only  proved  his  own 
habitual  want  of  truth. 

In  the  above  extracts  nothing  is  said  of  the  "  eight  or  ten  thoU' 
sand  Spaniards ;"  nothing  of  the  "  strong  i  ugged  hiW  on  which 
they  were  posted;  nothing  of  ^^  SouWs  presence  in  the  action P 
But  the  reader  will  find  all  these  particulars  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Victoires  et  Conguetes  des  Frangais,  and  in  Le  Noble's  History 
of  Souths  Campaign,  The  writers  in  each  work  were  present, 
and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  reviewer's  sneers,  and  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  notwithstanding  many  serious  errors  as  to 
the  projects  and  numbers  of  his  enemies,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
his  countrymen,  and  therefore  good  authority  for  those  operations 
on  his  own  side  which  he  witnessed.  Well,  Le  Noble  says  there 
were  15,000  or  20,000  insurgents  and  some  regular  troops  in  posi- 
tion, and  he  describes  that  position  as  very  rugged  and  strong, 
which  I  can  confirm,  having  marched  over  it  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  estimate  was  not  borne  out  by  Soult's  report. 
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I  set  the  Spaniards  down  at  8000  or  10,000,  grounding  my  esti- 
mate on  the  following  data:  1st.  Soult  says  that  800  men  fell 
back  on  a  body  far  more  numerous.  2d.  It  required  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  and  several  combinations  to  dislodge  them  from  an 
extensive  position.  3d  Three  or  four  thousand  fugitives  went  off 
by  one  road  only"  Finally,  the  expression  eight  or  ten  thousand 
showed  that  I  had  doubts. 

Let  us  proceed  with  Heudelet's  register.  In  my  History  it  is 
said  that  Soult  soflened  the  people's  feelings  by  kindness  and  by 
enforcing  strict  discipline.  To  disprove  this  the  reviewer  quotes, 
fix>m  Heudelet's  register,  statements  of  certain  excesses,  committed 
principally  by  the  light  cavalry,  and  while  in  actual  pursuit  of  the 
enemy— excesses,  however,  which  he  admits  that  Count  Heudelet 
blamed  and  rigorously  repressed,  thus  proving  the  truth  of  my 
statement  instead  of  his  own,  for  verily  the  slow-worm  is  strong 
within  him.  Yet  I  will  not  rely  upon  this  curious  stupidity  of  the 
reviewer.  I  will  give  absolute  authority  for  the  fact  that  Soult 
succeeded  in  soothing  the  people's  feeling,  begging  the  reader  to 
observe  that  both  Heudelet  and  my  History  speak  of  Soult's  stay 
at  Orense  immediately  after  the  action  at  Ribadavia. 

Extract  from  Sotd^s  General  Report. 

'*  At  this  period  the  prisoners  of  Romano! s  corps  (note,  the  re- 
viewer says  none  of  Bomana's  corps  were  there)  had  all  demanded 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  to  serve  lOng  Joseph.  The 
Spanish  general  himself  was  far  off  (^fort  eloigne).  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province  of  Orense  were  returning  to  their  houses, 
breaking  their  arms,  and  cursing  the  excitement  and  the  revolt 
which  Romana  had  fomented.  The  priests  even  encouraged  their 
submission,  and  offered  themselves  as  sureties.  Those  circum- 
stances appeared  favorable  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal.*' 

Animated  by  a  disgraceful  anxiety  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  Quarterly  Review  to  pander  to  the  bad  feelings  of 
mankind  by  making  the  vituperation  of  an  enemy  the  test  of 
patriotism,  this  critic  accuses  me  of  an  unnatural  bias,  and  an 
inclination  to  do  injustice  to  the  Spaniards,  because  I  have  not 
made  the  report  of  some  outrages,  committed  by  Soult's  cavalry,  the 
groundof  a  false  and  infamous  charge  against  the  whole  French  army 
and  French  nation.  Those  outrages,  which  I  did  notice,  and  which 
he  admits  himself  were  vigorously  repressed,  were  committed  by 
troops  in  a  country  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  arms,  where 
no  soldier  could  straggle  without  meeting  death  by  torture  and 
mutilation,  and,  finally,  where  the  army  Hved  from  day  to  day  on 
what  they  could  take  in  the  country.     I  shall  now  put  this  sort  of 
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logic  to  a  severe  test,  and  leave  the  reviewer's  patriots  to  settle 
the  matter  as  they  can.  That  is,  I  shall  give  from  Lord  Welling- 
ton's despatches,  through  a  series  of  years,  extracts  touching  the 
conduct  of  British  oflScers  and  soldiers  in  this  same  Peninsula, 
where  they  were  dealt  with,  not  as  enemies,  not  mutilated,  tor- 
tured, assassinated,  but  well  provided  and  kindly  treated. 

Sir  A.  Wellesl^y  to  Mr.  Villiers.      ' 

Extract,  May  1,  1809. — '*I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  a 
British  army  could  bear  neither  success  nor  failure,  and  I  have 
had  manifest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  the  first  of  its 
branches  in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  this  army.  They 
have  plundered  the  country  most  terribly." — "  They  have  plun- 
dered the  people  of  bullocks,  amongst  other  property,  for  what 
reason  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  except  it  be,  as  I  understand  Ls 
their  practice,  to  sell  them  to  the  people  again." 

Sir  Arthur  WelUsley  to  Lord  Gastlereagh,  May  31,  1809. 
"  The  army  behave  terribly  ill.  They  are  a  rabble  who  canno^ 
hear  success  more  than  Sir  John  Moore's  army  could  bear  failure. 
I  am  endeavoring  to  tame  them,  but  if  I  should  not  succeed  I  shall 
make  an  official  complaint  of  them  and  send  one  or  two  corps  home 
in  disgrace ;  they  plunder  in  all  directions." 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  to  Mr.  Villiers^  June  13,  1809. 
'^  It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  private  soldiers  has  been  wounded ; 
it  is  probable  that  all  three  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  peasan- 
try of  Martede ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  from  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  in  genend,  I  apprehend  that  the  peasants  may 
have  had  some  provocation  for  their  animosity  against  the  soldiers ; 
but  it  must  be  obvious  to  you  and  the  general,  that  these  effects 
of  their  animosity  must  be  discouraged  and  even  punished,  otherr 
wise  it  may  lead  to  consequences  fatal  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
country  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  army." 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  to  Colonel  Donkin,  June,  1809. 

"  I  trouble  you  now  upon  a  subject  which  has  given  me  the 
greatest  pain,  I  mean  the  accounts  which  I  receive  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  disorders  committed  by,  and  the  general  irregularity 
of  the and regiments." 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  to  Lord  Castlereaghy  June,  1809. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  irregularities  and  out- 
rages committed  by  the  troops.  They  are  never  out  of  the  sight 
of  their  officers,  I  may  almost  say  never  out  of  the  sight  of  thf 
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commanding  officers  of  the  regiments  and  the  general  officers  of 
the  army,  that  outrages  are  not  committed.*'  ..."  Not  a  post  or 
a  courier  comes  in,  not  an  officer  arrives  from  the  rear  of  the  army, 
that  does  not  bring  me  accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  the  sol- 
diers who  have  been  left  behind  on  the  march.  There  is  not  an 
outrage  of  any  description  which  has  not  been  committed  on  a  people 
who  have  unxfomdy  receivtd  us  as  friends,  by  soldiers  uho  never  yet 
for  one  m-  ment  suffered  the  slightest  want  or  the  smallest  privation." 
.  .  .  "  It  is  most  difficult  to  convict  any  prisoner  before  a  regimental 
court-martial,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  soldiers  have  little  regard 
to  the  oath  administered  to  them ;  and  the  officers  M'ho  are  sworn, 
"  well  and  truly  to  try  and  determine  according  to  evidence,  the 
matter  before  them,"  have  too  much  regard  to  the  strict  letter  of 
that  administered  to  them."  ..."  There  ought  to  be  in  the  British 
army  a  regular  provost  establishment."  ....  "All  the  foreign 
armies  have  such  an  establishment.  The  French  gendarmerie 
nationals  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  Mty  with  each  corps.  The 
Spaniards  have  their  police  militia  to  a  still  larger  amount.  Whila 
we  who  require  such  an  aid  more,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  than  any  other 
nali.n  of  Europe,  have  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  We  all  know  that  the  discipline  and  regularity  of  all  armies 
must  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  regimental  officers,  particularly 
subalterns.  I  may  order  what  I  please,  but  if  they  do  not  execute 
what  I  order,  or  if  they  execute  it  with  negligence,  I  cannot  expect 
that  British  soldiers  will  be  orderly  or  regular."  ..."  I  believe 
I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  convict  any  officer  of  doing  this 
description  of  duty  with  negligence,  more  particularly  as  he  is  to  be 
tried  by  others  probably  guilty  of  the  same  offence."  ..."  We 
are  an  excellent  army  on  parade,  an  excellent  one  to  fight,  but  we 
are  worse  than  an  enemy  in  a  country,  and  take  my  word  for  it  that 
either  defeat  or  success  would  dissolve  us." 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  Mr,  ViUiers,  Judy,  1809. 

"  We  must  have  some  general  rule  of  proceeding  in  cases  of 
criminal  outrages  of  British  officers  and  soldiers."  ..."  As  mat- 
ters are  now  conducted,  the  government  and  myself  stand  compli- 
menting each  other  while  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  murderer." 

Sir  Arthur  to  Lord  WeUealey,  August,  1809. 

"  But  a  starving  army  is  actually  worse  than  none.  The  soldiers 
lose  their  discipline  and  spirit ;  they  plunder  even  in  the  presence 
of  their  officers.  The  officers  arc  discontented  and  are  almost  as 
bad  as  the  men." 
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Sir  Aiihur  WeJhsley  to  Mr,  VtUiers,  September,  1809. 

"  In  respect  to  the  complaints  you  have  sent  me  of  the  conduct 
of  detachments,  they  are  only  a  repetition  of  others  which  I  receive 
every  day  from  all  quarters  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  I  can  only 
lament  my  inability  to  apply  any  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  our 
law  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  cannot  prevail  upon  govern- 
ment even  to  look  at  a  remedy;  secondly,  our  military  courts  hav- 
ing been  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  military 
discipline,  and  with  the  same  wisdom  which  has  marked  all  our 
proceedings  of  late  years  we  have  obliged  the  officers  to  swear  to 
decide  according  to  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  and  we 
have  obliged  the  witnesses  to  give  their  evidence  upon  oath,  the 
witnesses  being  in  almost  every  instance  common  soldiers  whose 
conduct  this  tribunal  was  constituted  to  control :  the  consequence  is, 
that  perjury  is  almost  as  common  an  offence  as  drunkenness  and 
plunder,*^ 

Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  ViUiers,  September,  1809. 

''  I  really  believe  that  more  plunder  and  outrage  have  been  com* 
mitted  by  this  army  than  by  any  other  thai  ever  was  in  theJieW 

Lord  WeUiiigton  to  Lord  Liverpool,  January,  1810. 

^'  I  am  concerned  to  tell  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  pains 
taken  by  the  general  and  other  officers  of  the  army  the  conduct 
of  the  soldiers  is  infamous.'*  ...  ^  At  this  moment  there  are  three 
general  courts-martial  sitting  in  Portugal  for  the  trial  of  soldiers 
guilty  of  wanton  murders,  (no  less  than  four  people  have  been 
killed  by  them  since  we  returned  to  Portugal,)  robberies,  thefis, 
robbing  convoys  under  their  charge,  &c.,  &c.  Perjury  is  as  com- 
mon as  robbery  and  murder." 

Lord  Wellington  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  forces,  1810. 

"  It  is  proper  I  should  inform  the  commander-in-chief  that  de- 
sertion is  not  the  only  crime  of  which  the  soldiers  of  the  army  have 
been  guilty  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  detachment  seldom 
marches,  particularly  if  under  the  command  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  (which  rarely  happens,)  that  a  murder  or  a  highway  rob- 
bery, or  some  act  of  outrage,  is  not  committed  by  the  British  sol- 
diers composing  it :  they  have  killed  eight  people  since  the  army 
returned  to  Portugal." 

Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  1810. 

.     "  Several  soldiers  have  lately  been  convicted  before  a  general 
court-martial  and  have  been  executed.'*  ..."  I  am  still  appro- 
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hensive  of  the  consequence  of  trying  them  in  any  nice  operation 
before  the  enemy,  for  they  really  forget  everything  when  plunder 
or  wine  is  within  reach." 

Lord  Wellington  to  Sir  S.  Cotton^  1810. 

"  I  have  read  complaints  from  different  quarters  of  the  conduct 
of  the  hussars  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  country."  ..."  It 
has  gone  so  far,  that  they  (the  people)  have  inquired  whether 
they  might  kill  the  Germans  in  our  service  as  well  as  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French." 

Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpooly  Mag,  1812. 

"  The  outrages  committed  by  the  British  soldiers  have  been  so 
enormousj  and  they  have  produced  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  country  so  injurious  to  the  cause,  and  likely  to  be  so 
injurious  to  the  army  itself,  that  I  request  your  lordship's  early 
attention  to  the  subject." 

Many  more  extracts  I  could  give,  but  let  us  now  see  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  French  towards  men  who  did  not  murder  and 
mutilate  prisoners : — 

Lord  Wellington  to  Sir  IT,  Wcllesleg,  August,  1810. 

"  Since  I  have  commanded  the  troops  in  this  country  I  have 
always  treated  the  French  officers  and  6oldiei*s  who  have  been 
made  prisoners  with  the  utmost  humanity  and  attention ;  and  in 
numerous  instances  I  have  saved  their  lives.  The  only  motive 
which  I  have  had  for  this  conduct  has  been,  that  they  might  treat 
our  officers  and  soldiers  well  who  might  fall  into  their  hands ;  and 
I  must  do  the  French  the  justice  to  say  that  they  have  been  uni- 
versally well  treated,  and  in  recent  instances  the  wou/tded  prisoners 
of  the  British  army  have  been  taken  care  of  before  the  wounded  of 
the  French  army." 

Lord  Wellington  to  Admired  Berkeley,  October,  1810. 

"  I  confess,  however,  that  as  the  French  treat  well  the  prisoners 
whom  they  take  from  us  and  the  Portuguese  treat  their  prisoners 
exceedingly  ill,  particularly  in  point  of  food,  I  should  prefer  an 
arrangement,  by  which  prisonei*s  who  have  once  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  provost  marshal  of  the  British  ai*my  should  avoid 
falling  under  the  care  of  any  officer  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment." 

Having  thus  displayed  the  conduct  of  the  British  army,  as  de- 
scribed by  its  own  general  through  a  series  of  years ;  and  having 
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also  from  the  same  authority,  shown  the  humane  treatment  Eng- 
lish officers  and  soldiers,  when  they  happened  to  be  made  prisoners, 
experienced  from  the  French,  I  demand  of  any  man  with  a  parti- 
cle of  honor,  truth  or  conscience  in  his  composition, — of  any  man^ 
in  fine,  who  is  not  at  once  a  knave  and  fool,  whether  these  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  British  troops  upon  a  friendly  people  can  be 
suppressed,  and  the  outrages  of  French  soldiers  against  implacable 
enemies  enlarged  upon  with  justice?  Whether  it  is  right  and 
decent  to  impute  relentless  ferocity,  atrocious  villany,  to  the  whole 
French  army,  and  stigmatize  the  whole  French  nation  for  the 
excesses  of  some  bad  soldiers,  prating  at  the  same  time  of  the 
virtue  of  England  and  the  excellent  conduct  of  her  troops ;  and 
this  too  in  the  face  of  Wellington's  testimony  to  the  kindness  with 
which  they  treated  our  men,  and  in  the  face  also  of  his  express 
declaration  (see  letter  to  Lord  Wellesley,  26th  January,  1811,) 
that  the  majority  of  the  French  solders  were  "  sobery  well  diaposed, 
amenable  to  order,  and  in  some  degree  educated."  But  what  intole- 
rable injustice  it  would  be  to  stigmatize  either  nation  for  military 
excesses  which  are  common  to  all  armies  and  to  all  wars ;  and 
^hen  I  know  that  the  general  characteristic  of  the  British  and 
French  troops  alike,  is  generosity,  bravery,  humanity,  and  honor. 
And  am  I  to  be  acx^used  of  an  unnatural  bias  against  the 
Spaniai*ds  because  I  do  not  laud  them  for  running  away  in  battle ; 
because  I  do  not  express  my  admiration  of  their  honor  in  assassin- 
ating men  whom  they  dared  not  face  in  fight ;  because  I  do  not 
commend  their  humanity  for  mutilating,  torturing,  and  murdering 
their  prisoners  !  I  have  indeed  heard  of  a  British  officer,  a  chief 
of  the  stafi",  who,  afler  the  battle  of  Talavera,  looked  on  with 
apparent  satisfaction  at  a  Spaniard  beating  a  wounded  French- 
man's brains  out  with  a  stone,  and  even  sneered  at  the  indignant 
emotion  and  instant  interference  of  my  informant  Such  an  ad- 
venture I  have  heard  of,  yet  there  are  few  such  cold-blooded  men 
in  the  British  army.  But  what  have  I  said  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  my  History  without  sustaining  it  by  irrefra- 
gable testimony  ?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing !  I  have  quoted 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  every  person  of  note,  French  and 
English,  who  had  to  deal  with  them ;  nay,  I  have  in  some  instances 
supported  my  opinion  by  the  declaration  even  of  Spanish  generals. 
I  have  brought  forward  the  testimony  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  of  Sir  John  Cradock,  of  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Mr. 
Frere,  of  Greneral  Graham,  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  of  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  of  Lord  Collingwood,  of  Sir  Edward  Codruigton, 
and  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  and  a  crowd  of  officers  of  inferior  rank. 
Lastly,  I  have  produced  the  testhnony  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  j 
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and  I  will  now  add  more  proofs  that  his  opinion  of  the  Spanish 
character  coincides  with  that  expressed  in  my  History. 

Extracts  from  Lord  WeUingtorCs  Correspondence,  1809. 

'*  I  come  now  to  another  topic,  which  is  one  of  serious  considera- 
tion. ..."  That  is  the  frequent,  I  ought  to  say  constant  and 
shameful  misbehavior  of  the  Spanish  troops  before  the  enemy ;  we 
in  England  never  hear  of  their  defeats  and  flights,  but  I  have  heard 
of  Spanish  officers  telling  of  nineteen  and  twenty  actions  of  the  de- 
scription of  that  at  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo.  .  .  .  "  In  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  in  which  the  Spanish  army  with  very  trifling  exceptions 
was  not  engaged,  whole  corps  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran  off 
in  my  presence  when  they  were  neither  attacked  nor  threatened 
with  an  attack,  but  frightened  I  believe  by  their  own  fire."  •  .  . 
•'  I  have  found,  upon  inquiry,  and  from  experience,  the  instances 
cf  the  misbehavior  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  be  so  numerous  and 
those  of  their  good  behavior  to  be  so  few,  that  I  must  conclude 
that  they  are  troops  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon." 

"  The  Spanish  cavalry  are  I  believe  nearly  entirely  without  dis- 
cipline ;  they  are  in  general  well  clothed,  armed  and  accoutred,  and 
remarkably  well  mounted,  and  their  horses  are  in  good  condition ; 
but  I  never  heard  anybody  pretend  that  in  one  instance  they  have 
behaved  as  soldiers  ought  to  do  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy." 
.  .  .  "  In  respect  to  that  great  body  of  all  armies — 1  mean  the 
infaditry — it  is  lamentable  to  see  how  bad  that  of  the  Spaniards 
is."  .  .  .  "  It  is  said  that  sometimes  they  behave  well ;  though 
I  acknowledge  I  have  never  seen  them  behave  otherwise  than  ill." 
.  .  .  "  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  officers  of  the  Spanish 
army ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  when  a  nation  has  devoted 
itself  to  war,  as  this  nation  has  by  the  measures  it  has  adopted  in 
the  last  two  years,  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  any  one 
branch  of  the  military  profession  by  any  individual."  .  .  . 
*'I  cannot  say  that  they  do  anything  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
with  the  exception  of  running  away  and  assembling  again  in  a  state 
of  nature." 

"The  Spaniards  have  neither  numbers,  efficiency,  discipline, 
bravery  or  arrangement  to  carry  on  the  contest.*' 

UxtractSy  1810. 

"  The  misfortune  throughout  the  war  has  been  that  the  Spaniards 
are  of  a  disposition  too  sanguine ;  they  have  invariably  expected 
only  success  in  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  had  adopted 
no  measures ;  they  have  never  looked  to  or  prepared  for  a  length- 
ened contest;   and  all  those,  or  nearly  all  who  have  had  any- 
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thing  to  do  with  them,  have  imbibed  the  same  spirit  and  the  sam« 
sentiments." 

''  Those  who  see  the  difficulties  attending  all  communications 
with  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  are  aware  how  litttle  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  upon  them,  and  that  they  depend  entirely 
upon  us  for  everything,  will  be  astonished  that  with  so  small  a 
force  as  I  have  I  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  myself  so 
long  in  this  country. 

^'  The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  the  same  throughout 
the  war ;  they  have  never  been  equal  to  the  adoption  of  any  solid 
plan,  or  to  the  execution  of  any  system  of  steady  resistance  to  the 
enemy  by  which  their  situation  might  be  gradually  improved. 
The  leading  people  amongst  them  have  invariably  deceived  the 
lower  orders ;  and  instead  of  making  them  acquainted  with  their 
real  situation,  and  calling  upon  them  to  make  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  which  were  necessary  even  for  their  defence,  they  have 
amused  them  with  idle  stories  of  imaginary  successes,  with  vision- 
ary plans  of  offensive  operations  which  those  who  offer  them  for 
consideration  know  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  executing, 
and  with  hopes  of  driving  the  French  out  of  the  Peninsula  by 
some  unlooked-for  good.  The  consequence  is,  that  no  event  is 
provided  for  in  time,  every  misfortune  is  doubly  felt,  and  the 
people  will  at  last  become  fatigued  with  the  succession  of  their 
disasters  which  common  prudence  and  foresight  in  their  leaders 
would  have  prevented." 

Wellington  to  Sir  H.  WeUeshy,  1810. 

^  In  order  to  show  you  how  the  Spanish  armies  are  going  on,  I 
enclose  you  a  report  which  Sir  William  Beresford  has  received 
from  General  Madden,  the  officer  commanding  the  brigade  of  Por- 
tuguese cavalry  in  £stremadura.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  not 
one  word  in  this  letter  that  is  not  true.  Yet  these  are  the  soldiers 
who  are  to  heat  the  French  oiU  of  the  Peninsula  !  !  1 1 

"  There  is  no  remedy  for  these  evils,  excepting  a  vigorous  system 
of  government,  by  which  a  revenue  of  some  kind  or  other  can  be 
raised  to  pay  and  find  resources  for  an  army  in  which  discipline 
can  be  established.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  rooting  out  the  French 
or  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  any  other  manner.  Indeed,  if  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  the  guerillas  and  by  the  Spanish  armies, 
and  the  expense  incurred  by  maintaining  the  French  armies,  are 
calculated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  will  be  much  cheaper  for  the 
country  to  maintain  80,000  or  100,000  regular  troops  in  the  tield. 

''  But  the  Spanish  nation  will  not  sit  down  soberly  and  work  to 
produce  an  effect  at  a  future  period.     Their  courage^  and  even  ihei'* 
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activity  is  of  a  passive  nature,  it  must  he  forced  upon  them  hy  the 
necessity  of  their  circumstances  and  is  never  a  matter  of  choice  or  of 
foresight^ 

Wellington  to  Lord  Welleshy,  1810. 
'*  There  is  neither  subordination  nor  discipline  in  the  army,  either 
amongst  oflicers  or  soldiers ;  and  it  is  not  even  attempted  (as,  indeed, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt)  to  establish  either.  It  has  in  my 
opinion  been  the  cause  of  the  dastardly  condvjct  which  we  have  so 
frequently  witnessed  in  Spanish  troops,  and  they  have  become  odious 
to  the  country.  The  peaceable  inhabitantSy  mwih  as  they  detest  and 
suffer  from  the  French,  almost  wish  for  the  establishment  of  Joseph's 
government  to  be  protected  from  the  outrages  of  their  own  troops*' 

WeUington  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  Dec,  1810. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  Spaniards  will  bring  us  all  to  shame  yet. 
It  is  scandalous  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  and  having  been 
more  than  a  year  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  having  sustained  no 
loss  of  importance  since  the  battle  of  Ocana,  they  should  now  be 
depending  for  the  safety  of  Cadiz — the  seat  of  their  government — 
upon  having  one  or  two,  more  or  less,  British  regiments ;  and  that 
after  having  been  shut  in  for  ten  months,  they  have  not  prepared 
the  works  necessary  for  their  defence,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  General  Graham  and  the  British  officers  on  the 
danger  of  omitting  them. 

"  The  Cortes  appear  to  suffer  under  the  national  disease  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  the  other  authorities — ihcU  is,  boasting  of  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Spanish  nation  till  they  are  seriously  con- 
vinced they  are  in  no  danger,  and  then  sitting  down  quietly  and  in- 
dulging  their  national  indolence.*' 

Wellington  to  Gfenercd  Graham,  1811. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  throughout  this  expedition  (Ba- 
rosa),  is  precisely  the  same  as  I  have  ever  observed  it  to  be.  They 
march  the  troops  night  and  day  without  provisions  or  rest,  and 
abuse  everybody  who  proposes  a  moment's  delay  to  afford  either  ^-o 
the  famished  and  fatigued  soldiers.  They  reach  the  enemy  in  such 
a  state  a&  to  be  unable  to  make  any  exertion  or  to  execute  any 
plan,  even  if  any  plan  had  been  formed ;  and  thus,  when  the  mo- 
ment of  action  arrives,  they  are  totally  incapable  of  movement,  and 
they  stand  by  to  see  their  allies  destroyed,  and  afterwards  abuse 
them  because  they  do  not  continue,  unsupported,  exertions  to  which 
human  nature  is  not  equal."* 

*  That  very  successful  Spanish  general  aud  very  temperate  English  politician, 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  pronounces  all  such  animadversions  upon  the  Spanish  ar- 
Viies  to  be  **  a  most  aeplorabie  defect  in  a  Metorkm^  and  the  reevU  of  vwlent  par" 
UailUiet?^    1  dare  to  aay  the  tSpauiurda  will  agree  with  him. 
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So  much  for  Wellington's  opinion  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  and 
statesmen ;  let  us  now  hear  him  as  to  the  Spanish  generals  : — 

1809. — ^^  Although  the  Duque  de  Albuquerque  isa  prone  by  many, 
amongst  others  by  Whittingham  and  Frere,  you  will  find  him  out. 
I  think  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  the  best  I  have  seen  of  the 
Spaniards.  I  doubt  his  talents  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  he  is 
certainly  a  sensible  man,  and  has  seen  much  of  the  world." 

Now,  reader,  the  following  is  the  character  given  to  Romana  in 
ray  History :  compare  it  with  the  above : — 

^  Romana  was  a  man  of  talent,  quickness^  and  information,  but 
disqualified  by  nature  for  military  command."  And  again,  speaking 
of  his  death,  I  say :  "  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  of  quick  parts, 
although  deficient  in  military  talent.  His  death  was  a  great  loss." 
If  the  expi*essions  are  more  positive  than  Wellington's,  it  is  because 
this  was  the  duke's  first  notion  of  the  marquis  ;  he  was  more  posi- 
tive afterwards,  and  previous  circumstances  unknown  to  him,  and 
after  circumstances  known  to  him,  gave  me  a  right  to  be  more 
decided.  The  following  additional  proofs,  joined  to  those  already 
given  in  my  former  reply,  must  suffice  for  the  present.  Sir  John 
Moore,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says :  *^  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Romana 
is  a  shuffler."  And  Mr.  Stuart,  the  British  envoy,  writing  about 
tlie  same  period  to  General  Doyle  to  urge  the  advance  of  Palafbx 
and  Infantado,  says :  ^'  I  know  that  Romana  has  not  supported  the 
British  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  has  left  our  army  to  act 
alone  when  he  might  have  supported  it  with  a  tolerably  efficient 
force." 

In  1812,  during  the  siege  of  Burgos,  Mr.  Sydenham,  expressing 
Lord  Wellington's  opinions,  after  saying  that  Welhngton  declared 
he  had  never  met  with  a  really  able  man  in  Spain,  while  in  Por- 
tugal he  had  found  several,  proceeds  thus : — 

^^  It  is  indeed  clear  to  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  Spain,  that  the  Spaniards  are  incapable  of  form' 
ing  either  a  good  government  or  a  good  armg."  ..."  With 
respect  to  the  army  there  are  certainly  in  Spain  abundant  materi- 
als for  good  common  soldiers.  But  where  is  one  general  of  even 
moderate  skill  and  talents  ?  I  know  nothing  of  Lacy  and  Sars- 
field,  but  assuredly  a  good  general  is  not  to  be  found  amongst 
Castanos,  Ballesteros,  Palacios,  Mendizabel,  Santocildes,  Abadia, 
Duque  del  Parque,  La  Pena,  Elio,  Mahy,  or  Joseph  O'DonneL" 
.     .     .     "  You  cannot  make  yood  officers  in  Spain." 

1£  to  this  the  reader  will  add  what  I  have  set  forth  in  my  His- 
tory about  Vives,  Imas,  Contreras,  Campo  Verde,  Cuesta,  and 
Areyasaga,  and  that  he  is  not  yet  satisfied,  I  can  still  administer 
to  his  craving.     In  1809  Wellington  spe^s  with  dread  of  ^Jio* 
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mands  cormorants  flying  into  Portugal,^^  and  says,  "  that  foolish 
fellow  the  Duque  del  J'arqtie  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  his 
corps  destroyed  on  the  frontier."     Again  : — 

'*  The  Duque  del  Parque  has  advanced,  because,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequences,  the  Spaniards  always  think  it  necessary  to 
advance  when  their  front  is  clear  of  an  enemy." 

"  There  never  was  anything  like  the  madness^  the  imprudence^ 
and  the  presumption  of  the  Spanish  officers  in  the  way  they  risk 
their  corps,  knowing  that  the  national  vanity  will  prevent  them 
from  withdrawing  them  from  a  situation  of  danger,  and  that  if 
attacked  they  must  be  totally  destroyed.  A  retreat  is  the  only 
chance  of  safety  for  the  Duque  del  Parque's  corps ;  but  instead 
of  making  it  he  calls  upon  you  for  cavalry."  ..."  I  have 
ordered  magazines  to  be  prepared  on  the  Douro  and  Mondego 
to  assist  in  providing  these  vagabonds  if  they  should  retire  into 
Portugal,  which  I  hope  they  will  do  as  their  only  chance  of  sal- 
vation." 

Again  in  1811,  defending  himself  from  an  accusation  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  h6  had  caused  the  loss  of-  Valencia,  he  says, 
"  the  misfortunes  of  Valencia  are  to  be  attributed  to  Blake's  igno' 
ranee  of  his  profession  and  to  Mahy^s  cowardice  and  treachery r 

Now  if  any  passage  in  my  History  can  be  pointed  out  more  dis- 
paraging to  the  Spaniards  than  the  expressions  of  Lord  Wellington 
and  the  other  persons  quoted  above,  1  am  content  to  be  charged 
with  an  "  unnatural  bias"  against  that  people.  But  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  it  is  clear  that  the  reviewer  has  proved,  not  my  unnatu- 
ral bias  to  the  French,  but  his  own  natural  bias  to  calumny.  He 
has  indeed  a  wonderful  aversion  to  truth,  for  close  under  his  eye, 
in  my  volume  which  he  was  then  reviewing,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  and  there  are  many  of  a  like  tendency  in  my  work  relative 
to  the  Spaniards,  all  of  which  he  leaves  unnoticed. 

*^  Under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  that  the  peasantry 
could  be  rendered  energetic  soldiers,  and  they  certainly  were  not 
active  supporters  of  their  country's  cause ;  but  uciih  a  wonderful 
constancy  they  suffered  for  it,  enduring  fatigue  and  sickness,  nor 
kedness  and  famine  with  patience,  and  displaying  in  aU  their 
actions  and  in  all  their  sentiments  a  distinct  and  powerful  national 
character.  This  constancy  and  the  iniquity  of  the  usurpation,  hal' 
lowed  their  efforts  in  despite  of  their  ferocity,  and  merits  respect^ 
though  the  vices  and  folly  of  the  juntas  and  the  leading  men  ren- 
dered the  effect  nugatory." — History. 

I  would  stop  here,  but  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the 
interests  of  society  require  that  I  should  thoroughly  expose  this 
reviewer.     Let  the  reader  therefore  mark  his  reasoning  upOn 
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Soult's  government  of  Oporto  and  the  intrigae  of  the  Anti  Brch 
ganza  party.  Let  him  however  look  first  at  the  whole  statement 
of  these  matters  in  my  booky  and  not  trust  the  garbled  extracts 
made  by  the  reviewer.  Let  him  observe  how  Heudelet's  expedi- 
tion to  Tuy  is  by  this  shameless  writer,  at  one  time  made  to 
appear  as  if  it  took  place  after  Soult  had  received  the  deputations 
and  addresses  calling  for  a  change  of  dynasty ;  and  this  to  show 
that  no  beneficial  effect  had  been  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
people,  as  I  had  asserted,  and  of  which  I  shall  presently  give 
ample  proof.  How  at  another  time  this  same  expedition  of  Heu- 
delet  is  used  as  happening  before  the  arrival  of  the  addresses  and 
deputations,  with  a  view  to  show  that  Soult  had  labored  to  procure 
those  addresses,  a  fact  which,  far  from  denying,  I  had  carefully 
noticed.  Let  him  mark  how  an  expression  in  my  History, 
namely,  that  Soult  was  unprepared  for  one  effect  of  his  own  vigor- 
ous conduct,  has  been  perverted,  for  the  purpose  of  deceit ;  and  all 
this  with  a  spirit  at  once  so  malignant  and  stupid,  that  the  reviewer 
is  unable  to  see  that  the  garbled  extracts  he  gives  from  Heudelet's 
and  Riccard's  registers,  not  only  do  not  contradict  but  absolutely 
confiim  the  essential  point  of  my  statement 

Certainly  Soult  was  not  unprepared  for  the  submission  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  French  arms,  because  it  was  the  object  and  bent 
of  his  invasion  to  make  them  so  submit.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  that  submission  of  which  Heudelet  and  Riccard 
speak,  and  the  propo^^ai  coming  from  the  Portuguese  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  and  independent  dynasty;  a  still  greater 
difference  between  that  and  offering  the  crown  to  Soult  himself; 
and  it  was  this  last  which  the  word  **  unprepared  "  referred  to  in  my 
History.  So  far  from  thinking  or  saying  that  Soult  was  unpre- 
pared for  the  deputations  and  addresses,  I  have  expressly  said,  tliat 
he  '*  encouraged  tlie  design,"  that  he  **  acted  with  great  dexterity," 
and  I  called  the  whole  aif'air  an  *'  intrigue."  But  if  1  had  said  tliat 
he  was  unprepared  for  the  whole  affair,  it  would  have  been  correct 
in  one  sense.  He  was  unprepared  to  accede  to  the  extent  of  the 
Anti-Braganza  party's  views.  He  had  only  received  authority 
from  his  sovereign  to  conquer  Portugal,  not  to  establish  a  new  and 
independent  dynasty,  placing  a  French  prince  upon  the  throne ; 
still  less  to  accept  that  throne  for  himself.  These  were  dangerous 
matters  to  meddle  with,  under  such  a  monarch  as  Napoleon ;  but 
the  weakness  of  Soult's  military  position  knade  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  catch  at  every  aid,  and  it  would  have  been  a  proof  that  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  only  a  common  man,  and  unsuited  for  the 
great  affairs  confided  to  his  charge  if  he  had  rejected  such  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  his  military  operations ;  wisely,  tlierefore,  and  even 
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magnanimously  did  he  encourage  the  Anti-Braganza  party,  drawing 
all  the  military  benefit  possible  from  it,  and  trusting  to  Napoleon's 
sagacity  and  grandeur  of  soul  for  his  justification.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken  in  either.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  all  this  must 
appear  very  strange  to  Quarterly  reviewers  and  parasites,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  confined  to  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  sentiments  of  patrons,  rich  and  powerful,  but  equally  with 
themselves  incapable  of  true  greatness  and  therefore  always  ready 
to  ridicule  it. 

The  facts  stand  thus.  Heudelet's  expedition  through  the  Entre 
Minho  e  JDouro  took  place  between  the  5th  of  April  and  the  27th 
of  that  month,  and  the  country  people  being  then  in  a  state  of  exas- 
peration, opposed  him  vehemently ;  in  my  History,  the  combats  he 
sustained  are  mentioned,  and  it  is  said  that  previous  to  the  Antt- 
Bruganza  intrigue  the  horrible  warfare  of  assassinations  had  been 
carried  on  with  infinite  activity.  But  the  intrigue  of  the  malcon- 
tents was  not  completed  until  the  end  of  April,  and  the  good  effect 
of  it  on  the  military  operations  was  not  apparent  until  May,  conse- 
quently could  not  have  been  felt  by  Heudelet  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  In  my  History,  the  difference  of  time  in  these  two  affairs 
is  expressly  marked,  inasmuch  as  I  say  that  in  treating  of  the  in- 
trigue I  have  anticipated  the  chronological  order  of  events.  Truly  ' 
if  Mr.  Lockhart  has  paid  for  this  part  of  the  review  as  criticism, 
Mr.  Murray  should  disallow  the  unfair  charge  in  his  accounts. 

1  shall  now  give  two  extracts  from  Soult's  general  report,  before 
quoted,  in  confirmation  of  my  statements  : — 

*'  Marshal  Soult  was  led  by  necessity  to  favor  the  party  of  the 
malcontents,  which  he  found  already  formed  in  Portugal  when  he 
arrived.  He  encouraged  them,  and  soon  that  party  thought  itself 
strong  enough  in  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  DourOy  to  propose 
to  the  mai^hal  to  approve  of  the  people  declaring  for  the  deposition 
of  the  house  of  Braganza,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
should  be  asked  to  name  a  prince  of  his  family  to  reign  in  Portugal. 
In  a  political  view.  Marshal  Soult  could  not,  without  express  au- 
thority, permit  such  a  proceeding,  and  he  could  not  ask  for  such 
authority,  having  lost  his  own  communication  with  France,  and 
being  without  news  of  the  operations  of  any  of  the  other  corps 
which  were  to  aid  him ;  but  considered  in  a<nilitary  point  of  view, 
the  pix>position  took  another  character.  Marshal  Soult  there  saw 
the  means  of  escaping  from  his  embarrassments,  and  he  seized 
them  eagerly,  certain  that  whatever  irregularity  there  was  in  his 
proceedings  ultimate  justice  would  be  done  to  him." 

"  These  dispositions  produced  a  remarkable  change,  tranquillity 
was  re-established,  and  in  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro 
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the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  labors,  supplied  the  markets,  and 
/nmiliarized  themselves  with  the  idea  of  an  approaching  change." 
— ^  Marshal  Soult  received  numerous  deputations  of  the  clergj  to 
thank  him  for  his  attentions,  and  for  the  order  which  he  had  res- 
tored. Before  this,  no  Frenchman  could  straggle  without  being 
mutilated  and  killed.  The  Portuguese,  believing  that  it  was  glo- 
rious and  grateful  to  Grod  to  do  all  the  mischief  possible  to  the 
army,  had  perpetrated  the  most  dreadful  horrors  on  the  wretched 
soldiers  who  fell  into  their  hands." 

It  would  be  too  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  the  reader  to  conti- 
nue thus  following  the  reviewer  step  by  step.  Wherefore,  neglect- 
ing liis  farrago  about  the  principles  of  war,  and  his  application  of 
them  to  show  the  error  of  my  statement,  viz.,  "  that  in  a  strategic 
point  of  view,  it  was  better  to  attack  Victor,  but  especial  reasons 
led  Sir  Arthur  to  fall  upon  Soult,**  I  proceed  to  lay  Sir  Arthur's 
own  statement  before  the  reader,  and  leave  him  to  compare  it  with 
mine. 

Lisbon,  April  24,  1809. 
"  I  intend  to  move  towards  Soult  and  attack  him,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  make  any  arrangement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abrantes, 
which  can  give  me  any  security  for  the  safety  of  this  place  during 
my  absence  to  the  northward. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  I  should  not  do  more 
good  to  the  general  cause  by  combining  with  Greneral  Cuesta  in  an 
operation  against  Victor ;  and  I  believe  I  should  prefer  the  last  if 
Soult  was  not  in  possession  of  a  part  of  this  country  very  fertile  in 
resources,  and  of  the  town  of  Oporto,  and  if  to  concert  the  operations 
with  Cuesta  would  not  take  time  which  might  be  profitably  em- 
l»loyed  in  operations  against  Soult.  I  think  it  probable,  however, 
that  Soult  will  not  remain  in  Portugal  when  I  shall  pass  the 
Mondego.  If  he  does  I  shall  attack  him.  If  he  should  retirt,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  common 
cause  that  we  should  remain  upon  the  defensive  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  and  act  vigorously  in  co-operation  with  Cuesta  against 
Victor." 

"  An  operation  against  Victor  is  attended  by  these  advantages — 
if  successful  it  effectually  relieves  Seville  and  Lisbon,  and  in  case 
affairs  should  take  sifth  a  turn  as  to  enable  the  King's  ministers  to 
make  another  great  effort  for  the  relief  of  Spain,  the  corps  under 
my  command  in  Portugal  will  not  be  removed  to  such  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  operation  as  to  render  its  co-operation  impos- 
sible ;  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  effect  of  a  great  effort  made  by 
a  combined  and  concentrated  force." 

The  assertion  of  the  reviewer  that  I  have  overrated  Cuesta's 
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force,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  19,000  infantry  and  1500  cavalry, 
instead  of  30,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  as  I  have  stated  it  to 
be,  and  that  consequently  the  greatest  numbers  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Victor,  is  one  of  those  curious  examples  of 
elaborate  misrepresentation  in  which  this  writer  abounds.  For 
first,  admitting  that  Cuesta  had  only  20,000  men.  Sir  Arthur  would 
have  brought  24,000  to  aid  him,  and  Victor  had  only  30,000.  The 
allies  would  then  have  had  double  the  number  opposed  to  Soult. 
But  the  pith  of  the  misrepresentation  lies  in  this,  that  the  re- 
viewer has  taken  Cuesta's  account  of  his  actual  force  on  the  23d 
of  April,  and  suppresses  the  facts,  that  reinforcements  were  con- 
tinually pouring  in  to  him  at  that  time,  and  that  he  actually  did 
advance  against  Victor  with  rather  greater  numbers  than  those 
stated  by  me. 

PROOFS. 

&r  Arthur  to  Lord  Gastlereagh,  April  24,  1809. 

'^  Cuesta  is  at  Llerena,  collecting  a  force  again,  which  it  is  said 
will  soon  be  25,000  infantry  and  6000  cavaliy." 

To  General  Mackenzie,  May  1,  1809, 

**  They  (Victor's  troops)  have  in  their  front  a  Spanish  army  with 
General  Cuesta  at  Llerena,  which  army  was  defeated  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  has  since  been  i-einforced  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  menV  ..."  They  will  be  attacked  by  Cuesta,  who 
is  receiving  reinforcements P 

Mr*  Frere  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Seville,  May  4. 

*•  We  have  here  3000  cavalry,  considered  as  part  of  the  army 
of  Estremadura  (under  Cuesta).  Cuesta  has  with  him  4000 
cavalry." 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  June  17,  1809. 

"  We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  army  con- 
sisted of  about  27,000,  of  which  7000  were  cavalry ;  and  the  com- 
bined British  and  Portuguese  force  which  I  was  in  hopes  I  should 
have  been  enabled  to  march  upon  this  expedition  would  have 
amounted  to  about  24,000  men.** 

To  Lord  Wellesley,  August  8,  1809. 

"  The  army  of  Cuesta,  which  crossed  the  Tagus  thirty-six  or 
thirty-eight  thousand  Hrong,  does  not  now  consist  of  30,000." 

Extract  from  a  Memoir  by  Sir  A,  Wellesley,  1809. 

"  The  Spanish  army  under  General  Cuesta  had  been  reinforced 
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toifh  cavalry  and  infant7y^  and  had  been  refitted  with  extraordinary 
celerity  after  the  action  of  Medellin." 

All  the  reyiewer^s  remarks  about  Cuesta's  numbers,  and  about 
the  unfordable  nature  of  the  Tagus,  are  a  reproduction  of  mis- 
representations and  4>bjections  before  exposed  and  refuted  bj  me 
in  mj  controversy  with  Marshal  Beresford ;  but  as  it  is  now 
attempted  to  support  them  by  garbled  extracts  from  better  autho- 
rities, I  will  again  and  completely  expose  and  crush  them.  This 
^^ill  however  be  more  conveniently  done  farther  on.  Meanwhile, 
I  repeat,  that  the  Tagus  is  only  unfordable  during  the  winter,  and 
not  then  if  there  are  a  few  days  dry  weather ;  that  six  months  of 
the  year  it  is  always  fordable  in  many  placets  and  as  low  down  as 
Salvaterra  near  Lisbon;  finally,  that  my  expression,  ^a  rive-/' 
fordable  at  almost  eveiy  tteason"  is  strictly  correct,  and  is  indeed 
not  mine  but  Lord  Wellington's  expression.  To  proceed  with  the 
rest: — 

Without  oflTering  any  proof  beyond  his  own  assertion,  the  re- 
viewer charges  me  with  having  exaggtraUd  the  importance  of 
J^Argentou's  conspiracy  far  the  sole  purpose  of  excusing  SouWa  re- 
miasness  in  guarding  the  Douro.  But  my  account  of  that  conspi- 
racy was  compiled  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  letters — some 
public,  some  private  addressed  to  me ;  and  fix)m  a  narrative  of  the 
conspiracy  written  expressly  for  my  guidance  by  Major-Gkineral 
Sir  James  Douglas,  who  was  the  officer  employed  to  meet  and  con- 
duct D'Argentou  to  and  from  the  English  army; — from  Soult's  own 
official  report ;  from  Le  Noble's  history ;  and  from  secret  informa- 
tion which  I  received  from  a  French  officer  who  was  himself  one 
of  the  principal  movers — not  of  that  particular  conspiracy — ^but  of 
a  general  one  of  which  the  one  at  Oporto  was  but  a  branch. 

Again,  the  reviewer  denies  that  1  am  correct  in  saying,  that 
Soult  thought  Hill's  division  had  been  disembarked  from  the  ocean ; 
that  he  expected  the  vessels  would  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Doui-o ;  and  that  considering  that  river  secure  above  the  town  his 
personal  attention  was  directed  to  the  line  below  Oporto.  Let 
Soult  and  Le  Noble  answer  this. 

Extract  from  SovlCs  General  Report. 

"  In  the  night  of  9th  and  10th  the  enemy  made  a  considerable 
disembarkation  at  Aveiro,  of  id  another  at  Char.     The  10th,  at  day- 
break, they  attacked  the  right  flank  of  General  Franceschi,  while 
the  column  coming  from  Lisbon  by  Ooimbra  attacked  him  in  front" 
Extract  f torn  Le  Noble. 

'*  The  house  occupied  by  the  general-in-chief  was  situated  be- 
yond the  town  on  the  road  to  the  sea.     The  site  was  veiy  high, 
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and  from  thence  he  could  observe  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro  from 
the  convent  to  the  sea.  His  orders,  given  on  the  8th,  to  scour  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  those  which  he  had  expedited  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  position  of  his  troops,  rendered  him  confident  that  no 
passage  would  take  place  above  Oporto ;  he  believed  thai  the  enemy ^ 
master  of  the  sea,  would  try  a  disembarkation  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro  y 

Such  is  the  value  of  this  carping  disingenuous  critic's  observa- 
tions on  this  point ;  and  I  shall  now  demolish  his  other  misstate- 
ments about  the  passage  of  the  Douro. 

1st.  The  poor  barber's  share  in  the  transaction  is  quite  true ;  my 
authority  is  Major-General  Sir  John  Waters  who  was  the  compa- 
nion of  the  barber  in  the  daring  exploit  of  bringing  over  the  boats. 
And  if  Waters  had  recollected  his  name,  it  is  not  the  despicable  aris- 
tocratic sneer  of  the  reviewer  about  the  "  FkbeiavC^  that  would  have 
prevented  me  from  giving  it.  2d.  The  Barca  de  AvintaSy  where 
Sir  John  Murray  crossed,  has  already  been  shown  by  a  reference 
to  the  maps  and  to  Lord  Wellington's  despatch,  to  be  not  nine 
miles  from  the  Serra  Convent  as  the  reviewer  says,  but  three  miles 
as  I  have  stated ;  moreover,  two  Portuguese  leagues  would  hot 
make  nine  English  miles.  But  to  quit  these  minor  points,  the  re- 
viewer asks,  "  Why  Colonel  Napier  departed  from  the  account  of  the 
events  given  in  the  despatch  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ?"  This  is  the 
only  decent  passage  in  the  whole  review,  and  it  shall  have  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

Public  despatches,  written  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  immedi- 
ately after  the  events  and  before  accurate  information  can  be  ob- 
tained, are  very  subject  to  errors  of  detail,  and  are  certainly  not 
what  a  judicious  historian  would  rely  upon  for  details  without  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  other  information.  In  this  case  I  discovered 
several  discrepancies  between  the  despatch  and  the  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses and  actors  written  long  afterwards  and  deliberately.  I 
knew  also,  that  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  though  apparently  a  very 
rash  action  and  little  considered  in  England,  was  a  very  remark- 
able exploit,  prudent,  skilful  and  daring.  Anxious  to  know  the 
true  secret  of  the  success,  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
putting  a  variety  of  questions  relative  to  the  whole  expedition.  In 
return  I  received  from  him  distinct  answers,  with  a  small  diagram 
of  the  seminary  and  ground  about  it  to  render  the  explanation 
clear.  Being  thus  put  in  possession  of  all  the  leading  points  rela- 
tive to  the  pasi^age  of  the  Douro  by  the  commanders  on  each  side, 
for  I  had  before  got  Soult's,  I  turned  to  the  written  and  printed 
statements  of  several  officers  engaged  in  the  action  for  those  details 
\s  hich  the  genei-als  had  not  touched  upon. 
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Now  the  principal  objections  of  the  reviewer  to  my  statement 
are, — Ist  That  I  have  given  too  many  troops  to  Sir  John  Murray. 
2d.  That  I  have  unjustly  accused  him  of  want  of  military  hardi- 
hood. 3d.  That  I  have  erroneously  described  the  cause  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  fourteenth  dragoons  in  retiring  from  their 
charge.  In  reply  I  quote  my  authorities ;  and  first,  as  to  the  num- 
bers with  Murray. 

Extract  from  Lord  WeUingUytCg  answers  to  Colonel  Napier^ s 
questions. 

"  The  right  of  the  troops  which  passed  over  to  the  seminary, 
which  in  fact  made  an  admirable  tete  du  pont,  was  protected  by 
the  passage  of  the  Douro  higher  up  by  Lieutenant-Greneral  Sir 
John  Murray  and  the  King's  German  legion,  supported  by  other 
troops^* 

Armed  with  this  authority,  I  did  set  aside  the  despatch,  because, 
though  it  said  that  Murray  was  serU  with  a  battalion  and  a  squad- 
ron, it  did  not  say  that  he  was  not  followed  by  others.  And  in 
Lord  Londonderry's  narrative  I  found  the  following  passage : — 

•*  Greneral  Murray,  too,  who  had  been  detached  with  his  division 
JO  a  ferry  higher  up,  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  possession  of 
as  many  boats  as  enabled  him  to  pass  over  with  two  battalions  of 
Germans,  and  tao  squadrons  of  the  fourteenth  dragoons.^' 

And  his  lordship,  further  on,  says  that  he  himself  charged  seve- 
ral times  and  with  advantage  at  the  head  of  those  squadrons.  His 
expression  is  **  the  dragoons  from  Murraifs  corps.'* 

With  respect  to  the  loss  of  the  dragoons  sustained  by  having  to 
fight  their  way  back  again,  I  find  the  following  account  in  the 
narrative  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  written,  as  I  have  before  said, 
expressly  for  my  guidance : — 

^  Toung  soldiers  like  young  greyhounds,  run  headlong  on  their 
prey ;  while  experience  makes  old  dogs  of  all  sorts  run  cunning. 
Here  two  squadrons  actually  rode  over  the  whole  rear  French 
guard,  which  laid  down  upon  the  road  ;  and  was,  to  use  their  own 
terms,  passe  sur  le  ventre  :  but  no  support  to  the  dragoons  being  at 
hand  no  great  execution  was  done ;  and  the  two  squsidrons  them^ 
selven  suffered  severely  in  getting  back  again  through  the  infantry* 

Thus,  even  in  this  small  matter,  the  reviewer  is  not  right.  And 
now  with  the  above  facts  fixed  I  shall  proceed  to  rebut  the  charge 
of  having  calumniated  Sir  John  Murray. 

First,  the  reviewer's  assertion,  that  MuiTay's  troops  were  never 
within  several  miles  of  the  seminary,  and  that  they  would  hav^ 
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been  crushed  by  Soult  if  they  had  attacked  the  enemy,  is  evidently 
false  from  the  following  facts.  Lord  Wellington  expressly  says, 
in  hb  answer  to  my  questions  quoted  before, — That  the  right  of 
the  troops  in  the  seminary  was  protected  by  the  troops  under  Mur- 
ray ;  which  could  not  be  if  the  latter  were  several  miles  off.  Again, 
if  the  dragoons  of  Murra3r*s  corps  could  charge  repeatedly  with 
advantage,  the  infantry  and  guns  of  that  corps  might  have  follow- 
ed up  the  attack  without  danger  upon  a  confused,  flying,  panic- 
stricken  body  of  men  who  had  been  surprised  and  were  at  the  same 
time  taken  both  in  flank  and  rear.  But  if  Murray  dared  not  with 
any  prudence  even  approach  the  enemy, — ^if  it  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  retire  as  he  did, — what  brought  him  there  at 
all  ?  Is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  general  to^  throw  his  troops 
wantonly  into  such  a  situation — ^and  on  ground  which  his  elevated 
post  at  the  Serra  Convent  enabled  him  to  command  perfectly,  and 
where  the  men  and  ^lovements  of  both  sides  were  as  much  beneath 
his  eye  as  the  men  and  movements  on  a  chess-board  ?     Bali ! 

But  the  fact  is,  that  a  part  of  the  Germans  under  Murray,  ay  ! — 
a  very  small  part !  did  actually  engage  the  enemy  with  success. 
Major  Beamish,  in  his  History  of  the  German  Legion^  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  German  officers*  journals,  writes  thus : — 

•  **  The  skirmishers  of  the  first  line  under  Lieutenant  Von  Holle, 
and  two  companies  of  the  same  regiment  under  £nsign  Hoden- 
berg,  were  alone  brought  into  fire.  1  he  skirmishers  made  several 
prisoners,  and  one  rifleman  (Henry  Hauer)  was  lucky  enough  to 
capture  a  French  lieutenant-colonel.  Seven  of  the  legion  were 
wounded." 

Murray  wanted  hardihood.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  say  Lord 
Wellington  did  not  take  notice  of  his  conduct.  A  Commander-in- 
chief  is  guided  by  many  circumstances  distinct  from  the  mere  mili- 
tary facts,  and  it  might  be,  that  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  choose 
to  judge  rashly  or  harshly  a  man  who  had  other  good  qualities,  for 
an  error  into  which  perhaps  a  very  bold  and  able  man  might  have 
fallen  by  accident.  And  neither  Would  I  have  thus  judged  Sir 
John  Murray  from  this  fact  alone,  although  the  whole  army  were 
disgusted  at  the  time  by  his  want  of  daring  and  openly  expressed 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  military  vigor.  But  when  I  find 
that  the  same  want  of  hardihood  was  again  apparent  in  him  at 
Castalla,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  History,  and  still  more 
glaringly  displayed  by  him  at  Tarragona,  as  shall  be  shown  here- 
after, the  matter  became  quite  different,  and  the  duty  of  the  histo- 
rian is  to  speak  the  truth  even  of  a  general,  strange  as  that  may 
and  I  have  no  doubt  does  appear  to  this  reviewer. 

17* 
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Having  disposed  of  this  matter,  I  shall  now  set  down  some  pas* 
sages  evincing  the  babbling  shallowness  and  self-conceit  of  the 
critic,  and  beneath  them  my  authorities,  whereby  it  will  appear 
that  the  big  book  containing  all  Sir  George  does  not  know  is  in- 
creasing in  bulk : — 

"  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  detained  at  Oporto  neither  by  the 
instructions  of  the  English  cabinet  nor  by  his  own  want  of  gene- 
ralship, hut  simply  hy  the  want  of  provisions,** — Review* 

Indeed !     Reader,  mark  the  following  question  to,  and  answer 

from  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Question  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hy  Colonel  Napier, 

Why  did  the  Duke  halt  the  next  day  afler  the  passage  of  the 

Douro? 

Answer. — ^'  The  halt  was  made  next  day, — ^first,  because  the 
whole  army  had  not  crossed  the  Douro  and  none  of  its  supplies 
and  baggage  had  crossed.  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
ertion and  fatigue  of  the  preceding  days,  particularly  tlie  last. 
Thirdly,  because  we  had  no  account  of  Lord  Beresfoi-d  being  in 
possession  of  Amarante.  or  even  across  the  Douro ;  we  having,  in 
fact,  out-marched  everything.  Fourthly,  the  horses  and  animals 
required  a  day's  rest  as  well  as  the  men." 

And,  in  the  answer  to  another  question,  the  following  observa* 
tion  occurs  : — "  The  relative  numbers  and  the  nature  of  the  troops 
must  be  considered  in  all  these  things ;  and  this  fact  moreover, 
that  excepting  to  attain  a  very  great  ohject  we  could  not  risk  the  loss 
of  a  corps  " 

I  pass  over  the  reviewer's  comments  upon  my  description  of 
Soult*s  retreat,  because  a  simple  reference  to  my  work  will  at  once 
show  their  folly  and  falseness ;  but  I  beg  to  inform  this  acute  and 
profound  historical  critic  that  the  first  field-marshal  captured  by  an 
English  general  was  Marshal  Tallard,  and  that  the  English  gene- 
ral who  captured  him  was  called  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough 
And,  with  respect  to  his  sneers  Shout  the  "  little  river  of  Ruivaens  ;** 
**  Soulfs  theatrical  speech  /*'  **  the  use  of  the  twenty-five  horsemen  f' 
"  the  non-repairs  of  the  Ponte-Nova  ;"  and  the  "  Romance  composed 
hy  Colonel  Napier  and  Le  NobU  /'  I  shall,  in  answer,  only  offer 
the  following  authorities,  none  of  which,  the  reader  will  observe; 
are  taken  fix)m  Le  Noble. 

Extract  frm  S  %d£s  General  Report. 

"  The  15th,  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  appeared  one  leagut 
from  Braga;  our  colunm  was  entangled  in  the  defile;   the  rain 
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came  down  in  torrents  ;  and  the  wind  was  frightful.  On  reaching 
Salamonde,  we  learned  that  the  bridge  of  Huivaens,  over  the  litth 
river  (niisseau)  of  that  name  was  ciU,  and  the  passage  guarded  by 
1200  men  with  cannon.  It  was  known  also  that  the  Ponie  Nova 
on  the  route  of  Montelegre,  which  they  had  begun  to  destroy,  was 
feebly  guarded ;  and  the  marshal  gave  to  Major  Dulong  the  com- 
mand of  100  brave  men,  of  his  own  choice,  to  carry  it.  The  valiant 
Dulong  under  cover  of  the  night  reached  the  bridge,  passed  it 
notwithstanding  the  cuts  in  it,  surprised  the  guard,  and  put  to  the 
sword  those  who  could  not  escape.  In  four  hours  the  bridge  was 
repaired;  General  Loison  passed  it,  and  marched  upon  the  bridge 
of  Misserella,  near  Villa  da  Ponte,  where  800  Portuguese  well 
retrenched  defended  the  passage.  A  baftalion  and  some  brave  men^ 
again  led  by  the  intrepid  Duhng^  forced  the  abattis,  entered  the 
entrenchments,  and  seized  the  bridge.** 

JSxtractfrom  the  **  Victoires  et  GunquHes  des  Frangais.** 

"  The  marshal  held  a  council,  at  the  end  of  which  he  called  Major 
Dulong.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  * '  I  have  selected  you 
from  the  army,  he  said  to  that  brave  officer,  to  seize  the  bridge  of 
Ponte  Nova  which  the  enemy  are  now  cutting :  you  must  endea- 
vor to  surprise  them.  The  time  is  favorable.  Attack  vigorously 
with  the  bayonet,  you  will  succeed  or  you  will  die.  I  want  no 
news  save  that  of  your  success,  send  me  no  other  report ;  your 
silence  will  be  sufficient  in  a  contrary  case.  Take  a  hundred  men 
at  your  choice ;  they  will  be  sufficient ;  add  twenty-five  dragoons, 
and  kill  their  horses  to  make  a  rampart,  if  it  be  necessary,  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  to  sustain  yourself,  and  remain  master  of  the 
passage.' 

**The  major  departed  with  determined  soldiers  and  a  Portu- 
guese guide  who  was  tied  with  the  leather  slings  of  the  muskets. 
Arrived  within  pistol  shot  of  the  bridge  he  saw  the  enemy  cutting 
the  last  beam.  It  was  then  one  o^clock,  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and 
the  enemy's  laborers  being  fatigued,  thought  they  might  take  some 
-epose  before  they  finished  their  work.  The  torrents  descending 
.rom  the  mountains  and  the  cavado  itself  made  such  a  noise  that 
ihe  march  of  the  French  was  not  heard,  the  sentinel  at  the  bridge 
was  killed  without  giving  any  alarm,  and  Dulong  with  twenty-five 
grenadiers  passed  crawling  on  the  beam  ;  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
cavado,  but  happily  his  fall  produced  no  effect.  The  enemy's  ad- 
vanced post  of  twenty-four  men  was  destroyed,  &c.  &c.  The  mar- 
shal, infprmed  of  this  happy  event,  came  up  in  haste  with  the  first 
troops  he  could  find  to  defend  the  bridge  and  accelerate  the  pas- 
bage  of  i\\t  army ;  but  the  repairing  was  neither  sufficiently  prompt 
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or  solid  to  prevent  many  brave  soldiers  perishing.  The  marshal 
embraced  Major  Dulong,  saying  to  him, '  I  thank  you  in  the  name 
of  France,  brave  major ;  you  have  saved  the  army.' " 

Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  Misserella  bridge,  o? 
Saltador,  and  its  abattis  ^nd  other  ob.^tacles ;  of  Dulong-s  attack ; 
of  his  being  twice  re|)ulsed ;  and  of  his  winning  that  bridge,  the 
Leaper  as  it  was  called,  at  the  third  assault,  falling  dreadfully 
wounded  at  the  moment  of  victory ;  finally,  of  the  care  and  devo- 
tion with  which  his  soldiers  carried  him  on  their  shoulders  during 
the  rest  of  the  retreat.  And  the  reader  will  observe  that  this  ac- 
count is  not  a  mere  description  in  the  body  of  that  work,  but  a 
separate  paper  in  the  Appendix,  written  by  some  oflScer  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  perhaps  Dulong  himself,  and 
for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting  the  errors  of  detail  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  Theatrical  to  the  critic,  and  even  ridiculous  it 
may  likely  enough  appear ;  the  noble  courage  and  self-devotion  of 
such  a  soldier  as  Dulong  is  a  subject  which  no  person  will  ever 
expect  a  Quarterly  reviewer  to  understand. 

In  the  foregoing  comments  I  have  followed  the  stream  of  my 
own  thoughts,  rather  than  the  order  of  the  reviewer's  criticisms ; 
I  must  therefore  retrace  my  steps  to  notice  some  points  which 
have  been  passed  over.  His  observations  about  Zaragoza  have 
been  already  disposed  of  in  m}  published  reply  to  his  first  articles, 
but  his  comments  upon  Catalonian  affairs  shall  now  be  noticed. 

The  assertion  that  Lord  Collingwood  was  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Catalans,  although  he  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  their  chiefs,  cooperating  with  their  armies  and  supplying  them 
with  arms  and  stores,  became  he  was  a  seaman,  is  certainly  ingeni- 
ous. It  has  just  so  much  of  pertness  in  it  as  an  Admiralty  clerk 
of  the  Melville  school  might  be  supposed  to  acquire  by  a  long 
habit  of  official  insolence  to  naval  officers,  whose  want  of  parlia- 
mentaiy  interest  exposed  them  to  the  mortification  of  having  inter- 
course with  him.  And  it  has  just  so  much  of  cunning  wisdom  as 
to  place  it  upon  a  par  with  that  which  dictated  the  inquiry  which 
we  have  heard  was  sent  out  to  Sir  John  Warren  during  the  late 
American  war,  namely,  *'  whether  light — very  light  frigates,  could 
not  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario  ?" — and  with  that 
surprising  providence,  which  did  send  out  birch-brooms  and  tanks 
to  hold  frei<h  water  for  the  use  of  the  ships  on  the  said  Lake  of 
Ontaiio  !  But  quitting  these  matters,  the  reviewer  insinuates  what 
is  absolutely  untrue,  namely,  that  I  have  only  quoted  Lord  Colling- 
wood as  authority  for  my  statements  about  Catalonia.  The  read- 
ers of  my  work  know  that  I  have  adduced  in  testimony  the  Span- 
ish generals  themselves,  namely,  Contreras,  Lacy,  and  Rovira* 
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the  testimony  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  of 
Colonel  Doyle,  and  of  other  Englishmen.  That  I  have  referred  to 
St  Cyr,  Suchet,  Lafaille,  and  other  French  writers ;  that  I  have 
quoted  V^acani  and  Cahane's  Histories,  the  first  an  Italian  serving 
with  the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  the  last  a  Spaniard  and  chief 
of  the  staff  to  the  Catalan  army :  and  now,  to  complete  the  review- 
er's discomfiture,  I  will  add  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is  a  lands- 
man, and  therefore,  according  to  this  reviewers  doctrine,  entitled 
to  judge : — 

Letter  to  Lord  lAverpooU  19<A  Bee.  1809. 

^'  In  Catalonia  the  resistance  is  more  general  and  regular  ;  but 
still  the  people  are  of  a  description  with  which  your  armies  could 
not  cooperate  with  any  prospect  of  success,  or  even  of  safety.  You 
see  what  Burghersh  says  of  the  somatenes ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Catalans  have  at  all  times  been  the  most  irregular y  and  the 
least  to  be  depended  upon  of  any  of  the  Spaniards^' 

So  much  for  light  frigates,  birch-brooms,  fresh-water  tanks,  and 
Collingwood*s  incapacity  to  judge  of  the  Catalans,  because  he  was 
a  seaman  ;  and  as  for  Reding's  complaints  of  the  Spaniards  when 
dying,  they  must  go  to  Sir  George's  big  book  with  this  marginal 
note,  that  St.  Cyr  is  not  the  authority.  But  for  the  grand  flourish, 
the  threat  to  prove  at  another  time,  '•^from  Wellington's  despatches^'* 
that  the  Spaniards  gave  excellent  intelligence  and  made  no  false 
reports^  let  the  reader  take  the  following  testimony  in  anticipation: 

Extrajcts  from  Lord  Wellington's  Correspondence,  1809. 

"At  present  I  have  no  intelligence  whatever,  excepting  ihe  non- 
sense I  receive  occasionally  from  ;  cw  the  Spaniards  have 

defeatid  oU  my  attempts  to  obtain  any  by  stopping  those  whom  1  sent 
out  to  make  inquiries,** 

**  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  force  left  in  Estremadura  does  not 
exceed  8000  infantry  and  900  cavalry ;  and  you  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  exact  extent  of  it,  btcause,  the  Duque  del 
Albuquerque,  who  is  appointed  to  command  it,  is  interested  in 
making  known  the  truth  ;  but  they  have  lied  about  the  cavalry 
ordered  to  the  Duque  del  Parque." 

^  It  might  be  advisable,  however,  to  frighten  the  gentlemen  at 
Seville  with  their  own  false  intelligence.** 

"  It  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  roads, 
c  r  any  local  circumstances,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  deci- 
sions to  be  formed  respecting  the  march  of  troops." 

1810.  "  We  are  sadly  deficient  in  good  information,  and  all  the 
efibrts  which  I  have  made  to  obtain  it  have  failed ;  and  all  that 
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we  know  is  the  movement  of  troops  at  the  moment,  or  probably 
after  it  is  made." 

"  I  have  had  accounts  from  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana :  he  tells 
me  that  the  siege  of  Cadiz  was  raised  on  the  23d,  which  cannot  he 
truer 

"  I  believe  there  was  no  truth  in  the  stories  of  the  insurrection 
at  Madrid." 

"There  is  so  far  a  foundation  for  the  report  of  0*Donnel*s 
actioh,  as  that  it  appears  that  Suchet's  advanced  guard  was  at 
Lerida  on  the  11th  of  April.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  accarding 
to  my  experience  of  Spanish  r^;^r/«,  whether  O'Donnel  was  beaten 
or  gained  a  victoiy." 

"  I  recommend  to  you,  however,  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
in  respect  to  intelligence  transmitted  to  jou  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana,  and  all  the  Spanish  officers.  It  is  obvious  there  is 
nothing  they  wish  for  so  much  as  to  involve  our  troops  in  their 
operations.  This  is  evident  both  from  the  letters  of  the  marquis 
himself,  and  from  the  fahe  reports  made  to  Lieutenant  Heath- 
cote  of  the  firing  heard  from  Badajos  at  Albuquerque." 

Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  1810.  Cartaxo, 
"  The  circumstances  which  I  have  related  above  will  show  your 
lordship  that  the  military  system  of  the  Spanish  nation  is  not  much 
improved,  and  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  combine  or  regulate  ope- 
rations with  a  corps  so  ill-organized,  in  possession  of  so  little  intelli- 
gence, and  upon  whose  actions  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  the  first  intelligence  which  General  Men- 
dizabal  received  of  the  assembling  of  the  enemtfs  troops  at  Seville  was 
from  hence,** 

Wellington  to  Sir  K  WeUesley,  1810. 

"  Mendizabel,  &c.  &c.,  have  sent  us  so  many/o&c  reports  that  I 
cannot  make  out  what  the  French  are  doing." 

"  This  is  a  part  of  the  system  on  which  aU  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties have  been  acting,  to  induce  us  to  take  a  part  in  the  desultory 
operations  which  they  are  carrying  on.  False  reports  and  decep- 
tions  of  every  description  are  tried,  and  then  popular  insults,  to 
show  us  what  the  general  opinion  is  of  our  conduct." 

"  The  Spaniards  take  such  bad  care  of  their  posts,  and  have  so 
little  intelligence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  by  what  troops  the  blow 
has  been  struck." 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  governor  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  should  have 
no  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  movements  near  his  garrison,  of 
which  we  have  received  so  many  accounts." 

"  We  hear  also  a  great  deal  of  Blake's  army  in  the  AlpujaiTas, 
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and  of  a  corps  from  Valencia  operating  upon  the  enetay's  commu- 
nications with  Madrid  ;  but  I  conclude  that  there  is  as  little  foun- 
dation for  this  intelligence  as  for  that  relating  to  the  insurrection 
of  Ronda." 

"  I  enclose  a  letter  to  General  Carrera,  in  which  I  have  re- 
quested him  to  communicate  with  you.  I  beg  you  to  observe,  how- 
*iver,  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  report  made  to 
you  by  any  Spanish  general  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  They 
generally  exaggerate  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  make  no  scru- 
ple of  coimnunicating  supposed  intelligence,  in  order  it  induce  those 
to  wham  they  communicate  it  to  adopt  a  certain  line  of  conduct^ 

The  reader  must  be  now  somewhat  tired  of  quotations ;  let  us 
therefore  turn  for  relaxation  to  the  reviewer's  observations  about 
liglU  troops,— of  which  he  seems  indeed  to  know  as  much  as  the 
wise  gentleman  of  the  admiralty  did  about  the  facility  of  sailing  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario ;  but  though  that  wise  gentle- 
man did  not  know  much  about  sailing-craft,  the  reviewer  knows 
something  of  another  kind  of  craft — namely,  misrepresentation. 
Thus  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Captain  Kincaid's  amusing  ancjl 
clever  work,  as  if  it  told  in  his  favor,  whereas  it  in  no  manner  sup- 
ports his  foolish  insinuation — namely,  that  the  forty-third  and  fifty- 
second  regiments  of  the  light  division  were  not  light  troops,  never 
acted  as  such,  and  never  skirmished !  Were  he  to  say  as  much  to 
the  lowest  bugler  of  these  corps,  he  would  give  him  the  fittest 
answer  for  his  folly — that  is  to  say,  laugh  in  his  face. 

"  There  are  but  two  kinds  of  soldiers  in  the  world,"  said  Napo- 
leon, '  the  good  and  the  bad." 

Now,  the  light  division  were  not  only  good,  but,  I  will  say  it 
fearlessly,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  The  three  British  regi- 
ments composing  it  had  been  formed  by  Sir  John  Moore  precisely 
upon  the  same  system.  There  was  no  difference  save  in  the  color 
of  the  riflemen's  jackets  and  the  weapons  which  they  carried. 
Captain  Kincaid's  observation,  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  merely 
says,  what  is  quite  true,  that  the  riflemen  fought  in  skirmishing 
order  more  frequently  than  the  forty-third  and  fifty-second  did. 
Certainly  they  did,  and  for  this  very  sufiicient  reason — their  arms, 
the  rifle  and  sword,  did  not  suit  any  other  formation ;  it  is  a  defect 
in  the  weapon,  which  is  inferior  to  the  musket  and  bayonet,  fitted 
alike  for  close  or  open  order.  Napoleon  knew  this  so  well  that  he 
had  no  riflemen  in  his  army,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  per- 
sons who  have  read  so  much  about  French  riflemen.  The  riflemen 
of  the  light  division  could  form  line,  columns,  and  squares — could 
move  as  a  heavy  body — could   do,  and  did  do  everything  that 
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the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  ought  to  do ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
fifly-second  and  forty-third  regiments  skirmished  and  performed  all 
the  duties  of  light  troops  with  the  same  faciKty  as  the  riflemen ; 
but  the  difference  of  the  weapon  made  it  advisable  to  use  the  lat- 
ter nearly  always  in  open  oi*der :  I  do  not  indeed  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  them  act  against  the  enemy  either  in  line  or  square. 
Captain  Kincaid  is  too  sensible  and  too  good  a  soldier,  and  far  too 
honest  a  man,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  this  snarling  blockhead,  who 
dogmatizes  in  defiance  of  facts  and  with  a  plenitude  of  pompous 
absurdity  that  would  raise  the  bile  of  an  alderman.  Thus,  afler 
quoting  from  my  work  the  numbers  of  the  French  army,  he  thus 
proceeds : — 

<<  Notwithstanding  that  this  enormous  force  was  pressing  upon 
the  now  unaided  Spanish  people  with  all  its  weight,  and  acting 
against  them  with  its  utmost  energy^  it  proved  wholly  unable  to  put 
down  resistance." — Reviewy  page  497. 

Now  this  relates  to  the  period  following  Sir  John  Moore's  death, 
which  was  on  the  16th  of  January.  That  general's  fine  movement 
upon  Sahagun,  and  his  subsequent  retreat,  had  drawn  the  great  bulk 
of  the  French  forces  towards  Gallicia,  and  had  paralyzed  many 
corps.  The  war  with  Austria  had  drawn  Napoleon  himself  and 
the  imperial  guards  away  from  the  Peninsula.  Joseph  was  estab- 
lishing his  court  at  Madrid  ;  Victor  remained  very  inactive  in  Es- 
tremadura ;  Soult  marched  into  Portugal ; — ^in  fine,  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  period  of  the  whole  war  in  which  the  French  army  were 
most  inert.  Napoleon  has  fixed  upon  the  four  months  of  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  and  May,  1809,  as  the  period  in  which  the  king 
let  the  Peninsula  slip  from  his  feeble  hands. 

Let  us  see  then  what  the  Spaniards  did  during  that  time.  And 
fi rjit  it  is  false  to  say  that  they  were  unaided.  They  were  aided 
against  Victor  by  the  vicinity  of  Sir  John  Cradock's  troops ;  they 
were  aided  on  tlie  Gallician  coast  by  an  English  squadron ;  tliey 
were  aided  on  the  Beira  frontier,  against  Lapisse,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese troops,  under  Sir  Robert  Wilson ;  they  were  aided  on  the 
Catalonian  coast  by  Lord  Colliugwood's  fleet ;  they  were  aided  at 
Cadiz  by  the  presence  of  General  M'Kenzie's  troops,  sent  from 
Lisbon ;  and  they  were  aided  everywhere  by  enormous  supplies  of 
money,  arms  and  ammunition  sent  from  England.  Finally,  they 
were  aided,  and  most  powerfully  so,  by  Sir  John  Moore's  general- 
ship,  which  had  enabled  them  to  rally  and  keep  several  consi- 
derable armies  on  foot  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  What 
did  these  armies — these  invincible  Spaniards— do  ?  They  lost 
Zaragoza,  Monson,  and  Jaca,  in  the  east ;  the  fortresses  of  Ferroi 
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and  Coruna,  and  their  fleet,  in  the  north ;  they  lost  Estremadara, 
La  Mancha,  Aragon,  the  Asturias,  and  Gallicia;  they  lost  the 
battles  *of  Ucles  and  of  Valls ;  the  battle  of  Monterrey,  that  of 
Ciudad  Real,  and  the  battle  of  Medellin.  They  won  nothing !  they 
did  not  save  themselves  :  it  was  the  British  army  and  the  indolence 
and  errors  of  the  French  that  saved  them. 

Extract  from  Na'poleorCs  Memoirs. 

^  After  the  embarkation  of  the  English  army,  the  King  of  Spain 
did  nothing;  he  lost  four  months;  he  ought  to  have  marched  upon 
Cadiz,  upon  Valencia,  upon  Lisbon ;  political  means  would  have 
done  the  rest." 

Extracts  from  Lord  Wellington's  Corre.9pondence, — 1809. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  longer  and  the  more  intimately  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  Spain  the  less  prospect  do  they 
hold  out  of  anything  like  a  glorious  result  The  great  extent  of 
the  country,  the  natural  difficulties  which  it  opposes  to  an  enemy, 
and  the  enmity  of  the  people  towards  the  French  may  spin  out  the 
war  into  length,  and  at  last  the  French  may  find  it  impossible  to 
establish  a  government  in  the  country ;  but  there  is  no  prospect  of 
a  glorious  termination  to  the  contest." 

*'  After  the  perusal  of  these  details,  and  of  Soult's  letters,  can 
any  one  doubt  that  the  evacuation  of  Gallicia  was  occasioned  by 
the  operations  of  the  British  troops  in  Portugal  ?" 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  British  army  has  saved  Spain  and  Pvr- 
tugal  during  this  year." 

The  reviewer  is  not  only  a  great  critic,  he  is  a  great  general 
also.  He  has  discovered  that  there  are  uo  positions  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Portugal ;  nay,  he  will  scarcely  allow  that  there  are  mountains 
at  all ;  and  he  insists  that  they  offer  no  defence  against  an  invader, 
-but  that  the  rivers  do— -that  the  Douro  defends  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Beira,  and  that  the  frontier  of  Portugal  generally  is  very  com- 
pact and  strong  for  defence,  and  well  suited  for  a  weak  army  to 
tight  superior  numbers; — tliat  the  weak  army  cannot  be  turned 
and  cut  off  from  Lisbon,  and  the  strong  army  must  invade  in  mass 
and  by  one  line. 

Now  first,  it  so  happened,  unluckily  for  this  lucid  military  no- 
tion of  Portugal,  that  in  Massena's  invasion  Lord  Wellington 
stopped  to  tight  on  the  mountain  of  Busaco,  and  stopped  Massena 
altogether  at  the  mountains  of  Alhandra,  Aruda,  Sobral,  and  Torres 
Vedras — in  other  words,  at  the  lines,  and  that  he  did  not  once  stop 
him,  or  attempt  to  stop  him  by  defending  a  river.  That  Massena, 
in  his  retreat,  stopped  Lord  Wellington  on  the  mountain  of  San- 
(arem,  attempted  to  stop  him  on  the  mountains  of  Cazal  Nova, 
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Moita,  and  Guarda,  but  never  attempted  to  stop  him  by  defending 
a  river,  save  at  Sabugal,  and  then  he  was  Instantly  beaten.  Oh, 
certainly,  'tis  a  most  noble  general,  and  a  very  acute  critic! 
Nevertheless,  I  must  support  my  own  opinions  about  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  the  non-necessity  of  invading  this  country  in  one  mass, 
and  the  unfordable  nature  of  the  Tagus,  by  the  testimony  of  two 
generals  as  distinguished  as  honest  Ii^. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Moore, 

*'  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  answer  minutely  your 
lordship's  question  respecting  the  defence  of  Portugal ;  but  1  can 
say  generally  that  the  frontier  of  Portugal  is  not  defensible  against 
a  superior  ibrce.  It  is  an  open  frontier,  all  equally  rugged,  but  all 
equally  to  be  penetrated." 

HJxtrcuits  from  Lord  WeUtngton's  CdrreiponcUnce. 

"  In  whatever  season  the  enemy  may  enter  Portugal,  he  will 
probably  make  his  attack  by  two  distinct  lines,  the  one  north,  the 
other  houth  of  the  Tagus;  and  the  system  of  defence  must  be 
founded  upon  this  general  basis.  In  the  summer  season,  however, 
tlie  Tagus  bei7ig  fordable,  S^c,  Src,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
enemy  does  not,  by  his  attack,  directed  from  the  south  of  the  Tagus 
and  by  the  passage  of  that  river  cut  off  from  Lisbon  the  British 
a.  my  engaged  in  operations  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus** 

"  The  line  of  frontier  to  Portugal  is  so  long  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  means  of  the  country,  and  the  Tagus  and  the  moun- 
tains separate  the  parts  of  it  so  eifectually  from  each  other,  and  it 
is  so  open  in  many  parts,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  army 
acting  upon  the  defensive  to  carry  on  its  operations  upon  the 
frontier  without  being  cut  off  from  the  capital." 

^  In  the  summer  it  is  probable  as  I  have  before  stated  that  the 
enemy  will  make  his  attack  in  two  principal  corps,  and  that  he 
will  also  push  on  through  the  mountains  between  Castello  Branco 
and  Abrantes.  His  object  will  be  by  means  of  his  corps  sovih  of 
the  Tagus,  to  turn  the  positions  which  might  be  taken  in  his  front 
on  the  north  of  that  river ;  to  cut  off  from  Lisbon  the  corps  op- 
posed to  him ;  and  to  destroy  it  by  an  attack  in  front  and  rear  at 
aie  same  time.  This  can  be  avoided  only  by  the  retreat  of  the 
right  centre  and  left  of  the  allies,  and  their  junction  at  a  point 
at  which  from  the  state  of  the  river  they  cannot  be  turned  by  the 
passage  of  the  Tagus  by  the  enemy's  left.  The  first  point  of  de- 
fence which  presents  itself  below  that  at  which  the  Tagus  ceases 
to  be  fordable,  is  the  river  Castanheira  close  to  the  lines." 

In  the  above  extracts,  the  fordable  nature  of  the  Tagus  ha9 
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been  pretty  clearly  shown,  but  I  will  continue  my  proofs  upon  that 
fact  to  satiety. 

Lord  Wellington  to  Charles  Stuart,  Esq. 

"  The  line  of  operations  which  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  for  the 
defence  of  Lisbon  and  for  our  own  embarkation  nece8?arily  throws 
us  back  as  far  as  below  Salvaterra  on  the  Tagus,  to  which  place, 
and  I  believe  lower,  the  Tagus  is  fordable  during  the  summer ;  and 
we  should  be  liable  to  be  turned  or  cut  oflf  from  Lisbon  and  the 
Tagus  if  we  were  to  take  our  line  of  defence  higher  up  the 
river." 

Lord  Wellington  to  General  Hilly  August, 

"  I  had  already  considered  the  possibility  that  Regnier  might 
move  across  the  fords  of  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha  and  thus  turn 
your  right." 

Ixyrd  Wellington  to  General  Hill,  October, 

"  If  there  are  no  boats,  send  them  (the  sick  and  encumbrances) 
across  the  Tagus  by  the  ford  (at  Santarem)." 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  General  Hill, 

"  I  have  desired  Murray  to  send  you  the  copy  of  a  plan  we  have 
with  some  of  the  fords  of  the  Tagus  marked  upon  it,  but  /  believe 
the  whole  river  from  Barquina  to  Santarem  iafordaUe,^' 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  Marshal  Beresford, 

"  I  enclose  a  letter  which  Colonel  Fl#tcher  has  given  me,  which 
affords  but  a  bad  prospect  of  a  defence  for  the  Tagus.  I  think 
that  if  Captain  Chapman's  facts  are  true  his  arguments  are  un- 
answerable, and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  heavy  ord- 
nance should  be  placed  in  the  batteries  on  the  upper  Tagus." 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  Admiral  Berkeley, 

"  But  if  the  invasion  should  be  made  in  summer,  when  the 
Tagus  is  fordable  in  many  places."  .  .  .  ''In  the  event  of  the 
attack  being  made  between  the  months  of  June  and  November, 
when  the  Tagus  is  fordable,  at  least  as  low  down  as  Salvatemi 
(near  the  linesj." 

Sir  John  Cradock  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  April, 

"  There  is  a  ferry  at  Salvaterra,  near  Alcantara,  and  another  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  in  the  Alemtejo,  where  there  is  also  a 
ford  and  ^the  river  may  be  easily  passed." 
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Extract  from  a  Memoir  by  Sir  B.  D  Vrhcm,  qtiarter-master* 
general  to  Beresford*8  army: — *•  The  Ta^s,  between  Grolegao  and 
liio  Moinhos  was  known  to  offer  several  fords  afler  a  few  day's 
dry  weather.'** 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  nearly  every  month  in  the  year,  this  un- 
fordable  Tagus  of  the  reviewer  is  fordable  in  many  places,  and 
that  in  fact  it  is  no  barrier  except  in  very  heavy  rains.  But  to  ren- 
der this  still  clearer  I  will  here  give  one  more  and  conclusive  proof. 
In  an  elaborate  manuscript  memoir,  upon  the  defence  of  Portu- 
gal, drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  General  Dumourier  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  that  officer  argues  like  this  reviewer,  that  the  Tagus 
is  unf'ordable  and  a  strong  barrier.  But  a  marginal  note  in  Welling- 
ton's handwriting  runs  thus: — ^^He  (Dumourier)  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  Tagus  at  any  season." 

What  can  I  say  more  ?  Nothing  upon  this  head,  but  much 
upon  others.  I  can  call  upon  the  reader  to  trace  the  deceitful 
mode  in  which  the  reviewer  perverts  or  falsifies  my  expressions 
throughout.  How  he  represents  the  Spaniards  at  one  moment 
so  formidable  as  to  resist  successfully  the  utmost  efforts  of  more 
tlmn  300,000  soldiers,  the  next  breath  calls  them  a  poor  unarmed 
horde  of  peasants  incapable  of  making  any  resistance  at  all.  How 
he  quotes  me  as  stating  that  the  ministers  had  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  success  of  the  struggle  in  Spain ;  whereas  my  words 
are,  that  the  ministers  professed  unbounded  confidence.  How  he 
represents  me  as  saying,  the  Cabinet  were  too  much  dazzled  to 
analyze  the  real  causes  of  the  Spanish  Revolution ;  whereas  it  was 
the  nation  not  the  Cabinet  of  which  I  spoke.  And  this  could  not 
be  mistaken,  because  I  had  described  the  ministers  as  only  anxious 
to  pursue  a  warlike  system  necessary  to  their  own  existence,  and 
that  they  were  actuated  by  a  personal  hatred  of  Napoleon.  Again, 
how  he  misrepresents  me  as  wishing  the  British  to  seize  Cadiz, 
and  speaks  of  a  mob  in  that  city,  when  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
people  (oh,  true  Tory !) ;  and  never  proposed  to  seize  Cadiz  at  all, 
and  have  also  given  the  unexceptionable  authority  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
General  M'Kenzie,  and  Sir  George  Smith,  for  my  statement. 
And  here  I  will  notice  a  fine  specimen  of  this  reviewer's  mode  of 
getting  up  a  case.  Having  undertaken  to  prove  that  every  river 
in  Portugal  is  a  barrier,  except  the  Zezere  which  I  had  fixed  upon 
as  being  an  impor&nt  line,  he  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Wellington  to  a  General  Smithy  to  the  effect  that,  as  the 
Zezere  might  be  turned  at  tJud  season  in  so  many  ways,  he  did  not 
wish  to  construct  works  to  defend  it  then.  Now,  first,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  intbrm  the  reader  that  there  is  no  letter  to  Geneiul  Smith. 

*  Tliirt  was  ill  February. 
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The  letter  in  question  was  to  General  Leith,  and  the  mistake  was 
not  without  its  object,  namely,  to  prevent  any  curious  person  from 
discovering  that  the  very  next  sentence  is  as  follows : — ''  If,  how- 
ever, this  work  can  be  peiformed,  either  by  the  peasantry  or  by 
the  troops,  without  any  great  inconvenience,  the  line  of  the  Zezere 
may,  hereafter,  become  of  very  great  importance." 

All  this  is  very  pitiful,  and  looks  like  extreme  soreness  in  the 
reviewer ;  but  the  effrontery  with  which  he  perverts  ray  statements 
about  the  Austrian  war  surpasses  all  his  other  efforts  in  that  line, 
and  deserves  a  more  elaborate  exposure. 

In  my  History  it  is  stated,  that  some  obscure  intrigues  of  the 
Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  and  the  secret  societies  on  the  continent, 
emanating  from  patrician  sources,  excited  the  sympathy,  and 
nourished  certain  distempered  feelings  in  the  English  ministers, 
which  feeling  made  them  see  only  weakness  and  disaffection  in 
France.  This  I  stated,  because  I  knew  that  those  intrigues  were, 
in  fact,  a  conspiracy  concocted  with  Talleyrand's  connivance,  for 
the  dethronement  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  English  ministers  neglected 
Spain  and  every  other  part  of  their  foreign  affairs  for  the  moment, 
80  intent  were  they  upon  this  foolish  scheme  and  so  sanguine  of 
success.     These  facts  are  not  known  to  many,  but  they  are  true. 

In  the  same  paragraph  of  my  History  it  is  said,  the  warlike  pre- 
parations of  Austria^  and  the  reputation  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whose  talents  were  foolishly  said  to  exceed  Napoleon^s,  had  awaken- 
ed the  dormant  spirit  of  coalitions ;  meaning,  as  would  be  evident 
to  any  persons  not  wilfully  blind,  had  awakened  that  dormant  spirit 
in  the  English  ministers. 

Now,  reader,  mark  the  candor  and  simplicity  of  the  reviewer. 
He  says  that  I  condemned  these  ministei*s,  '*  tor  nourishing  their 
distempered  feelings  hy  combining  the  efforts  of  a  German  monarch 
in  favor  of  ncUional  independence"  As  if  it  were  the  Austrian 
war,  and  not  the  obscure  intrigties  for  dethroning  Napoleon  that  the 
expression  of  distempered  feelings  applied  to.  As  if  the  awakening 
the  dormant  spirit  of  coalitions,  instead  of  being  a  reference  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  English  ministers,  meant  the  exciting  the  Aus- 
trians  and  other  nations  to  war,  and  the  foiming  of  a  vast  plan  of 
action  by  those  ministers !  And  for  fear  any  mistake  on  that  head 
should  arise,  it  is  so  asserted  in  another  part  of  the  review  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  To  have  *  awakened  the  dormant  spirit '  of  coalitions  is  another 
of  the  crimes  which  the  British  ministers  are  charged  with,  as  if  it 
would  have  been  a  proof  of  wisdom  to  have  abstained  from  forming 
a  combination  of  those  states  of  Europe^  which  still  retained  some  de» 
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gref  ofindeptnaence  and  magnanimity  to  resist  a  conqueror^  (te.,d:e. 
— Review. 

The  Quarterley's  attention  to  Spanish  affairs  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered it  very  intimate  with  the  works  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto. 
But  since  it  has  thus  claimed  the  Austrian  war  as  the  work  of  its 
former  patrons,  the  ministers  of  1809, 1  will  throw  some  new  light 
upon  the  history  of  that  period,  which,  though  they  should  prove 
little  satisfactory  to  the  Qtuirterly,  may,  as  the  details  are  really 
curious,  in  some  measure  repay  the  reader  for  his  patience  in 
wading  through  the  tedious  exposition  of  this  silly  and  unscrupulous 
writer's  misrepresentations. 

After  the  conference  of  Erfurth,  the  Austrian  Count  Stadion,  a 
man  of  ability  and  energy,  either  believing  or  affecting  to  believe, 
that  Napoleon  was  determined  to  destroy  Austria,  and  only  waited 
until  Spain  was  conquered,  resolved  to  employ  the  whole  force  of 
the  Geiman  empire  against  the  French  monarch  in  a  war  of  des- 
truction for  one  or  other  of  the  contending  states.  With  this  view, 
his  first  efforts  were  directed  to  change  the  opinions  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  those  immediately  about  him  who  were  averse 
to  a  war;  and  though  he  was  long  and  vigorously  resisted  by 
General  Griin,  an  able  man,  and  the  archduke's  confidant,  he 
finally  succeeded.  Some  time  before  this  France  had  insisted 
upon  a  reduction  of  the  Austrian  forces,  and  being  asked  if  she 
would  do  the  same  for  the  sake  of  peace,  replied  that  she  would 
maintain  no  more  troops  in  Germany  than  should  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  army  of  the  confederation  must  be  kept  up  as  a 
constitutional  force,  and  it  was  impossible  during  the  war  with 
England  to  reduce  the  French  troops  in  other  quarters.  To  this, 
succeeded  an  attempt  at  a  triple  treaty,  by  which  the  territories  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  were  to  be  mutually  guaranteed. 
Champagny  and  Romanzow  suggested  this  plan,  but  the  Austrian 
minister  did  not  conceive  Russia  strong  enough  to  guarantee  Aus- 
tria against  France.  Stadion's  project  was  more  agreeable,  and  a 
note  of  a  declaration  of  war  was  sent  to  Metternich,  then  at  Paris, 
to  deliver  to  the  French  government  The  Archduke  Charles  set 
off  for  the  army,  and  was  followed  by  the  emperor. 

When  the  war  was  thus  resolved  upon,  it  remained  to  settle 
whether  it  should  be  carried  on  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Austria,  or 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  other  nations.  Contrary  to  her 
usual  policy  Austria  decided  for  the  latter,  and  contrary  to  her 
usual  parsimony  she  was  extremely  liberal  to  her  general  officers 
and  spies.  It  was  determined  that  the  war  should  be  one  of 
restitution,  and  in  that  view  secret;  agents  had  gone  to  Italy,  and 
were  tiaid  to  have  made  great  progress  in  exciting  the  people  • 
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officers  had  been  also  sent  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to  urge  those 
courts  to  attempt  their  own  restoration  to  the  continental  thrones. 
The  complete  restoration  of  Naples,  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Pope's 
dominions,  and  large  additions  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Piedmont, 
were  proposed,  and  Austria  herself  only  demanded  a  secure  frontier, 
namely,  the  Tyrol,  the  river  Po,  and  the  CJiiusa,  which  was  not 
much  more  than  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  had  left  her. 

Such  were  her  views  in  the  south  where  kings  were  to  be  her 
coadjutors,  but  in  the  north  she  was  intent  upon  a  different  plan. 
There  she  expected  help  from  the  people,  who  were  discontented 
at  being  parcelled  out  by  Napoleon.  Treaties  were  entered  into 
with  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Oels,  and 
it  was  understood  that  the  people  there  and  in  the  provinces  taken 
from  Prussia,  were  ready  to  rise  on  the  first  appearance  of  an 
Austiian  soldier.  Hanover  was  to  be  restored  to  England;  but 
Austria  was  so  discontented  with  the  Prussian  king,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Prussian  provinces,  especially  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
was  to  depend  upon  his  conduct  in  the  war. 

The  means  of  effecting  this  mighty  project  were  the  great  re- 
sources which  Stadion  had  found  or  created ;  they  were  greater 
than  Austria  had  ever  before  produced  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
people  was  in  proportion.  The  landwehr  levy  had  been  calculated 
at  only  150  battalions ;  it  produced  300  battalions,  besides  the 
Hungarian  insurrection.  The  regular  army  was  complete  in  every- 
thing, and  the  cavaliy  good,  though  not  equal  to  what  it  had  been 
in  former  wars.  There  were  nine  "  corps  d'armee*^  The  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  with  one  was  to  strike  a  blow  in  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw.  The  Archduke  Charles  commanded  in  chief.  March- 
ing with  six  corps,  containing  160,000  regular  troops  besides  the 
landwehr  attached  to  them,  he  was  to  cross  the  frontier  and  tall 
on  the  French  army,  supposed  to  be  only  40,000.  That  is  to  say, 
the  first  corps,  under  Belgarde  and  Klenau,  were  to  march  by 
Peter walde  and  Dresden  against  Bernadotte  who  was  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  second  corps,  under  Kollowrath  and  Brady,  were  to 
march  by  Eger  upon  Bareith  and  Wurzburg,  to  prevent  the  union 
of  Davoust  and  Bernadotte.  The  third  corps,  under  Prince  Rosen- 
berg, was  to  move  by  Waldmunchen,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and 
after  beating  Wrede  at  Straubingen,  to  join  the  Archduke  Charles 
near  Munich.  The  archduke  himself  was  to  proceed  against  that 
city  with  the  reserves  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  Hiller's 
corps,  Stipchitz,  and  those  of  Hohenzollern's,  and  the  Archduke 
Louis.  Ihe  Archduke  John  was  to  attack  Italy;  and  the  different 
corps,  exclusive  of  landwehr,  amounted  to  not  less  than  260,000 
men. 
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The  pmject  was  gigantic,  the  force  prodigious^  and  thoagh  the 
quarter-master-generai  Meyer,  seeing  the  vice  of  the  military  plan, 
resigned  his  situation,  and  that  Meerfelt  quarrelled  with  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  general  feeling  was  high  and  sanguine ;  and  the 
princes  of  the  empire  were,  with  the  exception  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Westphalia,  thought  to  be  rather  favorable  towards  the  Austrians. 
But  all  the  conti-ibutions  were  in  kind ;  Austria  had  only  a  depre- 
ciated paper  currency  which  would  not  serve  her  beyond  her  own 
frontiers ;  wherefore  England,  at  that  time  the  paymaster  of  all 
Europe,  was  looked  to.  England  however  had  no  ambassador,  no 
regular  accredited  agent  at  Vienna;  all  this  mighty  armament  and 
plan  were  carried  on  without  her  aid,  almost  without  her  know- 
ledge ;  and  a  despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  the  8th  of 
December,  but  which  only  arrived  the  10th  of  March,  refused  all 
aid  whatsoever!  and  even  endeavored  to  prove  that  Austria  could  not 
wauty  and  Mngland  was  not  in  a  situation  to  grant.  Yet  this  was 
the  period  in  which  such  lavish  grants  had  been  made  to  Spain 
without  any  condition — so  lavish,  that,  in  Cadiz,  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  received  from  England,  was  lying  untouched 
by  the  Spaniai-ds.  They  >*ere  absolutely  glutted  with  specie,  for 
they  had,  at  that  moment,  of  their  own  money,  and  lying  idle  in 
their  treasury, /(mr/een  miUions  of  dollars,  and  ten  millians  more 
were  on  the  wag  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Buenos  Ayres,  Such  was 
the  wisdom,  such  the  providence  of  the  English  ministers  I  heaping 
money  upon  money  at  Cadiz,  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  if  it 
had  been  wanted,  ill  bestowed ;  but  refusing  it  to  Austria  to  for- 
ward the  explosion  of  the  enormous  mine  prepared  against  Napo- 
leon in  Germany  and  Italy.  Their  agent,  Mr.  Frere,  absolutely 
refiised  even  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  some  of  this  money  from  the  Span- 
iards. This  is  what  the  reviewer,  wilfully  perverting  my  expression, 
namely,  '^  awakened  the  dormant  spirit  of  coalitions,"  calls  '*  the 
forming  a  combination  of  the  States  of  Europe !"  The  English 
ministers  were  treated  as  mere  purse-bearers,  to  be  bullied  or 
cajoled  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  in  these  two  instances,  not  with- 
out reason,  tor  they  neither  knew  how  to  give  nor  how  to  refuse 
in  the  right  time  or  place.  Nor  were  their  military  dispositions 
better  arranged,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

To  proceed  with  the  narrative.  Stadion,  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief whi'jh  this  despatch  from  England  might  have  produced,  by 
encouraging  the  peace  party  at  the  court,  and  discoui*aging  the 
others,  only  impaited  it  to  the  emperor  and  his  secret  council,  but 
hid  it  from  those  members  of  tlie  cabinet  who  were  wavering. 
Even  this  was  like  to  have  cost  him  his  place ;  and  some  members 
of  the  council  actually  proposed  to  reduce  one-third  of  the  array. 
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Jo  fine,  a  cry  was  arising  against  the  war,  but  the  emperor  de- 
clared himself  on  Stadion's  side,  and  the  cabinet  awaited  the  re- 
sult of  Count  Walmoden's  mission  to  London.  That  nobleman 
had  been  despatched  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance and  subsidy  with  England,  and  to  learn  the  feeling  of  the 
English  Cabinet  upon  an  extraordinary  measure  which  Austria 
had  resorted  to;  for  being  utterly  unable  to  pay  her  way  at  the 
outset,  and  trusting  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  not  a  little 
to  the  known  facility  with  which  the  English  mmisters  lavished 
their  subsidies,  she  had  resolved  to  raise,  through  the  principal 
bankers  in  Vienna,  £150,000  a  month,  by  making  drafts  through 
Holland  upon  their  correspondents  in  London,  to  be  repaid  from 
the  subsidy  to  be  granted  by  England  I  Prince  Staremberg  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  with  a  special  mission  to  London,  to  arrange 
a  definite  treaty  for  money,  and  a  convention  regulating  the  future 
object  and  conduct  of  the  war — ^a  very  curious  proceeding — ^because 
Staremberg  had  been  recalled  before  for  conduct  ofiensive  to  the 
English  Cabinet ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with  London,  and 
the  emperor  wished  to  get  him  away  lest  he  should  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  peace  party  in  Vienna.  Thus  the  English  minis- 
ters continued  so  to  conduct  their  afiairs,  that,  while  they  gave 
their  money  to  Spain  and  their  advice  to  Austria,  and  both  un- 
profitably,  they  only  excited  the  contempt  of  both  countries. 

From  the  conference  of  Erfurth,  France  had  been  earnest  with 
Russia  to  take  an  active  part  according  to  treaty  against  Austria ; 
and  Romanzow,  who  was  an  enemy  of  England,  increased  Alex- 
ander's asperity  toward  that  country,  but  nothing  was  done  against 
Austria ;  and  when  Caulaincourt,  the  French  ambassador  at  Pe- 
tersburg, became  clamorous,  Alexander  pretended  to  take  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  Swartzenberg  to  task  for  the  measures  of  his 
court,  but  really  gave  him  encouragement,  by  repairing  immedi- 
ately afterwards  to  Finland  without  inviting  Caulaincourt  A  con- 
temporaneous official  note  from  Romanzow  to  Austria,  was  indeed 
couched  in  terms  to  render  the  intention  of  Alexander  apparently 
doubtful,  but  this  was  only  a  blind  for  Napoleon.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  the  favorable  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  court,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Poland  did  not  stir,  and  Stadion,  far  from  having 
any  dread  of  them,  calculated  upon  their  assistance  in  case  of  any 
marked  success  in  the  outset.  The  Emperor  Alexandria  was  how- 
ever far  from  inattentive  to  his  own  interests,  for  he  sent  General 
Hitrofi*  at  this  time  to  Turkey  to  demand  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
as  the  price  of  a  treaty,  hoping  thus  to  snatch  these  countries  dur- 
ing the  general  commotion.  He  was  foiled  by  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net, which  secretly  directed  the  Turks  sent  to  meet  Hitrotf  to  as- 
.  VOL.  V.  18 
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sume  a  high  tone  and  agree  to  no  negotiation  in  which  England 
was  not  a  party :  hence,  when  the  Russians  demanded  the  dismis- 
sal of  Mr.  Adair  from  Constantinople,  Hitroff  was  himself  sent 
away. 

While  the  affairs  with  Russia  were  in  this  state,  the  present 
king  of  Holland  arrived,  incognito,  at  Vienna,  to  offer  his  services 
either  as  heir  to  the  stadtholdership,  as  a  prince  of  the  German 
empire,  or  as  a  near  and  confidential  connection  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  latter  view  he  could  be  use- 
ful, and  it  was  evident  he  expected  the  Austrian  Court  would 
make  their  policy  in  the  north  coincide  with  that  of  the  Prussian 
Court.  He  said  the  secret  voyage  of  the  royal  family  to  Peters- 
burg had  exposed  them  to  mortifications  and  slights  which  had 
changed  the  sentiment;^  of  both  the  king  and  queen  towards  France, 
and  the  queen,  bowed  down  by  misfortune,  dreaded  new  reverses 
and  depressed  the  spirit  of  the  king.  They  stood  alone  in  their 
court,  ministers  and  officers  alike  openly  maintained  opinions  dia^ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  a  grand  council  held  in 
Koningsberg,  every  minister  had  voted  for  war  with  Napoleon. 
The  king  assented,  but  the  next  day  the  queen  induced  him  to 
retract.  However,  the  voice  of  the  people  and  of  the  army  was 
for  war,  and  any  order  to  join  the  troops  to  those  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation  was  sure  to  produce  an  explosion.  There  were 
between  30,000  and  40,000  regular  troops  under  arms,  and  Aus- 
tria was  assured,  that  if  any  Austrian  force  approached  the  fron- 
tier, the  Prussian  soldiers  would,  bag  and  baggage,  join  it,  despite 
of  king  or  queen. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  and  when  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
Bernadotte  and  the  Saxon  king  (for  the  people  of  that  country 
were  ill-disposed  towards  the  French),  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
English  army  appearing  in  the  north  of  Germany  would  have  gath- 
ered around  it  all  the  people  and  armies  of  the  north,  and  accord- 
ingly Stadion  proposed  a  landing  in  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  Now 
England  had  at  that  time  the  great  armament  which  went  to  Wal- 
cheren,  the  army  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  un- 
der Sir  John  Stuart  in  Sicily ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had  about  80,000 
or  90,000  men  disposable ;  and  yet  so  contriving  were  the  minis- 
ters, that  they  kept  Wellington  too  weak  in  Spain,  Stuart  too 
strong  in  Sicily ;  and  instead  of  acting  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
where  such  a  great  combinatiou  awaited  them,  they  sent  their  most 
powerful  force  to  perish  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren,  where  the 
only  diversion  they  caused  was  the  bringing  together  a  few  thou- 
sand national  guards  from  the  nearest  French  departments.  And 
this  the  reviewer  calls  ^  the  forming  a  combination  of  those  stated 
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in  Europe  which  still  retained  some  degree  of  independence  and 
magnanimity  to  resist  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror."     What  a  pro- 
found, modest,  and,  to  use  a  Morning  Post  compound,  not-at-all-a 
flagitious  writer  this  reviewer  is. 

Well,  notwithstanding  this  grand  "  combination,"  things  did  not 
tura  out  well.  The  Austrians  changed  their  first  plan  of  campaign 
in  several  particulars.  Napoleon  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which,  greatly  inf  rior  in  num- 
ber, and  composed  principally  of  German  contingents,  was  not  very 
well  disposed  towards  him;  and  yet,  such  was  the  stupendous 
power  of  this  man's  genius  and  bravery,  he  in  a  few  days  by  a 
series  of  movements  unequalled  in  skill  by  any  movement  known 
in  military  records,  broke  through  the  Austrian  power,  separated 
her  armies,  drove  them  in  disorder  before  him.  and  seized  Vienna ; 
and  but  for  an  accident,  one  of  those  minor  accidents  so  frequent 
in  war,  which  enabled  the  Archduke  Charles  to  escape  over  the 
Danube  at  Ratisbon,  he  would  have  terminated  this  gigantic  con- 
test in  ten  days.  The  failure  there  led  to  the  battle  of  Esling, 
where  the  sudden  swell  of  the  Danube  again  bafiied  him,  and  pro- 
duced another  crisis,  which  might  have  been  turned  to  his  hurt  if 
the  English  army  had  been  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  but  it  was 
then  perishing  amongst  the  stagnant  ditches  of  Walcheren,  and 
the  only  combination  of  the  English  ministers  to  be  discovered 
was  a  combination  of  folly,  arrogance^  and  conceit.  1  have  now 
done  with  the  review.  Had  ail  the  objections  contained  in  it  been 
true,  it  would  have  evinced  the  petty  industry  of  a  malicious  mind 
more  than  any  just  or  generous  interest  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  but 
being,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  false  even  in  the  minutest  particu- 
lar, I  justly  stigmatize  it  as  remarkable  only  for  malignant  imbe- 
cility and  systematic  violation  of  truth. 


The  reviewers  having  asserted  that  I  picked  out  of  Foy's  history 
the  charge  against  Lord  Melville  of  saying  **  the  worst  men  made 
the  best  soldiers,"  1  replied  that  I  drew  for  it  on  my  own  clear 
recollection  of  the  fact. 

fciince  then  a  Liend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlatt,  has  sent  me  Lord 
Melville's  speech,  extracted  from  the  Annual  Register  (Baldwin's) 
1808,  p.  112  ;  and  the  following  passage  proves  the  eifrontery  with 
which  the  reviewers  deny  facts. 

"  What  was  meant  by  a  better  sort  of  men  ?  Was  it  that  they 
should  be  taller  or  shorter,  broader  or  thinner?     This  might  b'« 
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intelli^ble,  but  it  was  not  the  fact.  The  men  that  had  hitherto 
formed  the  British  army  were  men  of  stout  hearts  and  habits ;  men 
of  spirit  and  courage;  lovers  of  bold  enterprise.  These  were  the 
materials  of  which  an  army  must  be  composed.  Give  him  such 
men,  though  not  of  the  better  description.  The  worse  men  were  the 
fittest  for  soldiers*     Keep  the  better  sort  at  home." 
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ROBINSON'S   LIFE  OP   PICTON. 


**  Many  there  are  that  trouble  me  and  persecute  me ;  yet  do  I  not  iwerri 
from  the  testimonies." — Psalm  cxix. 


This  writer  of  an  English  general's  life  is  so  entirely  unacquainted 
with  English  military  customs,  that  he  quotes  a  common  order  of 
the  day,  accrediting  a  new  staff  officer  to  the  army,  as  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  that  staff  officer's  talents.*  And  he  is  so  unacquainted 
with  French  military  customs,  that,  treating  of  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
he  places  a  French  marshal,  Marmont,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
then  even  in  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  Ney's  curps.t  He 
dogmatizes  upon  military  movements  freely,  and  is  yet  so  incapable 
of  forming  a  right  judgment  upon  the  materials  within  his  reach, 
as  to  say,  that  Sir  John  Moore  should  not  have  retreated,  because, 
as  he  was  able  to  beat  the  French  at  Coruna,  he  could  also  have 
beaten  them  in  the  heart  of  Spain.  Thus  setting  aside  the  facts 
that  at  Coruna  Moore  had  fifteen  thousand  men  to  light  twenty 
thousand,  and  in  the  heart  of  Spain  he  had  only  twenty-three  thou- 
sand to  fight  more  than  three  hundred  thousand ! 

And  lest  this  display  of  incompetency  should  not  be  sufficient, 
he  affirms,  that  the  same  Sir  John  Moore  had,  comparatively, 
greater  means  at  Sahagun  to  beat  the  enemy  than  Lord  Wellington 
had  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.{     Now  those  lines  which  Wel- 

*  Life  of  Picton,  page  81. 

t  Piige  825. 

X  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Qiuirterly  Bevieto  the  writer  of  an  artio'e  upon  the 
correHpondenoe  of  Louis  the  XVIIL  quotes  me  as  saying  that  Massena  had  on4 
hundred  and  Hkirt/y-jvot  thouao'nd  men  under  his  orders,  as  if  be  had  invaded 
Portugal  with  an  army  of  that  amount,  wliereas  I  have  expressly  said  that  he 
invaded  Portugnl  with  Hiiy-Jive  thousand^  the  rest  being  extended  as  far  as  Bis- 
cay. The  assertion  of  the  reviewer  in  therefore  essentially  false  with  the  appear- 
ance of  truth.  The  same  writer,  while  rebuking  the  Editor  of  the  Oorrct*pond- 
euce  for  ignoraooe,  assorts,  that  the  battle  of  Sua.ico  waa  fought  lietwren  Ui« 
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lington  had  been  fortifying  for  more  than  a  year,  offcied  three  im- 
prv  gnaWe  positions,  defended  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  There  was  a  fortress,  that  of  St  Julian's,  and  a  fleet  close 
at  hand  as  a  final  resource,  and  only  sixty  thousand  French,  com- 
manded by  Massena,  were  in  front.  But  Sir  John  Moore  having 
only  twenty-three  thousand  men  at  Sahagun,  had  no  lines,  no  for- 
tifications for  defence,  and  no  time  to  form  them,  he  was  nearly 
three  hlindred  miles  from  his  fleet,  and  Napoleon  in  person  had 
turned  one  hundred  thousand  men  against  him,  while  two  hundred 
thousand  more  remained  in  reserve ! 

Any  lengthened  argument  in  opposition  to  a  writer  so  totally 
unqualified  to  treat  of  warlike  affairs,  would  be  a  sinful  waste  of 
words ;  but  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  at  pains  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  cei^tain  passages  of  my  work,  and  with  what  justice  the  reader 
shall  now  learn. 

1.  Combat  on  the  Coa. — The  substance  of  Mr.  Robinson's  com- 
plaint on  this  subject  is,  that  I  have  imputed  to  General  Picton 
the  odious  crime  of  refusing,  from  personal  animosity,  to  support 
General  Craufurd ; — that  such  a  serious  accusation  should  not  be 
made  without  ample  proof; — tliat  1  cannot  say  whether  Picton's 
instructions  did  not  forbid  him  to  aid  Craufurd ; — that  the  roads 
were  so  bad,  the  distance  so  great,  and  the  time  so  short,  Picton 
could  not  have  aided  him ; — that  my  account  of  the  action  differs 
from  General  Craufurd's ; — that  I  was  only  a  lieutenant  of  the 
forty-third,  and  consequently  could  know  nothing  of  the  matter ; — 
that  I  have  not  praised  Picton — that  he  was  a  Roman  hero,  and 
fio  forth.  Finally  it  is  denied  that  Picton  ever  quarrelled  with 
Craufurd  at  all ;  and  so  far* from  having  an  altercation  with  him 
on  the  day  of  the  action,  he  did  not  even  quit  his  own  quarters  at 
Pinhel.  Something  also  there  is  about  General  Cole's  refusing  to 
quit  Guarda. 

To  all  this  I  reply  that  I  never  did  accuse  General  Picton  of  act- 
ing from  personal  animosity ;  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of 
my  statement  will  bear  out  such  a  meaning,  which  is  a  pure  hallu- 
cination of  this  author.  That  the  light  division  was  not  supported, 
is  notorious ;  that  it  ought  to  have  been  supported,  I  have  endea- 
vored to  prove ;  why  it  was  not  supported,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
divine.     Yet  it  was  neither  the  distance  nor  the  badness  of  the 

9th  of  October  and  the  6th  of  November  I  It  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  No.,  treating  of  Professor  Drummann's  work, 
speaks  of  '''-following  an  impulse  whicli  is  from  hehind^^^  a  figure  of  speech  which 
must  appear  singularly  telicitous  to  those  who  have  watched  a  puppy  dog  chasiuff 
his  own  tail ;  but  your  Quarterly  reviewers  are  your  only  men  fur  accuracy  oi 
fact  and  expression  1 
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roads,  nor  the  want  of  time,  as  Mr.  Robinson  gratuitously  supposes ; 
for  the  action,  which  took  place  in  Julj,  lasted  from  daybreak  until 
late  in  the  evening,  the  roads,  and  there  were  several,  were  good 
at  that  season,  and  the  distance  not  more  than  eight  miles. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Robinson  observes,  that  I  cannot  affirm 
of  my  own  knowledge  whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington  forbade 
Picton  to  succor  Craufurd;  but  I  can  certainly  affirm  that  he 
ordered  him  to  support  him,  because  it  is  so  set  down  in  his 
grace's  Despatches,  volume  5th,  pages  535  and  547  ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  order  should  have  been  rescinded  and  one  of  a 
contrary  tendency  substituted,  to  meet  an  event,  namely,  the  action 
on  the  Coa,  which  Craufurd  had  been  forbidden  to  fight.  Picton 
acted  no  doubt  upon  the  dictates  of  his  judgment,  but  all  men  are 
not  bound  to  approve  of  that  judgment ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of 
faintly  praising  his  military  talents,  a  point  was  forced  by  me  in 
his  favor  when  I  compared  him  to  General  Craufurd,  of  whose 
ability  there  was  no  question ;  more  could  not  be  done  in  con- 
science, even  under  Mr.  Robinson's  assurance  that  he  was  a  Roman 

hero. 

The  exact  object  of  Mr.  Robinson's  reasoning  upon  the  subject 
of  General  Cole's  refusal  to  quit  Guarda  it  is  difficult  to  discover ; 
the  passage  to  which  it  relates,  is  the  simple  enunciation  of  a 
fact,  which  is  now  repeated,  namely,  that  General  Cole  being  re- 
quested by  General  Craufurd  to  come  down  with  his  whole  divi- 
sion to  the  Coa,  refused ;  and  Lord  Wellington  approved  of  that 
refusal,  though  he  ordered  Cole  to  support  Craufurd  under  certain 
circumstances.  Such,  however,  is  Mr.  Robmson's  desire  to  mono- 
polize all  correctness,  that  he  will  not  permit  me  to  know  anything 
about  the  action,  though  I  was  present,  because,  as  he  says,  being 
only  a  lieutenant,  I  could  not  know  anything  about  it.  He  is  yet 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  his  own  knowledge, 
although  he  was  not  present,  and  was  neither  a  captain  nor  lieu- 
tenant. I  happened  to  be  a  captain  of  seven  years'  standing ;  and 
surely,  though  we  should  admit  all  subalterns  to  be  blind  like  young 
puppies,  and  that  rank  in  the  one  case  as  age  in  the  other  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  open  their  eyes,  it  might  still  be  asked,  why 
I  should  not  have  been  able,  after  having  obtained  a  rank  which 
gave  me  the  right  of  seeing,  to  gather  as  good  information  from 
others  as  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  ?     Let  us  to  the  proof 

In  support  of  his  views,  he  has  produced  the  rather  vague  tes- 
timony of  an  anonymous  officer  on  General  Picton's  staff,  which 
he  deems  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  Picton  never  quarrelled 
with  Craufurd,  that  he  did  not  even  quit  Pinhel  on  the  day  of  the 
action  and  consequently  could  not  have  had  any  altercation  with 
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him  on  the  Coa.  But  the  following  letters  from  officers  on  CraiH 
furd's  staff,  not  anonymous,  show  that  Picton  did  all  these  things. 
In  fine,  that  Mr.  Bobinson  has  undertaken  a  task  for  which  he  is 
not  qualified. 

Testimony  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy^  who  was  on  Oene- 
ral  CraufurcCa  staff  at  the  action  of  the  Coa^  July  24,  1810. 

**  Manchester^  7th  November^  1835. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  in  which  you  mention  Robinson^ t 
Life  of  Picton  ;  that  work  I  have  not  seen.  It  surprises  me  that 
any  one  should  doubt  that  Picton  and  Craufurd  met  on  the  day 
the  French  army  invested  Almeida  in  1810.  I  was  wounded  pre- 
viously, and  did  not  therefore  witness  their  interview ;  but  I  con- 
sider it  certain  that  Picton  and  Craufurd  did  meet  on  the  24th 
July,  1810,  on  the  high  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Coa  during 
the  progress  of  the  action,  and  that  a  brisk  altercation  took  place 
between  them.  They  were  primed  and  ready  for  such  an  alterca- 
tion, as  angry  communications  had  passed  between  them  previously 
regarding  the  disposal  of  some  sick  of  the  light  division.  I  have 
heard  Craufurd  mention  in  joke  his  and  Picton's  testiness  with 
each  other,  and  I  considered  that  he  alluded  both  to  the  quarrel 
as  to  the  sick,  and  to  that  which  occurred  when  they  met  during 
the  action  at  Almeida. 

"J.  S.  Kennedy. 

**  Col.  Napier,  ^c,  ^c,  Sfc.** 

Testimony  of  CoUtnel    William   Campbell^  who  was  on   General 
Craufur<rs  staff  at  the  action  on*the  Cooj  July  24,  1810. 

«  Esplanade,  Dover,  ISth  Nov.  1835. 
"  Your  letter  from  Freshford  has  not  been  many  minutes  in  my 
hands ;  I  hasten  to  reply.  General  Picton  did  come  out  of  Pinhel 
on  the  day  of  the  Coa  combat,  as  you  term  it.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  when  all  the  regiments  were  in  retreat,  and 
General  Craufurd  was  with  his  staff  and  others  on  the  heights  above, 
that,  I  think,  on  notice  being  given  of  General  Picton*s  approach, 
General  Craufurd  turned  and  moved  to  meet  him.  Slight  was  the 
converse,  short  the  interview,  for  upon  Craufurd's  asking  inquir- 
ingly, whether  General  Picton  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
move  out  something  from  Pinhel  in  demonstration  of  suppod;,  or 
to  cover  the  light  division  ?  in  terms  not  bland,  the  general  made  it 
understood  that  ^  he  should  do  no  such  thing.'  This  as  you  may 
suppose  put  an  end  to  the  meeting,  further  than  some  violent 
rejoinder  on  the  part  of  my  much  loved-friend,  and  fiery  looks 
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returned !  We  went  our  seyeral  ways,  General  Picton,  I  think, 
proceeding  onwards  a  hundred  yards  to  take  a  peep  at  the  bridge. 
This  is  my  testimony. 

"  Yours  truly, 
^  Cohnel  Napier^  Sfc.  Sfc.  dc."  ^  William  Campbell." 

Battle  of  Busdco, — Mr.  Robinson,  upon  the  authority  of  one  of 
General  Picton*s  letters,  has  endeavored  to  show  that  my  descrip- 
tion  of  this  battle  is  a  mass  of  errors ;  it  shall  however  be  proved 
that  his  criticism  is  so,  and  that  General  Picton's  letter  is  very 
bad  authority. 

In  my  work,  it  is  said  that  the  Allies  resisted  vigorously,  yet 
the  French  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  while  the  leading 
battalions  established  themselves  on  the  crowning  rocks,  others 
wheeled  to  their  right,  intending  to  sweep  the  summit  of  the  Sierra, 
but  were  driven  down  again  in  a  despei-ate  charge  made  by  the  left 
of  the  third  division. 

Picton's  letter  says,  that  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  got 
possession  of  a  rocky  point  on  the  crest  of  the  position,  and  that 
they  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of  a  large  column  which 
was  dnven  down  in  a  desperate  charge  made  by  the  left  of  the 
third  division. 

So  far  we  are  agreed.  But  Picton  gives  the  merit  of  the  charge 
to  the  light  companies  of  the  seventy-fourth  and  eighty-eighth  regi- 
ments, and  a  wing  of  the  forty-fifth  aided  by  the  eighth  Portuguese 
regimeifU  under  Miijor  Birmingham^  whereas,  in  my  History,  the 
whole  merit  is  given  to  the  eighty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  regiments. 
Lord  Wellington's  despatch  gives  the  merit  to  the  forty-fifth  and 
eighty-eighth,  aided  by  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Douglas.  The  Reminiscences  of  a  SuhaUem^  written  by 
an  oflScer  of  the  eighty-eighth  regiment,  and  published  in  the 
United  Sirvice  Journal,  in  like  manner,  gives  the  merit  to  the 
eighty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  British  regiments,  and  the  eighth  Por- 
tuguese, 

It  will  presently  be  seen  why  I  took  no  notice  of  the  share  the 
eighth  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  had  in  this  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. Meanwhile  the  reader  will  observe  that  Picton's  letter  in- 
dicates the  centre  of  his  division  as  being  forced  by  the  French, 
and  he  affirms  that  he  drove  them  down  again  with  his  I  ft  wing 
without  aid  from  the  fifth  division.  But  my  statement  makes  both 
the  right  and  centre  of  his  division  to  be  forced,  and  gives  the  fifth 
division,  and  especially  Colonel  Cameron  and  the  ninth  British 
regiment,  a  very  large  share  in  the  glory  of  recovering  the  posi- 
tion ;  moreover,  I  say  that  the  eighth  Portuguese  was  broken  to 
VOL.  v.— Al  18* 
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pifcesf,  Mr.  Kobinson  argoes  that  this  mast  be  wrong,  for,  says 
he,  the  eighth  Portuguese  were  not  broken^  and  if  the  right  of  the 
third  division  had  been  forced,  the  French  would  have  encountered 
the  fifth  division.  To  this  he  adds,  with  a  confidence  singularly 
rash,  his  scanty  knowledge  of  facts  considered,  that  Colonel  Came- 
ron and  the  ninth  regiment  would  doubtless  have  made  as  good  a 
charge  as  I  have  described,  **  only  they  were  not  there.** 

In  reply,  it  is  now  afilrmed,  distinctly  and  positively,  that  the 
French  did  break  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment,  did  gain  the 
rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  position,  and  on  the  right  of  the  third 
division ;  did  ensconce  themselves  in  those  rocks,  and  were  going 
to  sweep  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  when  the  fifth  division  under 
General  Leith  attacked  them ;  and  the  ninth  r^ment  led  by  Colo- 
nel Cameron  did  form  under  fire,  as  described,  did  charge,  and  did 
beat  the  enemy  out  of  those  rocks ;  and  if  they  had  not  done  so, 
the  third  division,  then  engaged  with  other  troops,  would  have 
been  in  a  very  critical  situation.  Not  only  is  all  this  re-affirmed, 
but  it  shall  be  proved  by  the  most  irrefragable  testimony.  It  will 
then  follow  that  my  History  is  accurate,  that  Greneral  Picton's  let- 
ter is  inaccurate,  and  the  writer  of  his  life  incompetent  to  censure 
others. 

Mr.  Robinson  may,  notwithstanding,  choose  to  abide  by  the  au- 
thority of  General  Picton's  letter,  which  he  "fortunately  found 
amongst  that  general's  manuscripts,"  but  which  others  less  fortu- 
nate had  found  in  ^tn^  many  years  before  ;  and  he  is  the  more 
likely  to  do  so,  because  he  has  asserted  that  if  General  Picton's 
letters  are  false,  they  are  wilfully  so,  an  assertion  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  assent  to.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  a  man's  veracity 
was  to  be  called  in  question  because  his  letters  written  in  the 
hurry  of  service  gave  inaccurate  details  of  a  battle.  General 
Picton  wrote  what  he  believed  to  be  the  fact,  but  to  give  any  his- 
torical weight  to  his  letter  on  this  occasion,  in  opposition  to  the 
testimony  which  shall  now  be  adduced  against  its  accuracy,  would 
be  weakness.  And  with  the  more  reason  it  is  rejected,  because 
Mr.  Robinson  himself  admits  that  another  letter  written  by  Gene- 
ral Picton  on  this  occasion  to  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  was  so  in- 
accurate as  to  give  general  offence  to  the  army ;  and  because  his 
letters  on  two  other  occasions  are  as  incorrect  as  on  this  of  Bu- 
saco.  Thus,  writing  of  the  assault  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Picton 
says,  "  about  this  time,  namely,  when  the  third  division  carried 
the  main  breach,  the  light  division,  which  was  rather  late  in  their 
attack,  al:$o  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  breach  they 
were  ordered  to  attack."  Now  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  light  division  carried  the  small  breach,  and  were  ao- 
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tuallj  attacking  the  flank  of  the  French  troops  defending  the 
great  breach,  when  the  third  division  carried  that  point.  This  in- 
deed is  so  certain,  that  Mr.  Uniake  of  the  ninety-fifth,  and  others 
of  the  light  division,  were  destroyed  on  the  ramparts  close  to  the 
great  beach  by  that  very  explosion  which  Was  said  to  have  killed 
General  M'Kinnon  ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  great  breach  would  have  been  carried  at  all 
but  for  the  flank  attack  of  the  light  division. 

Again,  General  Picton,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro, 
says :  "  The  li^ht  division  under  General  Craufurd  was  rather 
roughly  handled  by  the  enemifs  cavjlry,  and  had  that  arm  of  the 
French  army  been  as  daring  and  active  upon  this  occasion,  as 
they  were  when  following  us  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  they 
would  doubtless  have  cut  off  the  light  division  to  a  man."  Never- 
theless, as  an  eye-witness,  and  being  then  a  field-ofiicer  on  the 
staff  I  was  by  Mr.  Robinson's  rule  entitled  to  see,  I  declare  most 
solemnly  that  the  French  cavalry,  though  they  often  menaced  to 
charge,  never  came  within  sure  shot  distance  of  the  light  division. 
The  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  ninety-fitth  rifles,  who  were 
skirmishing  in  the  wood  of  Pozo  Velho,  was  formed  by  regiments 
in  three  squares,  flanking  and  protecting  each  other,  they  retired 
over  the  plain  leisurely,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  without  a  sabre- 
wound  being  received,  without  giving  or  receiving  fire ;  they  moved 
in  the  most  majestic  manner,  secure  in  their  discipline  and  strength, 
which  was  such  as  would  have  defied  all  the  cavalry  that  ever 
charged  under  Tamerlane  or  Genghis. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  proofs  relative  to  Busaco,  the  reader 
being  requested  to  compare  them  with  the  description  of  that  battle 
in  my  History. 

Extracts  from  Mc^'or- General  Sir  John  Cameron^s  letters  to  Colonel 

Napier, 

"  Government  House,  Devonport,  Aug,  9<A,  1834. 

* — I  am  sorry  to  perceive  in  the  recent  publication  of  Lord  Be- 
.^*bSord,  his  *  Refutation  of  your  Justification  of  your  third  volume,' 
lome  remarks  on  the  battle  of  Busaco,  which  disfigure,  not  inten- 
^.ionally  I  should  hope,  the  operations  of  the  British  brigade  in 
Major-  General  Leith's  corps  on  that  occasion,  of  which  I,  as  com- 
manding officer  of  one  of  the  regiments  composing  it,  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  know  something.  I  shall,  however,  content  myself 
at  present  with  giving  you  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  British 
brigade  in  Major-General  Leith's  own  words,  extracted  from  a  do- 
cument in  my  possessionj  every  syllable  of  which  can  be  verified 
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bj  many  distiDgnished  officers  now  living,  some  of  them  actors  in, 
all  of  them  eye-witnesses  to  the  affair. 

" '  The  ground  where  the  British  brigade  was  now  moving,  was 
behind  a  chain  of  rocky  eminences,  where  it  had  appeared  clearly 
the  enemy  was  successfully  pushing  to  establish  himself,  and  pre- 
cluded Major-General  Leith  from  seeing  at  that  moment  the  pro- 
gress the  enemy  was  making,  but  by  the  information  of  staff  officers 
stationed  on  purpose,  who  communicated  his  direction  and  pro- 
gress. Major-General  Leith  moved  the  British  brigade  so  as  to 
endeavor  to  meet  and  check  the  enemy  when  he  had  gained  the 
ascendancy.  At  this  time,  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up 
on  the  height,  the  smoke  of  which  prevented  a  clear  view  of  the 
state  of  things.  When,  however,  the  rock  forming  the  high  part 
of  the  Sierra  became  visible,  the  enemy  appeared  in  full  possession 
of  it,  and  a  French  officer  was  in  the  act  of  cheering  with  his  hat 
off,  while  a  continual  fire  was  kept  up  from  thence  and  along  the 
whole  face  of  the  Sierra,  in  a  diagonal  direction  towards  the  bottom, 
by  the  enemy  ascending  rapidly  from  the  successive  columns  formed 
for  the  attack  on  a  mass  of  soldiers  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  Por- 
tuguese regiments,  who  having  been  severely  pressed,  had  given 
way,  and  were  rapidly  retiring  in  complete  confusion  and  disorder. 
Major-General  Leith,  on  that  occasion,  spoke  to  Major  Birmingham 
(who  was  on  foot,  having  had  his  horse  killed),  who  stated  that  the 
fugitives  were  of  the  ninth  Portuguese  as  well  as  the  eighth  regi- 
ment, and  that  he  had  ineffectually  tried  to  check  their  retreat. 
Major-General  Leith  addressed  and  succeeded  in  stopping  them, 
and  they  cheered  when  he  ordered  them  to  be  collected  and  formed 
in  the  rear.  They  were  passing  as  they  retired  diagonally  to  the 
right  of  the  ninth  British  regiment.  The  face  of  affairs  in  this 
quarter  now  bore  a  different  aspect,  for  the  enemy,  who  had  been 
the  assailant,  having  dispersed  or  driven  everything  opposed  to  him, 
was  in  possession  of  the  rocky  eminence  of  the  Sierra,  at  this  part 
of  Major-General  Picton's  position,  without  a  shot  then  being  fired 
at  him.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Major-General  Leith  re- 
solved instantly  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  He  there- 
fore ordered  the  ninth  British  regiment,  which  had  hitherto  been 
moving  rapidly  by  its  left  in  column,  in  order  to  gain  the  most 
advantageous  ground  for  checking  the  enemy,  to  form  the  line, 
which  they  did  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  accuracy,  and  cool- 
ness, under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  had  just  appeared  formed  on 
tliat  part  of  the  rocky  eminence  which  overlooks  the  back  of  the 
ridge,  and  who  had  then  for  the  first  time  perceived  the  British 
brigade  under  him.  Major-General  Leith  had  intended  that  the 
thirty-eighth  regiment  should  have  moved  on  in  rear  of  and  to  the 
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left  of  the  ninth  British  regiment,  to  have  turned  the  en^my  beyond 
the  rocky  eminence  which  was  quite  inaccessible  towards  the  rear 
of  the  Sierra,  while  the  ninth  should  have  gained  the  ridge  on  the 
right  of  the  rocky  height ;  the  royal  Scots  to  have  been  posted  (as 
they  were)  in  reserve.  But  the  enemy  having  driven  everything 
before  him  in  that  quarter,  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  gaining 
the  top  of  the  rocky  ridge,  which  is  accessible  in  front,  before  it 
was  possible  for  the  British  brigade  to  have  reached  that  position, 
although  not  a  moment  had  been  lost  in  marching  to  support  the. 
point  attacked,  and  for  that  purpose  it  had  made  a  rapid  movement 
of  more  than  two  miles  without  halting,  and  frequently  in  double- 
quick-time.  The  thirty-eighth  regiment  was  therefore  directed  to 
form  abo  and  support  when  Major-General  Leith  led  the  ninth  re- 
giment to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  rocky  ridge,  which  they  did 
without  firing  a  shot  That  part  which  looks  behind  the  Sierra  (as 
already  stated)  was  inaccessible,  and  afforded  the  enemy  the  ad- 
vantage of  outflanking  the  ninth  on  the  left  as  they  advanced,  but 
the  order,  celerity,  and  coolness  with  which  they  attacked,  panic- 
struck  the  enemy,  who  immediately  gave  way  on  being  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  and  the  whole  was  driven  down  the  face  of  the 
Sierra  in  confusion,  and  with  immense  loss,  from  a  destructive  fire 
which  the  ninth  regiment  opened  upon  him  as  he  fied  with  precipi- 
tation after  the  charge." 

'^  I  shall  merely  add  two  observations  on  what  has  been  asserted 
in  the  Refutation, 

"  First,  with  regard  to  the  confusion  and  retreat  of  a  portion  of 
the  Portuguese  troops,  I  certainly  did  not  know  at  the  moment 
what  Portuguese  corps  the  fugitives  were  of,  but  after  the  action, 
I  understood  they  were  belonging  to  the  eighth  Portuguese ;  a  very 
considerable  number  of  them  were  crossing  the  front  of  the  British 
column  dispersed  in  sixes  and  sevens  over  the  field,  just  before  I 
wheeled  the  ninth  regiment  into  line  for  the  attack.  I  pushed  on 
a  few  yards  to  entreat  them  to  keep  out  of  our  way,  which  they  un- 
derstood, and  called  out :  *  Viva  los  Ingleses,  valerosos  Portugueses  P 

**  As  regards  any  support  which  the  Portuguese  afforded  the  Bri- 
tish brigade  in  the  pursuit,  I  beg  to  say  that  during  the  charge, 
while  leading  the  regiment  in  front  of  the  centre,  my  horse  wa: 
killed  under  me,  which  for  a  moment  retarded  my  own  personal 
advance,  and,  on  extricating  myself  from  under  him,  I  turned  round 
and  saw  the  thirty-eighth  regiment  close  up  with  us,  and  the  royal 
Scots  appearing  over  the  ridge  in  support,  but  did  not  see  any 
Portuguese  join  in  the  pursuit ;  indeed,  it  would  have  been  impru- 
dent in  them  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  for  at  the  time  a  brisk  can- 
nonade was  opened  upon  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine 
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"  This,  my  dear  colonel,  is,  on  my  honor,  an  accoant  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  British  brigade  in  Major-General  Leith's  corps,  at 
Busaco.  It  will  be  satis^tory  to  you  to  know  that  the  informa- 
tion you  received  has  been  correct  llie  anonymous  officer  of  the 
ninth  regiment  I  do  not  know.  There  were  several  very  capable 
of  furnishing  you  with  good  information  on  the  transactions  of  that 
day,  not  only  as  regarded  their  own  immediate  corps,  but  those  around 
them.  Colonel  Waller  I  should  consider  excellent  authority ;  that 
gallant  officer  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  all  that  passed  in 
the  divisions  of  Picton  and  Leith.  I  remember  on  our  approach 
to  the  scene  of  confusion,  he  delivered  me  a  message  from  General 
Picton,  intended  for  General  Leith,  at  the  time  reconnoitring,  to 
hasten  our  advance." 

**  Government  House,  Devonport,  Aug,  21<<,  1834. 
-The  fact  really  is  that  both  the  eighth  and  ninth  Portu- 


guese regiments  gave  way  that  morning,  and  I  am  positive  that  I 
am  not  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  there  were  not  of  Portuguese 
troops  within  my  view,  at  the  moment  I  wheeled  the  ninth  regi- 
ment into  line,  one  hundred  men  prepared  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Sir  James  Douglas  partly  admits  that  his  wing  was  broken 
when  he  says  that  *  if  we  were  at  any  time  hi  oken,  it  was  from  the 
too  ardent  wish  of  a  corps  of  boy  recruits  to  close.'  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  wing  of  the  regiment  under  Major  Birming- 
ham fled,  from  what  that  officer  said  to  General  Leith.  Sir  James^ 
Douglas  states  also  that  *•  no  candid  man  will  deny  that  he  sup- 
ported the  royals  and  ninth  regiment,'  though  before  that  he  says, 
that  '  by  an  oblique  movement,  he  joined  in  the  charge.*  I  might 
safely  declare  on  oath  that  the  Portuguese  never  showed  themselves 
beyond  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  that  morning. 

<*  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"John  Cameron." 

As  these  letters  from  General  Cameron  refer  to  some  of  Marshal 
Beresford's  errors,  as  well  as  Mr.  Robinson's,  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Colonel  Thome's  upon  the  same  subject  will  not  be  mis^ 
placed  here. 

Colonel  Thorne  to  Colonel  Napier 

"  Harhome  Lodge,  28^1  Aug.,  1834. 
Extract. — "Viscount    Beresford   in   the   *  Refutation   of   your 
Justification  of  your  third  volume,'  has  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
the  strength  of  the  third  dragoon  guards  and  fourth  dragoons  on 
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Ux  20th  March,  1811,  as  extracted  by  you  from  the  journal  which 
I  iftjt  to  you.  As  I  felt  confident  I  had  not  inserted  anything 
therein,  which  I  did  not  obtain  from  official  documentSy  that  were 
in  ray  possession  at  the  time  it  was  written,  I  have,  since  the 
perusal  of  the  Refutation,  looked  over  some  of  my  Peninsula 
papers,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
amongst  them,  the  monthly  returns  of  quarters  of  the  division  of 
cavalry  commanded  by  Brigadier-general  Long,  dated  Los  Santos, 
April  20th,  1811,  which  was  then  sent  to  me  by  the  deputy 
assistant  quarter-master-general  of  that  division,  and  which  I  beg 
to  enclose  for  your  perussJ,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  state- 
ment I  have  made  of  the  strength  of  that  force  in  my  journal  is  to 
be  relied  upon,  although  his  lordship  insinuates  to  the  contrary, 
and  that  it  contains  something  more  than  ^  the  depositary  of  the 
rumors  of  a  camp.' " 

Extract  from  memorandum  of  the  hatHe  of  Busaco,  hy  Colonel 
WiaUer,  assistant  quarter-master-general  to  the  second  division. 

" — The  attack  commenced  on  the  right  wing,  consisting  of 
Picton's  division,  by  the  enemy  opening  a  fire  of  artillery  upon 
the  right  of  the  British  which  did  but  little  injury,  the  range  being 
too  great  to  prove  effective.  At  this  moment  were  seen  the  heads 
of  the  several  attacking  columns,  three  I  think,  in  number,  and 
deploying  into  line  with  the  most  beautiful  precision,  celerity,  and 
gallantry. 

"  As  they  formed  on  the  plateau  they  were  cannonaded  from 
our  position,  and  the  regiment  of  Portuguese,  either  the  eighth  or 
the  16th  infantry,  which  were  formed  in  advance  in  front  of  the 
7Ath  regiment,  thxew  in  some  volleys  of  musketry  into  the  enemy's 
columns  in  a  flank  direction,  but  the  regiment  was  quickly  driven 
into  the  position. 

'*More  undaunted  courage  never  was  displayed  by  French 
troops  than  on  this  occasion,  it  could  not  have  been  surpassed ;  for 
their  columns  advanced  in  despite  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape 
and  musketry  from  our  troops  in  position  in  the  rocks,  and  over- 
coming all  opposition  although  repeatedly  charged  by  Lightburne's 
brigade,  or  rather  by  the  whole  of  Picton's  division,  they  advanced, 
and  fairly  drove  the  British  right  wing  from  the  rocky  part  of 
the  position. 

'*  Being  an  eye-witness  of  this  critical  moment,  and  seeing  that 
unless  the  ground  was  quickly  recovered  the  right  flank  of  the 
army  would  infallibly  be  turned,  and  the  great  road^  to  Coimbra 
unmasked,  seeing  also  that  heavy  columns  of  the  enemy  were 
descending  into  the  valley  to  operate  by  the  road,  and  to  support 
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the  attack  of  the  Sierra,  and  to  cut  off  Lord  Wellington's  com- 
munication with  Coimbra,  I  instantly  galloped  off  to  the  rear  to 
bring  up  General  Hill's  corps  to  Picton's  support  Having  pro- 
ceeded about  two  miles  along  the  upper  edge  and  reverse  side  of  the 
Sierra,  I  fell  in  with  the  head  of  General  Leith's  column  moving 
left  in  front,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Colonel  Cameron's  brigade, 
led  by  the  ninth  regiment.  I  immediately  rode  up  to  Colonel 
Cameron,  and  addressed  him  in  an  anxious  tone  as  follows. 

** '  Pray,  sir,  who  commands  this  brigade  ?  *  I  do,'  replied  the 
colonel, '  I  am  Colonel  Cameron.' 

^  ^  Then  for  Grod's  sake,  sir,  move  off  instantly  at  douUe  quick 
with  your  brigade  to  Picton's  support ;  not  one  moment  is  to  be 
lost,  the  enemy  in  great  force  are  already  in  possession  of  the  right 
of  the  potition  on  the  Sierra  and  have  driven  Picton's  troops  out 
of  it.  Move  on,  and  when  the  rear  of  your  brigade  has  passed 
the  Coimbra  road  wheel  into  line,  and  you  will  embrace  the  point 
of  attack.'  Colonel  Cameron  did  not  hesitate  or  balance  an 
INSTANT,  but  giving  the  word  double-quick  to  his  brigade  nobly 
led  them  to  battle  and  to  victory. 

^'  The  brave  colonel  attacked  the  enemy  with  such  a  gallant 
and  irresistible  impetuosity,  that  after  some  time  fighting  he 
recovered  the  gix)und  which  Picton  had  lost,  inflicting  heai^ 
slaughter  on  the  elite  of  the  enemy's  troops.  The  ninth  regiment 
behaved  on  this  occasion  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  as  indeed  did 
ALL  the  BEOiMENTS  engaged.  Great  numbers  of  the  enemy  had 
descended  low  down  in  the  rear  of  the  position  towards  the 
Coimbra  road,  and  were  killed ;  the  whole  position  was  thickly 
strewed  with  their  killed  and  wounded ;  amongst  which  were  many 
o/*  otir  own  troops.  The  French  were  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw. 
1  spoke  to  several  of  the  wounded  men,  light  infantry  and  grena- 
diers, who  were  bewailing  their  unhappy  fate  on  being  dented, 
assuring  me  that  they  were  the  heroes  of  Austerlitz  who  had  never 
before  met  with  defeat  1 

**  Robert  Waller,  Lieut.-coloneL" 

Extract  of  a  letter  from   Colonel  Taylor ,  ninth  regiment,  to 

Colonel  Napier. 

^FenihiU,  near  Evesham,  26^  April,  1832. 

•*  Deab  Sib — ^I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Shaw, 

in  which  he  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  yours  to  him,  expressive 

of  your  wish,  if  necessary,  to  print  a  passage  from  a  statement 

which  I  made  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  ninth  regiment  at  Bu- 

saco,  and  in  reference  to  which,  I  have  alluded  to  the  discomfiture 

of  the  eighth  Portuguese  upon  the  same  occasion.    I  do  not  exactly 
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recollect  the  terms  I  made  use  of  to  Colonel  Shaw,  (nor  indeed  the 
shape  which  my  communication  wore,)  but  my  object  was  to  bring 
to  light  the  distinguished  conduct  of  the  ninth  without  any  wish  to 
unnecessarily  obscure  laurels  which  others  wore,  even  at  their 
expense ! 

"  To  account  for  the  affair  in  question,  I  could  not  however  well 
omit  to  state  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
eigiith  Portuguese  that  Sir  James  Leith's  British  brigade  was 
called  upon,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  the  time  there  was  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Portuguese  (I  think  it  was  the  old  Lusitanian 
Legion  which  had  just  been  modelled  into  two  battalions)  between 
Leith's  British  and  where  the  eighth  were  being  engaged,  Leith 
pushed  on  his  brigade  double-quick,  column  of  sections  left  in 
front,  past  these  Portuguese,  nor  did  he  halt  until  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  who  had  crovmed  the  heights  and  were  firing 
from  behind  the  rocks,  the  ninth  wheeled  up  into  line,  tired  and 
charged,  and  all  of  the  eighth  Portuguese  that  was  to  be  seen,  at 
least  by  me,  a  company  officer  at  the  time,  was  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  men  at  the  outndej  with  their  commanding  officer ;  but  he 
and  they  were  amongst  the  very  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  ninth 
British.  As  an  officer  in  the  ranks,  of  course  I  could  not  see  much 
of  what  was  going  on  generally,  neither  could  I  well  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  what  I  did  see,  coming  almost  within  my  very  con- 
tact !  Colonel  Waller,  now  I  believe  on  the  Liverpool  staff,  was 
the  officer  who  came  to  Sir  James  Leith  for  assistance,  I  presume 
from  Picton. 

**  Yours,  &c ,  J.  Taylor." 

Third  communication  from  Major^GenercU  Sir  John  Cameron  tc 
Colonel  Napier, 

«  Stoke  Bevonporty  Nov,  2Uty  1835. 
"  My  Dear  Colonel. — Some  months  ago  I  took  the  liberty 
of  pointing  out  to  you  certain  misstatements  contained  in  a  publi- 
cation of  Lord  Beresford  regarding  the  operations  of  the  British, 
brigade  in  Major-general  Leith's  corps  at  the  battle  of  Busaco ; 
and  as  those  misstatements  are  again  brought  before  the  public  in 
Robinson's  Life  of  Sir  Thom^js  Picton^  1  am  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  some  remarks  upon  what  is  therein  advanced.  A  para- 
graph in  Major-general  Picton's  letter  to  Lord  Wellington,  dated 
lOth  November,  1810,  which  I  first  discovered  some  years  ago  in 
the  Appendix  No.  12  of  Jones's  War  in  Spain,  &c.,  &c.,  would 
appear  to  be  the  document  upon  which  Mr.  Robinson  grounds  his 
contradiction  of  your  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  ninth  regi- 
ment at  Busaco ;  but  thcU  paragraph,  which  runs  as  follows,  I  am 
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bound  to  saj  is  noi  the  truth.  '  Major-general  Leith's  brigade  in 
consequence  marched  on,  and  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  Byq  com- 
panicA  of  the  forty-fiflh  regiment  under  the  honorable  Lieutenant 
colonel  Meade  and  the  eighth  Portuguese  regiment  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Douglas,  in  repulsing  the  enemy.'  This  assertion 
of  Major-general  Picton  is,  I  repeat,  not  true^  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  did  not  see  the  forty-fifth  regiment  on  that  day,  nor  was  I  at  any 
period  during  the  action  near  them  or  any  other  British  regiment 
to  my  lef^.  In  the  second,  as  regards  the  eighth  Portuguese  regi- 
ment, the  ninth  British  did  not  most  assuredly  join  that  corps  in 
its  retrograde  movement.  That  Major-general  Picton  left  his 
right  flank  exposed,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  had  not  assist- 
ance, and  British  assistance  come  up  to  his  aid  as  it  did,  I  am  in- 
clined to  belieye  that  Sir  Thomas  would  have  cut  a  veiy  diffe  icnt 
figure  in  the  despatch  to  what  he  did  I !  Having  already  given 
you  a  detail  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  column  which  was  per- 
mitted to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  considerable  force  on  the  right 
of  the  third  division,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  gallant  offi- 
cers I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  who  were  not  only  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  charge  made  by  the  ninth  regiment,  but  actually  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  front  of  the  regiment,  at  the  side  of  theii 
brave  accomplished  general  during  that  charge.  I  believe  the 
whole  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  division  from  a  bend  in  the  Sierra 
could  see  the  ninth  in  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  though  last, 
not  the  least  in  importance  as  a  party  concerned,  I  may  mention 
the  present  Major-general,  Sir  James  T.  Barnes,  who  commanded 
the  British  brigade  under  Major-general  Leith  (I  omitted  this  gal- 
lant officer's  name  in  my  former  letter),  as  the  major-general  took 
the  entire  command,  and  from  him  alone  I  received  all  orders 
during  the  action. 

''I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  work,  which  was 
perhaps  hardly  worth  my  notice. 

'•  I  am,  my  dear  colonel, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"J.  Cameron." 

Having  now  sufficiently  exposed  the  weaKness  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
attack  upon  me,  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  say  with  Sir  J. 
Cameron :  *^  I  have  done  with  his  work,"  but  I  am  tempted  to  notice 
two  points  more. 

Treating  of  the  storming  of  Badajos,  Mr.  Robinson  says : 
"  Near  the  appointed  time,  while  the  men  were  waiting  with  in- 
creased anxiety,  Picton  with  his  stafi*  came  up.     The  troops  fell  in, 
ail  were  in  a  moment  silent,  until  the  general,  in  his  calm  and  im- 
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pressivc  manner,  addressed  a  few  words  to  each  regiment.  Tlie 
signal  was  not  yet  given,  but  the  enemy,  by  means  of  lighted  car- 
casses, discovered  the  position  of  Picton*8  soldiers ;  to  delay  longer, 
would  only  have  been  to  expose  his  men  unnecessarily ;  he  there- 
fore gave  the  word  to  march." — "  Picton's  soldiers  set  up  a  loud 
shout,  and  rushed  forward  up  the  steep  to  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle  walls.  General  Kempt,  who  had  thus  far  been  with  Pic- 
ton  at  the  head  of  the  division,  was  here  badly  wounded  and  carried 
to  the  rear.  Picton  was  therefore  left  alone  to  conduct  the  assault." 
Now,  strange  to  say,  Picton  was  not  present  when  the  signal  was 
given,  and  consequently  could  neither  address  his  men  in  his  "  usual 
calm  impressive  manner,"  nor  give  them  the  word  to  march.  There 
was  no  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  walls  to  rush  up  to,  and,  as 
the  following  letter  proves.  General  Kempt  alone  led  the  division 
to  the  attack. 

Extract  of  a  letter fnm  lAevtenant-  General  Sir  James  Kempt,  K.  G*B,y 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  Sfc,  'S^c. 

''PaU  MaU,  lOlh  May,  1833. 

"  According  to  the  first  arrangement  made  by  Lord  Wellington, 
my  brigade  only,  of  the  third  division,  was  destined  to  attack  the 
castle  by  escalade.  The  two  other  brigades  were  to  have  attacked 
the  bastion  adjoining  the  castle,  and  to  open  a  communication  with 
it.  How.ver,  on  the  day  hef  re  the  ctssuuU  took  place,  this  arrange- 
ment was  changed  by  Lord  Wellington.  A  French  deserter  from 
the  castle  (a  sergeant  of  sappers)  gave  information  that  no  commu- 
nication could  be  established  between  the  castle  and  the  adjoining 
bastion,  there  being  (he  stated)  only  one  communication  between 
the  castle  and  the  town ;  upon  learning  this,  the  whole  of  the  third 
division  were  ordered  by  Lord  Wellington  to  attack  the  castle. 
But  as  my  brigade  only  was  originally  destined  for  the  service,  and 
was  to  lead  the  attack,  the  arrangements  for  the  escalade  were  in 
a  great  measure  confided  to  me  by  General  Picton. 

"  The  division  had  to  file  across  a  very  narrow  bridge  to  the 
attack,  under  a  fire  from  the  castle  and  the  troops  in  the  covered 
way.  It  was  ordered  to  conmience  at  ten  o'clock,  but  by  means  of 
tire-balls,  the  formation  of  our  troops  at  the  head  of  the  trench  was 
discovered  by  the  French,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them,  and 
vhe  attack  was  commenced,  ^r^/w  necessity,  nearly  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  ordered.  I  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot,  on  the 
glacis,  after  passing  the  Ei villas,  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
ihe  attack,  and  in  the  trenches,  I  met  Picton  coming  to  the  front, 
on  my  being  carried  to  the  rear.  If  the  attack  had  not  commentjed 
till  the  hour  ordered,  he,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  been  on  th 
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spot  to  direct  in  person  the  commencement  of  the  operations.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  took  place  afterwards,  but  I 
was  informed  that  after  surmounting  the  most  formidable  difficulties, 
the  escalade  was  effected  by  means  of  two  ladders  only  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Picton  was  present  in  the  assault.  In  giving  an  account  of 
this  operation,  pray  bear  in  mind  that  he  commanded  the  division, 
and  to  him  and  the  enthusiastic  valor  and  determination  of  the 
troops  ought  its  success  alone  to  be  attributed. 

**  Yours,  &C. 

^  James  Kbmpt.** 
^OoUmd  Napier,  ^r 

The  other  pomt  to  which  I  would  allude  is  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. Mr.  Robinson,  with  his  baton  of  military  criticism  belabors 
the  unfortunate  Marmont  unmercifully,  and  with  an  unhappy 
minuteness  of  detail,  first  places  General  Foy's  troops  on  the  left 
of  the  French  army  and  then  destroys  them  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  third  division,  although  the  poor  man  and  his  unlucky  soldiers 
were  all  the  time  on  the  right  of  the  French  army,  and  were  never 
engaged  with  the  third  division  at  alL  This  is,  however,  bat  a 
slight  blemish  for  Mr.  Robinson's  book,  and  his  competence  to 
criticise  Marmont's  movements  is  no  whit  impaired  thereby.  1 
wish,  however,  to  assure  him,  the  expression  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Pakenhem  is  ^  ne  vera  ne  &n  travato/' 
Vulgar  swaggering  was  no  part  of  that  amiable  man's  character, 
which  was  composed  of  as  much  gentleness,  as  much  generosity, 
as  much  frankness,  and  as  much  spirit  as  ever  commingled  in  a 
noble  mind.  Alas!  that  he  should  have  fallen  so  soon  and  so 
liadly  II  His  answer  to  Lord  Wellington,  when  the  latter  ordered 
him  to  attack,  was  not  "  I  will,  my  lord,  by  God  I"  But  with  the 
bearing  of  a  gallant  gentleman  who  had  resolved  to  win  or  perish, 
he  replied  "  Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  one  grasp  of  that  conquer- 
ing right  hand."  But  these  finer  lines  of  character  do  not  suit 
Mr.  Robinson's  carving  of  a  hero ;  his  manner  is  more  after  the 
coarse  menacing  idols  of  the  South-Sea  Islands  than  the  delicate 
gracious  forms  of  Greece. 

Advice  to  authors  is  generally  thrown  away,  yet  Mr.  Robinson 
would  do  well  to  re-write  his  book  with  fewer  inaccuracies,  and 
fewer  military  disquisitions  for  which-  he  is  disqualified,  avoiding 
to  swell  its  bulk  with  such  long  extracts  from  my  work,  and  re- 
membering also  that  English  commissaries  are  not  "/eriB  naturai" 
to  be  hanged,  or  otherwise  destroyed  at  the  pleasure  of  divisional 
generals.     This  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  attributing  to  Sii 
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Thomas  Ficton  all  the  standard  jokes  and  smart  sayings  lor  the 
sc£iring  of  those  gentry,  which  have  been  current  ever  since  the 
American  war,  and  which  have  pi-obably  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Greeks.  The  reduction  of  bulk  which  an  attention  to  these 
matters  will  produce,  may  be  compensated  by  giving  us  more  in- 
formation of  Picton's  real  services,  towards  which  I  contribute  th«5 
following  information.  Picton  in  his  youth  served  as  a  marine, 
troops  being  then  used  in  that  capacity,  and  it  is  believed  he  was 
in  one  of  the  great  naval  victories.  Mr.  Robinson  has  not  men- 
tioned this,  and  it  would  be  well  also,  if  he  were  to  learn  and  set 
forth  some  of  the  general's  generous  actions  towards  the  widows 
of  officers  who  fell  under  his  command:  they  are  to  be  discovered, 
and  would  do  more  honor  to  his  memory  than  a  thousand  bluster- 
ing anecdotes.  With  these  changes  and  improvements,  the  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  may,  perhaps,  in  future,  escape  the  equivocal 
compliment  of  the  newspaper  puffers,  namely,  that  it  is  ^  a  militaij 
romance*" 
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COUNTER-REMARKS 

TO 

MR.  DUDLEY  MONTAGU  PERCEVAL'S 
KEMARKS 

UPON   SOME   PASSAGES   IN  COLONEL  NAPIER'S  HISTORY  OF 
THE  PENINSULA  WAR. 


'*  The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them." 


In  my  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  I  assailed,  and  very 
justly,  the  public  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval.  His  son  has 
published  a  defence  of  it,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  in  a  pri- 
vate correspondence  to  convince  me  that  my  attack  was  unfounded. 
The  younger  Mr.  Perceval's  motive  is  to  be  respected,  and  had 
be  confined  himself  to  argument  and  authority,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  relied  on  our  correspondence,  and  left  the  subject  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  But  Mr.  Perceval 
used  expressions  which  compelled  me  to  seek  personal  explana- 
tion, yet  fruitlessly,  because  he,  unable  to  see  any  difference  be- 
tween invectives  directed  against  the  public  acts  of  a  minister,  and 
terms  of  insult  addressed  to  a  private  person,  claims  a  right  to  use 
such  expressions ;  and  while  he  emphatically  "  disavows  all  mean- 
ing or  purpose  of  offence  or  insult,"  does  yet  offer  most  grievous 
insult,  denying  my  title  to  redress  after  the  customary  mode,  and 
explicitly  declining,  he  says  from  principle,  an  appeal  to  an^  other 
weapon  than  the  pen. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  impugn  this  principle  in  any  case,  still  less  in 
that  of  a  son  defending  the  memory  of  his  father ;  but  it  giveft  me 
the  light  which  I  now  assert,  to  disregard  any  verbal  insult  which 
Mr.  Perceval,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  has  offered  to  me 
or  may  offer  to  me  in  future.     When  a  gentleman  relieves  him^- 
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self  from  personal  responsibility  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle^ 
his  language  can  no  longer  convey  insult  to  those  who  do  not  reject 
such  responsibility ;  and  it  would  be  as  unmanly  to  use  insulting 
terms  towards  him  in  return  as  it  would  be  to  submit  to  them  from 
a  person  not  so  shielded.  Henceforth  therefore  I  hold  Mr.  Perce- 
val's language  to  be  innocuous,  but  for  th^  support  of  my  own  accu- 
racy, veracity  and  justice  as  an  historian  I  offer  these  my  GiMnter^ 
Remarks,  They  must  of  necessity  lacerate  Mr.  Perceval's  feel- 
ings, but  they  are,  I  believe,  scrupulously  cleared  of  any  personal 
incivility,  and  if  any  passage  having  that  tendency  has  escaped  me 
I  thus  apologize  beforehand. 

Mr.  Perceval's  pamphlet  is  copious  in  declamatory  expressions 
of  his  own  sentiments ;  and  it  is  also  duly  besprinkled  with  ani- 
madversions on  Napoleon's  vileness,  the  horrors  of  jacobinism,  the 
wickedness  of  democrats,  the  propriety  of  coercing  the  Irish,  and 
such  sour  dogmas  of  melancholy  ultra-toryism.  Of  these  I  reck 
not.  Assuredly  I  did  not  write  with  any  expectation  of  pleasing 
men  of  Mr.  Perceval's  political  opinions,  and  hence  I  shall  let  his 
general  strictures  pass,  without  affixing  my  mark  to  them,  and  the 
more  readily  as  I  can  comprehend  the  necessity  of  eking  out  a 
scanty  subject.  But  where  he  has  adduced  specific  argument  and 
authority  for  his  own  peculiar  cause, — weak  argument  indeed,  for 
it  is  his  own,  but  strong  authority  for  it  is  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's,— I  will  not  decline  discussion.  Let  the  most  honored  come 
first. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  replying  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Perce- 
val, in  which  the  point  at  issue  is  most  earnestly  and  movingly 
begged  by  the  latter,  writes  as  follows : — 

London^  June  6,  1835. 

Deab  Sir, — ^I  received  last  night  your  letter  of  the  5th.  Not- 
withstanding my  great  respect  for  Colonel  Napier  and  his  work,  I 
have  never  read  a  line  of  it ;  because  I  wished  to  avoid  being  led 
into  a  literary  controversy,  which  I  should  probably  find  more 
troublesome  than  the  operations  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  Colo- 
nel's work  to  describe  and  record. 

I  have  no  knowledge  therefore  of  what  he  has  written  of  your 
father,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  never, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  said  one  word  of  the  ministers, 
or  of  any  minister  who  was  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  public  during  the  war,  excepting  in  praise  of  them ;  that  I 
have  repeatedly  declared  in  public  my  obligations  to  them  for  the 
cordial  support  and  encouragement  which  I  received  from  them  ; 
and  I  should  have  been  ungrateful  and  unjust,  indeed,  if  I  had 
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excepted  Mr.  Perceval,  than  whom  a  more  honest,  zealous,  and 
able  minister  never  served  the  king. 

It  is  true  that  the  army  was  in  want  of  money,  that  is  to  say, 
specie,  during  the  war.  Bank-notes  could  not  be  used  abroad  ;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  for  everything  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  which  was  the  seat  of  the  operations.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  at  that  period  the  bank  was  restricted  from 
making  its  payments  in  ipecie.  That  commodity  became  ther«fore 
exceedingly  scarce  in  England ;  and  very  frequently  was  not  to 
be  procured  at  alL  I  believe,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  Spain  up  to  the  period  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, the  difficulty  in  procuring  $pecte  was  much  greater  than  it 
was  found  to  be  from  the  year  1812  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  because 
at  the  former  period  all  intercourse  with  the  continent  was  sus- 
pended ;  in  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Russia  commenced, 
the  communication  with  the  continent  was  in  some  degree  resto- 
red ;  and  it  became  less  difficult  to  procure  specie. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  from  some  cause  or  other  there  was  a  want 
of  money  in  the  army  as  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  six  months  in 
arrear ;  a  circumstance  which  had  never  been  heard  of  in  a  British 
army  in  Europe :  and  large  sums  were  due  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
country  for  supplies,  means  of  transport,  &c,  Sec 

Upon  other  points  referred  to  in  your  letter,  I  have  really  no 
recollection  of  having  made  complaints.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  was  no  real  ground  for  them,  as  I  must  repeat,  that  through- 
out the  war  I  received  from  the  King's  servants  every  encourage- 
ment and  support  that  they  had  in  their  power  to  give. 
Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Ever  yours  most  faithfully, 

Wellington. 

Dudley  MorUague  Perceval^  E$q* 

This  letter  imports,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  that  any  com- 
plaints, by  whomsoever  preferred  against  the  ministers,  and 
especially  against  Mr.  Perceval,  during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
had  no  real  foundation.  Nevertheless  his  grace  and  others  did 
make  many  and  very  bitter  complaints,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  prove. 

No.  1. 
Lord    WelUngton  to   Mr.   Stuart,  Minister   Plenipotentiary  at 

Lisbon. 

''  Viseu,  February  10th,  1810. 
"  I  apprised  government  more  than  two  months  ago  of  our  pro- 
bable want  of  money,  and  of  the  necessity  that  we  should  be 
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supplied,  not  only  with  a  large  sum  but  with  a  regular  sum 
monthly,  equal  in  amount  to  the  increase  of  expense  occasioned 
by  the  increased  subsidy  to  the  Portuguese,  and  by  the  increase 
of  our  own  army.  They  have  not  attended  to  either  of  these  demands^ 
and  I  must  write  again.  But  I  wish  you  would  mention  the  sub- 
iect  in  your  letter  to  Lord  Wellesley." 

No.  2. 

"^  February  2Zdy  1810. 
^'  It  is  obvious  that  the  sums  will  fall  short  of  those  which  hit 
Majesty's  Government  have  engaged  to  supply  to  the  Portuguese 
government,  but  that  is  the  favJU  of  his  Jdajest^s  Crovemment  in 
England,  and  they  have  been  repeatedly  informed  that  it  was  neceS' 
sary  that  they  should  send  out  money,  The  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  British  army  are  insufficient  in  the  same  proportion,  and  all 
that  I  can  do  is  to  divide  the  deficiency  in  its  due  proportions 
between  the  two  bodies  which  are  to  be  supoorted  by  the  funds  at 
our  disposal." 

No.  3. 

«  March  \st,  1810. 
"  In  respect  to  the  15,000  men  in  addition  tp  those  which  govern- 
ment did  propose  to  maintain  in  this  country,  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  I  don't  care  how  many  men  they  send  here,  provided  they  toitt 
supply  us  with  proportionate  means  to  feed  and  pay  them  ;  but  I 
suspect  they  will  fall  short  rather  than  exceed  the  thirty  thousand 
men." 

No.  4. 

'■'  March,  5th,  1810. 
Mr.  Stuart,  speaking  of  the  Portuguese  emigrating,  says, 
"  If  the  determination  of  ministers  at  home  or  events  here  bring 
matters  to  that  extremity." 

No.  5. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  StuaH,  in  reference  to  Cadiz. 

80/A  March,  1810. 

'^  I  don't  understand  the  arrangement  which  government  have 
made  of  the  command  of  the  troops  there.  I  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered them  as  a  part  of  the  army,  and  from  the  arrangement 
which  I  made  with  the  Spanish  Grovernment  they  cost  us  nothing 
but  their  pay,  and  all  the  money  procured  by  bills  was  applicable 
to  the  service  in  this  country.  The  instructions  to  General  Graham 
alter  this  entirely,  and  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  desire  him  to 
take  measures  to  supply  the  Spaniards  with  provisions  from  t/ie 
Mediterranean,  whereas  J  had  insisted  that  the  Spaniards  should 

VOL.  v.— Bl  19 
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feed  our  troops.  The  first  consequence  of  this  arrangement  will  Jm 
that  we  shall  have  no  more  money  from  Cadiz,  I  had  considered 
the  troops  at  Cadiz  so  much  a  part  of  my  army  that  I  had  written 
to  my  brother  to  desire  his  opinion  whether,  if  the  French  with- 
drew from  Cadiz  when  they  should  attack  Portugal,  he  thought  I 
might  bring  into  Portugal,  at  least  the  troops  which  I  had  sent 
there.     But  I  consider  this  now  to  be  at  an  end." 

No.  6. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr,  Stuart, 

^  1st  April,  1810. 
**  I  agree  with  you  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
Lisbon.     In  fact,  all  they  wish  for  is  to  be  saved  from  the  French, 
and  they  were  riotous  last  winter  because  they  imagined  with  some 

reason,  that  we  intended  to  abandon  themJ* ^"  The  arrangement 

made  by  government  for  the  command  at  Cadiz  will  totally  ruin 
us  in  the  way  of  money." 

No.  7. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr,  Stuart. 

"  April  20th,  1810. 
"  The  state  of  opinions  in  England  is  very  unfavorable  to  the 
Peninsula.  The  ministers  are  as  much  alarmed  as  the  public  or 
as  the  opposition  pretend  to  be,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  opinion 
that  I  am  inclined  to  fight  a  desperate  battle,  which  is  to  answer 
no  purpose.  Their  private  letters  are  in  some  degree  at  variance 
with  their  public  instructions,  and  I  have  called  for  an  explanation 
of  the  former,  which,  when  it  arrives,  will  show  me  more  clearly 
what  they  intend.  The  instructions  are  clear  enough,  and  I  am 
willing  to  act  under  them,  although  they  throw  upon  me  the  whole 
responsibility  for  bringing  away  the  army  in  safety,  after  staying 
in  the  Peninsula  tiU  it  will  be  necessary  to  evacuate  it.  But  it  will 
not  answer  in  these  times  to  receive  private  hints  and  opinions 
from  ministers,  which,  if  attended  to,  would  lead  to  an  act  directly 
contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the  letter  of  the  public  instruc- 
tions ;  at  the  same  time  that,  if  not  attended  to,  the  danger  of  the 
responsibil*hy  imposed  by  the  public  instructions  is  increased 
tenfold." 

Na  8. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

«  May,  1810. 
*•  It  IS  impossible  for  Portugal  to  aid  in  feeding  Cadiz.     Wo 
have  neither  money  nor  provisions  in  this  country,  and  the  mea- 
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fiures  wfaich  they  are  adopting  to  feed  the  people  there  will  positively 
oblige  us  to  evacuate  this  country  for  want  of  money  to  support  the 
anny,  and  to  perform  the  king's  engagements ;  unless  the  govern* 
ment  in  England  should  enable  us  to  remain  by  sending  out  large 
and  regular  supplies  of  specie.  I  have  written  fully  to  govern- 
ment upon  this  subject" 

No.  9. 
Gmeral  Graham  to  Mr.  Shwrt. 

«M/,  22cf  JMay,  1810. 
In  reference  to  his  command  at  Cadiz,  says  :  "  Lord  Liverpool 
has  decided  the  doubt  by  declaring  this  a  part  of  Lord  Wellington's 
army,  and  saying  it  is  the  wish  of  government  that  though  I  am 
second  in  command  to  him,  I  should  be  left  here  for  the  present." 
— ''  This  is  odd  enough  ;  I  mean  that  it  should  not  have  been  lefl 
to  his  judgment  to  decide  where  I  was  to  be  employed ;  one  would 
think  he  could  judge  fully  better  according  to  circumstances  than 
people  in  England." 

No.  10. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

«/wiw?5,  1810. 
"  This  letter  will  show  you  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor 
for  want  of  provisions  and  of  money  to  buy  them." — ^^  lam  really 
ashamed  of  writing  to  the  government  (Portuguese)  upon  this  subject 
(of  the  militia),  feeling  as  I  do  that  we  owe  them  so  much  money 
which  we  are  unable  to  pay.  According  to  my  account,  the  mili- 
tary chest  is  now  indebted  to  the  chest  of  the  aids  nearly  400,000/. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  no  money  to  pay  the  army,  which  is  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  the  second  month  in  arrears,  and  which  ought 
to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  bat  and  forage  to  the  officers  for 
March  is  still  due,  and  we  are  in  debt  everywhere." — •*  The  mi- 
serable and  pitiful  want  of  money  prevents  me  from  doing  many 
things  which  might  and  ought  to  be  done  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try."— ^**  The  corps  ought  to  be  assembled  and  placed  in  their  sta- 
tions. But  want  of  provisions  and  money  obliges  me  to  leave  them 
in  winter-quarters  till  the  last  moment.  Yet  if  anything  fails^  j 
ikall  not  he  forgiven."^ 

No.  11. 

Mr.  Stvurt  to  Lord  Wellington. 

«/wn«9, 1810. 
**  I  have  received  two  letters  from  government,  the  one  relative 
to  licenses,  the  other  containing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
the  Treasury,  addressed  to  Colonel  Bunbury,  in  which,  after  refer 
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ring  to  the  different  estimates,  both  for  the  British  and  Portagaese, 
and  stating  the  sums  at  their  disposal,  they  not  only  conclude  thai 
we  have  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  hut  state  specie  to  he  so 
spares  in  England  that  we  must  not  rely  on  further  suppUes  from 
homCy  and  must  content  ourselves  with  such  sums  as  come  from  Gp' 
hrcUtar  and  Cadiz^*  &c.,  &c 

^  From  hand  to  mouth  we  may  perhaps  make  shift,  taking  care 
to  pay  the  Portuguese  in  kind  and  not  in  money,  until*  the  sup* 
plies,  which  the  Treasury  say  in  three  or  four  months  will  be  ready, 
are  forthcoming.  Government  desire  me  to  report  to  them  any 
explanation  which  either  your  lordship  or  myself  may  be  able  to 
communicate  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Harrison's  letter.  As  it  prin- 
cipally relates  to  army  finance,  I  do  not  feel  myself  quite  competent 
to  risk  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  what  that  gentleman  has  laid 
down.  I  have,  however,  so  ofien  and  so  strongly  written  to  them  the 
embarrasment  we  all  labor  under,  both  respecting  com  and  money, 
that  there  must  be  some  misconception,  or  some  inaccuracy  has 
taken  place  in  calculations  which  are  so  far  invalidated  by  the  fact, 
without  obligmg  us  to  go  into  the  detail  necessary  to  find  out  what 
part  of  the  statement  is  erroneous." 

No.  12. 

Wellington  to  SluarL 

""June,  1810. 
*•  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's letter  to  Colonel  Bunbury,  and  we  have  completely  refuted 
lum.  He  took  an  estimate  made  for  September,  October,  and 
November,  as  the  rate  of  expense  for  eight  months,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  alteration  of  circumstances  occasioned  by  change  of 
position,  increase  of  price,  of  numbers  &c.,  and  then  concluded  upon 
his  own  statement,  thai  we  ought  in  have  money  in  hand,  (having 
included  in  it,  hy-tlie-by,  some  sums  which  we  had  not  received,) 
notvnthstanding  that  our  distress  had  been  complained  of  by  every 
post,  and  I  had  particularly  desired  in  December,  that  £200,000 
might  be  sent  out,  and  a  sum  monthly  equal  in  amount  to  the  in* 
creased  Portuguese  subsidy*' 

No.  18. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

''June,  1810. 
"  All  our  militia  in  these  provinces  [TVo*  os  Montes  and  Entre 
Minho  y  Douro\  are  disposable,  and  we  might  throw  them  upon 
the  enemy's  flank  in  advance  in  these  quarters  [Leon"],  and  in- 
crease our  means  of  defence  here  and  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus 
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very  much,  indeed.  But  we  cannot  collect  them  oi  an  armt/,  nor 
move  iheia  without  money  and  magazines,  and  1  am  upon  my  last 
legs  in  regard  to  both,*' 

No.  14. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

""Noveniber,  1810. 
"  I  have  repeatedly  written  to  government  respecting  the  pecu- 
niary wants  of  Portugal,  but  hitherto  without  eflfect." 

No.  15. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"  December  22. 
**  It  is  useless  to  expect  more  money  from  England,  as  the  desire 
of  economy  has  overcome  even  the  fears  of  the  Ministers,  and  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  desire  me  to  send  home  tite  transports,  in 
order  to  save  money  /** 

No.  16. 
Wellington  to  Stuart, 

«  2Stk  January,  181  i. 
"I  think  the  Portuguese  are  still  looking  to  assistance  from 
England,  and  I  have  written  to  the  king's  government  strongly 
upon  the  subject  in  their  favor.  But  I  shotdd  deceive  myself  if  J 
believed  we  shaU  get  anything,  and  them  if  I  were  to  tell  them  we 
shotdd;  they  must,  therefore,  look  to  their  own  resources.** 

No.  17. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

In  reference  to  the  Portuguese  intrigue  against  him. 

*•  ISth  February,  1811. 
**  I  think  also  that  they  will  be  supported  in  the  Brazils,  and  / 
have  no  recuon  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  supported  in  England,'* 

No.  18. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

''13th  April,  ISll. 
**  If  the  government  choose  to  undertake  large  services  and  not 
supply  us  with  sutficient  pecuniary  means,  and  leave  to  me  the  dis« 
tribution  of  the  means  with  which  they  do  supply  us,  I  must  exer- 
cise my  own  judgment  upon  the  distribution  for  which  I  am  to  be 
reaponsible.** 
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No  19. 

Ditto  to  Ditto. 

"  4th  July,  1811. 
**  The  pay  of  the  British  troops  is  now  nearly  two  months  in 
arrears,  instead  of  being  paid  one  month  in  advance,  according  to 
his  Majesty's  regulations.  The  muleteers  upon  whose  services  the 
army  depends  almost  as  much  as  upon  those  of  the  soldiers,  are 
fix  months  in  arrears ;  there  are  now  bilU  to  a  large  amount  drawn 
ky  the  commissioners  in  the  country  on  the  commissary  at  Lisbon 
still  remaining  unpaid,  by  which  delay  the  credit  of  the  British  urmy 
and  government  is  much  impaired,  and  you  are  aware  of  the  press- 
ing demands  of  the  Portuguese  government  for  specie.  There  is 
but  little  money  in  hand  to  be  applied  to  the  several  services ;  there 
is  no  prospect  that  any  tciU  be  sent  from  England,  and  the  supplies 
derived  from  the  negotiation  of  bills  upon  the  IVea^ury  at  Cadiz 
and  Lisbon  have  been  gradually  decreasing. 

No.  20. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Wellesley, 

"^  2m  July,  1811. 

^Although  there  are,  I  understand,  provisions  in  Lisbon  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  last  the  inhabitants  and  army  for  a  year, 
about  12  or  14,000  Portuguese  troops,  which  I  have  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus  are  literally  starving ;  even  those  in  the  canton- 
ments on  the  Tagus  cannot  get  bread,  because  the  government 
have  not  money  to  pay  for  means  of  transport.  The  sMiers  in  the 
hospitals  die  because  the  government  have  not  money  t  >  pay  for  the 
hospital  necessaries  for  them ;  and  it  is  really  disgustiny  to  reflect 
upon  the  detail  of  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the  lamentable  want 
of  funds  to  support  the  machine  which  we  have  put  in  motion** 

Either  Great  Britain  is  interested  in  maintaining  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  making  an  effort  to  put  in  motion  against  the  enemy 
the  largest  force  which  the  Peninsula  can  produce.  The  Spaniards 
would  not  allow,  I  believe,  of  that  active  interference  by  us  in  their 
affairs  which  might  affect  and  ameliorate  their  circumstances,  but 
that  cannot  be  a  reason  for  doing  nothing.  Subsidies  given  with- 
out stipulating  for  the  performance  of  specific  services  would,  in 
my  opinion,  answer  no  purpose." 

No.  21. 
Mr,  Sydenham  to  Mr.  Stuart* 

"  27f^  September,  x311. 
^  I  take  great  shame  to  myself  for  having  neglected  so  long 
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writing  to  you,  &c.,  but  in  truth  I  did  not  wish  to  write  to  you 
until  I  could  give  you  some  notion  of  the  result  of  my  mission  and 
the  measures  which  our  government  woujd  have  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  and  opinion  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  Portugal,  but  God  knows  how  long  I  am  to  wait  if  I  do  not 
write  to  you  until  I  could  give  you  the  information  which  you  must 
naturally  be  so  anxious  to  receive.  From  week  to  week  I  have, 
anxiously  expected  that  something  would  be  concluded,  and  I  as 
regularly  deferred  writing ;  however  I  am  now  so  much  in  your 
debt  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  attribute  my  silence  to  inattention 
rather  than  to  the  uncertainty  and  indecision  of  our  further  pro- 
ceedings. During  the  ten  days  agreeable  voyage  in  the  Armide  [ 
arranged  all  the  papers  of  information  which  I  had  procured  in 
Portugal,  and  I  made  out  a  paper  on  which  I  expressed  in  plain 
and  strong  termj  all  I  thought  regarding  the  state  of  affairs  both 
in  Portugal  and  Spain.  These  papers,  together  with  the  notes 
which  I  procured  from  Lord  Wellington  and  yourself,  appeared  to 
me  to  comprehend  everything  which  the  ministers  could  possibly 
require,  both  to  form  a  deliberate  opinion  upon  every  part  of  the 
subject  and  to  shape  their  future  measures.  The  letters  which  I 
had  written  to  Lord  Wellesley  during  my  absence  from  England, 
and  which  had  been  regularly  submitted  to  the  prince,  had  pre- 
pared them  for  most  of  the  opinions  which  I  had  to  enforce  on  my 
arrival.  liOrd  Wellesley  perfectly  coincided  in  all  the  leading 
points,  and  a  short  paper  of  proposals  was  prepared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cabinet,  supported  by  the  most  interesting  papers 
which  I  brought  from  Portugal" 

Then  followed  an  abstract  of  the  proposals,  after  which  Mr.  Sy- 
denham continues  thus ; — 

"  I  really  conceived  that  all  this  would  have  been  concluded  in 
a  week,  but  a  month  has  elapsed,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  done." 
— **  Campbell  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  have  done  everything 
in  my  power  to  get  people  here  to  attend  to  their  real  interests  in 
Portugal,  and  I  have  clamored  for  money,  money,  money  in  every 
office  to  which  I  have  had  access.  To  all  my  clamor  and  all  my 
arguments  I  have  invariably  received  the  same  answer  '  that  the 
thing  is  impossible.'  The  prince  himself  certainly  appears  to  be 
a  la  hatUeur  de  circonstances,  and  has  expressed  his  determination 
to  make  every  exertion  to  promote  the  good  cause  in  the  Penin- 
sula. Lord  Wellesley  has  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  subject 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  several  measures 
which  Great  Britain  ought  and  could  adopt.  But  such  is  the  state 
of  parties  and  such  the  condition  of  the  present  government  that  I 
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reaUj  despair  of  witnessing  any  decided  and  adequate  effort  on 
our  part  to  save  the  Peninsula.  The  present  feeling  appears  to 
be  that  we  hare  done  mighty  things,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power : 
that  the  rest  must  be  lefl  to  all-bounteous  Providence,  and  that  if 
we  do  not  succeed  we  must  console  ourselves  by  the  reflection 
that  Providence  has  not  been  so  propitious  as  we  deserved.  This 
feeling  you  will  allow  is  wonderfully  moral  and  Christian-like,  but 
still  nothing  will  be  done  until  we  have  a  more  vigorous  military 
system,  and  a  ministry  capable  of  directing  the  resources  of  the 
nation  to  something  nobler  than  a  war  of  descents  and  embarka- 
tions.**  ^  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  north ;  all  that  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  we  have  not  a  ministry 
capable  of  taking  advantage  of  so  fine  a  prospect." 

Mr.  Sydenham's  statement  of  the  opinions  of  Lord  Wellesley  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  that  lord's  retirement 
in  February,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Ist  That  Lord  Wellesley  was  the  only  man  in  power  who 
had  a  just  view  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  or  a  military  thought 
amongst  them." 

^  2d.  That  he  did  not  agree  with  Perceval  that  they  were  to 
shut  the  door  against  the  Catholics,  neither  did  he  agree  with 
Grenville  that  they  were  to  be  conciliated  by  emancipation  without 
securities." 

^  dd.  That  with  respect  to  the  Peninsula,  he  rejected  the  notion 
that  we  were  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula  to  husband  our  re- 
sources at  home,  but  he  thought  a  great  deal  more  both  in  men 
and  money  could  be  done  than  the  Percevals  admitted,  and  he 
could  no  longer  act  under  Perceval  with  credit^  or  comforiy  or  U9€  to 
the  country  J* 

No.  22. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  HamiUon^  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

""Apradth,  1810. 
^  I  hope  by  next  mail  will  be  sent  something  more  satisfactory 
and  useful  than  we  have  yet  done  by  way  of  instructions,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  late  0.  P.  riots  have  occupied  all  the  thoughts  of  our 
great  men  here,  so  as  to  make  them,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
forget  more  distant  but  not  less  interesting  concerns.  With  re- 
spect to  the  evils  you  allude  to  as  arising  from  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Portuguese  government,  the  people  here  are  by  no  means  so 
satisfied  of  their  existence  (to  a  great  degree)  as  you  are  who  are 
on  the  spot.  Here  we  judge  only  of  the  results,  the  details  we 
read  over,  but  being  unable  to  remedy,  forget  them  the  next  day.' 
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Lord  WeUington  to  Marshal  Beresford. 

''24th  January,  1811. 
^  But  I  declare  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  practice,  I  !^ave  no» 
health  nor  spirits  to  go  through  all  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on 
the  service,  crossed  and  thwarted  as  it  is  by  the  wants  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  armies ;  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
persevere  in  opposing  and  rendering  fruitless  all  measures  to  set 
them  right  or  save  them ;  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
by  our  own  government  and  officers." 

Lord  WeUington  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

'^  IQth  February,  1811. 

"  I  hope  that  I  have  not  been  induced  by  the  encouragement 
I  have  received,  to  act  in  the  confidence  that  the  King's  ministers 
would  approve  of  the  measures  I  should  adopt,  to  make  temporary 
appointments  required  for  the  service,  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  any- 
body in  London  can  prevent  by  his  orders  their  salaries  from 
being  paid.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  am  sincerely  desirous  that  the 
King's  government  would  consider  of  the  appointment  of  some 
other  officer  to  conduct  their  concerns  in  this  country,  as  I  am 
utterly  incapable  of  managing  them,  if  I  am  to  be  treated  in  such 
a  manner." 

1^0.  23. 
Lord  Wellington  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

«  6^A  May,  1812. 

"  In  regard  to  money  for  the  Portuguese  government,  I  begged 
Mr.  Bisset  to  suggest  to  you,  that  if  you  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  sum  he  was  enabled  to  supply,  you  should  make  your  com 
plaint  on  the  subject  to  the  King's  government.  I  am  not  the 
minister  r  finance,  nor  is  the  commissary-general.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  King's  ministei*s  to  provide  supplies  for  the  service,  and 
not  to  undertake  a  service  for  which  they  cannot  provide  adequate 
supplies  ot  money  and  every  other  requisite*.  They  have  thrown 
upon  me  a  very  unpleasant  task,  in  leaving  to  me  to  decide  what 
proportion  of  the  money  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missary-general, shall  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  British  aimy ; 
and  what  shall  be  paid  to  the  King's  minister,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  make  good  the  King's  engagements  to  the  Portuguese 
government ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  laid  upon  me 
this  task,  and  have  left  me  to  carry  on  the  war  as  I  could,  they 
have  by  their  orders  cut  off  some  of  the  resources  which  I  had." 

''  The  British  iu*my  have  not  been  paid  for  nearly  three  months. 
We  owe  nearly  a  year's  hire  to  the  muleteers  of  the  army.     W^ 

19* 
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are  in  debt  for  supplies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  we  are 
on  the  point  of  failing  in  our  payments  for  some  supplies  essen- 
tially necessary  to  both  armies,  which  cannot  be  procured  excepting 
with  ready  money." 

No.  24. 

The  following  extracts  are  of  a  later  date  than  Mr.  Perceval's 
dt;ath,  but  being  retrospective,  and  to  the  point,  are  proper  to  be 
inserted  here.  In  1813,  Lord  Castlereagh  complained  of  some 
proceedings,  described  in  my  History,  as  having  been  adopted  by 
Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart,  to  feed  the  army  in  1810  and 
1811,  and  his  censure  elicited  the  letters  from  which  these  extracts 
are  given. 

No.  25. 

Lord  Wellington  to  Mr,  Stuart. 

«3cf  Jfay,  1813. 

**  I  have  read  your  letter,  No.  2,  28th  April,  in  which  you  have 
enclosed  some  papers  transmitted  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  including 
a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
corn  made  by  your  authority  in  concert  with  me,  in  Brazil,  America, 
and  Egypt.  When  I  see  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  latter  complaint  originates  with  the  jobbing 
British  merchants  at  Lisbon  ;  and  although  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
Government  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  as  it  will  eventually 
save  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  if  we 
had  not  adopted,  nearly  three  years  ago,  the  system  of  measures 
now  disapproved  of,  not  only  would  Lisbon  and  the  army  and  this 
part  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  starved ;  but  if  we  had,  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  commander-iu-chief,  and  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  on  transactions  of  a  similar  nature 
through  the  sharks  at  Lisbon  above  referred  to,  calling  themselves 
British  merchants,  the  army  would  have  been  crippled  in  its  opera- 
tions and  depending  upon  those  who  J  verily  believe  are  the  worst 
subjects  that  his  Majesty  has,  and  enormous  as  the  the  expense  is, 
it  would  have  been  very  much  increased." 

"  In  regard  to  the  particular  subject  under  consideration,  it  is 
obvious  to  me  that  the  authorities  in  England  have  taken  a  very 
confined  view  of  the  question. 

^^  It  appears  to  me  to  be  extraordinary  that  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh read  the  statement  that  the  commissary-general  had  in  his 
stores  a  supply  of  corn  and  flour  to  last  100,000  men  for  nine 
months,  he  should  not  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Portuguese  subsidy,  indeed  all  in  the  last  year  but 
i^(>00,000,  was  paid  in  kind,  and  principally  in  corn,  and  that  he 
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should  not  have  seen  that  a  supply  for  100,000  men  for  nine 
months  was  not  exorbitant  under  these  circumstances.  Then  the 
Government  appears  to  me  to  have  forgotten  all  that  passed  on 
the  particular  subject  of  your  purchases.  The  advantage  derived 
from  them  in  saving  a  starving  people  during  the  scarcity  of  1810, 
1811  ;  in  bringing  large  sums  into  the  military  chest  which  other- 
wise  would  not  have  found  their  way  there ;  and  in  positive  profit 

of  money." "  K  all  this  be  itrue,  which  I  believe  you  have  it  in 

your  power  to  prove,  I  cannot  understand  why  Govemment  find 
fault  with  these  transactions,  unless  it  is  that  they  are  betrayed  into 
disapprobation  of  them  by  merchants  who  are  interested  in  their 
being  discontinued.  I  admit  that  your  time  and  mine  would  be 
much  better  employed  than  in  speculation  of  com,  &c.  But  when 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  an  extensive  system  of  war  with  one- 
sixth  of  the  money  in  specie  which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  it 
on,  we  must  consider  questions  and  adopt  measures  of  this  sort, 
and  we  ought  to  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Govem- 
ment in  adopting  them.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  I  recom- 
mended to  my  brother  something  of  the  same  kind  to  assist  in 
paying  the  Spanish  subsidy ;  and  I  have  adopted  measures  in 
respect  to  corn  and  other  articles  in  Gallicia,  with  a  view  to  get  a 
little  money  for  the  army  in  that  quarter.  If  these  measures  were 
not  adopted,  not  only  would  it  be  impossible  to  perform  the  king's 
engagement,  but  even  to  support  our  own  army.*' 

Mr.  Stuart  to  Mr,  Hamilton. 

"8<A  Mat/. 
"  Though  I  thank  you  for  the  letter  from  the  Admiralty  con- 
tained in  yours  of  the  21st  April,  I  propose  rather  to  refer  Govern- 
ment to  the  communication  of  Lord  Wellington  and  the  admiral, 
by  whose  desire  I  originally  adverted  to  the  subject,  than  to  con- 
tinue my  representations  of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from 
a  state  of  things  the  navy  department  are  not  disposed  to  remedy. 
My  private  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  enclosing  Lord  Welling- 
ton's observations  on  the  letter  from  the  Treasury,  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  his  lordship  that  the  arrangements  which  had  been  adopted 
for  the  supply  of  the  army  and  population  of  this  country  are  of 
more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined.  I  am  indeed  con- 
vinced that  if  they  had  been  left  to  private  merchants,  and  that  I 
had  not  taken  the  measures  which  ai*e  condemned,  the  army  must 
have  embarked  and  a  famine  must  have  taken  place." 

Now  if  these  complaints  thus  made  in  the  Duke's  letters,  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  were  unfounded,  his  grace's  present  letter  is,  for 
so  much,  a  defence  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  if  they  were  not  unfounded 
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his  present  letter  is  worth  nothing,  unless  as  a  proof,  that  with  him 
the  memory  of  good  is  longer-lived  than  the  memory  of  ill.  But 
in  either  supposition  the  complaints  are  of  historical  interest,  as 
showing  the  difficulties,  real  or  supposed,  under  which  the  general 
labored.  Thej  are  also  sound  vouchers  lor  my  historical  asser- 
tions, because  no  man  but  the  duke  could  have  contradicted  them ; 
no  man  could  have  doubted  their  accuracy  on  less  authority  than 
his  own  declaration  ;  and  no  man  could  have  been  so  hardy  as  to 
put  to  him  the  direct  question  of  their  correctness. 

Mr,  Perceval  objects  to  my  quoting  Lord  Wellesley's  manifesto, 
because  that  nobleman  expressed  sorrow  at  its  appearance,  and 
denied  that  he  had  composed  it.  But  the  very  passage  of  Lord 
Wellesley*s  speech  on  which  Mr.  Perceval  relies,  proves,  that  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  manifesto  were  really  entertained 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  who  repudiates  the  style  only ;  and  regrets, 
not  that  the  statement  appeared,  but  that  it  should  have  appeared 
at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Perceval  had  been  killed.  The  expres- 
sion of  this  very  natural  feeling,  he  however  took  care  to  guard 
from  any  mistake,  by  re-asserting  his  contempt  for  Mr.  Perceval's 
political  character.  Thus  he  identified  his  opinions  with  those 
contained  in  the  manifesto.  And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  con- 
firmed by  those  extracts  which  I  have  given  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Sydenham,  no  mean  authority,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
high  honor  and  great  capacity  ;  and  he  was  the  confidential  agent 
employed  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  feel- 
ings and  views  of  Lord  Wellington  with  respect  to  the  war ;  and 
also  upon  those  obstacles  to  his  success  which  were  daily  arising, 
either  from  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  at  home  or  from  the 
intrigues  of  their  diplomatists  abroad.  Thus  it  appears  that  if 
Lord  Wellington's  complaints,  as  exhibited  in  these  extracts,  were 
unfounded,  they  were  at  least  so  plausible  as  to  mislead  Mr. 
Sydenham  on  the  spot,  and  Lord  Wellesley  at  a  distance,  and  I 
may  well  be  excused  if  they  also  deceived  me. 

But  was  I  deceived?  Am  I  to  be  condemned  as  an  historian, 
because  Lord  Wellington,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  in  the  ease 
and  fulness  of  his  glory,  generously  forgets  the  crosses,  and  remem- 
bers only  the  benefits  of  bygone  years  ?  It  may  be  said  indeed 
that  his  difficulties  were  real,  and  yet  the  government  not  to  blame, 
seeing  that  it  could  not  relieve  them.  I'o  this  I  can  oppose  the 
ordering  away  of  the  transports,  on  which,  in  case  of  failure,  the 
safety  of  the  army  depended  I  To  this  I  can  oppose  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  public  and  private  instructions  of  the  ministers  I 
To  this  I  can  oppose  those  most  bitter  passages,  '^  If  am/thimj  faili 
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1  shall  not  he  forgiven,^  ^  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  IskaU  be 
supported  in  England"* 

I  say  I  can  oppose  these  passages  from  the  duke's  letters,  but  I 
need  them  not.  Lord  Wellesley,  a  man  of  acknowledged  talent, 
practised  in  governing,  well  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
England,  and  actually  a  member  of  the  administration  at  the  time, 
was  placed  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  sound  judgment  than 
Lord  Wellington ;  Lord  Wellesley,  an  ambitious  man,  delighting  in 
power,  and  naturally  anxious  to  direct  the  political  measures  while 
his  brother  wielded  the  military  strength  of  the  state ;  Lord  Wel- 
lesley, tempted  to  keep  office  by  natural  inclination,  by  actual  pos- 
session, by  every  motive  that  could  stir  ambition  and  soothe  the 
whisperings  of  conscience,  actually  quitted  the  cabinet. 

Because  he  could  not  prevail  on  Mr,  Perceval  to  support  the  war 
as  it  ought  to  be  supported^  and  he  could  therefore  no  longer  act  un* 
der  him  with  credit,  or  comfort,  or  use  to  the  country  ; 

Because  the  war  couM  be  maintained  on  a  far  greater  scale  than 
Mr.  Perceval  maintained  it,  and  it  was  dishonest  to  the  allies  and 
unsafe  not  to  do  it ; 

Because  the  cabinet,  and  he  jjarticularized  Mr,  Perceval  as  of  a 
mean  capacity^  had  neither  ability  and  knowledge  to  devise  a  good 
plan,  nor  temper  and  discretion  to  adopt  another's  plan. 

Do  I  depend  even  upon  this  authority  ?  No !  In  Lord  Wel- 
lington's letter,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  word  specie,  the  ijrant  of 
which,  it  is  implied,  was  the  only  distress,  because  bank  notes  would 
not  pass  on  the  continent ;  but  several  extracts  speak  of  corn  and 
hospital  stores,  and  the  transport  vessels  ordered  home  were  chiefly 
paid  in  paper.  Notes  certainly  would  not  pass  on  the  continent, 
nor  in  England  neither  for  their  nominal  value,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  were  not  money ;  they  were  the  signs  of  debt ;  the  signs 
that  the  labor,  and  property,  and  happiness  of  unborn  millions, 
were  recklessly  forestalled  by  bad  ministers  to  meet  the  exigency 
of  the  moment.  Now  admitting,  which  I  do  not,  that  this  exigency 
was  real  and  unavoidable ;  admitting,  which  I  do  not,  that  one  ge- 
neration has  a  right  to  mortgage  the  labor  and  prosperity  of  another 
and  unborn  generation,  it  still  remains  a  question,  whether  a  mi- 
nister only  empowered  by  a  corrupt  oligarchy  has  such  a  right. 
And  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  man  who,  while  protesting  that 
the  country  was  unable  to  support  the  war  as  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported, continued  that  war,  and  thus  proceeded  to  (Sink  the  nation 
in  hopeless  debt,  and  risk  the  loss  of  her  armies  and  her  honor  at 
the  same  time ;  there  is  no  excuse  for  that  man  who,  while  denying 

•  See  ExtractA,  Noe.  16,  7, 10, 17. 
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the  ability  of  the  countrj  to  support  her  troops  abroad,  did  jeii 
uphold  all  manner  of  corruption  and  extravagance  at  home. 

There  was  no  specie  because  the  fictitious,  ruinous,  incontrovert- 
ible paper  money  system  liad  driven  it  away,  and  who  more  for^ 
ward  than  Mr.  Perceval  to  maintain  and  extend  that  system — the 
bane  of  the  happiness  and  morals  of  the  country — ^a  system  which 
then  gave  power  and  riches  to  evil  men,  and  has  since  plunged 
thousands  of  honest  men  into  ruin  and  misery ;  a  system  which, 
swinging  like  a  pendulum  between  high  taxes  and  low  prices,  at 
every  oscillation  strikes  down  the  laborious  part  of  the  community, 
spreading  desolation  far  and  wide,  and  threatening  to  break  up  the 
very  foundations  of  society.  And  why  did  Mr.  Perceval  thus 
nourish  the  accursed  thing  ?  Was  it  that  one  bad  king  might  be 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France,  another  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  a 
third  on  the  throne  of  Naples  ?  That  Italy  might  be  the  prey  of 
the  barbarian,  or  last,  not  least,  that  the  hateful  power  of  the 
English  oligarchy,  which  he  called  social  order  and  legitimate 
lights,  might  be  confirmed  ?  But,  lo !  his  narrow  capacity  I  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  In  the  former  countries,  insurrection,  civil 
war  and  hostile  invasion,  followed  by  the  free  use  of  the  axe  and 
the  cord,  the  torture  and  the  secret  dungeon ;  and  in  England  it 
would  have  been  the  same,  if  her  people,  more  powerful  and  en- 
lightened in  their  generation,  had  not  torn  the  baleful  oppression 
down,  to  be  in  due  time  trampled  to  dust  as  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Percevcd  was  pre-eminendy  an  *'  honest,  zealous,  and  able 
servant  of  the  king  !* 

To  be  the  servant  of  the  monarch  is  not  then  to  be  the  servant 
of  the  people.  For  if  the  country  could  not  atford  to  support  the 
war  as  it  ought  to  be  supported  without  detriment  to  greater  in- 
terest, the  war  should  have  been  given  up,  or  the  minister  who 
felt  oppressed  by  the  difficulty  should  have  resigned  his  place  to 
those  who  thought  differently.  ^^  It  is  the  duty  of  the  king's  mi- 
nisters to  provide  supplies  for  the  service,  and  not  to  undertake  a 
service  for  which  they  cannot  provide  adequate  supplies  of  money 
and  every  other  requisite  !"*  These  are  the  words  of  Wellington, 
and  wise  words  they  are.  Did  Mr.  Perceval  act  on  this  maxim  ? 
No  I  he  suffered  the  war  to  starve  on  "  one-sixth  of  the  money  ne- 
cessary to  keep  it  up,"  and  would  neither  withdraw  from  the  con- 
test, nor  resign  the  conduct  of  it  to  Lord  Wellesley,  who,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  declared  himself  able  and  willing  to 
support  it  efficiently.  Nay,  Mr.  Perceval,  while  professmg  his 
inability  to  furnish  Wellington  efficiently  ibr  one  war  in  the  Pe* 

*  Extract  No.  28. 
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ninsula,  v^or  hj  his  orders  in  council,  those  complicated  specimens 
of  political  insolence,  folly,  and  fraud,  provoking  a  new  and  unjust 
wai*  with  America,  which  was  sure  to  render  the  supply  of  that  in 
the  Peninsula  more  difficult  than  ever. 

But  how  could  the  real  resources  of  the  country  for  supplying 
the  war  be  known  until  all  possible  economy  was  used  in  the  ex- 
penditure upon  objects  of  less  importance  ?  Was  there  any  econ- 
omy used  by  Mr.  Perceval  ?  Was  not  that  the  blooming  period 
of  places,  pensions,  sinecures  and  jobbing  contracts  ?  Did  not  the 
government  and  all  belonging  thereto  then  shout  and  revel  in 
their  extravagance  ?  Did  not  corruption  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  sordid  overspread  the  land?  Was  not  that  the  palmy 
state  of  the  system  which  the  indignant  nation  has  since  risen  in 
its  moral  strength  to  reform  ?  Why  did  not  Mr.  Perceval  reduce 
the  home  and  the  colonial  expenses,  admit  the  necessity  of  honest 
retrenchment,  and  then  manfully  call  upon  the  people  of  England 
to  bear  the  real  burthen  of  the  war  because  it  was  necessary,  and 
bcecause  their  money  was  fairly  expended  to  sustain  their  honor 
and  their  true  interests  ?  This  would  have  been  the  conduct  of 
an  able,  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  country ;  and  am  I  to 
be  silenced  by  a  phrase,  when  I  charge  with  a  narrow,  factious  and 
contemptible  policy,  and  a  desire  to  keep  himself  in  power,  the 
man  who  supported  and  extended  this  system  of  corruption  at 
home,  clinging  to  it  as  a  child  clings  to  its  nurse,  while  ihe  armies 
of  his  country  were  languishing  abroad  for  that  assistance  which 
his  pitiful  genius  could  not  perceive  the  means  of  providing,  and 
which,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  seeing  it,  his  more  pitiful  system 
of  administration  would  not  have  suflfered  him  to  furnish.  Pro- 
fuseness  and  corruption  marked  Mr.  Perceval's  government  at 
home,  but  the  army  withered  for  want  abroad ;  the  loan-contractors 
got  fat  in  London,  but  the  soldiers  in  the  hospital  died  because 
there  was  no  money  to  provide  for  their  necessities ;  the  funds  of 
the  country  could  not  supply  both,  and  so  he  directed  his  economy 
against  the  troops,  and  reserved  his  extravagance  to  nourish  the 
foul  abuses  at  hopoie.  And  this  is  to  be  a  pre-eminently  honest, 
zealous,  and  able  servant  of  ihe  king  /"* 

This  was  the  man  who  projected  to  establish  fortresses  to  awo 
London  and  other  great  towns.  This  was  the  man  who  could  not 
support  the  war  in  Spain,  but  who  did  support  the  tithe  war  in 
Ireland,  and  who  persecuted  the  press  of  England  with  a  ferocity 
that  at  last  defeated  its  own  objecuf  This  was  the  man  who  called 
down  vindictive  punishment  on  the  head  of  the  poor  tinman,  Ham- 

*  Extract  No.  20. 

f  See  further  ou,  Second  Extracts,  Ko.  4. 
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lyn  of  Pljmoath,*  because  in  his  ignorant  simplicity  he  openlj 
offered  money  to  a  minister  for  a  place ;  and  this  also  was  the  man 
who  sheltered  himself  from  investigation  under  the  vote  of  an  un- 
reformed  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Haddocks  solemnly  offered 
to  prove  at  the  bar,  that  he,  Mr.  Perceval,  had  been  privy  to  and 
connived  at  a  transaction  more  corrupt  and  far  more  mischievous 
and  illegal  in  its  aim  than  that  of  the  poor  tinman.  This  is  the  Mr. 
Perceval,  who,  after  asserting,  with  a  view  to  obtain  heavier  pun* 
ishment  on  Hamlyn,  the  distinguished  purity  of  the  public  men  of 
his  day,t  called  for  that  heavy  punishment  on  Hamlyn  for  the  sake 
of  public  justice,  and  yet  took  shelter  himself  from  that  public  jus- 
tice under  a  vote  of  an  unreformed  house,  and  suffered  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  to  defend  that  vote  by  the  plea  that  such  foul  transactions 
were  as  ^glaring  as  (he  sun  at  noon-day. **  And  this  man  is  not 
to  be  called  factious ! 

Mr.  Perceval  the  younger,  in  his  first  letter  to  me,  says,  **  the 
good  name  of  my  father  is  the  only  inheritance  he  left  to  his 
children.^*  A  melancholy  inheritance  indeed,  if  it  be  so,  and  that 
he  refers  to  his  public  reputation.  But  I  find  that  during  his  life 
the  minister  Perceval  had  salaries  to  the  amount  of  about  eight 
thousand  a  year,  and  the  re\  ersion  of  a  place  woith  twelve  thou- 
sand a  year  then  enjoyed  by  his  brother  Lord  Arden.  And  also  I 
find  that  after  his  death,  his  family  received  a  grant  of  ^ftj  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  three  thousand  a  year  from  the  public  money. 
Nay,  Mr.  Perceval  the  son,  forgetting  his  former  observation, 
partly  founds  his  father's  claim  to  reputation  upon  this  large 
amount  of  money  so  given  to  his  family.  Money  and  praise,  he 
says,  were  profusely  bestowed,  money  to  the  family,  praise  to  the 
father,  wherefore  Mr.  Perceval  must  have  been  an  admirable  min^ 
ister  I     Admirable  proof! 

But  was  he  praised  and  regretted  by  an  admiring,  grateful 
people?  No!  the  people  rejoiced  at  his  death.  Bonfires  and 
illuminations  signalized  their  joy  in  the  country,  and  in  London 
many  would  have  rescued  his  murderer;  a  multitude  even 
blessed  him  on  the  scaffold  }  No !  He  was  not  praised  by  the 
English  people,  for  they  had  felt  his  heavy  griping  hand;  nor 
by  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  they  had  groaned  under  his  harsh, 
his  unmitigated  bigotry.  Who  then  praised  him  ?  Why  his  co- 
adjutors in  evil,  his  colleagues  in  misrule ;  the  majority  of  a  cor- 
rupt House  of  Commons,  the  nominees  of  the  borough  faction  in 
England,  of  the  Orange  faction  in  Ireland ;  those  factions  by  which 

*  See  farther  on,  Extract  No.  6. 
t  Ditto,  No.  7. 
X  Ditto,  No.  5. 
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Jie  ruled  and  had  his  political  being,  by  whose  support  and  for 
whose  corrupt  interests  he  run  his  public  "  career  of  unmixed  evil," 
unmixed,  unless  the  extreme  narrowness  of  his  capacity,  which 
led  him  to  push  his  horrid  system  forward  too  fast  for  its  stability, 
may  be  called  a  good. 

By  the  nominees  of  such  factions,  by  men  placed  in  the  situation 
but  without  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Quentin  Dick,  Mr.  Perceval 
was  praised,  and  the  grant  of  money  to  his  family  was  carried  ;* 
but  there  were  many  to  oppose  the  grant  even  in  that  house  of 
corruption.  The  grant  was  a  ministerial  measure,  and  carried  as 
such,  by  the  same  means  and  by  the  same  men,  which  and  who 
had  so  long  baffled  the  desire  of  the  nation  for  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  parliamentary  reform.  And  yet  the  people !  emphati- 
cally, the  people  I  have  since  wrung  those  measures  from  the  fac- 
tions ;  ay  I  and  the  same  people  loathe  the  very  memory  of  the 
minister  who  would  have  denied  both  for  ever  if  it  had  been  in 
his  power. 

"  Mr.  Perceval's  bigotry  taught  him  to  oppress  Ireland,  but  his 
religion  did  not  deter  him  from  passing  a  law  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  medicines  into  France  during  a  pestilence." 

This  passage  in  my  History,  is  by  the  younger  Mr.  Perceval 
pronounced  to  be  utterly  untrue,  because  bark  is  only  one  medicine^ 
and  not  medicines;  because  there  was  no  raging  deadly  general 
pestilence  in  France  at  the  time ;  and  because  the  measure  was 
only  retaliation  for  Napoleon's  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees — a  reta- 
liating war  which  even  Quakers  might  wink  at. 

What  the  extent  of  a  Quaker's  conscience  on  such  occasions 
may  be  I  know  not,  since  I  have  heard  of  one,  who,  while  pro- 
fessing his  hatred  of  blood-shedding,  told  the  mate  of  his  ship,  that 
if  he  did  not  port  his  helm  he  would  not  run  down  his  enemy's 
boat.  But  this  1  do  know,  that  Napoleon's  decrees  were  retalia- 
tion for  our  paper  blockades ;  that  both  sides  gave  licenses  for  a 
traffic  in  objects  which  were  convenient  to  them,  while  they  denied 
to  unoflfending  neutrals  their  natural  rights  of  commerce  5  that  to 
war  against  hospitals  is  inhuman,  unchristianlike,  and  uncivilized| 
and  that  the  avowal  of  the  principle  is  even  more  abhorrent  than 
the  act.  The  avowed  principle  in  this  case  was  to  distress  the 
enemy.  It  was  known  that  the  French  were  in  great  want  of 
bark,  therefore  it  was  resolved  they  should  not  have  it,  unless 
Napoleon  gave  up  his  great  scheme  of  policy  called  the  continent 
tal  system.  Now  men  do  not  want  Jesuit's  bark  unless  to  cure 
disease,  and  to  prevent  them  from  getting  it  was  literally  to  war 

♦  Bee  Extract,  No.  7. 
VOL.  v.— 01 
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against  bo^pitals.  That  was  no  metaphor  of  Mr.  Whitbread's,  it 
was  a  plain  truth. 

Oh !  exclaims  Mr.  PerceTal,  there  was  no  deadlj  raging  general 
pestilence  I  What  ihen  ?  Is  not  the  principle  the  same  ?  Must 
millions  suffer,  must  the  earth  be  cumbered  with  carcasses,  before 
the  Christian  statesman  will  deviate  from  his  barbarous  policy? 
Is  a  momentary  expediency  to  set  aside  the  principle  in  such  a 
case?  Oh !  no !  by  no  means !  exclaims  the  pious  minister  Perce- 
val. My  policy  is  just  and  humane,  fixed  on  immutable  truths 
emanating  directly  from  true  religion,  and  quite  consonant  to  the 
Christian  dbpensation ;  the  sick  people  shall  have  bark,  I  am  far 
Irom  wishing  to  prevent  them  from  getting  bark.  Grod  forbid !  I 
am  not  so  inhuman.  Yes,  they  shall  have  bark,  but  their  ruler 
must  first  submit  to  me.  ^  Port  thy  helm,"  quoth  the  Quaker, 
'^  or  thee  wilt  miss  her,  friend  T'  War  against  hospitals  I  OIi ! 
No  I  I  do  not  war  against  the  hospital,  I  see  the  black  fiag  wav- 
ing over  it  and  I  respect  it ;  to  be  sure,  I  throw  my  shells  on  to  it 
continually,  but  that  is  not  to  hurt  the  sick,  it  is  only  to  make  the 
governor  capitulate.'^  And  this  is  the  pious  sophistry  by  which 
the  Christian  Mr.  Perceval  is  to  be  defended  I 

But  Mr.  Cobbett  was  in  favor  of  this  measure  I  Listen  to  him  I 
By  all  means.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Cobbett ;  let  us  hear  his  ^  vigor- 
ous sentences,"  his  opinions,  his  proofs,  his  arguments,  the  over- 
flowings of  his  **  true  English  spirit  and  feeling"  upon  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Perceval's  administration.  Yes !  yes  I  I  will  listen  to  Mr. 
Cobbett,  and  what  is  more,  I  will  yield  implicit  belief  to  Mr.  Cob- 
bett, where  I  cannot  with  any  feeling  of  truth  refute  his  arguments 
and  assertions. 

Mr.  Cobbett  defended  the  Jesuit's  bark  bill  upon  the  avowed 
ground  that  it  was  to  assert  our  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  not  our 
actual  power  on  that  element,  but  our  right  to  rule  there  as  we 
listed.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  other  people  of  the  world  were 
not  to  dare  tratfic,  not  to  dare  move  upon  that  high  road  of  nations, 
not  10  presume  to  push  their  commercial  intercourse  with  each 
other,  nay,  not  even  to  communicate  save  under  th^  control  and 
with  the  license  of  England.  Now,  if  we  are  endowed  by  heaven 
with  such  a  right,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  patriotic  and  English 
let  it  be  maintained.  Yet  it  seems  a  strange  plea  in  justification 
of  the  Christian  Mr.  Perceval — ^it  seems  strange  that  he  should  be 
applauded  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  bark  to  the  sick  people  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  the 
Ionian  islands,  ibr  to  all  these  countries  the  prohibition  extended, 
on  the  ground  of  our  right  to  domineer  on  the  wide  sea ;  and  that 
he  should  also  be  applauded  tor  declaiming  against  the  cruelty. 
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the  ambition,  the  domineering  spirit  of  Napoleon.  I  suppose  we 
were  appointed  by  heaven  to  rule  on  the  ocean  according  to  our 
cjiprice,  and  Napoleon  had  only  the  devil  to  sanction  his  power 
over  the  continent.  We  were  Christians,  "  truly  British  Chris- 
tians," as  the  Tory  phrase  goes ;  and  he  was  an  infidel,  a  Corsican 
infidel.  Nevertheless  we  joined  together,  each  under  our  different 
dispensations,  yes  1  we  joined  together,  we  agreed  to  trample  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  that  trade  which  we  would  not  allow  to 
neutrals,  we,  by  mutual  licenses,  carried  on  ourselves  until  it  was 
discovered  that  the  sick  wanted  bark,  sorely  wanted  it,  and  then 
the  truly  British  Christians  prohibited  that  article.  We  deprived 
the  sick  people  of  the  succor  of  bark ;  and  without  any  imputation 
on  our  Christianity !  no  doubt  because  the  tenets  of  our  faith  per- 
mit us  to  be  merciless  to  our  enemies  provided  a  Quaker  winks 
at  the  act !  Truly  the  logic,  the  justice,  and  the  Christianity  of 
this  position  seem  to  be  on  a  par. 

All  sufierings  lead  to  sickness,  but  we  must  make  our  enemies 
suffer,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  better  of  them,  let  them  give  up  the 
contest,  and  their  sufferings  will  cease ;  wherefore  there  is  nothing 
in  the  stopping  of  medicine.  This  is  Mr.  Cobbett's  argument,  and 
Mr.  Cobbett's  words  are  adopted  by  Mr.  Perceval's  son.  To  inflict 
suffering  on  the  enemy  was  then  the  object  of  the  measure,  and,  of 
course,  the  wider  the  suffering  spread,  the  more  desirable  the 
measure.  Now,  suffering  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  must  be  here 
meaned,  because  the  dead  and  dying  are  not  those  who  can  of 
themselves  oblige  the  government  of  a  great  nation  to  give  up  a 
war ;  it  must  be  the  dread  of  such  sufferings  increasing,  that  dis- 
poses the  great  body  of  the  people  to  stop  the  career  of  their  rulers. 
Let  us  then  torture  our  prisoners ;  let  us  destroy  towns  with  all 
their  inhabitants ;  burn  ships  at  sea  with  all  their  crews ;  carry  off 
children  and  women,  and  torment  them  until  their  friends  offer 
peace  to  save  them.  Why  do  we  not  ?  Is  it  because  we  dread 
retaliation  ?  or  because  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  usages  of  christian 
nations  ?  The  former  undoubtedly  if  the  younger  Mr.  Perceval's 
argument  adopted  from  Cobbett  is  just ;  the  latter  if  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  christian  principle.  That  principle  once  sacrificed  to 
expediency,  and  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  extent  of  cruelty  in 
war. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Cobbett  upon  the  Jesuit's  bark  bill,  but  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer ;  his  ^*  true  English  spirit  and 
feeling  ^  breaks  out  on  other  occasions  regarding  Mr.  Perceval's 
policy,  and  there,  being  quite  unable  to  find  any  weakness  in  him, 
I  am  content  to  take  him  as  a  guide.  Something  more  however 
there  is  to  advance  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuit's  bark  bill,  ere  1 
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yield  to  the  temptation  of  enlivening  my  pages  with  Cobbett's 
**  vigorous  sentences.*' 

Mr.  Wilberforce^  no  small  name  amongst  religious  men,  and  no 
very  rigorous  opponent  of  ministers,  described  this  measure  in  the 
house,  as  a  bill  "  which  might  add  to  the  ferocity  and  unfeeling 
character  of  the  contest,  but  could  not  possibly  put  an  end  to  the 
contest."* 

Mr.  Grattan  said :  "  We  might  refuse  our  Jesuit's  bark  to  the 
French  soldiers,  we  might  inflict  pains  and  penalties  by  the  acri- 
mony of  our  statutes  upon  those  who  were  saved  from  the  severity 
of  war,  but  the  calculation  was  contemptible." 

Mr.  Whitbread  characterized  the  bill  as  "  a  most  abominable 
measure,  calculated  to  hold  the  country  up  to  universal  execration. 
It  united  in  itself  detestable  cruelty  with  absurd  policy." 

Lord  Holland  combated  the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  he  said 
*^  would  distress  the  women  and  children  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
more  than  the  enemy .^ 

Lord  Grenville  "  cautioned  the  house  to  look  well  at  the  consi- 
deration they  were  to  receive  as  the  price  of  the  honor,  justice,  and 
humanity  of  the  country."  Then,  alluding  to  the  speech  of  Lord 
Mulgrave  (who,  repudiating  the  flimsy  veil  of  the  bill  being  merely 
a  commercial  regulation,  boldly  avowed  that  it  was  an  exercise  of 
our  right  to  resort  to  whatever  mode  of  warfare  w^as  adopted 
against  us),  Lord  Grenville,  I  say,  observed,  that  such  a  doctrine 
did  not  a  little  surprise  him.  "  If,"  said  he,  *'  we  are  at  war  with 
the  Red  Indians,  are  we  to  scalp  our  enemies  because  the  Indians 
scalp  our  men  ?  When  Lyons  was  attacked  by  Robespierre,  he 
directed  his  cannon  more  especially  against  the  hospital  of  that 
city  than  against  any  other  part,  the  destruction  of  it  gave  delight 
to  his  sanguinary  inhuman  disposition.  In  adopting  the  present 
measure,  we  endeavor  to  assimilate  ourselves  to  that  monster  of 
inhumanity,  for  what  else  is  the  bill  but  a  cannon  directed  against 
the  hospitals  on  the  continent** 

But  all  this,  says  Mr.  Perceval  the  younger,  is  but  "  declama- 
tory invective,  the  answered  and  refuted  fallacies  of  a  minister  s 
opponents  in  debate."  And  yet  Mr.  Perceval,  who  thus  assumes 
that  all  the  opposition  speeches  were  fallacies,  does  very  compla- 
cently quote  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  in  defence  of  the  measure, 
and  thus  in  a  most  compendious  manner  decides  the  question. 
Bellarmin  says  yes !  exclaimed  an  obsciu*e  Scotch  preacher  to  his 
congregation ;  Bellarmin  says  yes  I  but  I  say  no !  and  Bellarmin 
being  thus  confuted,  weUl  proceed.  Even  so,  Mr.  Perceval.  But 
I  am  not  to  be  confuted  so  concisely  as  Bellarmin.     Lord  £n. 

*  Hansard's  Debates. 
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kine,  after  heanng  Lord  Bathurst's  explanation,  maintained  that 
"  the  bill  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  religion  and  the  principles 
of  humanity"  and  this,  he  said,  he  felt  so  strongly,  that  he  was 
"  resolved  to  embody  his  opinion  in  the  shape  of  a  protest,  thai  it 
might  go  down  in  a  record  to  posterity.**  It  is  also  a  fact  not  to  be 
disregarded  in  this  case,  that  the  bishops,  who  were  constant  in 
voting  /or  all  other  ministerial  measures,  wisely  and  religiously 
abstained  from  attending  the  discussions  of  this  bill.*  Lord  Erskino 
was  as  good  as  his  word ;  eleven  other  lords  joined  him,  and  their 
protests  contained  the  following  deliberate  and  solemn  testimony 
against  the  bill : 

"  Because  the  Jesuit* s  bark,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  this  bill,  has  been  found  by  long  experience  to  be  a  specific  for 
many  dangerous  diseases  which  war  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
exasperate  ;  and  because  to  employ  as  an  engine  <f  war  the  priva- 
tion of  the  only  remedy  for  some  of  the  greatest  sufferings  which  war 
is  capable  of  inflicting,  is  mamfestly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  contrary  to  humanity,  and  not  to  be  justified 
by  any  pra>ctice  of  civilized  nations, 

**  Because  the  means  to  which  recourse  has  been  hitherto  had  in 
>i^ar  have  no  analogy  to  the  barbarous  enactments  of  this  bill,  inas- 
mv^ch  as  it  is  not  even  contended  that  the  privations  to  be  created  by 
it  have  uny  tendency  whatever  to  self-defence,  or  to  ctvmpel  the  enemy 
to  a  restoration  of  peace,  the  only  legitimate  object  by  which  the  in- 
jliction  of  the  calamities  of  war  can  in  any  manner  be  justified^* 

Such  was  the  religious,  moral  and  political  character  given  to 
this  bill  of  Mr.  Perceval's  by  our  own  statesmen.  Let  us  now 
hear  the  yet  more  solemnly  recorded  opinion  of  the  statesmen  of 
another  nation  upon  Mr.  Perceval's  orders  in  council,  of  which 
this  formed  a  part.  In  the  American  president's  message  to  Con- 
gress, the  following  passages  occur : — 

"The  government  of  Great  Britain  had  already  introduced 
into  her  «ommerce  during  war,  a  system  which  at  once  violating 
the  rights  of  other  nations,  and  resting  on  a  mass  of  perjury  and 
forgery  unknown  to  other  times,  was  making  an  unfortunate  pro- 
gress in  undermining  those  principles  of  morality  and  religion 
which  are  the  best  foundations  of  national  happiness." 

One  more  testimony.  Napoleon,  whose  authority,  whatever  Mr. 
Perceval  and  men  of  his  stamp  may  think,  will  always  have  a 
wonderful  influence  ;  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  declared  "  that  pos- 
terity would  more  bitterly  reproach  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  hideous  school 
iic  let't  behind  him  than  for  any  of  his  own  acts ;  a  school  marked 
by  its  insolent  machiavelism,  its  profound  immorality,  its  cold  ego* 

*  Hausard's  Debates. 
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tism,  its  contempt  for  the  well-being  of  men  and  the  justice  of 
things.**  Mr.  Perceval  was  an  eminent  champion  of  this  hideous 
school,  which  wo  thus  find  the  leading  men  of  England,  France 
and  America  uniting  to  condemn.  And  shall  a  musty  Latin  pro- 
verb protect  such  a  politician  from  the  avenging  page  of  history? 
The  human  mind  is  not  to  be  so  fettered.  Already  the  work  of 
retribution  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Perceval  the  younger,  with  something  of  fatuity,  hath  called 
up  Mr.  Cobbett  to  testify  to  his  father's  political  merit.  Com- 
mending that  rugged  monitor  of  evil  statesmen  for  his  "  vigorous* 
sentences,"  for  his  ^  real  English  spirit  and  feeling."  he  cannot 
now  demur  to  his  authority ;  let  him  then  read  and  reflect  deeply 
on  the  following  passages  from  that  eminent  writer's  works,  and 
he  may  perhaps  discover,  that  to  defend  his  father's  political  repu- 
tation with  success  will  prove  a  difficult  and  complicate  task.  If 
the  passages  are  painful  to  Mr.  Perceval,  if  the  lesson  is  severe, 
1  am  not  to  blame.  It  is  not  I,  but  himself  who  has  called  up  the 
mighty  seer,  and  if  the  stem  grim  spirit,  thus  invoked,  will  not 
cease  to  speak  until  all  be  told  it  is  not  my  fault. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  COBBETT'S  WRITINGS. 

[History  of  George  IV.] 

Extract  1. —  Of  Mr.  Perceval's  harshness. 

**  But  there  how  came  a  man  amongst  them  who  soon  surpassed 
•11  the  rest  in  power,  as  well  as  in  impudence  and  insolence 
towards  the  people.  This  was  that  Spencer  Perceval  of  whose 
signal  death  we  shall  have  to  speak  by  and  bye.  This  man,  a 
fiharp  lawyer,  inured  from  his  first  days  at  the  bar  to  the  carrying 
on  of  state  prosecutions ;  a  sort  of  under-s trapper  in  London  to  the 
attorneys-general  in  London,  and  frequently  their  deputy  in  the 
counties ;  a  short,  spare,  pale-faced,  hard,  keen,  sour-looking  man, 
with  a  voice  well  suited  to  the  rest,  with  words  in  abundance  at 
his  command,  with  the  industry  of  a  laborious  attorney,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  gi*eat  interest  of  the  nation,  foreign  or  domestic, 
but  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  means  by  which  power  is 
obtained  and  preserved  in  England,  and  with  no  trouble!^ome 
scruples  as  to  the  employment  of  those  means.  He  had  been 
solicitor-general  under  Pitt  up  to  1801,  and  attomey-genei-al 
under  Addington  and  Pitt  up  to  February,  1806.  This  man  be- 
came the  adviser  of  the  princess  during  the  period  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  correspondence  of  which  we  have  j  ist  seen  the  nistory ; 
and  as  we  are  now  about  to  see,  the  power  he  obtainc^i  by  Kiie 
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means  of  that  office  made  him  the  prime  minister  of  England  to  the 
day  of  his  deaths  though  no  more  fit  for  that  office  than  any  other 
barrister  in  London,  taken  by  tossing  up  or  by  ballot." 

Extract  2. — Of  PercevaVs  illiberal,  factioics  and  crooked  policy, 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  king  was  told  that  the  puMiccUion** 
(the  publication  of  the  princess  of  Wales's  justification)  ^  would 
take  place  on  the  Monday.  That  Monday  was  the  dth  of  March, 
In  this  difficulty,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Whig  ministry,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  probable  speedy  succession  of  the  prince,  or 
at  least  his  accession  to  power,  the  king  having  recently  been  in  a 
very  shaky  state ;  the  Whig  ministry,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  this 
expected  event,  and  not  perceiving  as  Perceval  did  the  power  that 
the  unpublihed  book*^  (for  *  The  Book*  it  is  now  called)  "  wovld 
give  them  with  the  prince  as  well  as  with  the  king,  the  Whig  min 
istry  would  not  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  princess,  thinking  too, 
that  in  spite  of  her  anger  and  her  threats,  she  would  not  throw 
away  the  scabbard  as  towai'ds  the  king. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Perceval,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Whigs,  had  got  the  book  actually  printed  and  bound  up  ready  for 
publication,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  intended  to  be  published  on 
the  Monday  named  in  the  princess's  letter ;  namely,  on  the  ^th  of 
Murchf  unless  prevented  by  the  king's  yielding  to  the  voishes  of 
Perceval,  He  did  yield,  that  is  to  say,  he  resolved  to  change  his 
ministers!  A  ground  for  doing  this  was  however  a  difficulty  to 
be  got  over.  'I'o  allege  and  promulgate  the  true  ground  would 
never  do,  for  then  the  public  would  have  cried  aloud  for  the  publi- 
cation which  contained  matter  so  deeply  scandalous  to  the  king  and 
all  the  royal  family.  Tlierefore  another  ground  was  alleged ;  and 
herein  we  are  going  to  behold  another  and  another  important  con- 
sequence, and  other  national  calamities  proceeding  from  this  dis- 
pute between  the  prince  and  his  wife.  This  other  ground  that 
was  chosen  was  the  Catholic  Bill.  The  Whigs  stood  pledged  to 
grant  a  bill  for  the  further  relief  of  the  Catholics.  They  had  in 
September,  1806,  dissolved  the  parliament,  though  it  was  onlj/our 
years  old,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  into  this  new  House,  which  had  met  on  the  19th 
of  December,  lb06,  they  had  introduced  the  Catholic  Bill,  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Grey  (now  become  Lord  Ho  wick),  with  the  greai 
and  gennal  approbation  of  the  House,  and  with  a  clear  under- 
standing, that  notwithstanding  all  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  that  the 
foes  of  the  Catholics  had  at  difierent  times  played  off  about  the 
eongcientious  scruples  of  the  king,  the  king  had  now  explicitly  and 
cheerfully  given  his  consent  to  the  bringing  in  of  this  biiL 
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^  The  new  ministry  had  nominallj  at  its  head  the  late  DuJce  of 
Portland ;  but  Perceval,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
in  fact  tlie  master  of  the  whole  affair,  cooperating  however  cor- 
dially with  £ldon,  who  now  again  became  chancellor.  The  mo 
ment  the  dismission  of  the  Wliigs  was  resolved  on,  the  other  party 
set  up  the  cry  of  ^  No  Popery.'  The  walls  and  houses,  not  only 
of  London,  but  of  the  country  towns  and  villages,  were  covered 
with  these  words,  sometimes  in  chalk  and  sometimes  in  print ;  the 
dergy  and  corporations  were  all  in  motion  ;  even  the  cottages  on 
the  skirts  of  the  commons,  and  the  forests  heard  fervent  bleesings 
poured  out  on  the  head  of  the  good  old  king  for  preserving  the 
nation  from  a  rekindling  of  the  *  fires  in  SmithfieldT  Never 
was  delusion  equal  to  this !  Never  a  people  so  deceived ;  never 
public  credulity  so  great ;  never  hypocrisy  so  profound  and  so 
detestably  malignant  as  that  of  the  deceivers !  The  mind  shrioks 
back  at  the  thought  of  an  eternity  of  suffering,  even  as  the  lot  of 
the  deliberate  murderer ;  but  if  the  thought  were  to  be  endured, 
it  would  be  as  applicable  to  that  awful  sentence  awarded  to  hy- 
pocrisy like  this.*' 

Extract  3. 

^  The  great  and  interesting  question  was,  not  whether  the  act 
(Regency  Act)  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country  or  not ;  not  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  thus  to  defer 
the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  for  a  year ;  but  whether, 
limited  as  the  powei*s  were,  the  prince,  upon  being  invested  with 
them,  would  take  his  old  friends  and  companions,  the  Whigs,  to 
be  his  ministers." — ^"  Men  in  general  unacquainted  with  the  hid- 
den motives  that  were  at  work,  no  more  expected  that  Perceval 
and  Eldon  would  continue  for  one  moment  to  be  ministers  under 
the  regent  than  they  expected  the  end  of  the  world." 

^  But  a  very  solid  reason  for  not  turning  out  Prrceyal  was 
found  in  the  power  which  he  had  with  regard  to  the  Princess 
and  the  BOOK.  He  had,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  power 
of  bringing  her  forward  and  making  her  the  triumphant  rival  of 
her  husband.  This  power  he  had  completely  in  his  hands,  backed 
as  he  w  as  by  the  indignant  feelings  of  an  enterprising,  brave,  and 
injured  woman.  But  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  something  to 
ke4!p  this  great  and  territic  power  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  lost  the 
princess  he  lost  his  only  prop ;  and,  even  without  losing  her,  if  he 
lost  the  book,  or  rather,  if  the  secrets  of  the  book  escaped  and 
became  public,  he  tbeji  lost  his  power.  It  was  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him  that  nobody  should  possess  a  copy  of 
this  book  but  humelfl 
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"  The  reader  will  now  please  to  turn  back  to  paragraph  73, 
which  he  will  find  in  chap.  11.  He  will  there  find  that  Perceval 
ousted  the  Whigs  by  the  means  of  the  book,  and  not  by  the  means 
of  the  Catholic  question,  as  the  hoodwinked  nation  were  taught  to 
believe.  The  book  had  been  purchased  by  Perceval  himself;  it 
had  been  printed  in  a  considerable  edition,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  print- 
er, in  the  strand ;  and  the  whole  edition  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  bookseller ;  the  day  of  publication  was  named,  that 
being  the  9  th  of  March,  1807  ;  but  on  the  7th  of  March,  or  there- 
abouts, the  king  determined  upon  turning  out  the  Whigs  and  tak- 
ing in  Perceval.  Instantly  Perceval  suppressed  THE  BOOK; 
took  the  edition  out  of  the  hands  of  the  booksellers,  thinking  that 
he  had  every  copy  in  his  own  possession.  The  story  has  been  in 
print  about  his  having  burned  the  books  in  the  court  yard  of  his 
country  house ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly  appears  to  have 
thought  that  no  one  but  himself  had  a  copy  of  THE  BOOK.  In 
this  however  he  was  deceived ;  for  several  copies  of  this  book,  as 
many  as  four  or  five  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  private  indivi- 
duals."— ^  To  get  at  these  copies  advertisements  appeared  in  all 
the  public  papers,  as  soon  as  the  prince  had  determined  to  keep 
Perceval  as  his  minister.  These  advertisements  plainly  enough  de- 
scribed the  contents  of  the  book,  and  contained  offers  of  high  prices 
for  the  book  to  sqch  persons  as  might  have  a  copy  to  dispose  of. 
In  this  manner  the  copies  were  bought  up :  one  was  sold  for  £300, 
one  or  two  for  £500  each,  one  for  £1000,  and  the  last  for  £1500." 

Extract  4. — Of  Mr.  PercevaVs  harshness  and  iUiherality, 

"  Thus  Perceval  really  ruled  the  country  in  precisely 

what  manner  he  pleased.  Whole  troops  of  victims  to  the  libel  law 
were  crammed  into  jails,  the  corrupt  part  of  the  press  was  more 
audacious  than  ever,  and  the  other  part  of  it  (never  very  conside- 
rable) was  reduced  nearly  to  silence.  But  human  enjoyments  of 
every  description  are  of  uncertain  duration :  political  power,  when 
founded  on  force,  is  of  a  nature  still  more  mutable  than  human 
enjoyments  in  general ;  of  which  observations  this  haughty  and 
insolent  Perceval  was  destined  in  the  spring  of  1812,  to  afibrd  to 
the  world  a  striking,  a  memorable,  and  a  most  awful  example.  He 
had  got  possession  of  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  by  his  secret^ 
relative  to  the  princess  and  her  hOOK,  had  secured  his  influence 
with  the  prince  regent  lor  their  joint  lives ;  he  had  bent  the  proud 
necks  of  the  landlords  to  fine,  imprisonment  and  transportation, 
if  they  attempted  to  make  inroads  on  his  system  to  support  the  all- 
corrupting  paper-money;  the  press  he  had  extinguished  or  had  ren- 
dered the  tool  of  his  absolute  will ;  the  most  eminent  amongst  the 
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writers  who  opposed  him,  Cobbett  (the  author  of  this  history,) 
Jjcigh  and  John  Hunt,  Finnerty,  Drakard,  Lovel,  together  with 
many  more,  were  closely  shut  up  in  jail,  for  long  terms,  with  heavy 
tines  on  their  heads  and  long  bail  at  the  termination  of  their  im- 
prisonment. Not  content  with  all  this,  he  meditated  the  complete 
subjugation  of  London  to  the  control  and  command  of  a  military 
force.  Not  only  did  he  meditate  this,  but  had  the  audacity  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  parliament ;  and  if  his  life  had  not  been  taken  in  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  he,  that  very  evening,  was 
going  to  propose,  in  due  form,  a  resolution  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  army  to  be  stationed  in  Mary-bonne-park,  for  the 
openly  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the  metropolis  in  awe. 

Extract  5. — Mr,  PercevaVs  unpopularity. 

**  Upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Perceval  arriving  at  Notting 
ham,  at  Leicester,  at  Truro,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country,  de 
monstrations  of  joy  were  shown  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  making 
of  bonfires,  and  the  like ;  and  at  Nottingham  particularly,  soldiers 

were  called  out  to  disperse  the  people  upon  the  occasion." ^**  At 

the  place  of  execution,  the  prisoner  (Bellingham)  thanked  God  for 
havuig  enabled  him  to  meet  his  fate  with  so  much  fortitude  and 
resignation.  At  the  moment  when  the  hangman  was  making  the 
usual  preparations ;  at  the  moment  that  he  was  going  out  of  the 
world,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  expecting  every  breath  to  be 
his  last,  his  ears  were  saluted  with — Grod  bless  you!  God  Hess  you! 
G(.d  Almighty  bless  you!  Grod  Almighty  bless  you!  issuing  from 

the   lips  of  many  thousands  of  persons." **  With  re^rd  to 

the  fact  of  the  offender  going  out  of  the  world  amidst  the  bless- 
ings of  the  people,  1,  the  author  of  this  history,  can  vouch  for 
its  truth,  having  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  awful  and 
most  memorable  scene,  standing,  as  I  did,  at  the  window  of  that 
prison  out  of  which  he  went  to  be  executed,  and  into  which  I  had 
been  put  in  consequence  of  a  prosecution  ordered  by  this  very 
Perceval,  and  the  result  of  which  prosecution  was  a  sentence  to 
be  imprisoned  two  years  amongst  felons  in  Newgate,  to  pay  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
and  to  be  held  in  bonds  for  aeven  years  afterward  ;  all  which  was 
executed  upon  me  to  the  very  letter,  except  that  1  rescued  myself 
from  the  society  of  the  felons  by  a  cost  of  twenty  guineas  a  week, 
ibr  the  hundred  and  four  weeks ;  and  all  this  i  had  to  suffer  for 
having  published  a  paragraph,  in  which  I  expressed  my  indigna- 
tion at  the  flogging  of  English  local  militiamen,  at  the  town  of  Ely, 
in  England,  under  a  guard  of  Hanoverian  bayonets.  From  this 
cause  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  witness  the  execution  of  tJiia 
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iinfortanate  man.  The  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  »pen  space 
just  under  the  window  at  which  I  stood.  I  saw  the  anxious  looks; 
I  saw  the  half  horrified  countenances ;  I  saw  the  mournful  teai*s 
run  down ;  and  I  heard  the  unanimous  blessings." 

**  The  nation  was  grown  heartily  tired  of  the  war ;  it  despaired 
of  seeing  an  end  to  it  without  ulter  ruin  to  the  country ;  the  ex- 
penditure was  arrived  at  an  amount  that  frightened  even  loan* 
mongers  and  stock-jobbers ;  and  the  shock  given  to  people's  con- 
fidence by  Perceval's  recent  acts,  which  had  proclaimed  to  tho 
whole  world  the  fact  of  the  depreciation  of  the  paper-money  ;  these 
things  made  even  the  pretended  exclusively  loyal  secretly  rejoice 
at  his  death,  which  they  could  not  help  hoping  would  lead  to  some 
very  material  change  in  the  managing  of  the  affairs  of  the  country." 

Extract  6. — Of  Mr,  Hamlyn,  the  Tinman. 

"  I  shall  now  address  you,  though  it  need  not  be  much  at  length, 
upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  conduct.*  The  business 
was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  who  concluded 
his  speech  with  moving  the  following  resolutions  :  *  1.  That  it 
appears  to  the  House,  from  the  evidence  on  the  table,  that  Lord 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  in  the  year  1805,  shortly  after  he  had  quitted 
the  situation  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  being  a 
Privy  Councillor  and  Secretary  of  State,  did  place  at  the  disposal 
of  Lord  Clancarty,  a  member  of  the  same  board,  the  nomination  to 
a  writership,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  procuring  a  seat  in  Parlia^ 
ment.  2.  That  it  was  owing  to  a  disagreement  among  the  sub- 
ordinate parties,  that  this  transaction  did^ot  take  efiect.  And 
3.  That  by  this  conduct  Lord  Castlereagh  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
violation  of  his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  crown ;  an  abuse  of  his  pa- 
tronage as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  an  attack  upon 
the  purity  of  that  House.' 

"  Well,  but  what  did  the  House  agree  to?  Why,  to  this  :  '  Ke- 
solved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  maintain  2i  jealous  guard 
over  the  'purity  of  election  ;  but  considering  that  the  attempt  of  Lord 
Viscount  Castlereagh  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  a  member  had 
not  been  successful,  this  House  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  criminal  proceedings  against  him.' 

^^  Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Philip 
Hamlyn,  the  tinman  of  Plymouth,  who  offered  a  bribe  to  Mr. 
Addington,  when  the  latter  was  minister.  The  case  was  this  :  in 
the  year  1802,  Philip  Hamlyn,  a  tinman  of  Plymouth,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Addington,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  offering  him  the  sum  of  £200C 
*  Cobbett'a  Kegister. 
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(o  give  him,  HamlTD,  the  place  of  Land  Surrejor  of  Castomr  .«« 
Pljmoutlu  In  consequence  of  this,  a  criminal  information  w«9 
filed  against  the  said  Hamlyn,  by  Mr.  Spenctr  Perceval,  who  was 
tlien  the  King's  Attorney  General,  and  who,  in  pleading  against 
the  offender,  asserted  the  disttn'^utshed  purit^f  of  persons  in  powtr 
in  the  present  day.  The  tinman  was  found  guilty ;  he  was  sen* 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months.  His  business  was  ruinedi,  and  he  himself  died,  in  a 
few  months  after  his  release  from  prison. 

^  Hamlyn  confessed  his  guilt;  he  stated,  in  his  affidavit,  that  he 
sincerely  repented  of  his  crime ;  that  he  was  forty  years  of  age ; 
that  his  business  was  the  sole  means  of  supporting  himself  and 
family ;  that  a  severe  judgment  might  be  the  total  ruin  of  himself 
and  that  family ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  threw  himself  upon  and 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  prosecutors  and  the  Court  In  reference 
to  this,  Mr.  Perceval,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer j  ob- 
serve, said :  *The  circumstances  which  the  defendant  discloses,  re- 
specting his  own  situation  in  life  and  of  his  family  are  all  of  Uiem 
topics  very  well  adapted  to  affect  the  private  feelings  of  individuals, 
and  as  far  as  that  consideration  goes,  nothing  further  need  be  said ; 
but,  there  would  have  been  no  prosecution  at  all  in  this  case,  upon 
the  ground  of  personal  feeling ;  it  was  set  on  foot  upon  grounds  of 
a  public  nature,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  prosecution  originated 
still  remains ;  it  is  therefore  submitted  to  your  lordships,  not  on  a 
point  of  individual  feeling,  but  of  public  justice,  in  which  case 
your  lordships  will  consider  how  far  the  affidavits  ought  to  operate 
in  mitigation  of  punishment.' — For  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's  mo- 
tion, the  speakers  were,  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn, 
Lord  Milton,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Tiemey.  Against  ity 
Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  Lord  Binning,  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, (who  prosecuted  Hamlyn,)  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  G.  Johnstone, 
Mr.  H.  Lascelies,  Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Canning." 

Extract  7.— Of  Mr.  QuetUin  DicL 

(On  the  11th  of  May,  1809,  Mr.  Maddocks  made  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  relative  to  the  selling 
of  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  Mr.  Quentin  Dick,  and  to  the  infiuence 
exercised  with  Mr.  Dick,  as  to  his  voting  upon  the  recent  important 
question.)  Mr.  Maddocks,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said : — ^^  I 
athrm,  then,  that  Mr.  Dick  purchased  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Con^ 
mons  for  the  borough  of  Cashel,  through  the  agency  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Wellesley,  who  acted  for  and  on  behalf  of,  the  Treasury; 
that  upon  a  recent  question  of  the  last  impoi'tauce,  when  Mr.  Dick 
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Lad  \1etermined  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience,  the  noble  lord, 
Castlereagh,  did  intimate  to  that  gentleman  the  necessity  of  either 
his  voting  with  the  government^  or  resigning  his  seat  in  that  hottse; 
and  that  Mr.  Dick,  sooner  than  vote  against  principle,  did  make 
choice  of  the  latter  alternative,  and  vacated  his  seat  accordingly. 
To  this  transaction,  1  charge  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  JHfr 
Perceval,  as  being  privy  and  having  connived  at  it.     This  1  will 

ENGAGE    TO    PROVE    BT    WITNESSES    AT   YOUR   BAR,  if  the  Flouse 

will*give  me  leave  to  call  them.  Mr.  Percenal  argued  against 
receiving  the  charge  at  all,  putting  it  to  the  House,  whether  at 
SUCH  A  TIME  it  w  »vM  he  wise  to  warrani  such  species  of  charges  as 
merely  introductory  to  the  agitation  of  the  great  question  of  reform^ 
he  left  it  to  the  Bouse  to  determine;  but  as  far  as  he  might  be 
allowed  to  judge,  he  rather  thought  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  what  was  due  from  him  to  the  House  and  to  the 
public,  if  he  for  the  present  declined  putting  in  the  plea  (he 
could  so  conscientiously  put  in)  until  that  bouse  had  come  to  a  de* 
terminaiion  on  the  propriety  of  entertaining  that  charge  or  not** 

The  House  voted  n^  to  entertain  the  charge,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  others  declared,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  such  trans- 
actions ought  not  to  be  inquired  into,  because  they  "  were  noto- 
rious," and  had  become  ^'  as  glaring  as  the  noon-day  sun." 

Now  let  the  younger  Mr.  Perceval  grapple  with  this  historian 
and  public  writer,  whose  opinions  he  has  invoked,  whose  "  true 
English  spirit  and  feeling**  he  has  eulogized.  Let  him  grapple 
with  these  extracts  from  his  works,  which,  however,  are  but  a 
tithe  of  the  charges  Mr.  Cobbett  has  brought  against  his  father. 
For  my  part  1  have  given  my  proofs  and  reasons,  and  authorities, 
and  am  entitled  to  assert,  that  my  public  character  of  Mr.  Peroe 
yuX,  the  minister,  is,  historically  ^*'fair^  Just^  and  true" 
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AkAkiwk  OmimaI,  raooeeda  Santocildei  in  oommuid  of  the  Galliciaa  annx,  and  retreat*  b*> 
fb.1  I\^i«*u#  ,  iii.  25U.  His  vanity,  S51.  Miserable  state  of  his  army,  '260.  His  dispntei 
yith  vh«  Junta,  271.  His  temporary  activity,  273.  Is  made  Minister  of  War,  455.  £x- 
iracts  from  <.«tters  of  Sir  H.  Doaffias  and  General  Walker  relative  to  his  condaet,  App. 
481,  529. 

Abb^,  General,  is  made  Governor  of  Navarre— his  operations  against  Mina,  iii  435. 

Abispal,  CvBiie  de,  the  title  of,  conferred  on  Henry  O^Donnell,  iii.  135 

Abrantes,  Duke  of,  the  title  of,  conferred  upon  Marshal  Junot,  i.  106. 

Abrantes  taken  from  the  French  by  Portagnese  insargents,  i.  146. 

Adam,  Colonel,  commands  Sir  John  Murray's  advanced  guard  in  the  pass  of  Biar,  ir.  S37 
Is  defeated,  and  retires  upon  the  main  body,  238.  A  brilliant  exploit  at  the  battle  of  Ca« 
talla  falsely  attributed  to  him.  329.  Is  defeated  vith  Bentinok's  advanced  gnard  at  th« 
pass  of  Ordal,  336.    His  incapacity,  337,  338. 

Aamiralty,  the  British,  hamper  Lord  Wellington's  movements  by  their  negligence  and  bad 
regulations,  iv.  397,  v.  90.    Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stuart,  relative  to,  App.  iv.  51 1. 

Adour.  the,  character  of,  above  and  below  Bayonne,  v.  130.  Passage  of  the,  by  General 
Hope,  130.  Is  entered  with  ereat  difficulty  and  loss  by  a  British  flotilla,  131.  Bridge 
thrown  over  it — description  of.  133. 

Agar,  Pedro,  is  appointed  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Regency,  iii.  33. 

Agents,  English,  in  the  Peninsula,  their  distribution  and  extrav^ant  powers,  i.  189.  Mis- 
chievous use  made  of  them  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  191.  Their  arrogance,  193.  See 
Controversial  Pieces,  v.  255. 

Aire,  combat  of,  between  Generals  Hill  and  Clausel,  v.  147.  The  French  magazines  at, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  148.    Observations,  155. 

Alara,  Miguel,  Spanish  agent  at  Wellington's  head-quarters,  euloj^  on,  ii.  368.  Saves  Bur- 
gos from  destruction  by  the  partidas,  iii.  113.  Restores  the  fight  in  aeombat  during  Wei 
linffton's  retreat  from,  136. 

Alba  de  Tormee,  battle  of,  between  General  Kellermann  and  the  Duke  del  Parque,  ii.  253 
(See  Salamanca.) 

Albuera,  battle  of,  between  Marshnls  Soult  and  Beresford.  iii.  96.  Dreadful  state  of  both 
armies  at  its  close,  101.  Observations  on,  104.  Extract  of  a  letter  relative  to  the  ncnduot 
of  the  Spaniards  at,  App.  472.    See  Controversial  Pieces,  r.  310. 

Albufera.  Duke  of,  the  title  of,  bestowed  upon  Marshal  Suohet,  iii.  396. 

A'.buquerque,  the  Duke  of,  seeks  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish  army^  ii.  131.  Reasoa 
of  his  rejection  by  the  Junta,  133.  'I'akes  part  in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  157-8.  Of  Arzo- 
bispo,  173.  Receives  the  command  of  Estremadura,  with  a  small  force,  186.  Marches  to 
the  aid  of  Areisaga,  253.  Is  directed  to  toke  post  behind  the  Guadiana,  354.  Marches  to  op- 
pose the  prozrtfss  of  the  French  in  Andalusia,  369.  Retreats  to  Cadiz,  273.  Is  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Junta  of,  and  commander  of  its  forces,  274.  His  movements  judicious,  275. 
Is  sent  to  Bneland,  and  dies  there.  307. 

Albuquerque,  the  fort  of,  an  explosion  at,  kills  four  hundred  men,  ii.  389. 

Alcafiitz,  battle  of,  between  Blake  and  Suchet,  i.  430. 

Alcantara  recoreied  by  the  French,  ii.  105.  The  bridge  of,  stormed  by  Lapisse,  ib.  The 
place  reecGupied  by  Colonel  Mayne,  107.  Destroys  the  bridge  of,  109.  It  is  Ingeniously  re* 
paired  by  Colonel  Sturgeon,  iii.  418. 

Aldea  de  Ponte,  oombat  of,  between  Marmontand  Wellington,  iii.  362. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Rnssia,  conferences  of,  with  Napoleon,  at  Erfurth,  i.  219.    Canseo 
of  his  war  with,  iii.  415.    Offer  of  his  mediation  with  America  declined  by  the  Englii^ 
ministers,  iv.  209. 
Alieant,  General  Montbrun  makes  a  fruitless  demonstration  against,  iii.  299     Is  put  into  a 
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«tU«  of  defene«.  300.  Sm  ir.  87.  Th«  Sicilian  «xp«ditioa  arrirftt  at,  02  (S«e  Maitlaad.| 
The  governor  refuses  to  admit  the  English  inu»,  professing  more  hatred  for  them  thaa 
for  the  French.  161.    Is  civen  ap  to  them.  102. 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  reply  to,  in  defence  of  Sir  John  Moore,  t.  838. 

Almarax,  the  bridge  of,  how  fortified  bj  Marmont.  lii.  413.  Surprise  and  oaptnra  of,  by 
General  Hill,  414,  et  seq.     Is  repaired  by  Colonel  Sturgeon,  It.  I(i9. 

Almeida,  sieee  of,  by  Marshal  Macdooald,  ii.  387.  The  town  destroyed  by  the  blowing  np 
of  the  castle,  38:4.  Surrenders,  ib.  Is  blockaded  by  Lord  Wellington,  iii.  68.  The  block- 
ade closely  pressed,  7d.  Is  evacuated  by  the  French,  87.  Blown  up  by  General  Pack, 
23*2.    letter  from  Colonel  Le  Menurier  relative  to  the  defences  oC^  March,  1812,  App.  548. 

Almonacid,  battle  of,  between  General  :!2ebastiani  and  Yenegas,  ii.  178. 

Altafulla,  battle  of.  between  Maurice  Mathieu  and  Eroles.  iii.  901. 

Alten.  Victor,  (see  Talavera,)  is  posted  to  cover  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  iii.  356.  His  iU-judg«4 
retreat  on  tke  approach  of  the  French.  3S4-5. 

Alten,  General  Charles,  in  command  of  the  English  light  division  harassine  night  march 
uf,  in  the  Pyrenees,  iv.  379.  Attacks  Soult's  advanced  guard  at  the  bridre  of  Yanzi— 
terrible  scene,  383  Disappoints  Wellington's  ex|iectations,  384.  (See  Nirelle,  Nive^ 
Combat  of,  with  Clansel,  v  39. 

Alvarez,  Mariano,  goyernor  of  Moniuic,  Barcelona,  snrrenden  it  to  the  French  in  despair  of 
aid  from  the  court,  i.  46.  His  defence  of  Gerona  against  the  third  siege  by  the  French, 
ii.  214.  Remonstrates  against  the  neglect  to  succor  the  place,  9W.  Receives  small  succors, 
and  is  forced  to  trust  alone  to  his  own  heroism,  224.  Maken  a  successful  sally  against  tho 
besiegers,  227.  Rejects  an  offer  of  an  armistice  for  a  month.  S:^.  Is  seized  with  delirium, 
and  the  city  capitulates.  230.    His  desth,  ib. 

Amarante,  remarkable  passage  of  the  Tamega  at,  hj  the  French,  ii.  61. 

America,  Spanish  arrogance  and  injustice  towards,  increased  under  the  insurrectional  gor» 
ernment,  i.  215.    (See  Junta,  <'ortes.) 

Andalusia,  preparations  for  war  in,  i.  49.  Operations  in,  in  1808, 85.  Its  danger  averted  by 
the  inactivity  of  Dupout,  87.  Ob^rvations,  94.  Ki.  g  Joseph  prepares  to  invade,  ii.  2S3. 
Distracted  state  of  affairs  in,  ib.  'J'opography  of,  304.  Invasion  of,  267.  The  passes  of  the 
Morena  are  forced.  2(>8.  The  cities  ofJaen,  Granada,  and  Cordoba  taken,  370-71.  Seyillesur- 
venders,  372.  Operationn  in,  continued,  303.  Insurrections  excited  in,  br  the  raising  of 
contributions,  ib.  (See  Cadiz  )  Various  movements,  315.  Tranquillized  by  Soult's  judi- 
cious government,  2b21.  His  dispositions  tor  the  preservation  of,  during  his  march  to  Pw- 
tugal,  iii.  27.  His  return  to,  70  Operations  of  Soultin,  and  in  Estremadura,  continued, 
305.  Movements  of  the  Spaniards  in,  on  the  advance  of  Soult  against  Wellington,  380. 
Are  dispensed  on  his  return,  381.  See  440.  ExtracU  relative  to  affairs  in.  I8«0-II,  App. 
486.  The  inwion  of,  misjudged,  iy.  7K.  Remonstrance  of  Soult  against  the  evaenatioa 
of,  07.  Is  abandoned  by ^01.  Henry  O'Donnell  is  appointed  Captain  General  of,  190. 
Its  recovery  injurious  t<i  Wellington,  144. 

Anstruther,  General,  sent  out  as  governor  of  Cadis,  i.  146. 

Arac:on,  insurrection  in.  under  Palafox,  i.  37.  (See  Zaragosa.)  The  guerilla  system  in,  ii. 
2lhi.  ^uchet'a  operations  in,  303,  276.  Is  appointed  governor  of,  876.  Tranquillity  of,  un- 
der his  administration,  iii.  116.  Insurrection  excited  in,  during  his  absence,  131.  The 
guerilla  warfare  in.  144.  178, 883, 301.  (See  Suchet,  Partidas.)  Is  relinquished  by  Suchet, 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  iv.  319. 

Aranjuez,  riots  at,  on  the  attempted  flight  of  the  King,  March,  1808,  i.  27.  Is  fixed  upom 
as  the  place  nf  mee'ins  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  810. 

Arapiles.  the.     (See  Salamanca,  battle  of.) 

Areizaga,  Genenl.  receives  command  of  £giiia*s  armr,  and  is  ordered  to  adranee  agiUnal 
Madrid,  ii.  311.  His  careless  march,  343.  His  cavalry  defeated  in  a  combat  at  Dos  Bar* 
rios,  344.  Also  at  <  )cafia,  347.  His  dispositions  f<ir  battle,  348.  His  army  destroyed  at  th« 
battle  of  OcaSa,  249.  et  seq.  Saves  himself  at  La  Carolina,  251.  Observations,  257.  I'ro- 
pares  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Morena,  365.    Is  driven  from  all  his  posts,  266. 

Aristocracy,  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  caused  by  the  hostility  of^  i.  15  Its  hatred 
of,  tran^ferred  to  Napoleon,  16.     (See  Ministers.) 

Aroyo  Molino.  surprise  uf  General  Girard  at,  by  General  Hill,  iii.  310. 

Arzobispo,  battle  of.  between  Marshal  Mortier  and  General  Cuesta,.ii   173. 

Assassination  prevalent  throughout  Spain,  at  the  commencement  »f  :he  war,  L  38, 36,  37, 
et  seq.    Encouraged  by  the  government  of  Catalonia,  iii.  393. 

Astcrga.  mischievous  tumult  at,  during  Moore's  retreat,  i.  319.  Siege  of,  by  Marshal  Jtti:.«i; 
ii.  325.  Surrenders,  326.  (See  Bonnet.)  Is  besieged  by  Castafios,  iv.  37.  Slow  progress  of 
the  siege,  104.    Surrenders,  107.    Is  dismantled  and  abandimed  by  the  Spaniards,  158. 

Asturias,  the,  war  declared  against  France  in,  and  deputies  sent  to  England  for  anistaaoo, 
a.  38.  Enthusiasmof  their  reception  in.  102.  Rttmana  endeavors  to  reform  abusesin.ii.  109. 
laraded  by  Manhal  Ney,  ib.  Inactivity  of  the  inhabitants  of,  301.  Operationsof  Bonaol, 
«to.,  in,  324,  iii.  14,  1 13,  1 15,  273,  352-d,  422.  Relinquuhed  by  him,  ir.  29.  The  evsona- 
tion  ot  a  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  Freneh,  38. 

Augereau,  Marshal,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  serenth  corps  in  place  of  St.  Cyt, 
i.  431     Arrives  at  Perpignan,  and  issues  an  inflated  jMroolamation,  li.  811.    Remains  siok 
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there,  ib.  Takes  the  comnntnd  from  St.  (.>r,  and  presses  the  Kockade  of  Geiona,  9S9L 
ReceiTes  the  capitulation  of  the  place,  230.  His  vnjust  treatment  of  Alvarex,  ib.  6oe«  to 
Barcelona,  sends  Duheszre  to  France,  and  returns  to  Gerona,  2K2.  Is  ordered  to  Hid  Sachet's 
ureiatioDs,  2ti4.  His  unskilful  movements  and  losses,  284,  et  seq.  Is  driyen  from  lower 
Cf&talonia,  286.  Is  superseded  hj  Marshal  Macdonald,  287.  His  cmeltT,  26d.  Reflections 
on  his  conduct,  297. 
Austria,  effect  of  the  war  in,  upon  that  of  Spain,  ii.  106.  Aid  to  the  efforts  of,  afj^ainst  Na* 
poteon,  withheld  by  the  English  ministers,  iii.  197.  Treachery  of,  towards  Napoleon,  t. 
77. 

Badajob,  conspiracy  for  the  delivery  of,  to  the  French,  thwarted  by  peasants,  ii.  51.  Is  sum- 
moned by  Marshal  Mortier.  who  retires  without  attacking,  274.  Is  besieged  br  Marshal 
Soult,  iii.  3iK   Difficulties  of  the  siege,  31 .   The  Spnnish  relieyinr  army  itefeated,  33.  'J'he 

fovernor  is  killed,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  the  trenchery  of  his  successor,  43. — First 
Ingiish  siege  of.  9i)  The  siege  raised  on  the  approach  of  Soult,  91.  Re-invested  by  Wel- 
lington, 102.  Scantiness  of  means  for  the  siege,  S24.  The  place  strengthened  by  the  gov- 
ernor, ^.  Assaults  on  San  Christoval  repulsed,  228  230.  The  siege  is  turned  into  a 
blockade,  230.  Observations,  ib.  The  blockade  is  raised  by  the  advance  of  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont,  240.  See  245.— Third  English  siege  of,  353.  The  plan  of  attack,  350.  The  fort  of 
Picurina carried  by  assault,  363-4.  Preparations  for  the  assault  of  the  town,  368.  The  ae* 
sault,  369,  et  seq.  The  governor  surrenders  after  a  terrible  defence,  377.  The  tiiwn  sacked 
for  two  days— deadly  character  of  the  strife,  ib.  Observations,  40S.  Extracts  relative  to 
Marshal  Beresford's  proceedings  at,  App.  479.  1o  the  assault  of,  544.  Summary  of  Um 
Anglo- Portuguese  losses  Ht,  554.    (8ee  Uontroversial  Pieces.) 

Baird,  Sir  David,  arrives  at  Corufia  with  troops  for  Sir  J.  Moore,  i.  230.  Obstacles  thrown  in 
his  way  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  ib.    (See  Moore.)    See  v.  252. 

Ballesteros,  General,  holds  a  command  in  Asturia.  ii.  102.  Retakes  8antander,  103.  k 
routed  by  General  Bonnet,  ib.  Fails  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Zamora,  and  joins  the  Duka 
Del  Parque,  237.  His  operations  in  Estremadura,  under  Roiiiana,  317,  et  seq  See  iii. 
241.  Lands  at  Algeziras — his  proceedings  In  the  Ronda,  3(18.  Is  appointed  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  Andaiusix,  329  Advances  against  Seville  during  the  absence  of  Soult,  .'J6U.  His 
movements— retreats  on  the  return  of,  381 .  His  rashness  and  arrogance — is  defeated  at  Bor> 
nos,  443.  Effect  of,  upon  the  allies  in  Estremadura,  ib.  Wellington's  fearsof  his  rashness, 
iv.  21.  Surprises  Colonel  Beauvais  at  Ossuna,  68.  Escapes  into  Miircia,  ib.  See  100.  Is 
posted  at  Alcaraz,  109.  See  129.  Issues  a  manifesto  Hgainst  Wellington— is  arrested  by 
the  Cortes,  and  his  command  given  to  Del  Parque,  130.  The  fort  of  Chinchilla  is  lost 
through  his  disobedience,  ib.    Uneasiness  created  by  his  return  from  exile.  467. 

Barcelona  occupied  by  General  Duheeme,  i.  45.  Its  importance  to  the  French,  47.  Its 
Spanish  garrison  permitted  to  escape,  61.  Its  topographicitl  position,  60.  i^t.  Cyr  is  semt 
to  its  relief  with  a  larce  force,  392.  Attempt  of  the  (Spaniards  to  regain  it  by  conspiracy  and 
investment,  fails,  4161  Difficulty  of  provisioning,  iii.  117.  (:^ee  Catalonia.)  Is  block- 
aded by  the  allies,  v.  104.    Its  evacuation  the  last  event  of  the  war  in  i^pain,  107. 

Barrouilhet,  battle  of,  between  Generals  Hope  and  Reille.  ▼.  41. 

Barosa,  battle  of,  between  General  Graham  and  Marshal  Victor,  iii.  38.  Reflections,  44. 
Letter  from  General  Graham  in  defence  of  his  conduct  at,  App.  460.  Extract  of  letter 
from  General  Ponsonby  on,  472.    French  report  of,  475. 

Barnard,  Colonel  Andrew,  defeats  a  superior  trench  f(»roe  at  the  combat  of  IranteUj,  11.388. 
(See  Nivelle.) 

Barnes,  General,  defeats  Clausel  at  Echallar  with  one  fourth  his  numben,  ii.  385.  (See  St. 
Pierre.) 

Basaecour.  General,  commands  in  Estremadura,  ii.  237.  Commands  the  Valencian  armr. 
and  marches  to  the  relief  of  Tortosa.  iii.  1 18.  Is  defeated  at  Uldecona,  132-3.  Is  deprivM 
cf  his  command.  146.    Succeeded  by  Carlos  O'Donnell,  159.    (See  Partidas.) 

Baxter,  Sergeant,  gallant  exploit  of.  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  ii.  435. 

Baylen,  battle  of,  i.  91.  The  capitulation  of  the  French  at,  shamefully  violated  by  thm 
Spaniards.  93.  Observations,  94.  Its  effects  upon  the  French  cause  in  Spain,  96.  Opera* 
tioni  of  the  Spanish  armies  subsequent  to,  193. 

Bayonne  is  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  iv.  345.  Soult  occupies  an  intrenched  camp  at,  t.SI 
29.  Battles  in  front  of,  34,  et  seq.  Its  importance  to  the  French,  56.  The  merahaats  of 
averse  to  Napoleon's  policy,  113.  Wellington's  plans  for  the  investment  of,  120.  Is  ia 
vested  by  (General  Hope,  134.    Sally  from,  the  last  event  of  the  war,  196. 

Baza,  General  >*  reire  routed  at,  by  Marshal  Soult.  iii.  242. 

Beckwith,  Colonel,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  the  battle  of  Sabagal,  iii.  64. 

Belchite,  battle  of,  between  Blake  and  Snchat,  ii.  116. 

Belluno,  Duke  of.    (See  Victor  ) 

Belvedere,  the  Conde  de,  commands  a  Spanish  corps,  i.  235.  Utterly  routed  bj  Soult  at  tha 
battle  of  Gamonal,  266.    His  absurd  report  of  the  battle,  ib.,  and  App.  515. 

Bembibre,  disaster  at,  during  Moore's  retreat,  i.  323. 

Benevente,  several  thousand  English  soldiers  saved  fromdsstmctioa  bj  flee  at,  bf  the  hereio 
conduct  of  Captain  Lloyd,  i.  317. 
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Bentiaek,  Lord  Frederick,  oomnuBdi  a  eolamm  la  aa  attack  oa  the  Fraack  at  Aieo7,  ir 
•JXL  (See  Marraj.)  Defeata  a  Kreack  refimeat  ia  tke  retreat  from  Tarra^aa,  3SS. 
PighU  haad  to  haad  with  a  French  geaeral,  3:27. 

Bentinck,  Lord  Williani.  goes  to  Madrid  to  make  arraagemeats  for  proeecatiac  the  war,  i. 
172.  Proceediage  of,  ia  Sicilj.  iii.  435.  Organizee  an  expedition  for  Spnin,  bat  change* 
its  destinatioa  to  Italy  436  Hie  project  opposed  hj  Welliagton,  and  forbidden  bj  the 
miaisters,  437.  Necotiatea  for  the  adraace  of  a  Roniaa  army  to  Italy,  ib.  Emharraasee 
Lord  Welliagton  by  cweepia^  the  moaey  markets,  438,  iv.  41.  Disagrees  with  Welling 
ton  as  to  the  object  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  ir.  90.  Recalls  a  part  of  it  at  a  critical 
momeat,  'JSS,  Reaewt  his  project  of  iaradiag  Italy.  2S5.  Is  or  *rmled  by  Wellingtoa 
aad  the  miaisters.  25C.  Takes  oommaad  of  the  Anrlo-Sicihaa  army  in  Catania,  :307. 
Ctnies  the  army  to  Alicaat,  314.  His  desin  agninst  Vnleaoia  frustrated,  315.  His 
plans,  317.  Eaters  Valencia,  310.  Follows  Snehet,  3)IU.  Is  misled  a»  to  the  intentions 
of,  33L  laTcsts  Tarragona,  3^.  Declines  battle,  and  retreats,  323.  Intrenches  at  the 
Col  de  Balagaer,  3M.  Enters  Villa  Franca,  325.  Part  of  his  force  k  defeated  at  Ordal, 
3*J6.  Retreats  to  Tarragona,  327.  Retorns  to  Sicily,  leaTing  the  command  to  General 
(Minton.  3%  Obeenrations,  ib.,  439.  Extracts  firom  correspondence  of,  oa  the  affairs  ol 
Sicily.  App.  505.  letter  frum  Oeaeral  Nugent  to.  on  the  projected  inriBion  of  Italy, 506. 
From  Mr.  King,  509. 

Beresford,  Major-General,  receires  from  the  Regency  the  chief  command  of  the  Portugueao 
troops,  with  the  rank  of  Marshal,  i.  450^1.  Reforms  the  military  system  upon  the  British 
model,  451 .  Urges  Sir  J.  Cradock  to  adrance  on  O^rto,  ii.  73,  App  468.  (See  Wellesley, 
Donro.)  Receives  inoposals  from  the  conspirators  la  8ouU*s  army.  79.  Obsenrations  oa 
his  morements.  100.  Returns  to  the  aortnera  proTinces  of  Portugal,  109.  Collects  the 
Portuguese  forces  round  Almeida,  tl4.  AdTances  into  Spain,  181.  Ill  treatment  of  his 
army  Dy  the  authorities,  ib.  Takes  the  command  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  ob- 
senre  Soult  and  Massena,  443.  Retakes  Campo  Mayor,  iii.  71.  Reflections  on  his  pro- 
ceedings, 73.  Takes  cantonmenU  round  BlTas,  73.  His  difficulties,  ib.  Crosses  the 
Guadiana  near  Jerumenha.  74.  Is  joined  by  Ca<tafins,  75.  Retakes  OUyenza,  75-6.  His 
inactirity,  76.  Is  joined  by  Lord  Wellington,  ib.  The  latter  returns  to  the  nor^h.  78. 
His  operations  resumed,  89.  Besieges  Badajoe,  90.  Inefficient  state  of  his  army,  ib. 
Hears  of  the  approach  of  Soult,  and  raises  the  siege.  91-3.  Extracts  relatire  to  his  man- 
s^ment  of  App.  479.  Arranges  with  the  SpHitiih  generals  to  giro  battle,  93.  His  faulty 
dispositions,  9a.  Battle  of  Albuera,  06.  Bxd  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  96.  98.  Contem- 
plates a  retreat,  but  is  overruled,  99.  Remains  possessor  of  the  field,  lOI.  Dreadful  state 
of  his  army,  ib.  Pursues  Soult,  103  Quits  the  army,  104.  Obsenrations,  ib.  Falls 
sick,  354.  His  efforts  for  military  reform  are  thwarted,  SQO.  Rejoins  the  army,  and  again 
invests  Badajoe,  357.  Narrow  escape  of,  at  the  combat  of  Castrejon,  iv.  45-6.  Is  des- 
perately wounded  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  60.  Is  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  improve 
the  Portuguese  military  system,  203.  His  measures  for,  304.  His  severity  in,  unneces- 
sary, 960.  Takes  command  of  the  centre  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Pyrenees,  448. 
Goes  to  Lisbon  to  regulate  military  affairs  463»  Difficulties  created  by  the  Regency,  ib. 
(See  Nivelle,  Nive,  Gaves,  Orthes.)    Is  sent  to  seise  Bordeaux,  163.    Is  recalled,  with 

fart  of  his  force,  164.  Bares  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  under  desperate  circumstances,  103, 
91.    (See  Controversial  Pieces.) 

Berkeley,  Admiral,  arrives  at  Lisbon,  i.  440.  (See  Portugal.)  Is  appelated  to  a  seat  ia  the 
Portuguese  Regency,  ii.  430. 

Bernadotte,  King  of  Swedon,  iatriguea  of,  agaiatt  Napoleon,  iii.  447.  Negotiates  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  4315. 

Bern,  the  Duke  of,  propoeet  to  join  Welliagton  for  the  invasion  of  France,  ir.  439.  Reply 
of  the  latter.  430 

Berth ier,  Marshal,  Prince  of  Neafchatel,  extncts  of  letters  from,  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain  in  1808,  App.  i.  485.  To  Massena,  relative  to  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  516.  Or- 
der of,  to  Colonel  Le  Jeune.  iii.  474.  Letters  of,  to  King  Joseph,  ia  181 1, 513.  To  Marshal 
Marmont.  539. 

Bes»i^res,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Istria,  maintains  the  French  line  of  communication  betweea 
Bayonne  and  Madrid,  1.  45.  Operations  of,  53.  Suppresses  the  insurrections  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  54.  His  operations  against  Blake  and  Cuesta  in  June,  1808, 78.  Defeats  them 
at  Rio  Seoo,  81.  Receives  the  submission  of  Leon.  83.  Fails  in  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
tkose  ekiefis,  83.  Is  recalled  to  Madrid,  ib.  Observations,  ib.  Is  superseded  by  Marshal 
Soult,  365.  Commands  the  cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Gamonal.  366.  State  of  his  army  ia 
181 1,  App.  488.  Is  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  command  of  the  *'  army  of  the  north,*'  with 
orders  to  aid  Alaeseaa,  iii.  16.  Neglects  to  do  so,  78.  Joins  Massena,  and  participates  ia 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  81.  DeliTers  the  command  to  General  Dorsenne,  and  re- 
turns to  France,  345.    Letters  of  Massena  to,  urging  him  to  come  to  his  aid,  App.  580. 

BiHUchini,  an  Italian  soldier,  gallant  conduct  and  death  of,  at  the  storming  of  Tarragona, 
iii.  172. 

Bidassoa,  passage  of  the,  by  Lord  Wellington,  ir.  ^8. 

Bilbao  taicen  by  General  Merlin,  with  immense  Ices  to  the  Spaniards,  i.  198.  Retaken  by 
the  Marquis  of  Portaago,  who  retires  before  Marshal  Ney.  349.    Again  taken  by  Geaeral 
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BUke.  250.    Retaken  \>r  Marshal  Lefebre,  260.    Ii  blockaded  by  the  partidas,  ir.  243     Ii 
abandoned  bj  the  French,  ^1 

Biscay,  premature  attempt  at  i.  turrection  in,  i.  197.  Colonel  Doyle's  acconnt  of,  193.  Ita 
dii^astroub  failure,  ib.  The  attempt  is  renewed  with  a  like  result.  249.  Expedition  ol  Sif 
Home  Popham  to.  iii.  423  importai.t  effect  of,  iv.  3^,  IU8.  Insurrection  in.  239,  et  seq. 
Is  nearly  evacuated  by  the  French,  and  Wellington's  d^pdts  are  established  in,  271. 

Bishop  of  Oporio.    (St-e  Oporto.) 

Blake,  Joachim,  succeeds  Pilanghieri  in  command  of  the  Gnllician  s.nny,  i.  78.  Effects  a 
junction  with  Cuesta  against  Uessi^res,  8U.  They  are  defeated  by  inn  .:.;ter  at  Rio  Beco, 
bl.  They  separate  in  a  quarrel,  and  Blake  retires  to  the  mouiita;n8  of  Galiicia,  82.  His 
subsequent  operations,  195.  Attempts  to  revive  the  inisurrection  in  Biscay,  24S.  Fails, 
249.  Takes  Bilbao,  250.  His  disregard  of  plans  and  resources,  251.  Advances  blindly 
acainst  superior  numbers,  258.  Is  routed  at  Du  ran  go,  259.  Abandons  Bilbao,  26U.  Forces^ 
Cjenera I  Villatte  to  retreat,  ib.  Observations,  261.  His  dangerous  situation,  263.  Con- 
eontrates  his  army  in  a  strong  position  at  Espinosa,  264.  Is  totally  defeated  by  Victor, 
267.  Collects  a  remnant  of  his  foroa,  is  again  routed  by  Soult,  ana  flies  to  the  Asturian 
mountains,  where  Romana  assumes  tlis  command,  268.  Succeeds  to  the  command  in 
Catalonia  on  the  death  of  lleding,  and  is  appointed  Captain-General  of  the  Corrnilia, 
418.  Gains  some  successes  over  the  French.  4 1  v.  Gains  the  battle  of  Alcafiitz  over  Suchet, 
420.  Loses  the  advantage  of  it  by  inactivity,  ib.  Follows  Sachet  towards  Zaragoza,  ii. 
114.  Gives  him  battle  at  Maria,  and  is  defeated,  I  Iii.  Rallies  Ht  Belchite,  where  his  army 
is  totally  dispersed,  116.  Rallies  the  fugitives,  and  proceds  to  Tarragona,  202.  Marches 
to  the  relief  of  Geiona,  S21.  Timidity  of  his  movements,  222.  Succeeds  in  introducing 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  and  retires.  223-4  Inadequacy  of  his  efforts,  225.  Attempts  to 
introduce  another  convoy.  228.  Is  put  to  flight  by  an  inferior  force,  2*.'9.  Is  appointed  to 
command  the  army  in  the  ftlorena.  263.  Joins  the  remnant  of  that  army  in  Murcin, 
271.  Takes  Arda  and  Motril,  304.  His  troops  again  dispersed,  ib.  Takes  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Islade  Leon.  Cadiz.  312.  Heads  an  insurrection  in  Mnrcia,  and  is  defeated, 
iii.  20.  Becomes  a  member  of  the  Regency,  23.  Assumesthe  command  in  the  Condado  de 
Neibla,  70.  Join-*  Beresford  at  Albuera,  94.  His  bad  conduct  in  the  battle  of,  96.  Con- 
certs with  Wellington  n  movement  against  Seville,  239-40.  Loses  his  opportunity  by 
wsisting  time,  240.  Flees  to  Ayamonte.  and  embarks  for  Cadiz,  241.  Re-lands  and  goes 
to  Valencia,  leaving  the  command  to  General  Freire,  242.  Assumes  the  chief  command 
in  Valencia,  and  prepares  to  resist  Suchet's  invasion,  277.  His  advanced  guard  is  put  to 
flight,  278.  Two  of  his  divisions  are  taken,  280.  Marches  against  Suchet,  286.  Is  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Saguntum,  287.  Observations  on,  288.  Calls  up  all  the  forces  of 
Murcia  to  act  against  Suchet,  291.  Prepares  to  defend  the  city  of  Valencia,  204.  Battle 
of  Valencia,  295.  His  incapacity,  296.  Surrenders  the  city,  with  his  whole  remaining 
army.  298.  Obsenrations,  904.  Extracts  relative  to  hit  conduct  as  Regent,  App.  487.  T« 
his  proceedings  in  Valencia,  558. 

Blayney,  Lord,  commands  an  expedition  against  Malaga,  bnt  firnstratei  it  by  his  ill-con« 
duct,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  iii.  10.  Extract  of  letter  from  General  Campbell,  relative  to, 
App.  480. 

Bock.  General,  fine  conduct  of  the  German  cavalry  of,  at  Salamanca,  ir.  33.  Brilliant  ac- 
tion of,  during  the  pursuit  of  the  French  from,  65.    See  70. 

Bonnet.  General,  defeats  Ballesteroe  in  the  Asturias.  ii.  103.  His  operations  there,  and  in 
Galiicia,  3*24,  iii.  14,  113,  115,  373,  352,  353.  422.  Relinquishes  the  Asturias,  and  marches 
to  join  Marmont,  ir.  29.  His  march,  37.  The  movement  a  greaterror,  38.  Its  ill  effects, 
39.    Is  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  58. 

Bordeaux  the  focus  of  Bourbon  conspiracy,  ▼.  159.  Is  entered  by  Marshal  Beresfiird  and  the 
Duke  of  AngoulAme  and  Louis  XVIII.  proclaimed  at,  164.  Reaction  at,  165.  Prepara- 
tions of  Napoleon  against,  167. 

Bourbon,  Cardinal,  Primate  of  Spain,  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon,  i.  33.  Is  made 
President  of  the  Spanish  Regency,  iv.  195.    Is  a  nullity.  470. 

Bourbon,  the  Duchess  of,  is  released  after  six  years'  imprisonment  at  Barcelona,  t.  107. 

Bowes,  General,  heroic  death  of,  at  the  siege  of  Salamanca,  iv.  34. 

Braga,  General  Freire  murdered  by  his  soldier*  at,  ii.  29.  Confusion  in,  31.  Battle  of,  33 
Is  occupied  by  Marshal  Soult,  34. 

Braganza,  the  house  of,  secret  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  for  expelling  from  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  i.  23,  24.    Emigrate  to  the  Brazils,  .05.    (^'ee  Portugal.) 

Brennier,  General,  governor  of  Almeida,  is  ordered  to  evacuate  the  place,  ui.  87.  Deitroya 
the  works,  and  cuts  his  way  through  the  besieging  force,  87-8. 

Brochard,  Colonel,  his  ingenious  d«vice  for  passing  the  Tamega  at  Amarante,  ii.  63. 

Bruch,  the  pass  ot,  Generals  Swartz  and  Chabran  defeated  at,  by  the  peasants,  i.  62,  63.  A 
body  of  Spaniards  under  Major  Green  defeated  at.  by  Chabran,  408. 

Bunbury,  Colonel,  Under-Secretary  of  War  in  England,  reforms  the  disorders  in  that  d« 
partment.  iii.  408-9. 

Burgos,  siesie  of  the  castle  of.  by  Wellington,  iv.  113.  First  assault  of,  114.  Second,  116. 
Third,  118.  Fourth.  120.  Fifth.  122.  Measures  of  the  French  for  the  succor  of,  125.  The 
siege  raised.  131.  Wellington  retreats  from,  1£6.  Observation  a,  174.  Is  evacuate  i,  and 
the  castle  blown  up  by  the  French,  with  great  destruction,  268-9. 
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BaiiU,  Ccont«M  of^  aids  !•  th*  d«f«aoe  of  Zanfoza  at  the  head  of  a  companj  of  womea,  i 

Bnrrard,  8ir  Harnr.  ia  MOt  lo  the  Peninsala  aa  commander-in-chief,  i.  131.  Anivee  and 
counteniiands  Welleeley'a  plan  of  operations.  147.  Hi«  condact  after  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miero  Tindicated.  153.  Is  superseded  in  the  cbief  command  by  s^lrHew  Dalrymple,  154. 
Resume*  it  on  the  recall  of  the  latter,  bat  is  himself  soon  recalled  to  answer  anjust 
charges  in  relation  to  the  conTention  of  Cintra.  173. 

Busacf.,  the  iSierra  de,  description  of.  ii.  399.  Battle  of,  between  Lord  Wellinfton  and  Mar- 
shal Masreaa,  403.    Tonchinir  incident  at,  4U6.    Observations,  410. 

stjng.  General,  commands  WeUiirfton^s  extreme  ricbt  in  the  pVrenees,  ir.  340.  Hia  posi- 
tion, 35'i.  Is  aitaclced  bjr  Sonlt,  350.  (See  Cole,  Sauroren.)  Captures  a  French  eonroy, 
381.    (See  Nivelle,  St.  Pierre.) 

CABKfox,  General  Cnesta  defeated  at.  i.  54. 

Cabinet,  the  English.    (See  England,  Ministers.) 

Cabrera,  seven  thousand  French  prisoners  cast  upon  the  island  of,  and  left  to  starre,  by  the 
Spanish  goremment,  ii.  125. 

Cadiz,  French  fleet,  takes  refuge  at,  i.  35.  Marquis  of  Solano  murdered  for  refusing  to  at* 
tacic  the  fleet,  30.  It  is  reduced  by  Don  Thomas  Moria,  ib.  The  Knglish  refused  permis- 
sion to  occupy,  133.  Further  fruitless  negotiations  for  that  object,  440-45.  State  of  ita 
defences,  441.  Extracts  from  Sir  J.  Cradock's  correspondence  relatire  to,  App  ii  40U. 
General  Mackenzie's  narrative  of  his  proceedings  at,  wl.  Extracts  relative  to  the  siege 
and  defence  of.  495.  A  Spanish  Regency  established  at,  ii  373  Besieged  by  Marshal 
Victor,  274.  Topography  and  defences  of^  305.  Miseral>le  sUte  of  its  internal  affairs.  3(17. 
Receives  EKglish  and  Portuguese  troops,  306.  Many  vessels  destroyed  by  a  storm  at,  309. 
Apathy  of  the  Spaniards,  ib-  Heroic  defence  of  the  fort  of  Matagorda,  311.  Increasing 
disorder  in,  312.  The  British  force  increased.  314.  Reflections  on  the  siege,  ih.  Nationu 
Cortes  assemble  at,  iii.  31.  The  garrison  reinforced— inactivity  of  the  Spaniarda,  36.  A 
movement  is  made  to  drive  Victor  out  of  his  lines,  35.  Kails  by  the  ill  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  37,  et  seq  Disputes  in  relation  tn.  43.  Its  safety  insured  by  the 
weakness  of  Victor's  force,  300.  Is  bombarded  by  Soult,  443,  iv.  40.  I'he  blockade  ie 
raised,  101.  Extracts  from  French  correspondence  relative  lo.  App.  iii.  474.  From  Cap- 
tain enquires,  479  Relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  at,  486.  Is  visited  by  Lord 
Wellington,  iv.  193.  The  dissensioi.s  at,  unvenn  his  departure,  194.  (See  Cortes.)  I'be 
newspapers  of,  pre-eminent  in  falsehood  an«i  wickedness,  470.  The  seat  of  government 
is  removed  from,  to  Madrid.  471. 

Caffarelli,  General,  sucreeds  Dorsenne  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  iii.  426.  Dis- 
putes the  authoritv  of  the  King,  iv.  14.  See  29,  30,  3S.  Abandons  the  littoral  posts  of 
Biscay,  IU6.  Places  the  castle  of  Burgos  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  joins  Clausal,  113. 
See  125.  His  operations  against  the  partidas  in  Biscay,  159.  His  position,  233.  Is  re- 
inforced by  Keille,237.  Operations  ot.  against  the  northern  insurgents,  239.  Is  super- 
seded by  Cflausel,  240. 

Caldagues,  the  Count  of,  operates  against  General  Duhesme  in  Catalonia,  i.  67.  Attacks 
and  compels  him  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Gemna,  68.  Beats  General  Millossewitz  at  Saa 
Culgat,  394.  Repulses  General  Lechi  after  the  battle  of  Cardadeu,  403.  Is  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Key,  406. 

Cameron,  Colonel,  notable  action  of,  in  a  combat  on  the  Nive,  t.  41.  Splendid  conduct  •£ 
his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre,  48,  49,  55. 

Campbell,  General  Colin,  obtains  permission  to  place  an  English  garrison  in  Centa,  and  to 
destroythe  Spanish  lines  of  San  Roque,  ii.  306.  Sends  a  detachment  to  occupy  Tarifa, 
31 1.  Was  the  true  author  of  the  defence  of  Tarifa,  iii.  330.  Extract  of  letter  trom,  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Blayney,  Apn.  480.  To  the  siege  of  Tarifa,  540.  Succeeda 
General  William  Clinton  in  command  or  the  Anglo-t^icilian  army  at  Alicant,  iv.  168. 
Remains  inactive,  ib.     Is  superseded  by  Sir  John  Murray,  322. 


Campillo,  guerilla  chief  in  Gallicia.__(^'ee  Partidas.)^ 
Campo  Mayor,  besieged  by  Marsli   *  "'      ~ 


/  Marshal  Mortier,  iii.  43.    Surrenders,  71.    Ia  recovered  by  Mar* 
shal  Beresford,  72. 

Campo  Verde,  the  Marquis  of  (see  Catalonia)  surprises  and  captures  French  detachments 
at  San  Perpetua  and  Mollet,  ii.  2';<2.  Receives  the  command  in  the  Ampurdan  from 
O'Donnell,  iii.  126  Repulses  Marshal  Macdonald  in  a  combat  at  Cardofla.  137.  Sue- 
ceeds  O'Donnell  as  commander  of  the  Catalonian  army,  135.  Retires  tc  Momblanch  oa 
thefall  of  Tortosa,  140.  Makes  new  disptieitions,  141.  Attempts  to  surprise  Barcelona, 
but  is  defeated  with  g^o&t  loss,  H2-3.  Is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  (iifneras,  150. 
Enters  Tarragona,  157.  Gives  the  command  of  to  General  Contreras,  and  returns  to  the 
field  army,  JOI.  His  proceedings,  164.  His  plan  for  the  relief  of  Tarragona,  165.  Makes 
a  futile  movement  for  that  object,  170.  Is  chased  by  Such«>t  on  its  fall,  and  retires  t« 
Igualad.-t,  173.  Holds  a  council  of  war  at  Cervera,  174.  Embarks  to  escape  the  Tea-* 
geance  of  the  people,  and  is  succeeded  by  Lacy.  175. 

Canning,  Mr.,  leaves  Mr.  Stuart,  envoy  to  the  Peninsuli,  thrM  months  without  iastme 
<Aons,  1  216.    His  inielent  replies  to  the  ioint  note  of  Alexander  and  Naf«leoa  to  the  Kiof 
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of  Eng.&nd,  220-21.  His  unjust  censure  of  the  campaipn  of  1809,  340.  Defames  the 
raemorjr  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  Pariiament,  361.  His  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Peninsula,  439.  Letters  from,  to  Mr.  Frere,  relaiive  to  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition, 
etc.,  App.  516.  Fights  a  duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  retires  from  the  Cabinet,  ii. 
33:<.  Ketrospective  view  of  his  policy,  showing  his  unfitness  to  co:iduct  great  affairs,  iii. 
193,  et  seq.  His  proceedings  as  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  198.  Extracts  from  his  instruct 
tions  to  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Duff,  July,  1H08,  App.  521. 

Cardadeu,  battle  of,  between  St.  Cyr  and  Vires,  i.  402. 

Cariotta,  Princess,  wife  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Port^ugal,  Intrigues  for  the  regency  sf  th« 
whole  Peninsula,  ii.  355,  iii.  451.  The  succession  settled  upon  her  conditionally,  453. 
Gains  adherents  among  the  liberals  of  the  Cortes,  iv.  194.  Her  schemes  fail  through  feaz 
of  the  people,  195.  Prepares  to  go  to  Portugal,  but  is  stnuMd  by  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  British  government  W8.  Her  claims  rather  favored  by  Sir  Henry  Weilesley— ia 
designated  by  Wellington  "  the  worst  woman  in  existence.'*  470. 

C&ro,  Don  Jr-seph,  defeated  by  Marshal  Moncey,  near  Valencia,  i.  73. 

Caro  Ventura,  Governor-General  of  Valencia,  his  movement  against  Teruell,  ii.*27B. 

Carrera,  Martin,  takes  command  of  the  Spanish  troops  near  Orense,  ii.  102.  Dffeata  Gen- 
oral  Maucune  and  takes  St.  Jago  de  Compostello.  104.  Joins  the  Duke  del  Parque  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  237.  Is  posted  in  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  316.  Is  chased  thence  by  Keller- 
mann  and  Ney,  324.  Joins  the  English  light  division  near  Almeida,  326,  370.  Invites 
Marshal  Ney  to  desert,  i.  411,  ii.  372.  Rejoins  Romana  on  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
377.    Is  killed  in  a  skirmish  in  Granada,  306. 

Carrion,  combat  on  the,  during  Wellington's  retreat  from  Burgos,  It.  135w  Ingenious  strata- 
gem of  a  soldier  to  discover  a  ford  in,  136. 

Cartoajal,  the  Conde  de.  supersedes  the  Duke  of  Infantado  In  command,  i.  369.  Is  routed 
by  Sebastiani  at  Ciudad  Heal.  ii.  43.    Is  dismissed,  and  his  command  given  to  Cuesta.  53. 

Cassan,  General,  his  heroic  maintenance  of  Pampeluna,   iv.  456,  et  seq.     Capitulates,  ASS, 

Castalla,  first  battle  of,  b«ttween  Joseph  O'Donnell  and  General  Delort,  iv.  93.  Second  bat- 
tle of,  between  Suchet  and  Sir  .Tohn  Murray,  228.     Remarks  on,  230 

CactaSos,  General,  receives  arms,  ammunition  and  money  from  the  English  at  Gibraltar, 
1  36.  Is  declared  Captain-General  of  the  armies  of  Andalusia,  86.  Impediments  thrown 
in  his  way,  87.  Receives  the  capitulation  of  Dupont's  army  after  the  battle  of  Baylen, 
92-3.  Compelled  to  remain  idle  after  that  event,  194.  Expectsto  be  appointed  generalis- 
simo of  Spain,  197.  Thwarted  through  jealon.sy.  212-13.  Unites  with  Palafox  on  the 
BI*ro,  252.  Their  absurd  plan  of  operations.  253.  The  Junta  and  others  cabal  against 
him,  25.*),  257.  Toils  spread  for  him  by  the  Emperor,  270.  Is  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mand, but  continues  to  act,  171-2.  Conceives  an  (fxtraordinary  plan,  272.  His  armv 
defeated  and  dispersed  at  the  battle  of  Tudela,  274.  Rallies  and  marches  upon  Madrid, 
S75.  Retreats  towards  the  Tagus.  230.  Resigns  the  command  to  General  La  PeSa.  ib.  Is 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Regency  at  Cadiz,  ii.  274.  Is  appointed  to  command  in  Gal- 
licia  and  Estremadura— joins  Marshal  Beresford,  iii  75.  I'eceives  charge  of  Ciudad  Koc*- 
rigo  from  Lord  Wellington,  3.'>6.  Repairs  to  Gallicia.  358.  C^ond  effects  of  his  prudence 
— weakness  of  his  resources,  421.  Pefeats  part  of  Wellington's  plans  by  procrastination, 
iv.  37.  Commences  the  siege  of  Astorga,  ib.  Persuades  the  garrison  to  surrender,  107. 
Fails  to  unite  with  Wellington.  112.  The  for^-es  of,  reorganized,  and  named  the  fourth 
army,  193.    Is  rfplacod  by  Lacy,  and  menaced  viih  death  by  the  Cortes,  472. 

Ca.<tile,  the  Council  of,  acquiesce  in  the  French  oeoupation  of  Spain,  i.  33.  Refuse  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Joseph.  35.  Accepted  as  provisional  head  of  the  state  after 
his  withdrawal  from  Madrid,  197.  He  punishes  the  members  by  treating  the  Council  as 
a  nullity,  205.  Their  efforts  for  power— publish  an  able  manifesto,  206.  Oppose  the  con 
vocation  of  the  National  Cortes,  20:i.    Compelled  to  submit,  212.    Is  reinstated,  ii.  274. 

Uastlereagh,  Lord.     (See  Ministers,  Canning,  etc.) 

t-asirejon,  combat  of,  during  Marmont's  passage  of  the  Duero,  iv.  44. 

Castro  is  taken  bv  .*^ir  Home  Popham.  iv.  38.  Siege  of,  by  General  Foy,  246.  Is  carried  by 
assault,  and  pillaeed,  247. 

Catalonia^  the  prineipal  fortrefr^es  of,  seized  by  the  French,  i.  46-7.  Commencement  of  hos- 
tilities in.  61.  Warlike  character  of,  ib.  Success  of  the  insurgents,  62-3.  Formation  of 
a  supreme  Junta  and  a  regular  arrny,  65.  'J'he  Marquis  of  Palacios  m&ie  commander-in- 
chief.  67.  Topography  of,  69.  Ge  ^eral  Duhesme's  operations,  7(j  Continuation  of 
operations  in,  ^SQ.  Vires  succeeds  Palacios  in  the  command,  394.  Rosa*  besieged  by  the 
French,  :i!9(i.  Is  taken,  399.  St.  Cyr  fights  his  way  to  Barcelona,  399  et  seq.  Reding  is 
proclaimed  Ceneral-in-chief,  407.  Military  state  of,  409.  The  regular  warfare  finished 
by  the  battle  of  Vails,  414-15.  Observations  on  St.  Cyr's  campaign,  421.  Operations  in, 
continued,  ii.  210.  Constancy  of  the  inhabitants,  214.  Junta  of,  remonstrates  with  the 
Central  Junts  on  its  neglect  of  Gerona,  220.  Corruption  of  the  former.  221.  A  French 
squadron  intercepted  and  convoy  destroyed,  229.  Surrender  of  Gerona— observations,  SS^ 
Difficulty  of  the  war  in— military  topography  of,  279.  Operation!  of  the  seventh  eoipe 
in,  282.  The  command  of  the  Spanish  army  given  to  Henry  O'Donnell,  ib.  Augereau 
abendona  the  lower  part  of,  2S6.    Is  superseded  by  Macdonald,  287     Progress  of  the  cob> 
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oaMt  of,  303.  Dit&cuU  position  of  th«  French  in,  iii.  117.  Th«  tjMUm  c(,  cointetod  witk 
tMt  of  Valencia,  lid.  DiMen«ion« among  the  Spanish  officers,  134.  Campo  Verde  takee 
eoiomand  of  the  army  in  place  of  U'Donneil,  135.  Fall  of  Tortosa,  1J9.  How  thf>  war 
was  sustained,  143.  Napoleon  changes  the  system  of,  143,  147.  Sinlcing  state  of  the 
proTince,  148.  Revired  by  the  surprise  of  Kigueras.  150.  Convention  between  St.  Cjt 
and  Redine  for  the  protection  of  the  sick  adhered  to,  15ti.  General  state  of  affairs  during 
the  siege  of  Tarragona,  163.  The  Junta  of,  side  with  t'ontreras  against  Oh mpo  Verde, 
109.  Their  plans  discuiMed.  ib.  Confusion  and  discord  following  the  fail  of  Tarragona, 
171.  A  council  of  war  resolves  to  abandon  the  province,  ib.  Campo  Verde  embarks,  and 
Laoy  takes  the  command,  17'i.  Mischief  occasioned  by  the  privateers,  17d,  App.  490. 
Fresh  levies  are  raised,  and  the  war  continued,  i7<^-9.  Observations,  l&O.  Snccessfal 
operations  of  Lacy  after  the  withdrawal  of  Suchet.  281 ,  et  seq.  The  people  are  disaffected 
by  Lacy's  tyranny,  StfS  Assassination  encouraged  in,  393  Further  movements,  300. 
The  French  again  predominant.  3U3.  Macdonald  is  succeeded  by  General  Decaeu,  428. 
Military  state  of,  ib.  Operations  of  Lacy,  Jcc,  4'29.  'I'be  spirit  of  resistance  nearl>  ez- 
tiagnished,  431.  A  civil  administration  organised  in.  by  the  French.  432.  Extracts  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of,  in  1811,  App.  48i.  fc^ee  iv.  84.  Bad  conduct  of  Lacy,  85.  Disap- 
pointment  in,  on  the  departure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  S7.  Causes  of  thHt  movement, 
o7,  et  seq.  Dissensions  of  the  leaders,  164.  The  war  revives  on  the  victorv  at  Salamanca, 
ib.  Lacy  is  dismissed,  166.  Copons  appointed  Captain  General  of,  194.  Kroies  takes  the 
temporary  command  of—his  movements,  218.  Operations  of  Sir  John  Murray  in,  ilSS,  et 
•eo.  Cabane's  description  of  the  army  of,  301.  Movements  of  Suchet  and  Bentinck  ia, 
319.  Are  mutually  deceived,  323.  Observations.  328.  The  affairs  of.  very  unpromisinj^, 
432.  Continuation  of  the  wnr  in,  v.  94.  (See  Van  Halen.)  Is  entered  by  Ferdinand  m 
Kins  of  Spain,  1U6.    The  war  terminates  with  the  evacuation  of  Barcelona,  107. 

Cavalrjr,  inability  of.  to  cope  alone  with  veteran  infantry,  except  by  surprise,  iv.  65 

Ceuta  IS  given  up  to  an  English  garrison,  ii.  3(t8. 

Chabran  General,     (^'ee  Dubesme,  Catalonia.) 

Charles  IV  of  Spain,  dissensions  in  the  family  of.  i.  22.  Denounces  his  son  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand to  Napoleon  as  guilty  of  treason,  23.  Abdicates  the  throne,  27.  Resumes  his  au- 
thority on  the  departure  ot  Ferdinand,  and  throws  himself  into  the  Emperor's  hands,  98, 
Appoints  Murat  President  of  the  governing  Junta,  and  cedes  his  authority  to  Napoleon.  33. 

Charmilly,  Colonel,  a  French  adventurer,  is  employed  by  Mr.  Frere  as  liearer  ot  insulting 
letters  to  Sir  John  Moore,  i.  302.     Intrigues  against  the  English  in  Morocco,  iii.  442. 

Choumara,  a  French  writer,  misstatements  of,  as  to  the  battle  of  'i'oulouse,  corrected,  v.  905, 
220. 

Cintra,  convention  of.  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French,  i.  153.  et  seq.  Diffi- 
culties of  its  execution,  162  Opposition  to,  by  the  Junta  and  Bishop  of  Oporto,  162,  165. 
Extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Spanish  General  Galluzzo  in  defiance  of,  170.  The  Knglish 
generals  called  before  a  court  of  inquiry  at  Chelsea  in  relation  to,  173.  The  name  of 
Cintra  misapplied  to  it,  ib.    Observations  upon,  184.    Articles  of,  in  full.  App  403. 

Cisgar,  Gabriel,  appointed  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Recency,  iii.  23. 

Ciudad  Real,  battle  of,  between  Sebastiani  and  Cartoajal,  ii.  43. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  first  siege  of,  ii.  327.  Its  defensive  work«,  3-i8.  Fifty  thousand  troops 
brought  against  it,  ib.  Daring  action  of  three  French  soldiers,  329.  Surrenders,  :X»^. 
Lord  Wellington's  reasons  for  not  succoring  the  place,  374  See  ii.  249.  Is  blockaded  by 
Wellington,  253.  Movement  of  Marmont  for  its  relief,  2.56.  et  seq.  Blockade  renewed, 
263.  See  333.  Siege  of,  342  Fort  Francisco  is  carried  by  assau It,  344.  Assault  of  th« 
town,  347.  Extracts  re  stive  to,  App.  543.  Surrenders,  349.  Excesses  of  the  soldiers, 
ib.    Observations,  350.     Execution  of  French  partisans  and  English  deserters  in,  352.    Is 

fiven  up  to  the  Spaniards,  356.  They  neglect  its  defences  and  supplies,  367.  Is  menaced 
y  Marmont — movements  of  the  allies  for  its  support,  383.  See  Controversial  Pieces,  >. 
231. 

Claparede,  General,  defeats  Silveira,  and  menaces  Oporto,  ii.  445. 

Claroe.  Juan,  takes  command  of  the  armed  peaKants  of  the  Ampurdan,  i.  65.  Compels 
Oeaeral  Reille  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rosas.  66.    (See  Catalonia.) 

tJlausel,  General,  defeats  General  Echevaria  at  Castro  Contrijo,  ii  396.  Succeeds  Mar- 
mont in  command  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  iv.  58.  His  able  deposi* 
tions,  59.  Retreats  upon  Peneranda,  64.  His  skilful  conduct,  66.  Retreats  to  Burgos, 
67  Disorders  in  his  army,  ib.  ReocsupiesYslladolid,  69.  Retires  before  Wellington  ta 
Burgos,  111.  His  able  generalship,  112.  Is  joined  by  Caffarelii,  ib.  Is  superseded  by 
General  Souham.  125.  Succeeds  Caffarelii  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  240. 
Instructions  of  Napoleon  to,  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  241.  Movements  ot 
242,  et  sea.  Defeats  Mina,  and  pursues  him  into  Aragon,  245.  Is  discouraged,  notwith- 
sUnding  his  successes,  240.  Is  ordered  to  join  the  King,  268.  See  271,  274.  His  danger- 
ous position  at  LogroSo.  288.  Retreats  with  loss  by  Zaragoza,  to  Jaca,  289.  Commands 
the  left  wing  of  Soult's  army  in  the  Pyrenees.  346.  (See  Roncevalles,  Sauroren.)  Takes 
post  in  front  of  Wellington.  3S4.  Is  defeated  by  inferior  numbers,  385.  Combat  of 
Vera,  423.  Retreats,  4'25  His  position  desciibed,  441.  Second  combat  of  Vera,  448. 
Abandons  his  position,  445.    (See  Nivelle.)    Attacks  the  English  light  division  oa  tht 


v; 
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iCive,  y  39.    Se«  59.    Is  defc  &te<l  by  Hill  at  the  eombat  of  Aire,  147.    Combat  of  Tarbeeb 
with  Wellington.  177.    (s«ee  Soult.) 

Clinton,  General  Henry,  see  ir.  27,  62.  Is  posted  at  Cuellar  to  cover  Wellington's  advance 
upon  Madrid,  G9.    Endanger:^  the  communications  of,  by  an  erroneous  movement.  107. 

IJliaton,  General  William,  takes  command  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army  at  Alicant,  iv.  161. 
His  inactivity,  162.  Is  succeeded  by  General  Campbell,  ih.  Resumes  the  command  at 
Tarragona  on  the  retiiement  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  328.  Weakness  of  his  situation,  t. 
94-5.  Repairs  the  walls  of  Tarragona,  96.  Thwarts  an  effort  of  Suchet  to  surprise  him, 
97  Attacks  the  French  at  Molino  del  Rey,  99.  Is  baulked  by  the  bad  conduct  of  Copons, 
100<  Invests  Barcelona,  103-4.  Captures  the  French  garrisons  betrayed  by  Van  Halen, 
1U4.  Had  no  share  in  the  treachery,  105.  Is  ordered  to  break  up  his  army,  and  march 
with  the  British  battalions  to  join  Wellington,  106.    His  conduct  eulogized,  107. 

Coa,  combat  on  the,  between  General  Kobert  Crawford  and  Marshal  Ney,  ii.  379.  See  Con- 
troversial Pieces,  v.  — . 

Cochrane.  Lord,  his  gallant  exploit  at  the  siege  of  Rosas,  i.  398. 

Crdington,  Captain.  (See  Catalonia,  'i'arragona.)  Extracts  from  correspondence  of,  rela- 
tive to  affairs  in  Catalonia,  in  1811-12,  App  482.  To  the  depredations  of  British  priva- 
teers, 490.    To  the  sieee  of  Tarragona,  49J .    To  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Spanish  navy,  496 

Coimbra  is  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  approach  of  Marshal  Massena,  ii.  407. 
Miserable  scene  at,  408.  The  French  garrison  at,  attacked  and  taken  prisonera  by  Colonel 
Trant,  414. 

Colbert,  General,  killed  in  a  charge  upon  the  British  during  Moore's  retreat,  i.  324 

Colborne,  ColonelJohn,  able  operations  of,  against  Latour  Maubourg,  iii.  89.  See  97.  (See 
Vera.)  Remarkable  i>resence  of  mind  of,  iv.  444.  His  hardy  daring  and  miraculous 
escape  at  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  v.  21-2.  His  regiment  decides  the  fate  of  the  battle 
of  Orthes,  143,  154. 

Cole,  General,  takes  command  of  the  British  at  the  combat  of  Roncevalles.  iv.  357.  Retreats 
in  the  night,  358.  Skirmishes  with  Soult,  359.  Stops  the  progress  of,  towards  Pampe- 
luna,  367.    (See  Sauroren.)    Observations,  391. 

CoUingwood,  Lord,  the  resistance  of  Catalonia  to  the  French  due  to  his  vigilance  and  the 
operations  of  his  fleet,  rather  than  the  vigor  of  the  Catalans,  i.  426 

Conde,  Garcia,  heads  a  convoy  for  the  relief  of  Gerona,  ii.  223.  Succeeds  in  entering  the 
place,  2S3-4.  Returns,  narrowly  escaping  through  the  French  lines.  225.  Is  appointed 
chief  commandant  of  Lerida,  290.  His  answer  to  the  summons  of  Suchet,  293.  Is  forced 
to  surrender  by  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  296.     Reflections  on  his  defence,  297. 

Conroux,  General,  defeats  General  Ballesteros  atBornos,  iii.  443.  Takes  post  with  the  army 
of  the  south  at  Avila,  iv.  236.  See  258.  Joins  Gazan,  266.  (See  Sauroren.)  Is  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nivelle.  v.  19. 

Continental  system  the,  its  objects  and  operation,  i.  16.    Its  effects  in  England,  iii.  450. 

Contreras,  General  Senensde  unwillingly  takes  command  of  the  defence  of  Tarragona,  iii. 
161.  His  character,  165.  Dissents  from  Caiiipo  Verde's  plans,  166.  His  shameful  con- 
duct towards  Sarsfield,  167.  Extract  relative  to  the  conduct  of,  App  492.  From  the  re- 
port of,  relative  to  the  defence,  and  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Skerrett,  494. 

Convention  of  Cintra.    (See  Cintra.) 

L'ONTROVERSAL  PiKCEs— -Reply  to  the  Duchess  of  Abrautcs,  on  the  chflracter  of  Junot,  v. 
223.  To  the  Quarterly  Review  relative  to  documents  furnished  by  Lord  Wellington, 
225.  To  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  defence  of  Sir  John  Moore.  228.  To  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
relative  to  Lord  Strangford,  229.  To  Colonel  Gnrwood,  relative  to  the  storming  of  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  231  ;  the  surprise  of  Almaraz,  238.  To  Lord  Strangford's  "  Observations," 
243  ;  appendix  to,  250.  Reply  to  various  opponents,  relative  to  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  Sir  David  Baird,  2.'>2;  of  the  English  agents  in  the  Peninsula,  255  ;  of  Marshal 
Beresford,  256  ;  of  Sir  John  Moore,  280.  Relative  to  the  execution  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Almeida,  297  ;  to  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  29H ; 
to  Beresford's  operations  in  the  Alemtejo  in  1611,  299  ;  combat  of  Campo  Mayor,  ib. ;  the 
ceigeof  Badajos,  the  negligence  of  the  Portuguese  government,  &o.,  302 ;  the  battle  of  Al 
bnera,  310.  Reply  to  Lord  Beresford's  ''Refutation,"  323.  Answer  to  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, on  the  general  accuracy  of  the  History,  351,  368.  Remarks  on  Rubinson's  Life  of 
Ficton,  413.  Reply  to  strictures  on  the  author's  allusions  to  the  charHcter  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, 430. 

Copons,  General,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  Catalonia,  iv.  194.  Movements  and 
boasting  of,  3W).  His  army  described  by  Cabanes  the  hi siotian,  301.  Co-operates  in  the 
siege  of  Tarragona,  ib.  Is  put  in  danger  by  Murray.  307.  Miserable  condition  of  his 
army,  v  94.  His  indolence  and  incapacity,  95.  Is  willing  to  Mcede  to  the  views  of  Na- 
poleon, 98.  Fails  in  his  promises  to  Clinton,  99,  100.  Shamefully  violates  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  betrayed  French  garrisons,  104.  Accepts  proposals  from  Suchet  fi»r  the 
evacuation  of  the  province,  but  is  overruled  by  Wellington,  105.  Receives  Ferdinand  u 
King,  and  the  war  terminates,  106—7. 

n)rdoba  is  occupied  by  Marshal  Dupont.  after  a  battle  wi^h  General  EchevHria,  i.  86.  En- 
tered by  King  Joseph  ii,  271.  Defence  of  the  author's  account  of  Dupont's  oocupatioa 
of.  ib.,  Jfote 
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Corps  i^Armei,  the  Freaek  troop*  iBoorpor&ted  iato— their  diepositioa  sad  eommandeis,  1 
257. 

Cortes,  a,  of  represeatatiTes  of  Gallkia,  Castile,  and  Leon,  held  at  Logo,  i.  907.  ResolTee 
upon  the  convocation  of  the  ancient  Cortes,  ib.    (See  Valdex.) 

Cortea,  National,  aseembled  in  the  Isia  de  Leon,  Cadiz,  iii.  21.  Excite  general  discontent 
by  their  proceedings,  32.  Appoint  a  new  Regency,  ^.  Gzasperaie  the  colonies  bv  in- 
creased  tyranny,  S4.  Dissensions  of  with  the  Regency,  iii.  tiU2.  Promulgate  a  liberal 
constitation,  3*27.  Plots  against  its  existence,  ib.  Secret  opposition  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet to,  3*i8.  Settle  the  saccession  of  the  crown  conditionally  noon  Carlotta,  453.  Its 
influence  we^ened  by  opposition  and  internal  faction,  ib.  Extracts  relative  to  tH« 
character  and  proceedings  ol^  Ibll,  App.  487.  Appoint  Wellington  commander  of  all  the 
Spanish  armies,  iv.  139.  Pass  a  tyrannical  decree,  causing  the  drying  up  of  Welli  ngton's 
Morces  of  intelligence.  156.  See  193.  Publish  a  decree  abolishing  the  Inquisition.  194. 
It  is  resisted  by  the  elergy  and  the  Regency,  ib.  Change  the  members  of  the  Regency, 
193.  Declare  their  sessions  |>ermanent,  ib.  Arrest  a  number  of  priests  and  bisbops.  I9j-6u 
Dismiss  the  Pope^e  nnneio,  and  sequester  his  benefioes,  I9tf.  The  secret  negotiations  ol^ 
Joseph  with,  renewed^  ib.  The  democratic  doctrines  of,  dreaded  in  Portugal.  "HiX  4<>({. 
The  factions  in,  descnbed,  467.  Jealooey  uf  England  common  to  all,  4US.  Is  closed, 
470.  The  new  members  c^  a»iembl*,  and  iMnove  the  seat  of  government  to  Madrid,  471. 
Insane  project*  ol^  47*2.  Wellington  snegests  putting  it  down  by  force.  473.  Not  with- 
out reasmi  for  their  hostility  to,  t.  75.  Reject  the  treaty  of  Yaleaoay,  Ibr  the  restoration 
«f  Ferdinand,  7U. 

CaruBa.  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  to,  i.  312—331.  Battle  of,  335.  Surrenders  to  the  French, 
ii.  1*2.    Naval  and  Military  operations  at,  iii.  14.    (See  Gallicia  ) 

Cotton,  Admiral  s'ir  Charlea  sent  to  Portugal,  i.  123.  Blockades  Lisbon.  125.  Receives 
the  capitulation  of  the  Russian  Squadron,  160.     Recalled.  433. 

Cotton,  Sir  Stapleton,  surprises  and  defeats  General  Pcyreymont  at  Usagrc,  iii.  382.  (See 
Castreion.)  Bringson  a  useless  combat,  iv.  49.  Commands  Wellington's  rear-guard  da- 
ring the  retreat  from  Burgos,  138.    Combat  of,  at  Veata  de  Peso,  133. 

Cox,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Almeida,  ii.  3^.  Endeavors  to  rally  tke  garrison  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  magazines,  but  Is  forced  to  surrender,  3d8. 

Ciadock,  Sir  John,  is  appointed  to  command  in  Portugal,  i.  433.  Touches  at  CaruBa  and 
Oporto,  439.  Arrives  at  Lisbon— chaotic  state  of  aflaira  there,  430.  Military  and  finan- 
cial difficulties,  431.  His  unreasonable  instructions,  433.  Endeavors  to  reinforce  Sir  J. 
Moore,  435.  Conoentr&tes  his  forces  about  Lisbon,  tumult  of  the  populace  for  fear  of  his 
embarkation,  436.  Supineness  of  the  Regency,  437.  his  measures  for  the  defence  ot 
Lisbon.  439.  Harassed  by  unreasonable  demands,  ib.  Send.5  troops  to  Cadis  to  aid  in 
securing  that  place,  449.  The  eflfort  f&iis  and  hi)  recalls  them,  445.  Diffinulties  of  his  posi* 
tion.  44o.  Hears  of  the  battle  of  Corufia,  and  prepares  for  embarkation.  447.  Violence  oi  the 
populace  thereupon,  44S.  Suspends  his  design.  430.  His  situation  alleviated  by  new 
arrangements,  4j3.  Is  pressed  to  march  to  Oporto,  453.  Persists  in  remaining  at  Lisbon, 
454.  Soundness  of  his  reasoning,  455.  Justificatory  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of, 
App.  543,  ii.  455,  457.  Extracts  from  his  instructions  i.  550.  Do.  from  his  correspond- 
ence relative  to  Cadis,  ii.  460.  State  and  distribution  of  the  forces  under,  Jan.  6,  Idi'd. 
466.  Order  of  battle  of.  April  0,  407.  Correspondence  of,  with  Marshal  Beresford,  relative 
to  an  advance  upon  Oporto,  46d.  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to,  relative  to  the  ch  mge 
of  command,  473.  Holds  a  council  of  war,  ii.  73.  Commenoes  the  campaign  but  is 
superseded  by  ^ir  A.  Wellesley,  74.  His  situation  while  in  command  compared  with  that 
of  the  latter.  81. 

Crawfnrd,  General  Robert,  extraordinary  march  of,  to  join  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Tata- 


▼era,  ii.  162.  His  operations  with  the  light  division  on  the  Agueda,  370.  Sharp  skir- 
mish at  Barba  del  Puerco,371.  Is  joined  by  Carrera.  ib.  His  dangerous  position,  while 
observing  the  siege  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  373.    His  obstinacy  in  maintaining  his  ground. 


375-6.  Give^i  battle  to  Ney  on  the  Coa,  contrary  to  Wellington's  orders,  379.  Compari- 
son between  him  and  General  Picton,38l.  (See  Wellington.)  Remarkable  panic  in  his 
division.  400.  is  surprised  by  the  French,  and  retreats  by  the  wrong  road,  415.  Danger- 
ous results  of  the  error.  416.  Remarkable  works  executed  by  his  division  in  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  433.  His  rashness  at  Santarem,  438.  Is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  iii.  350. 
Cnesta,  i)on  Gregorio,  Captain  General  of  Castile  and  Leon,  checks  the  insurrection,  but 
Anally  joins  the  patriots,  i.  50.  Defeated  at  Cabecon  with  great  loss,  54.  Is  joimed  by 
General  Blake  with  the  Gallician  army,  78.  Offer  battle  to  Marshal  Bessidre«  at  iUo 
8eoo,  81.  Are  totally  routed,  and  separate  in  anger.  82.  Disobeys  the  orders  of  the 
JnnU,  and  threatens  them  with  puni;ihment,  195.  His  character,  3ii9.  Annuls  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  Junta,  ib.  Arrests  the  Bailey  Valdez  and  other  deputies  to  the  Central 
Junta,  310.  Quits  the  comniand  of  the  army,  and  repairs  to  Aranjuez  to  answer  for  his 
eonduot.  211.  placed  in  coinmand  of  Gallufzo's  troops,  3(i6.  Takes  post  on  theTag:is,  and 
breaks  down  the  bridge  ot  AUxtaraz*  369,  Repels  the  effort  of  Mr.  Frere  to  secure  his  aid 
Against  the  Central  Junta  for  the  possession  of  Cadii,  444.  Amount  of  his  forces,  ii.  4:<.  His 
position,  44.  He  is  defeated  by  Marshal  Victor,  and  retreats  to  1  fuxillo,  4a.  Retires  to  .Vledol 
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lis,  46.  Ts  joined  by  Albnqnerque,  48.  Is  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed  atMedel- 
lin,  43,  et  »eq.  Takes  refuge  with  a  few  horsemen  in  the  i^ierra  Morena.  51.  His  power  is 
increased,  and  a  new  army  assembled.  53.  Observations,  69.  Attacks  the  fort  of  Merida,  105 
Opposes  the  views  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  108.  Follows  Victor  across  the  Tagusat  Alma- 
raz,  136.  The  Janta  endeavors  to  reduce  his  power,  137.  Arranges  a  plan  of  operation/ 
with  Wellebley,  VM.  Bad  conduct  of  his  soldiers  in  a  skirmish  at  Talavera,  141.  Thwarts 
.he  plan  by  his  absurd  conduct,  142.  Pursues  Victor  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  VVel- 
.es'iey,  144.  Wellesley  sends  two  English  divisions  to  support  him,  145.  Is  attacked 
and  driven  back  in  great  panic  to  the  Alberche,  149.  'J'akes  position  under  Wellesley  at 
'i'alavera,    151.     Is  attacked  by  Victor,  and  his  troops  flee  at  the  first  fire,  153.     Kalliea  a 

[lort'an  of  them,  and  returns,  ib.  His  cruelty  after  the  battle,  166.  Abandons  the  Eng- 
ish  hospitals  at  Talavera,  and  marches  to  Orope-a,  169.  Crosses  the  Ta^us,  17 (  is 
routed  by  Marshal  Mortier  at  Arzobispo,  173.  Resigns  his  command,  1/4.  Joins  th« 
Regency  at  Cadiz,  and  publishes  an  attack  on  the  deposed  Central  Junta,  312.  As  gov- 
ernor of  the  Balearic  isles,  mgotiates  for  nn  exchange  of  the  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  but 
breaks  ofi*  by  order  of  the  Junta,  iii.  177.  Dies,  ib. 
Cuesta,  a  guerilla  chief,  activity  of,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagui,  iv.  933. 

Dalbiac,  Colonel,  anecdote  of  the  wife  of,  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  It.  64. 

Dalhousie.  Lord,  is  left  in  command  of  the  British  forces  near  Bordeaux.  ▼.  164.  See  165, 
et  seq.    Defeats  General  L'Huilliers.  168. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  procures  a  loan  for  General  Castafios  from  th« 
Knglish  merchants,  i.  :i6.  His  proceedings  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  123,  etseq. 
Supersedes  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  commander-in-chief,  130.  Assumes  the  command 
after  the  battle  of  Vimiero,  154.  Receives  proposals  for  a  capitulation  of  the  French  in 
Portugal,  155  Preliminaries  of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  156.  Its  ratification.  160.  Pre- 
pares to  prosecute  the  war  in  Spain,  173.  Recalled  to  England  to  answer  charges  raised 
by  popular  clamor,  173.  Correspondence  of,  on  the  claims  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the 
regency  of  Spain,  App.  488.    On  the  proceedings  of  General  Galluzzo,  499. 

D'Amblemont,  forgeries  of,  relative  to  pretended  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  French  at 
Lisbon,  ill.  331. 

Dantzie.  Duke  of.    (See  Lefebre.) 

D'Argenton,  Major,  engages  in  a  conspiracy  to  betray  Marshal  Sonlt  to  the  English,  ii.  80. 
Is  arrested,  but  escapes,  ib.    See  Controversial  I'ieces,  t-  363,  et  seq. 

Decaen,  General.  (See  Catalonia.)  Defeat*  Sarsfield  at  Centellas,  302.  Succeeds  Mac- 
donald  in  the  command  of  Upper  Catalonia.  428.  His  operations.  430,  etseq.  Receives 
charge  of  the  whole  province,  433.  Takes  the  hermitage  of  St.  Dimas,  and  burns  the 
convent  of  Montserrat,  iv.  bd.  Defeats  the  united  Catalan  army,  and  occupies  Vich,  165. 
Supplies  Tarraj^ona,  and  marches  to  Barcelona,  ib.  See  301.  Is  hard  pressed,  320.  Joins 
Suchet,  321.    Commences  the  organization  of  the  "  army  of  the  liironde,*'  v.  167. 

Delort,  General,  defeats  Joseph  O'Donnell  in  the  first  battle  of  Castalla,  iv.  03. 

Del  Parque,  the  Duke,  recejves  the  command  of  Romana's  army,  ii.  187.  Concentrates 
about  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  237.  Demands  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese— reasons  of  Wellesley 
for  refusing  it,  ib.  His  operations  against  the  sixth  corps,  239  Gains  the  battle  of 
Tamames,  againtit  General  Marchand,  240.  Is  ordered  to  join  AreizagH,  244.  Disregards 
the  order,  and  operates  against  the  sixth  corjM,  252.  His  army  dispersed  at  the  battle  of 
Alba  de  Tormes.  2.'>3.  Rallies  in  the  mountains — sufferings  of  his  troops.  254.  Unites 
with  Eomana,  317.  Is  anpointed  to  the  command  of  Ballesteros'  army,  iv.  130.  Advances 
to  lia  Mancha,  but  is  anven  back  by  Soult,  160.  His  character,  162.  The  forces  of, 
named  the  third  army,  193.  Commences  a  secret  negotiation  with  Joseph,  197.  See  254. 
Joins  General  Elio,  296.  Misconduct  of  the  latter  towards,  ib.  Is  defeated,  and  resumes 
the  position  of  Castalla,  316.  Joins  Bentinck  before  Tarragona,  322.  Inyests  Tortosa, 
324.    Marches  to  Tudela,  to  support  Wellington,  325. 

Democrbcy,  hatred  of  the  moving  spring  of  the  English  war  upon  Napoleon.  It.  430.  Hatred 
of,  ejtpressed  by  Wellington,  v  75* 

D'Brlon,  Count.    (See  Drouet.) 

D'Espalia,  Don  Carlos,  joins  Sir  R.  Wilson,  ii.  52.  Engages  to  provision  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
iii.  356.  His  negligence  and  oppressive  conduct,  379.  Retreats  on  the  approach  of  Maf 
mont,  384.  Withdraws  the  garrison  from  Alba  de  Tormes  without  Wellington's  knowl- 
edge, iv.  51.  Coosequences  of  that  act,  63.  Garrisons  Ciudad  Rodrigp.  156.  Joins 
O'Donnell  in  the  blockade  of  Pampelnna,  354.  Fortunate  result  of  his  arrival,  366.  Main- 
tains the  blockiade,  377.    History  of,  456,  et  seq. 

Pesprez,  Colonel,  arrives  at  Hofioovr,  with  despatches  from  King  Joseph,  !▼.  74.  Letters 
fnom,  to  the  King,  App.  484,  i8$, 

O'Hilliers,  B^raguay,  receives cooun^.4^  the  French  in  the  Ampurdan,  iii.  123.  His  posts 
jure  aurpriaed  by  O'Donnell.  125.  Receiir«s  succors  from  France,  126.  Mature  of  hir  com- 
m«nd«  148.  Blockades  the  fort  of  Figueras,  149.  Defeats  Campo  Verde  in  an  attempt  ts 
relieve  the  place,  1  Jtt.    (s^ise  Macdonald.) 

Dofi*  Maria,  oombat  of,  between  Dcouet  an4  H^lij  iy,  SIdl. 

Dpikio,  (^asgrteraMu^er-GenerAi.    Sm  ty.  89,  AS.    MjJ(«i  a  fruitless  demonstration  against 
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D«aia,  181.  S«e  223.  Resists  an  order  of  Sir  John  Marray  to  retreat  before  the  battle  el 
Cutalla,  298.  Orders  n  pursuit  of  the  French  without  his  knowledge.  229.  His  proc«Bd<> 
ings  at  the  siege  of  Tarngona,  309.  Letter  from  Joseph  O'Donneli  to,  in  defence  of  hie 
conduct,  App.  498. 

Dorseone.  General,  is  posted  at  Burgos  in  command  of  the  Younf  Guard,  iii.  24A.  Takes 
command  of  the  armjr  of  the  north,  in  place  of  Bessi^res,  245.  Inrades  G&llicia,  2S0.  Jc 
stopned  b]r  the  advance  of  Wellington,  251.  Combines  with  Biarmont  for  the  relief  of 
Ciudad  Rodi  igo,  256.  Marches  to  Salamanca,  262.  Prepares  to  re-inrade  Gallicia,  273.  la 
succeeded  bj  General  Caffarelli,  iii.  426.    His  stnngent  disciplinary  regulations,  ir.  23. 

J!>oiijrlaB,  Sir  Howard,  succeeds  General  Walker  u  military  agent  in  Gallioia,  iii.  269  His 
efforts  in  iU  behalf,  271.  His  policy  towards  the  guerillas,  273.  See  353.  PreTente  the 
sailing  of  an  expedition  to  America,  421.  His  exertions  in  organizing  the  partidas—rr- 
•ons  for,  421.  Suggests  a  naval  expedition,  which  is  adopted,  4S3.  ^tracts  from  oorr 
pondence  of.  relative  to  the  state  of  Gallicia,  App.  481. 

Douro,  campaign  on  the.  in  I8li9,  ii.  82.    Sir  A.  Wellesley's  passage  of  the,  88. 

Doyle,  Colonel  Charles,  is  sent  to  the  Peninsula  as  an  agent  of  the  English  government,  i. 
189.  Proceeds  to  Madrid,  and  obtains  Spanish  military  rank  for  himself  and  his  friends, 
191.  His  ill-judged  efforts  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Biscay,  198.  Draws  bills  on  the 
English  treasury  to  put  s^panish  troops  in  motion,  200.  Requests  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to 
send  to  Madrid  the  arms  of  Junot's  army  and  of  the  Portuguese,  ib. 

Drouet,  General,  arrives  in  Spain  in  the  command  of  the  ninth  corps,  ii.  326.  His  march 
into  Portugal,  443.  Forms  a  junction  with  Massena,  and  operates  against  Silveira  and 
others,  444.  Is  appointed  to  supersede  Marshal  Mortier  in  command  of  the  fifth  corps, 
iii.  45.  Marches  for  Andalusia  after  the  battle  of  Fuente  Onoro.  92.  Joins  Marshal  Soult, 
232.  Joins  General  Girard.  and  menaces  the  Alemtejo.  274.  His  position  and  operations 
in  Estreroadura,  306.  His  movements  against  Hill,  3ia-l4.  See  358,  366,  368.  418.  419, 
422.  Receives  contrarv  orders  from  the  King  and  Soult.  iv.  15.  16.  t^ee  68,  99,  102. 
Joseph  desires  to  ffive  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal  to.  125.  His  command  is 
increased,  139.  Marches  to  Cuenfa,  where  he  is  joined  by  the  King,  140.  Supersede* 
Houham  in  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  147.  Takes  winter  quarters  about  Valla- 
dolid,  156.  Assumes  command  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  158.  His  position  and  objects, 
2:i2.  Operations  of  his  corps  against  the  partidas,  233.  Concentrates  around  Segovia, 
258.  Marches  to  the  Duero,266.  (See  Joseph.)  Commands  the  centre  of  Soult^sarmy  in 
the  Pyreneeii.  346  Attacks  the  right  centre  of  the  allies,  under  Siewart.  360.  Combat 
of  Mayor,  361.  His  errors,  304..  His  inactivity,  366  370.  Joi-ns  Soult.  374.  Commands 
rear-guard  of,  in  the  retreat  from  Sauroren.  379.  Combat  of  Dofia  M-«ria.381.  His  troops 
engaged  in  various  combats.  422,  et  seq.  (i^ee  Niveile,  Nive,  8t.  Pierre,  Gaves.)  His 
tardy  movements  at  a  critical  moment— is  worsted  in  a  combat  at  Vic  Bicorre,  175.  (Seu 
Soult.)  * 

Drummond.  Sir  William,  engages  in  a  scheme  to  make  Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily  ieg«nt  of 
Spain,  i  27.    Correspondence  of,  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  on  that  subject,  App.  «8. 

Dubreton,  governor  of  Burgos,  courage  and  skill  of.  iv.  1 13,  et  seq.     (t^ee  Burgos.) 

Duhesme,  General,  occupies  Barcelona,  i.  45.  Takes  possession  of  the  citadel  and  the  fo.* 
of  Monjuick,  46  ;  and  of  the  fort  of  Figueras,  47.  Expeditions  under  Swartz  and  Cha- 
bran  defeated,  62-3.  Marches  in  person  and  defeats  the  insurgents,  63.  Fails  in  an 
attempt  to  take  Gerona,  64.  Renews  the  t>iege  with  a  greater  force,  66.  In  cut  oS  from 
his  communication  with  Barcelona,  68.  Forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  with  the  loss  of 
artillery  and  stores,  69.  His  want  of  forethought  and  saeacity,  70.  His  barbarity.  71. 
His  subsequent  movements.  393,  403.    Is  sent  to  France  in  disgrace  by  Marshal  Augerean, 

Dnlonff,  Major,  gallant  exploit  of,  at  the  Ponte  Nova,  during  the  French  retreat  from  Oporto^ 

Dupont,  General,  enters  Spain  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  Portu 

Sal,  i.  26.    Takes  up  position  surroundi::g  Madrid.  3.i.    Ordered  to  maroh  against  Cadiz. 
».    Defeats  General  Echev&ria,  and  takes  possession  of  CordobH,  86.   'Andalusia  savec 
by  his  inactivity,  87.    Retreats  to  Andujar,  88.    His  fears  and  the  difficulties  of  his  posi 
tion.  89.     Loses  the  battle  of  Baylen   and  surrenders  his  whole  army  to  the  Spaniards. 
91-92.    His  disgraceful  proceedings,  93.    Observations,  94     Effects  of  his  disaster,  96-OL 
Duran,  guerilla  chief.    (See  Partidas.)    Invests  the  castle  of  Zaragoza.  iv.  319. 
Durango,  combat  of  between  Marshal  Lefebre  and  General  Blake,  i.  259. 
D'Urban,  General, commands  a  Portuguese  cavalry  force  in  the  Tras  os  Montes,  iv.  18.    Bf 
37.    is  ordered  to  join  Lord  Wellington  on  the  Duero,  43.    See  70. 


Eben,  Baron,  joins  General  Freire  with  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  lep^on,  ii.  22.    His 

account  oi  the  murder  of  General  Freire,  30.    Is  proclaimed  General  m  his  place,  31. 

Disposition  of  his  foroes,  3*2.    Defeated  by  Marshal  Soult  at  Braga,  33.    Among  the  first 

to  nee,  34.     Exposes  the  intrigues  of  the  Suuza faction,  428. 
Ebro,  the  river,  the  French  army  concentrated  behind,  after  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  i.  98. 

The  Spanish  armies  assemble  in  the  same  region,  234.    The  French  army  upon,  hoi» 
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«iropo8«d  and  fixted,  :247.  Relatire  poaition  and  force  of  the  Spanish  ormiei,  948,  252. 
(E^ee  Joseph,  ^iapoieon.  etc.) 

£chaliar,  combai  of,  between  Generals  Barnes  and  Claasel,  ir.  385. 

hicheraria  General,  is  defeated  by  Dupont  at  Cordoba,  i.  86.  iSee  ii.  254.  Is  totally  defeat- 
ed at  Caslro  Uontrijo,  326. 

Effuia,  General,  receives  command  of  General  Cuesta's  army,  ii.  174.  Joins  Venei^as  in 
the  Morena,  1:^6.  His  army  largely  increased.  236.  'I'akes  post  at  La  Carolina,  ib.  His 
command  given  to  Generni  Areizaga,  241. 

Elbodon,  combat  of,  between  Marmont  and  Wellington,  iii.  259. 

Elchinden,  Duke  of.     (See  Ney.) 

Elio,  General,  supersedes  Joseph  O'Donnell  in  command  of  the  Murcian  army,  ir  101.  Is 
drawn  by  Wellington  towards  Madrid,  104.  See  143.  Operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
partidas  against  Madrid,  159.  Marches  to  Albacete,  160.  Proposes  a  combination  with 
General  Clinton — his  exaggeration,  161.  Retires  into  Murcia,  163.  His  force  isre-or- 
ganized,  and  named  the  second  army,  193.  See  219,  254.  His  miscondnct,  296.  .Acta 
contrary  to  Wellington's  instructions,  315.  His  situation— maintains  the  blockade  of 
Tortosa  and  other  places,  v.  94. 

Empecinado,  the,  (s«ee  Partidas,  Villa  Campa,  etc.)  Inrests  Guadalazara,  ir.  72.  It  sur- 
renders, 73. 

England  little  regarded  as  a  military  power  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsula  war 
i  19.  Her  real  strength.  20,  21.  Enthusiasm  excited  in,  by  the  (Spanish  rising,  38,  101. 
Grounds  of  her  support  of,  41.  (See  Ministers,  (banning,  etc  )  Popular  clamor  raised  in, 
against  the  convention  of  Cintra,  167,  173.  The  English  generals  called  before  h  court 
of  inquiry  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  173.  insolent  demands  of  the  c^paniards  upon. 
213.  Joint  letter  of  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  to  the  King  of,  in  favor  of 
peace,  219.  EiFect  produced  in,  by  Sir  John  Moure's  campaign,  3<>0  'i'he  Spanish  cause 
still  popular.  361.  Abstract  of  the  militaiy  force  of,  in  I&08,  App.  519  Return  of  troops 
of,  embarked  for  Portugal  and  Spain  in  18  iS,  520.  Minute  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  regard 
to,  523.  Difficulty  of  providing  the  army  in  Portugal  with  specie,  ii.  ild.  Kxtravsiian*. 
hopes  excited  in,  by  .Napoleon  s  assumed  inactivity  after  the  battle  of  baling,  130  I'lie 
expeditionsof  Italy  and  Walcheren,  ib.  Change  of  administration  in,  332.  Duel  between 
Lurd  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  33:3.  Factious  state  of  parties  in,  in  1810,  :)51. 
Financial  difficulties,  ib.  Character  of  the  soldiers  of,  366.  Political  state  of,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war.  iii.  193.  Points  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  affecting,  203.  The 
succors  of  employed  against  herself  in  Amenca,  207-8.  The  battle  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence fought  and  won  by.  li'M.  Inhumanity  of  the  prison  ships  of,  365.  Political  affairs 
in — change  of  admini  tration.  407.  Difficult  moral  position  of  the  generals  of,  419.  Cor- 
ruption of  the  government  and  distre;>s  of  the  people  of,  449.  Effects  of  the  continental 
system  on,  4.)0.  Disputes  with  the  United  States,  ib  Shown  to  have  been  the  real 
deliverer  of  the  Penin.^ula,  iv.  166.  Feeling  excited  in,  by  Wellington's  retreat  from  Bur 
gos,  182.  Singular  position  of  the  English  in  Portugal.  2<J8.  The  military  system  of, 
condemned  by  Wellington.  388.  The  influence  of,  in  Portugal,  declines  in  proportion  to 
her  success  in  the  defence  of,  460.  Jealousy  of,  common  to  all  parties  in  Spain,  468. 
Universal  exultation  in,  at  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon,  v.  85.  Magnitude  and  results 
of  her  efforts  in  the  Peninsula,  21.'l-16. 

Englishman's  hill,  the  near  Yittoria,  origin  of  its  name,  iy.  293. 

Krfurth,  conference  of  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at,  i.  219. 

Eroles,  the  Baron  de,  executes  a  decree  of  enrolment  in  Catalonia,  ii.  2S3.  See  iii.  167|  171 
'IJirows  himself  into  .Montserrat  on  the  fall  of  Tarragona,  175.  Is  driven  out  by  Suchet, 
176.  See  281,  282.  283.  Is  defeated  by  Maurice  .Vfathieu  in  the  battle  of  Altafalla,  3U1. 
Is  deprived  of  his  division  by  Lacy — raises  another,  and  marches  to  Aragon,  429.  Is 
attacked  by  Central  Bourke,  whom  he  defeats — his  extravagant  despatch,  430.  Is  driven 
back  by  Severoli,  ib.  Extract  from  minutes  by,  relative  to  the  chief  command,  App.  49d. 
Baoretly  prepares  an  insurrection  about  Lerida,  iv.  87.  See  88.  Menaces  Tarragons. 
164.  Surpriiics  a  French  detachment  at  Arbeea,  165.  Makes  an  effort  to  surprise  the  Cot 
de  Balaguer.  ib.  Declines  the  office  of  Captain-General  on  the  dismissal  of  Lacy,  166. 
Takes  the  temporary  command— his  movements,  218.     (See  Copons,  Van  Halen.) 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  ill-judged  precipitancy  of.  in  bringing  on  a  combat  at  Casal  ^ova, 
dnringthe  pursuit  of  iMassena,  iii.  53-4.  Is  posted  at  Almendralejos,  to  support  Hill's  sur- 
prise of  Almaraz,  iii.  414.    'i'h  warts  apart  of  that  movement  by  giving  a  false  alaiTU,419. 

Bsling,  Prince  of.    (See  Ma^sena.) 

Espinoaa,  battle  of  between  Marshal  Victor  and  General  Blake,  207. 

Estrada,  Julian,  breaks  through  a  besieging  force  with  the  garrison  of  Hostalrich,  and  ie 
taken  prisoner,  ii.  287. 

Estremadura,  operations  in.  in  1809,  i..365.  Complicated  movements  in,  ii.  316.  Observa- 
tions on,  320.  Is  invaded  by  t'oult,  iii.  28.  (^^ee  Soult,  etc.)  Position  and  operatioaa  ol 
Drouet  in,  306.  (See  Andalusia.)  Effect  of  Ballesteros*  defeat  upon  the  allies  in,44i^4. 
See  iv.  68. 

Eagenio,  General,  ii  defeated  and  killed  by  Sarafield  at  Pla,  iii.  140. 
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#4«Tiift,  CoIo<  eL  is  sent  hj  Oeneral  Clausel  with  detpatches  to  King  JoMfh,  it.  07.  Ba 
tt«ordinarj  journev  ot  from  V&lladolid  to  Aioiicow,  73. 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  the  Asturiai,  his  hatred  of  Godoy.  i.  32.  Writes  to  Napoleon  pray- 
ing his  interference.  '£3.  It  placed  in  arrest,  and  denounced  by  the  King  to  Napoleon  m 
guilty  of  treason  and  intended  parricide,  ib.  is  absolved  of  the  imputation,  and  sab* 
miu  to  his  faiber  and  mother,  2tf.  Proclaimed  King  on  the  abdication  of  his  father, 
Charles  iV.,  '27.  Ui«  journey  to  Bayonne,  27;  excites  the  anger  of  the  p<>ople,  2ti.  la 
made  a  jYisoner  on  his  a. rival,  ib.  Acain  proclaimed  King  on  the  withdrawal  of  Joseph 
from  Maiiriii,  ltf7.  Denounces  Baron  Kolii  to  the  1-rench  for  offering  to  aid  him  to  es- 
cape, ii.  344.  Instance  of  his  ingratitude,  iii.  24d.  Discourages  all  efforts  for  his  re- 
lease. 455.  Accepu  a  treaty  proposed  by  Napoleon  for  his  restoration  on  infamous  terms, 
r.  70.  It  is  rejected  by  the  Cortes,  ib.  Re-enters  Spain  as  King,  and  is  reoeiTed  by  the 
French  with  the  honors  of  war,  10(>.    Baseness  of  his  character,  ib. 

Ferrol  surrenders  to  the  French,  ii.  13. 

Figueras  occupied  by  the  French,  i.  46.  They  bum  the  town,  and  are  blocked  up  in  the  fort 
by  the  Somatenes,  65.  Relieved  by  Oeneral  ReiUe,  G6.  'J  he  fort  of,  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  Rovira,  iii.  14:^.  Is  blockaded  by  the  French,  149.  An  attempt  to  relieve  it 
fails,  150.  Macdonald  takes  command  of  the  blockade,  I5'2.  The  governor  surrenders, 
179.     Observations,  181. 

Filanghieri.  governor  of  Carufia,  organizes  the  insurrection  in  Gallicia,  i.  37.  Is  murdered 
by  his  »oldiers,  ib.    is  succeeded  by  Joachim  Blake,  16. 

Floriaii,  a  Spanish  guerilla  chief  in  the  French  service,  defeats  several  Spanish  partidas, 
iv.  334,  837. 

Florida  Blanca,  Count,  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Murcian  insurrection,  i.  37.  fa 
chosen  President  of  the  Central  Junta,  811.     His  death,  366. 

Fontainebleau,  secret  treaty  of,  between  France  and  Spain,  for  the  conquest  and  division 
of  Portugal,  i.  33.    Its  provisions,  34.    Its  terms  disregarded  by  the  Emperor,  45. 

Foijas.  (See  Kegency,  Portugal.)  Desires  to  command  the  national  troops,  and  foments 
discontent,  iv.  461.     His  complaints  and  projt^cts,  463,  et  seq. 

Foy,  General,  misrepresentations  of,  in  regard  to  Dupont's  occupation  of  Cordoba,  ii.  371,  note. 
In  regard  to  the  character  of  British  soldiers,  366.  Is  sent  to  Paris  by  Massena  with  de- 
spatches, 434.  Ueturns,  escaping  innumerable  perils,  445.  (See  Salamanc*.)  Marches 
to  the  relief  of  the  carrisons  in  l.eon.  iv.  106.  Carries  off  the  garrison  of  Toro,  and 
drives  Silveira  from  Zamora,  107.  Is  recalled  by  Clautel  when  about  to  seize  Salaman- 
ca, ib.  (See  Souham.)  Surprises  Astorga,  15ti.  I* ails  in  an  effort  to  surprise  Bejar, 334. 
Besieges  Castro,  346.  Carries  the  place  by  storm,  and  inarches  again-t  the  partidas,  347. 
H  is  success,  248.  Is  ordered  to  join  the  King,  368.  Uis  difficult  pos.tion,  3d6.  Rallies 
the  troops  in  Guipuscoa,  and  fights  at  Montdragon,  at  the  Urio,  and  at  'J'olosa.  287.  Re< 
tre;its  behind  the  Bidaasoa,  388.  Is  cut  off  from  the  main  army  at  the  second  battle  of 
Sauroren,  378.  See  419.  His  position  on  the  Nive,  434.  Arrangements  for  the  defence 
of,  V.  11.  See  34.  Observations  on  his  movements,  36.  Retreats  before  Hill,  35.  (See 
Nive,  St.  Pierre,  Gnves.)  Is  dangerously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  144  (Sf  e 
Controversial  Pieces.) 

Frsnce,  the  wars  of,  up  to  tbe  treaty  of  Tilsit,  essentially  defensive,  1.  15.  Its  great  mill 
tnry  and  naval  power,  16.  Its  vast  resources,  234.  Political  situation  of,  in  1811,  iii 
10.2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Russia.  445.  Conspiracy  commenced 
agninst  Napoleon  in,  iv.  810.  The  Duke  of  Berri  proposes  the  invasion  of,  439  Lord 
Wellington^  views  in  regard  to,  4:10.  Love  for  Napoleon  in.  431.  Wellington  resolves 
to  establih  apart  of  his  army  in,  435.  See  443,  et  sea.  The  war  in  the  South  of,  v.  9. 
(See  Soult,  Wellington.)  The  inhabitants  of,  terrined  by  the  excess  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  31.  Are  quieted  by  Wellington's  rigorous  measures,  ib.  Respective  siiuaiions 
and  views  of  the  generals  after  the  passairo  of  the  Nive,  56.  The  excesses  of  the  Span- 
iards renewed.  58.  The  Basques,  under  Harispe,  take  up  arms  against,  ib.  Instances  of 
the  generous  intercourse  estiiblished  between  the  French  and  English  soldiers,  63.  The 
internal  state  of,  83.  The  south  of.  apparently  disaffected  to  Napoleon,  84.  113.  The 
true  state  of  feeling  in,  114.  i^oult's  project  for  the  defence  of,  116,  et  seq.  Numbers 
of  the  contending  armies,  133.  The  inhabitants  letter  disposed  to  the  English  aruiy 
than  their  own.  l50.  The  generals  mutually  deceived  at  to  iheir  situations,  169.  Napo- 
leon's abdication,  196.     Termination  of  the  war,  200.    General  observations,  ib. 

Franceschi.  General,  extricates  himself  from  a  surprise  by  Wellesley,  ii.  85.  His  retreat, 
and  combat  at  Grijon,  86.  Repulses  the  head  of  ilomana's  army  in  Galliciu,  110.  Falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  SpHniards,  and  perishes  in  prison.  113. 

Fren6,  Colonel,  mutilated  and  sawed  in  two  by  the  Spani  wcds,  i.  86. 

Freer,  Lieutenant,  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Niyelle— his  admirable  character,  y.  28. 

Freire,  Don  Bernardin.  d'  Andrada,  Portuguese  commander-in-chief,  joins  irir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, i.  136.  Disgr^efully  withdraws  from  him,  140.  Remonstrates  against  the  con 
▼ention  of  Cintra,  158.  His  objections  thereto,  165.  How  answered  by  Sir  H.  Dalrym- 
pie,  166.  His  authority  as  oommander- in-chief  disregarded,  ii.  21.  Takes  poet  at  Bragft 
to  oopose  the  invasion  of  the  French.  32.  The  Bishop's  party  inimical  to  him,  ib.  la 
murdered  by  his  Moldiers,  29.     Baron  El>en's  account  of  the  murder,  30. 
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Fnll«)  G«a«nl  Cjf  riano.  is  routed  by  Soalt  at  B&sa,  iii.  343.  Co-operatM  with  BUke  ia 
Tatencia,  ^1.  (f^ee  Blake.)  Uetires  to  Almanza,  on  the  surrender  of  that  General,  29V. 
(8«e  Pyrenees,  et  seq  )  Repulses  General  Ueille  at  the  combat  of  San  Marcial,  iv.  Aiti 
IS«e  44U,  443.  Is  appointed  Ca|itain-General  of  Catitile  and  Estremadura,  472.  His  ex 
traragant  demands  on  the  eve  of  battle,  r.  12.  His  troops  commit  great  excesses,  and 
an  sent  ba«k  to  Spain,  31.  Is  recalled  by  Wellington,  160.  Is  defeated  with  terriblf 
loss  in  attacking  a^crainst  orders  at  the  battle  of  'i'oulouse,  19U. 

Frrre,  Mr.  Jon n  Hookham,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  near  the  Central  Junta,  i 
315.  Consulted  by  ^ir  John  Moore  in  regard  to  his  proposed  advance  into  5'i)ain,  394. 
HI  qnalififd  for  his  situation,  29d.  His  answer  to  Moore,  9(H).  trends  him  an  insulting 
letter  deprecating  a  retreat,  907.  Moore's  reply,  31)8.  His  intrieues  in  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Albuquerque,  ii.  121.  Opposes  the  promulgation  of  a  liberal  manifesto  by  the  Junta, 
133.  His  allusion  in  regard  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  139.  His  intrigues,  144.  His 
absurd  plan  for  the  disposition  of  Venegas'  army,  177.  Is  superseded  by  Lord  Wei* 
lesler,  183.     Extracts  from  the  correspondence  of^  App.  450. 

Fnengirola,  expedition  of,  iii.  19.     See  App.,  480. 

Fnentes  Onoro,  first  combat  at,  iii.  80.  Battle  of,  between  Lord  Wellington  and  Marshal 
Massena,  82.    The  victory  claimed  by  botti  sides,  86. 

Fnnchal,  the  count  of;  (See  Regency,  Fortuguese.) 

Gallicia,  the  insurrection  in,  organized  by  Filanghieri,  i.  38.  Its  great  resources  for  a 
systematic  war,  50.  Subsidies  received  from  British  agents,  ib.  The  Junta  of,  appears 
to  contemplate  n  separation  from  t^pain  and  connection  with  Portugal,  202.  Want  of 
patriotism  in,  ii.  15.  Excited  to  insurrection  by  Komana  and  the  priesu,  16.  Operations 
of  Ney  and  Komana  in,  101,  et  seq.  Soult  and  Ney  combine  operations  in,  109.  Is 
evticuated  by  the  French,  IJ3.  t'auses  of  that  event,  ib.  Operations  in,  iii.  13.  The 
Junta  of,  excites  general  disgust  and  opposition,  15.  8ee,  1 1%  Is  menaced  by  General 
Dorsenne,  250  Is  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the  allies,  251.  Importance  of  preserving 
it,  ib.  Inefficiency  of  its  army,  22.  State  of,  in  September,  1811,  368.  Dissensions  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military  authorities,  &c  ,  207,  etseq.  Operations  in,  and  the  Asturi- 
as;  resumed,  373.  The  people  of,  prefer  the  French  to  the  Spanish  armies.  274.  State  elf 
in  the  beginning  of  1812.  420.  Castafios  assumes  the  command  of,  ib.  The  partidas  of, 
sustained  by  Sir  H.  Douglas  and  Lord  Wellington,  431.  Proceedings  of  CfastaSas  in, 
431,  iv.  37.     Correspondence  of  Mr  H.  Douglas  relative  to  the  state  of,  App.  4»1. 

lai^  czzr>,  General,  commanding  a  Spanish  army  in  Portugal,  refuses  to  acknowledge  thf 
Convoiitica  "f  Cintra.  i.  169.  Invests  fort  La  Lippe  to  prevent  its  execution,  170.  R«> 
si«ts  orders  tk::<!  m,i treaties  as  to  the  dispesition  of  his  troops,  195.  Occupies  a  line  of  forty 
miles  on  the  Tagu.>  with  a  small  force,  384.  Is  defeated  and  his  army  dispersed  by  Mar- 
shal Lefebre,  365.  Is  thrown  in  prison  by  the  Junta,  and  his  command  given  to  Cuesta, 
366.  /  .  •  -» 

Gamonal,  battle  of,  between  Marshal  Soult  and  the  Conde  de  Belvedere,  i.  366.  Exagger- 
ated report  of,  bv  the  latter,  ib.  and  App.  515. 

Oand,  the  Visconde  de,  retreats  with  a  Spanish  force  firom  Seville  to  Ayamonte,  ii.  374 
The  Bishop  of  Algarve  refuses  to  let  him  pass  the  frontier,  ib.    Sails  to  Cadiz,  315. 

Garcia,  General,  commands  the  armr  of  Gallioia,  ii.  333.  Joins  Mahi  at  Villa  Franca, 
%M.    Leaves  him  in  command,  and  joins  Romana,  ib. 

Garri«,  combat  of,  v    136. 

Gaves,  passage  of  the.  by  Wellington,  ▼.  134,  et  seq..  134. 

Gazan,  General,  takes  command  of  the  army  of  the  South,  in  place  of  Soult,  It.  931. 
Takes  position  about  Arevalo,  337.  See  358.  Is  deceived  by  the  movements  of  the  allies, 
265.  Crosses  the  Duero  at  Tordeoillas,  966.  (See  Joseph.)  Enters  the  valley  of  Bastan, 
but  is  driven  out  by  Hill,  289. 

Gebora,  battle  of  the,  between  Marshal  Soult  and  General  Mendizabel,  iii.  33. 

Gerona  attacked  by  the  French  under  Duhesme,  i.  63.  Description  of  the  place,  64.  Th« 
attack  fails,  ib.  Duhesme  withdraws,  65.  The  siege  renewed  with  greater  force,  66. 
I'he  French  retreat,  withHoss  of  artillery  and  stores,  69.  The  heroic  conduct  of  its  de- 
fenders, 71.  Third  siege  of,  ii.  314.  Relative  situations  of  the  contending  parties,  ib. 
Neglected  by  the  Supreme  Junta,  ib.  Assault  on  the  fort  of  Monjuic  repulsed,  315-16. 
A  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  intercepted,  3l7.  Monjuic  abandoned,  318.  A  small 
succor  arrives,  290.  Blake  advances  for  ite  relief.  331.  Pestilence  among  besieged  and 
besiegers,  ib.  A  convoy  of  provisions  thrown  in,  333-3.  '1  he  relief  inefficient,  234. 
An  assault  fails,  3:27.  Sufferings  and  desertion  in  the  town,  230.  It  capitulates,  ib.  Obetnra* 
tions,  ib.    lis  fall  a  reproach  to  the  s^panish  and  English  Cabinets,  232. 

Girard,  General,  is  driven  from  Caceres  by  General  Hill,  iii.  310.  Is  surprised  and  most  of 
his  force  captured  at  Aroyo  de  Molino,  311.     Reflections  on  his  conduct,  313. 

Giron,  General,  commander  of  the  Gallician  army,  (see  Vittoria.)  his  position  in  th« 
Pyrenees,  iv.  347.  Takes  command  of  O'Donneirs  force,  434.  See  436,  440,  et  seq.  His 
troops  are  sent  back  to  Spain  in  consequence  of  their  excesses,  and  O'Donneii  resumes  the 
command,  v.  31. 

6odoj,  Don  Manuel.  Prince  of  the  Peace,  favorite  of  the  Kinf  and  Qnoen,  and  hated  by 
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PrisM  Ferdinand  and  the  people,  i.  9S.  Makee  prapoeaU  to  tbe  French  C:nrt  f»  the 
eenquest  and  division  of  f  crtojEaU  23.  His  house  is  sacked  and  himself  neaz  being  killed 
hj  a  mob.  27.    His  character  misrepresented,  t.  35-i. 

•raham.  General,  takes  command  of  the  British  troops  at  Cadiz,  ii.  309.  Obetaclee  thrown 
in  his  way,  310.  Projecta  a  movement  to  drive  Victor  from  his  lines,  iii.  ^.  Cedes  the 
chief  command  to  General  La  FeBa,  36.  Is  abandoned  bjr  him,  37.  Is  attacked  by  Vio- 
tor  at  Barosa,  and  beau  him  single  handed,  38  Returns  exhausted  and  iMgnaCtd,  40L 
Reflections,  41.  Fights  a  duel  with  Laov.  and  joins  Lord  Wellington,  43.  Commanda 
a  force  at  Llerena,  to  cover  the  siefe  of  Badajos,  35d.  See  306.  96d  Letter  from,  to 
Sir  Henrj  Welleslej,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Bamsa.  Anp.  460.  State 
of  his  troops  previous  to,  471.  His  nccount  of  the  conduct  ot  the  Spaniards  at  Cadis,  4^6. 
See  iv.  31,  et  seq.  Goes  to  England  in  bad  health.  40.  Marohea  to  the  Esia,  in  oommand 
of  Wellington's  left  win^,  26U.  Passes  that  river.  ^1.  Unites  with  the  right  wing  at 
Toro,  962.  Ability  of  his  march,  ib..  ^ee  273.  Marches  to  Gnipuscoa,  tM.  Itrives 
Fov  from  the  province,  2:57.  Invests  San  Sebastian,  2r<8,  333.  His  military  charaet6r. 
334-5.  Presses  the  siege,  335.  Carries  the  convent  by  storm,  336.  Orders  the  assault  of 
the  town,  339.  Cause  of  its  failure.  311.  Is  ordered  to  take  a  position  of  battle  on  the 
Bidaseoa.  365.  Resumes  the  siege,  309.  Carries  the  town  by  storm,  4U6,  et  seq.  Obaer- 
vations.  414.  is  slandered  at  Cadiz,  415.  Goes  to  England,  432.  Is  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Hope,  445. 

Gnnada.  operations  of  General  Sebastiani  in,  ii.  271,  iii.  IS.  Insurrection  in,  suppresMd, 
20     General  Laval's  position  in.  3U6. 

Grant,  Captain  Colquhoun,  extraordinary  adventures  of,  as  a  Scout,  iii.  307,  et  ae^. 

Gravina,  the  Pope's  nuncio  in  Spain,  is  bsnishe*!  by  the  Cortee,  and  takes  refuge  in  Porto* 
gal,  iv.  196.    Intriguee  with  the  Catholics  in  the  British  army,  ib. 

Oreen,  Miyor,  an  English  military  agent,  is  chosen  aa  general  by  a  body  of  Somatenes, 
and  defeated  at  the  d^-file  of  Bruch,  i.  4aa  Stte  iii.  174,  177,  282  ExtracU  relative  t* 
the  conduct  of.  at  Tarragona,  App.  4U5.  DisgraoefuUy  aurrenders  a  atrong  post  near 
Montserrat,  iv  86 

Grijon.  combat  of.  between  General  Franceschi  and  the  Bnglish,  li.  86. 

Grouchy,  General,  said  to  have  shot  a  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  at  Madrid  against  the 
ortiers  of  Mnrat,  i.  30. 

Guadalaxara  is  invested  by  the  Empecinado,  iv.  72.    Surrenders,  73. 

Guerillas.    (See  Partidas.) 

Ouillot,  General,  loses  the  fort  of  Fernando  de  Figueras  by  hia  negligence,  iii.  148.  la  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  but  pardoned  by  .Napoleon,  ItW. 

Oningret,  Captain,  bold  feat  of,  in  swimming  the  Dnero,  and  taking  the  bridge  of  Torde- 
aillaa  by  surprise,  iv.  1:)8.    Succesa  over  the  partida<«  in  the  north  gained  by.  34d. 

Guipuacoa.  insurrection  in.  iv.  239,  et  seq.  (See  Biscay,  Clausel,  &.o.)  The  lorta  of,  abaa- 
doned  by  the  French,  2d7. 

Habbrt,  General,  (aee  Suchet,)  ia  p»1aced  in  command  of  Tortoea,  iii.  141.  Defeata  the 
Valenciana  at  Ampoata,  179.  Ia  driven  from  Alooy  by  Sir  John  Murray,  It.  223.  Defeata 
Del  Pirqne,  316.  Succeeda  Maurioe  Mathieu  aa  governor  of  Barcelona,  v.  98.  Diaamu 
hia  German  aoldiers,  ib  Is  repulsed  in  a  sally  against  Sarsfield,  106.  Evacuates  Baroe- 
lona,  and  the  war  terminatea,  1<I7. 

Hallo wel,  Admiral.    (See  Murr^).) 

Hariape,  General,  notes  by,  App.  i.  464.  (See  Castalla,  first  battle  of.)  Defeats  General 
Mijares,  and  takes  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  3'iO.  His  movements,  a^nst  Elio  and  Del 
Parque,  315.  Defeats  a  part  of  the  allied  army  at  OrdaL  326.  Organizes  the  Basques  of 
the  south  of  France  for  a  partisan  warfare,  v.  59.  (Operates  against  Mina  and  Morillo,60 
See  63-3, 125.    Combat  of^  (Hrris,  126.    RetreaU  to  St.  Palais,  187.    (See  Toulouse.) 

Havelock,  Lieutenant,  gallant  acti<-n  of.  at  the  second  combat  of  Vera.  iv.  444. 

Herrasti,  Don  Andreas,  <Jovernor  of  Cindad  Rodngo,  character  of,  ii.  337.  His  fine  eondnet 
— aurrenders  the  place,  330. 

|[ill,  General  S  r  Rowland,  is  left  hy  Wellesley  in  oommand  of  Abrantes,  ii.  855.  Advaneea 
intii  EUtremadura  to  check  the  movements  of  the  French,  317.  Romana'i*  demands  upvn 
him  for  aid,  319  Prepares  to  follow  Reynier's  motions,  320.  Makes  a  parallel  movement 
to  that  General  across  the  Tagus.  383.  Encamps  at  Sarxedas,  facing  keynier,  384.  Re- 
treats to  the  Alva,  and  unites  with  Wellington,  395.  Returns  to  England  sick,  443. 
Re-assumes  the  command  of  the  second  division,  iii.  104.  Is  placed  in  cammand  ol  the 
Alemtejo,  248.  His  position,  307.  Marches  against  General  Uirs^d,  and  Irires  him  ^m 
Caceres,  310.  Surprises  and  captures  most  of  his  force  at  Aroyo  Molino,  311.  Advatt«MS 
against  Drouet  who  abandons  Merida,  313  Marches  to  Castello  Branco  lo  support  Wel- 
lington, 353.  Takes  poet  to  cover  the  siege  of  Badajos,  'SSS.  See  366.  368.  Is  left  in 
oharge  of  Bad^oa,  3tj3.  Is  ordered  to  surprise  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  414  Diffieultiesof 
the  operation,  ib.  Carries  Fort  Napoleon  by  storm.  417.  Fort  RHgu.  a  is  abandoned,  418. 
Destroys  those  works  and  r<*treata  to  Merida,  deceived  by  a  falae  report  fr«>m  Sir  William 
Erakine,  ib.  See  443.  Take«  a  position  of  battle  againat  Drouet— hia  disinurested  for* 
beainnce.  444.    See  iv.  IS.  43, 100, 103, 104, 109.    Advances  to  'J'^Oedo  and  Anuuuoz,  l2t»-7 
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Notifies  Wellington  of  hit  critical  litnation,  131.  Ii  ordered  to  retreat  to  th(  Ad^a,  138 
His  position— is  menaced  by  the  whole  force  of  the  King,  141.  Blows  up  the  R«tiro,  and 
abandons  Midrid,  N*2.  Reaches  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  unites  with  Wellitgton,  144. 
Takes  quarters  at  Coria  and  Plaoentia,  156.  See  233.  334.  Marches  upon  Albade  Tormes. 
S60.  (;5ee  Wellington  )  Drives  Gazan  from  the  vallej  of  Bastaii.^w.  His  nosition  and 
movements  in  the  Pyrenees.  346,354,361,371.  Is  attacked  by  Soult,  and  his  position 
turned,  376.  Attacks  the  rear-ffuard  of,  at  Dofia  Maria,  381.  Commands  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  448.  (See  Nivelle.  Nive.)  Soult  marches  to  attack,  v.  45.  His  position 
critical,  46.  Battle  of  St.  Pierre,  47.  His  force  at  App.  iv.  515.  Is  victorious,  v.  db.  Ob- 
servations, 55.  (See  Oaves.)  His  movements  during  the  battle  of  Orthes.  144,  et  sen 
Defeats  Clausel,  and  takes  possession  of  the  magazines  of  Aiie,  147.  Observations,  154. 
(See  Toulouse.) 

Udpe,  Sir  John,  is  appointed  English  commandant  of  Lisbon,  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
French,  i.  162.  Sent  against  the  Spanish  General  Galluzzo,  171.  Marches  into  Spain 
in  command  of  Sir  John  Moore's  cavalry  and  artillery  by  a  separate  route.  239.  Is  placed 
in  a  very  critical  situation,  296.  Goes  to  Madrid  and  finds  everything  in  confusion,  297 
Extricates  himself  by  a  skilful  march,  296.  (See  Moore.)  Succeeds  General  Graham 
and  commands  the  left  wing  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Pyrenees,  iv.  448.  His  disfn- 
teiested  conduct,  ib.  (See  Nivelle,  Nive.)  His  position  attacked  by  General  Reille.  v. 
41.  His  conspicuous  bravery — repulses  the  attack,  42.  Is  aeain  attacked  by  surprise, 
44.  Forces  the  passage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  130.  Invests  Bayonne,  134.  1» 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  which  is  the  last  event  of  the  war.  199. 

Hospitals,  military,  the  French  and  English,  in  the  Peninsula,  compared,  iv.  105. 

Hostalrich,  the  castle  of,  blockaded  by  the  Frsnch,  ii.  282.  The  garrison  abandon  it,  and 
break  through  the  besieging  force,  287. 

Ima8,  General,  cowardice  and  treachery  of,  in  the  surrender  of  Badajos,  iii.  43. 

Infantado,  Duke  of,  succeeds  General  La  Pe8a  in  command  of  Castafios'  army,  i.  284. 
Character  of  his  command,  288.  Marches  towards  Madrid  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
366-7.  Meets  a  division  of  his  troops  flyinc  from  the  battle  of  Ucles,  and  retreats,  368.  Is 
displaced  from  his  command,  and  succeeded  by  the  Conde  de  Cartoajal,  369.  His  ap- 
pointment as  viceroy  demanded  by  the  Mexicans,  iii.  205. 

Inglis,  General,  gallant  charge  of,  at  the  second  battle  of  Sauroren,  iv.  377.  Opposes  Clan- 
sel  at  the  combat  of  Vera,  4*23. 

Inquisition,  the.  Lord  Wellington  advises  the  Cortes  to  uphold,  iv.  19.3.  A  decree  is  issued 
for  the  abolition  of,  194.  It  is  resisted  by  the  clergy  and  the  Regency,  ib.  Disorden 
thereupon,  195. 

Istria,  Duke  of.     (See  Besaiires.) 

Italy,  an  invasion  of,  prdected  by  Lord  William  Bentinok,  iii,  436.  Correspondence  of, 
relative  to,  App.  iv.  506. 

Ivantelly,  combat  of,  iv.  386. 

JoMiNi,  General,  criticism  of,  upon  Wellington's  campaign  in  1813.  examined,  iv.  172. 

Joseph  Bonsparte  is  chosen  King  hj  the  authorities  of  Spain,  at  the  desire  of  Napoleon,  i. 
33.  Enters  Madrid,  and  is  nroclaamed  Kinff,  34.  War  is  declared  against  him  by  th« 
Supreme  Junta  at  Seville,  aS.  Abandons  Madrid  upon  the  surrender  of  Dupont's  armr 
in  Andalusia,  and  retires  behind  the  Ebro,  98.  Impolicy  of  that  movement,  ib.,  19o. 
Q,uells  an  insurrection  in  Biscay,  198.  Releases  his  ministers  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, of  which  only  two  avail  themselves,  205.  Is  at  the  head  of  an  overpowering 
force  within  twenty  days  after  his  retreat,  336.  Weakness  of  his  measures,  £f7.  Napo- 
leon criticises  them,  2SK3,  and  recommends  others,  240.  Does  not  adopt  his  brothei^t 
views,  and  defends  his  own,  242.  Observations,  245.  His  plan  overruled  by  the  Em- 
peror, 246.  Strength  and  distribution  of  his  forces  on  the  Ebro,  247.  His  disposi- 
tions against  the  S^^aniards,  254,  et  seq.  Remains  at  Burgos  while  Napoleon  is  at 
Madrid,  285.  Allegiance  sworn  to  him  by  public  bodies  and  heads  of  families  at 
Madrid,  362.  Re-enters  Madrid,  and  is  appointed  the  Emperor's  lieutenant  in  Spain.  363 
Memoir  of,  upon  the  campaign  on  the  Ebro.  App.  483.  Extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence of,  relative  to  the  government  of  Spain,  496.  His  orders  disregarded  by  .Marshal 
Victor,  ii.  43«51.  He  abandons  all  thoughts  of  Portugal,  105.  Disposes  his  forces  for 
the  protection  of  MHdrid,  196.  Makes  new  dispositions,  and  marches  against  Vene gas, 
135.  Returns  to  Madrid,  106.  Discusses  the  plan  of  operations  vith  Soult.  146.  Joins 
Victor  on  the  Guadarama,  148.  Attacks  Cuesta,  and  drives  him  back  tc  the  Alberche. 
149.  Marches  upon  Talavera,  151.  Various  combats.  152.  et  seq.  Holds  a  council  of 
war.  and  determines  upon  a  battle,  157.  Battle  of  Talavera,  158.  Re-crosses  the  Alber- 
che, 163.  Observations.  163.  Goes  to  lUescas  to  watch  Venegas,  165.  Overrules  Soult's 
glan  of  offensive  operations,  175.  Returns  to  Madrid  after  the  defeat  of  Venegas,  179. 
bservations,  191.  Q,uiu  Madrid  to  aid  in  the  rperations  against  Areizaga,  247.  Re- 
turns after  the  battle  of  Ocafia,  352.  Observations,  350.  His  vacillating  movements, 
S63.  Prepares  to  invade  Andalusia,  263.  Assumes  too  prominent  a  part  in  militsry  ar- 
rangements, 287.    Joins  the  army  of  invasion,  968.     Makes  arrangements  to  operate 
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•faiait  Valencia.  271.  Eston  Sflrille  in  triomph,  979.  His  alal  trror  in  not  maiehiag 
to  Cadis  first,  ?7&.  Th«  Andalosiani  excited  to  rerolt  bf  liis  conrse  in  raisinf  oontrifca* 
tioni.  303.  Repairs  to  Mnrcia,  and  from  thence  to  Madrid,  304  fonlt  excites  liis  hatred 
bj  thwarting  his  -wishf-a,  3^  His  character,  344.  Clashing  of  his  policy  with  that  ol 
the  Emperor,  345.  ^ends  an  envoy  to  Paris  lo  remonstrate  with  the  latter,  347.  Curioos 
deception  practiced  npon  him,  348.  General  states  of  the  armies  under,  at  different  pe- 
riods, App-  4b4.  t^tate  of  his  army  of  the  centre,  iii.  16.  Is  harassed  by  the  partidan,  17. 
His  poverty,  etc., — resolves  to  vacate  the  throne,  ib.  His  political  situation  in  IHII,  186. 
Dispntes  with  Napoleon,  187,  et  s;  q.  Renounces  the  crown  and  goes  to  Paris.  19U.  Na- 
poleon enters  into  a  new  arrangement,  and  oblige*  him  to  return,  ib.  Is  again  appoint 
•d  Napoleon's  lieutenant,  and  makes  new  dispositions,  3U3.  His  political  situation,  32^, 
Waste  and  confusion  in  his  army,  393.  Secretly  negotiates  with  the  Spanish  Cortes,  456. 
Papers  relative  t<>  the  political  state  of,  in  1810-11,  App.  5<N).  His  abdication  vindicated 
by  his  minister  Orquijo,  504.  Copy  of,  510.  l«etters  from  Berthier  to,  542.  His  replv,516. 
Letters  from,  to  Napoleon,  on  the  conduct  of  the  French  Generals,  536.  Is  appointed  ocm* 
mander-in-cnief,  iv.  14.  His  authority  and  plans  disregarded  by  the  Generals,  ib. 
The  great  error  of  his  nlan,  21.  His  situation,  29.  Concentrates  the  army  of  th« 
centra  30.  Quits  Madrid,  hears  of  the  defeat  at  Salamanca,  and  makes  a  forced  marck 
to  Espinar,  66.  Proceeds  to  Segovia,  to  await  the  junction  of  Clansel.  67.  Retreats 
on  the  approach  of  Wellington,  ib.  His  aniiy  is  cut  off  from  that  of  Portugal,  68. 
Fails  to  appreciate  Wellington's  combinations.  tf9.  Abandons  Madrid,  with  his  court, 
70.  Retires  to  Voldemoro — miserable  state  of  his  convoy,  71.  Directs  his  zetreat  to 
Valencia,  instead  of  Andalusia,  ib.  His  complaints  of  the  Generals  to  Napole«in« 
and  reply  of  the  latter,  74.  Observations  on  his  conduct.  78.  81-2.  Unites  with  Such* 
•t,  06.  Is  unduly  anxious  lo  recover  Madrid,  07-8.  Reiterates  the  order  to  Soult  xm 
abandon  Andalusia,  96.  Intercepts  a  letter  from,  expressing  suspicions  of  his  in- 
tegrity, 99.  Copy  of,  A|*p  482.  Is  joined  by  Soult,  103.  His  pecuniary  distress,  124. 
Reluctantly  gives  Soult  the  command,  after  the  refusal  of  Jourdan  and  Suchet,  130.  Oi^ 
ders  Sonham  not  to  risk  a  battle  at  Burg<«  131.  Advances  with  his  whole  force  to  th« 
Tagus.  against  Hill.  140.  Re-establishes  his  court  and  garrison  at  Madrid,  and  rejoins 
Soult  on  the  Tormes,  143.  Re-organizf  s  the  army,  147.  Desires  to  give  battle  but  yields 
to  Soutt's  opposition,  147-8.  (See  Soult.)  Places  his  armies  in  winter  quarters,  150. 
Observations,  176.  His  secret  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  others,  106-7. 
His  position  weak.  209.  Instructions  of  Napoleon  to.  2i2.  Fails  to  comprehend  their 
•pirit,  ib.  Is  displeased  with  his  Generals— complains  of  Soult,  213.  Errors  of  his  policy, 
214-15.  His  plan  of  civil  administration,  ilo.  His  extreme  penury.  217  Receives 
Nap*)leon's  dispatches,  and  reluctantly  prepares  to  act  upon  them.  2:M.  Miscoi  ceives 
the  plans  of,  235.  His  indecision— goes  to  Valladolid,  and  concentrates  his  srmi^s, 
236-7.  His  subeidy  from  France  is  reduced,  238.  His  movements  condemned  by  Nv 
poleon,  239.  249.  State  of  bis  forces  with  reference  to  the  coming  campaign,  251-2. 
Neglects  nearly  all  of  Napoleon's  directions,  256.  His  want  of  rkill.  258.  Might  have 
pnvented  Wellington's  advance  to  the  Duero,263.  Works  in  the  dark,  2tM.  His  arrange- 
ments for  opposing  Wellington,  266.  His  infatuation,  267.  Retreau  to  Burgos,  ib. 
Orders  a  concentration  there  from  all  parts,  208.  Resolves  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro,  ib. 
Blows  up  the  castle  of  Burgos,  269.  Results  of  his  errors,  270.  His  communication  with 
the  sea  cut  off.  271.  Makes  new  dispositions,  272.  Concentrates  in  the  ba«in  of  Vittoria, 
374.  Confused  state  of  affairs  there,  276.  Sends  convoys  to  France,  and  takes  up  a  new 
line  of  battle  ib.  Estimate  of  his  numbers.  277.  Defects  of  his  position,  278.  Battle 
of  Vittoria,  279.  Retreatn  by  Salvatierr.t,  2^.  Loses  ever^rthing  but  the  clothes  on  the 
soldiers*  backs,  285.  Reaches  Pampeluna,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  266.  Is  pursued,  and 
retreats  up  the  valley  of  Roncevalles.  ib.  His  reign  finished,  289.  Observations,  ib.  Is 
superseded  by  Soult.  and  goes  to  Paris.  343.  Letters  from  the  Minister  of  War  to,  rela- 
tive to  his  proceedings  in  1812,  App  484,  492,  et  seq. 

fvnrdan,  Marshal,  letter  from,  to  the  author,  relative  to  Sonlt's  passage  of  the  Tcrmesand 
the  retreat  of  Wellington,  App.  iv.  401.    (See  Joseph,  Talftven,  Salamanca  ) 

Ittnot,  General,  marches  an  army  through  Spain  for  the  invssion  of  Portugal,  i.  S5.  His 
dHring  march  into  that  country,  104.  tenters  Lisbon  with  but  two  thocsacd  follow- 
ers, and  the  royal  family  sails  for  the  Brazils,  105.  His  measures  for  securing  the  coun- 
try, 107.  Assumes  the  chief  authority.  108.  Created  Duke  of  Abrantes  ib.  Raises  a 
forced  loan,  ib.  Organization  of  his  military  system,  100.  His  arrangements  interfere 
with  Napoleon's  views.  1 10.  His  character  not  adapted  to  his  position,  1 1 1.  (See  contro< 
Yersial  Pieces.)  Opposition  to  his  government  excited,  113.  Defection  of  his  Spanish 
auxiliaries  at  Oporto,  and  insurrection  there,  113.  Disarms  the  Spanish  troops  at  Lis- 
bon, 114.  The  insurrection  becomes  general,  ib.  His  plan  of  uperations,  116  (Concen- 
trates his  army  and  operates  against  the  Alemtejo,  118.  Observations,  119.  His  critical 
position  on  the  defeat  of  Dupont  and  the  landing  of  an  English  force  in  Portugal,  137. 
His  arrangements,  138.  Quits  Lisbon  to  take  command  of  the  army.  141.  His  fores 
weakened  by  an  injudicious  distribu.ioa.  ib.  Defented  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley  at  the  battle 
of  Vimiero.  149.  Retires  un pursued  to  Torre.<t  \edr  s,  Io3.  Enters  into  a  convention 
with  the  English  tor  the  sraenation  of  Portugal,  155,  et  seq.    Embarks  with  all  his 
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fbroes,  163.  Obterrationi  on  his  condnot,  180,  185.  Takes  eommand  of  the  third  oorps 
in  place  of  Marshal  ftioncey  at  the  siege  of  Zaragoza,  377.  Returns  to  France,  AiA. 
TaKes  command  of  the  eishth  corps,  ii.  33:t.  Investo  Astorga,  3^.  The  place  surren- 
ders, 3*26  Joins  Nej  in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  328.  Occupies  the  country  b9> 
tween  the  Tormes  and  the  Agueda,  382.  Joins  the  invading  army,  39:i.  (See  Massena.) 
Is  diiiabled  by  a  wound,  445. 
Junta,  Central,  or  Supreme,  assembles  at  Aranjuez,  i.  '21U.  Its  members  mostlr  mere  took 
of  the  local  Juntas,  ^11.  '1  he  proceedings  of.  disappoint  expectations,  212.  Resolve  upon 
a  pompons  entrance  into  Madrid,  313.  Project  a  board  of  general  officers  instead  of  a 
generalissimo,  but  defer  the  plan,  214.  Incredible  folly  and  weakness  of  the  jproceedin^ 
of,  227.  Gross  incouMstency  of,  in  regard  to  the  forces  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  DskVid 
Baird,  23(.',  2.'iO.  Flee  from  Aranjuez  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  Madrid,  280.  Retire 
to  c^eville,  30(i  Military  dispositions  of,  ib  jLeave  the  Spanish  fleets  and  stores  to  rot, 
in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  426,  ii.  125.  Double  dealing  of,  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  i'adiz  by  the  British,  i.  442.  Sketch  of  the  proceedings  o(^  ii.  122.  Draw  up  a  liberal 
manifesto,  which  is  suppressed  at  the  instance  of  the  lilnglish  ministers.  123.  Tyrannical 
edict  of,  124.  Inhuman  treatment  of  the  French  prisoners  by,  ib.  Its  system  of  false 
reports,  12(i.  Romana's  description  of  the  conduct  of,  ib.  Bad  faith  of,  towards  Welles- 
ley  in  recard  to  subsistence,  on  his  advance  into  Spain,  138.  Secretly  order  Venegan 
not  to  fulfil  his  part  in  the  plan  of  operations,  143.  Continued  ill-treatmentof  the  British 
army  by,  179.  Offer  Wellesley  the  rank  of  Captain-General,  182.  Consternation  on  hit 
retirement  into  Portugal,  ib.    False  promises,  IKI.    Calnminate  Sir  A.  We  lies!  ey,  184. 


Struggle  to  maintain  their  power,  im.  Plot  against,  at  Seville,  defeated  by  Lord  Wei- 
lesley.  233.  Propose  a  new  form  of  government,  234.  The  project  foiled  by  Romana, 
235.     Announce  the  convocation  of  the  National  Cortes,  230.     Assemble  a  large  army 


under  Kguia,  ib.  Set  on  foot  a  vast  operation  against  Madrid,  841.  Deceive  all  parties, 
244.  Treat  Sir  A.  Wellesley's  counsel  with  contempt,  254.  Observations,  257.  Proceed- 
ings of,  after  the  battle  of  Ocafia,  263.  Want  of  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  Andalusia, 
267.  Prepare  to  fly,  on  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  269.  Foolish  deceit  of,  ib.  la 
dissolved,  270.  Its  members  appoint  a  Regency  to  succeed  them,  273. 
Justificatory  Pieces.— Errors  of  M.  Thiers'  *'  Consulate  and  Empire,"  i.  459.  Reply  of,  461. 
Rejoinder,  462  Notes  by  General  Uarispe.  4(i4.  Battle  of  Talavera— letter  from  Major- 
General  F.  Ponsonby,  ii.  449.  Note  by  Napoleon  upon  the  situation  of  Spain  in  1808,  ib. 
(See  Controversial  Pieces.) 

Kbllkrmann,  General,  negotiates  for  the  capitulation  of  the  French  in  Portugal,  i.  155,  et 
seq.  Co-opeTates  with  Marshal  Ney  in  the  Asturias,  ii.  103.  Is  ordered  to  advance  to 
Toro  and  take  command  of  the  sixth  corps,  241 .  Defeats  the  Duke  del  Parque  at  Alba  de 
Tormes,  253.    Enters  Salamanca,  ib.    (See  Junot,  ^c.) 

Krmpt,  General,  his  heroic  assault  of  the  fort  of  Picurina,  at  Badajos,  iii.  363.  Is  wounded 
in  the  assault  of  the  town,  371.  (See  Vittoria,  Vera,  et  seq.)  Is  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nivelle,  v.  18.  Saves  Alten's  position  after  the  passage  of  the  Nive  by  his  vigi- 
lance. 37,  39 

Kennedy,  Commissary-General,  disastrous  operation  of^  in  bringing  up  stores  and  wound- 
ed, during  the  retreat  from  Hurgos,  iv.  137. 

Krazinski,  General,  his  gallant  charge  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  cavalry  at  the  pass  of  th« 
Somosierra,  i.  279. 

Labordb.  General,  commands  the  French  at  the  combat  of  Rori^a,  i.  143.    (See  Junot.) 

Lacoste,  General,  directs  the  second  siege  of  Zaragoza,  as  engineer,  i.  376.  is  killed  simnl- 
taneuusly  with  the  Spanish  engineer,  381. 

Lacy,  General,  leads  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  the  Ronda,  ii.  312.  Lands  at  Moguer 
and  drives  the  Duke  of  Aremberg  towards  Seville.  386.  Insults  General  Graham,  and 
fights  a  duel  with  him,  iii.  42.  Takes  command  of  the  army  of  Catalonia  on  the  tall  of 
Tarragona,  and  retires  to  the  hills,  175.  Raises  fresh  levies,  and  invades  the  French 
Cerdafii,  \76.  His  successful  operations  afterthe  withdrawal  of  Snchet,  281,  et  seq.  Hit 
activity  diminishes— disarms  the  people,  292.  Encourages  assassination.  293.  Menace* 
Tarragona,  and  General  Musnier  marches  against  him,  300.  Takes  a  French  detachment 
prisoners,  and  abandons  the  project,  301.  The  people  hate  him,  and  favor  Eroles.  whom 
he  deprives  of  his  division,  429.  Attacks  Mattaro,  but  abandons  the  siege  in  a  dfisrepu- 
table  manner,  430.  His  bad  conduct,  432.  Is  made  Captain-General — his  proceedings,  iv. 
85.  His  odious  scheme  against  Lerida,  ib.  Is  too  cowardly  to  take  advantage  of  its  execu- 
tion, 86.  His  dissensions  with  the  other  leaders,  163-4.  His  ill-judged  movements,  165. 
Is  deprived  of  the  command.  166.  Assembles  a  reserve  at  San  Roque,  194.  Succeeds 
Castafios  as  Captain-General  of  Gallicia.  472. 

La  Lippe.  Fort,  is  invested  by  General  Gallnzzo,  in  violation  of  the  conrention  of  Cintra* 
i.  170.     Is  evacuated  by  the  French,  171. 

Lallemand.  General,  defeats  general  Slade  in  a  cavalry  combat  in  Estremadnra,  iii.  444 
!s  defeated  by  General  Long,  iv.  6S. 

Lameth,  Colonel,  assassination  of,  by  the  Portuguese,  ii.  56. 
VOL.   V. — Bl  21 
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L»  r«la,  OeMnl.  reoeiT«  eonunaBi  of  0«»«ral  Caatofos*  annj,  i.  f^.    U  fbrwd  to  n^gn 

totb«  Duke  of  iafanudo,  'ioi.  la  appointed  Captaia-Oeneral  of  Aadalasia,  aad  eom- 
lundttr  ta  the  Isla  de  Laoa,  iii.  t23.  'J  akea  comxnaad  of  an  expedition  agaiast  Manhal 
Victor,  36.  latalts  aad  abandoas  General  Graham,  37.  Looka  idly  on  at  the  battl«  of 
Baroca,  39.  Claims  the  victory  for  aimself,  4*i.  la  acquitted  of  miacondnet  at  Baroaa, 
'Jsta.    Letter  irom  General  Graham  relatiTo  to  hie  condact,  App.  460. 

Lapieee.  General,  operation!  of,  ii.  52.  Jmns  Marahal  Victor  at  Menda,  eontrary  to 
the  King's  ordeis,  ib.  Obeenrations  on  his  operatimu.  66k  iStorms  the  bridfe  of  Alena« 
tara,  106.    Is  kilted  at  the  battle  of  Talavera,  10*4.        ^ 

Larrey,  Baron,  efficiency  of  the  hospital '-  ambnlanee**  system  organized  by,  it.  lOS. 

Latnes.  (or  Lannes,)  Marshal,  Dnke  of  Montebello,  is  ordered  to  fall  upon  Castaioa,  i.  270. 
Defeau  and  disperses  his  army  at  ladela,  374.  Ordered  to  pnrsae  Palafoz  and  summon 
Zaracoza,  277.  Takes  command  of  the  siege  of  Zaraeoxa  aiter  a  long  sickness.  379.  R»- 
ceires  proposals  for  the  sarrender  of  the  pla^e,  386.  Takes  possession  of  it,  3s8.  Retama 
to  France,  418. 

Latonr  Maabonrg,  General,  is  discomfited  at  the  eombat  of  Campo  Mayor,  iii.  71.  Sne- 
ceetis  Mortier  in  command.  74  ProTisions  Badsjos,  tb.  Takes  command  of  Soult's  hoary 
esTalry,  and  u  succeeded  by  General  Girard.  92.    Combat  at  Usagre,  103. 

Lurdizabal.  a  deposed  member  of  the  Spanish  Regency,  issues  a  manifesto  against  thn 
Cortes,  iii.  327. 

LaTal,  General,  succeeds  Sebastiani  in  command  of  the  fourth  eorpe,  iii.  840.  His  position 
in  Granada,  3U0.  Marches  sgainst  Tarifn.  314-16.  Invests  the  place,  317.  Is  repulsed 
with  great  loss  in  an  assault.  31V.  Raites  the  siege  and  retreats,  320.  Is  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Madrid  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  King,  iv  237.  Is  deceived  by  false  rumors,  ib. 
Chases  the  jpartidaa  Irom  around  the  capital.  238.  Complains  of  the  ^^panish  authorities 
there,  ib.    Quits  Madrid  to  aid  in  the  operations  against  Wellington,  So6. 

Lazan.  Marquis  uf,  makes  a  diver«ion  in  aid  of  the  defence  of  Zaragoza.  i.  379.  Leads  a 
force  to  Lerida,  395.  Marches  to  Gerona,  399.  t^ee  401.  4U3,  408,  409  Imprisoned  by  the 
Central  Junta,  ii  263.  Is  released  on  iu  dissolution,  270.  Leads  a  force  into  AlcaJSitz, 
but  is  driven  out  by  the  French.  208. 

Lechi,  General,  is  left  in  command  of  Barcelona,  66.  Is  hemmed  in  by  the  Spaniards  and 
by  British  vessels,  07.    (Hee  Catalonia.) 

l^cor,  General,  see  iii.  350.  OppoKCS  the  French  with  skill  aad  courace  at  Castello 
Branco,  385.    Fine  conduct  of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre,  v.  49.     fs  wounded,  51. 

Lefebre  Desnouettes,  General,  marches  against  Arason,  i.  .54.  Commences  the  siege  of 
Zaragoza,  55.  Is  replaced  by  General  Verdier,  57.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
during  Moore's  retreat,  3H. 

liefebre,  Marshal.  Duke  of  Dantzio,  commands  the  fourth  eorps  d*arm^.  i.  357.  Defeata 
Blake  at  the  battle  of  Zornosa.  259.  Defeats  Galluzzo  at  Almaraz,  and  disperses  bis  army, 
365.     Is  recalled  t<i  France,  and  succeeded  by  Bebastiani,  300. 

Leite,  Portuguese  General,  insulted  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  170.  Correspondence  in  regard  to, 
App.  499. 

Leon,  the  municipality  of,  submits  to  Marshal  Bessi^res,  i.  183. 

l.eopold,  Prince  of  Sicily,  intrienes  for  the  regency  of  Spain,  i.  196.  Correspondence  in 
regard  to,  App.  488. 

Lerida,  its  position  and  defences,  ii.  2^-90.  Relieving  army  under  O'DonneU  Hefeatfd, 
292.  Siege  of,  293.  The  town  carried  by  assault,  295.  The  citadel  surrenders.  896.  Re- 
flections on  the  siege  and  defence,  297.  The  magazine  of,  blown  up  with  great  destruc- 
tion by  the  secret  agents  uf  Lacy,  iv.  m6.  The  gamson  of,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  th« 
Spaniards,  v.  102,  et  seq. 

Light,  Captain  William,  daring  action  of,  in  examining  the  )io«iition  of  the  enemy,  v.  176. 

Lilli,  (leneral,  governor  of  Tortosa,  feebleness  of  his  character,  iii.  134.  His  cowardly 
surrender,  139. 

Lines,  defensive,  inutility  of,  against  disciplined  troops,  v.  96. 

Lisbon  entered  by  General  Junot,  i.  105.  Its  condition,  and  Junot's  eovemment  of  it,  108. 
Blockaded  by  the  English,  125.  A  projected  attack  by  them  abandoned,  ib.  Evacuated 
by  the  French  under  the  convention  of  Cintra,  168.  Its  natural  defences,  178.  Its  unde- 
fended condition  at  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Cradock,  430.  The  people  armed  with  pikes, 
43:1.  Absurd  regulation  of  the  Regency  as  to  its  military  organization,  434.  Excesses 
of  the  populace  on  the  antioijpated  embarkation  of  the  English,  448.  State  of  parties  in, 
on  Massena's  invasion,  ii.  424.    (See  Portugal,  ice.) 

Liverpool,  Lord.    (See  Ministers.) 

Llovd,  Captain,  saves  several  thousand  troops  from  destruction  by  fire  by  a  remarkable  feat 
ot  courag«t  and  coolness,  i.  317.  His  death  at  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  and  tribute  to  his 
merits,  v.  29. 

Loison,  General,  holds  a  command  in  Portugal  under  Junot,  109.  His  movements,  114, 
110,  138,  etseq.  (See  Junot.)  Join^  Soult  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  iii.  12.  (Sea 
SouU  )  Is  ordered  to  hold  Amarante,  to  aid  Soult's  retreat,  83.  Retreats  before  Marshal 
Beresford,  91.  Placed  in  command  of  the  advanced  guard  of  Soult's  retreating  army,  93. 
Is  repulsed  from  Astoiga,  323.    Joins  the  sixth  corps,  under  Ney,  325.    Attacks  the  Eng- 
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ueti  at  Fuentes  Onoro,  80.  Is  repalsed.  81.  Receives  command  of  tlie  tizth  ourps  is  plac* 
of  Ney,  iii.  61. 

Lowe,  eiir  Hudson,  how  he  first  became  kno-wn  to  history,  i.  303. 

Lugo,  a  cortes  held  at,  to  concert  a  plan  for  a  general  government,  i.  207.  Combat  at.  be- 
tween &$ir  John  Moore  and  Marshal  Soult,  327. 

•Iacdonald,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Tarentum  is  appointed  to  supersede  Augerean  in  command 
of  the  seventh  corps,  ii.  ^!d7.  tlitiiculti^■s  of  his  situation,  iii.  iJ7.  Keforms  the  disci* 
pline  of  his  troops,  1:21.  His  injudicious  formality,  122  Opens  a  communication  with 
&»uchet,  ib.  Maxes  an  arrangement  to  aid  him  in  the  siege  of  n'oriosaf  124.  Is  compell 
ed  to  renew  the  sererities  of  his  predecessors,  ib.  Marches  against  Camoo  Verde,  126. 
Is  repulsed  by  him  at  Cardofia,  127.  Inefficiency  of  his  operations,  ib.  Joins  the  third 
corps,  129.  Moves  to  Keus,  on  the  fall  of  Tortosa,  140.  C$uffers  a^pmish  corps  to  in« 
suit  him  with  impunity,  ib.  Retires  to  Lerida,  141.  Napoleon  reduces  his  corps  an^ 
confines  his  operations  to  upper  Catalonia,  143.  Goes  to  Barcelona  with  an  escort — eoti 
his  wav  through  the  ^Spaniards  with  great  loss,  147.  His  concern  for  the  loss  of  Figueraa, 
161.  lakes  command  of  the  blockade  of,  15'2-  It  surrenders,  179.  Shoots  the  persons  who 
betrayed  the  place,  JW).    Observations,  ib.    Is  succeeded  by  General  Decaen,  42». 

Mackenzie,  .Vlajor-General,  sent  to  Cadiz  by  Sir  John  Cradock,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
i.  44'i.  Negotiations  for  the  occupation  of  that  place,  443.  Is  recalled  to  Lisbon  after 
their  failure,  445.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Talavera.  ii.  162.  Narrative  of  his  proceed- 
ings at  Cadiz,  App.  461.     Letters  of  i^ir  John  Kioore  to,  494. 

Mackey,  .Mr.,  remarkable  adventure  of,  in  a  skirmish  at  Salamanca,  iv.  31. 

McLeod.  Major,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  ttie  combat  of  the  Coa,  ii.  379.  Heroic  death  of,  at 
the  storming  ol  Badajos,  iii.  373  4. 

Madrid,  riots  at,  on  occasion  of  the  attempted  flight  of  the  King.  i.  27.  Entered  by  Murat 
at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  ib.  Tumult  against  the  French— several  hundred  of 
them  killed,  30.  Encircled  by  French  armie  ,  33.  'i  he  four  roads  leading  from  France 
to,  4.*^.  Abaniioned  by  King  Joseph  after  the  battle  of  Baylen,  96.  Council  of  Spanish 
generals  held  at,  199.  Napoleon  arrives  before  it,  and  summons  it  to  surrender,-2^].  In- 
capable of  defence,  ib.  It  capitulates,  after  a  short  resistance,  2s3.  The  principal  in- 
habitants present  him  an  address  desiring  Joseph's  return,  285,  IVii.  Rash  plan  of  opera- 
tion-) againsi,  by  the  i^upreme  Junta,  ii.  241.  Is  abandoned  by  Joseph  and  his  court,  iv. 
70.  Enthusiastic  reception  of  Wellington  in.  72.  The  P'rench  garrison  of,  capitulates, 
ib.  Undue  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of,  by  Joseph.  97-8.  Suffering  from 
famine  in,  1 10.  Patient  endurance  of  the  people,  ib.  Is  evacuated  by  the  English,  142. 
Character  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ib.  Is  r<-occupied  by  Joseph,  144.  The  court  and  gar- 
rison are  driven  from,  by  the  partidas,  159.  is  re-taken  by  the  King,  160.  Again  evacu- 
ated, i1)6.    Th')  Spanish  government  established  at, 47 1. 

Mahi,  General,  left  in  command  of  Komana's  army  to  observe  Ney,  ii.  102.  Retreats  to 
the  valley  of  the  Syl,  1U3.  Invents  Lugo,  but  retires  on  the  approach  ol  Soult.  104.  la 
rejoined  by  Romana,  ib.  Organizes  a  second  army  Ht  Lugo, '^.  Is  joined  by  Garcia 
at  Villa  Franca.  324.  Receives  the  command  in  Gallicia,  ib.  His  rear  is  defeated  at 
itembibre,  and  he  falls  back  to  Lugo.  :326.  Menaces  Astorga,  but  is  driven  back  to  the 
mountains,  >382.  His  operations  against  General  Bonnet,  &c.,  iii.  13,  et  seq.  See  113. 
Acts  under  BJake  in  Valencia.  277,  et  seq.  Takes  shelter  in  Alicant,  299.  Wellington 
attributes  the  fall  of  Valenc  a  in  p:<rt  to  his  cowardice  and  treachery,  304. 

Mai > land.  General,  (see  BentinckJ  arrives  off  Palamos  with  an  expedition  from  Sicily,  but 
soon  leaves  for  Alicant,  iv.  b7.  Causes  of  that  movement,  ib.  et  seq.  Is  cramped  by  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  him  by  Joseph  O'Donnell  in  regard  to  supplies,  95.  Fortifies  a 
camp  at  Alicant,  90.  Desires  to  return  to  Sicily,  but  is  prevented  by  Wellington,  103. 
Is  reinforced,  109.     Resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  General  William  Clinton,  161. 

Malaga  is  taken  by  General  Sebastiani,  ii.  273.  An  expedition  for  the  recovery  of,  thwarted 
by  the  misconduct  of  I  ord  Blayney,  iii.  19. 

Manso,  General.     (See  Catalonia.) 

Marchand,  General,  receives  command  of  the  sixth  corps  firom  Marshal  Ney,  ii.  176.  Loses 
the  battle  of  Tamames  with  the  Duke  del  Parque,  240. 

Maria,  battle  of.  between  Blake  and  Suchet.  ii.  115. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Hagusa,  supersedes  Massena  in  command  of  tne  army  of 
Portugal,  iii.  86.  Reorgatdzes  the  army,  and  marches  to  the  support  of  Sonlt.  232-3.  (Se« 
Soult.)  Retires  from  badajos,  244.  Takes  a  central  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagna, 
245.  Fortifies  his  communications,  246.  Marches  to  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  2S6. 
Combat  of  Elbodon,  259.  Fails  to  perceive  hi.<  advantages,  261.  Combat  of  Aldea  d* 
Ponte— retires,  262.  Observations  on  his  movements,  267.  See  333,  334,  342.  His  ne- 
glect of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  the  cause  of  its  fall,  351,  390.  Concentrates  his  army  at  Salaman- 
ca, 352.  Returns  to  Valladolid— his  errors.  353.  Scatters  his  troops  for  subsistence,  354. 
.See  358.  Makes  a  movemenJt  against  Ciudad,  383.  Hit  troops  ravage  fieira,  385.  At 
tempts  to  surpris*  General  Trant—  is  curiously  thwarted,  ib.  His  ill-directed  efforts,  386 
His  situation  perilous — returns  to  Leon,  387.  General  observations  on  his  campaign, 388. 
Desirous  of  being  recalled,  393.    State  of  his  army,  411.    His  fortifications  at  the  bridge 
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^  Almans,  tarprisecl  and  destroyed  by  General  Hill,  413,  et  wq.  Hit  arrangements  ia 
Castile,  422.  Operations  projected  for,  by  Napoleon,  Sept ,  1811,  App.  52U  lntercepi«d 
letters  relative  to  his  operations,  527.  Official  correspondence  of.  with  Berthie--,  529. 
English  papers  relative  to  hie  operations  in  conjunction  vr^ith  Soult.  548.  French  do., 
549.  His  force  and  position  in  May,  1812,  ir.  14.  DtMents  fiom  the  orders  of  the  King, 
15.  His  plan  of  defence  against  the  advance  of  Wellington,  'H.  His  military  charac- 
ter, 25.  His  measares  tor  restoring  the  discipline  of  his  army,  23-4.  Advances  to  the 
succor  of  the  forts  of  Salamanca,  3<t.  Skirmishes  with  the  allies,  31,  et  seq.  RetreaU 
to  the  Duero,  and  takes  a  strong  poeition,  3.>-6.  See  39.  Is  joined  by  Bonnet,  40.  See 
42.  Superior  organization  of  his  army,  43.  K^crossea  the  Duero,  44.  Makes  a  forced 
march  to  the  Guarena,  46.  Takes  a  position  on  ooth  banks,  after  a  sharp  combat,  48. 
Reflections  on  his  movements,  ib.  Turns  Wellington's  flank — his  skilful  march,  50. 
Advantage  of  his  iKMition,  51.  His  movements  preparatory  for  battle,  52,  et  8"q.  Sepa- 
rates the  wings  of  hisarmv  in  face  of  the  allies,  bringing  on  the  battle  of  S-ilamanca, 
55-6.    Is  severely  woundedf,  57.    The  command   devolves  on  Geneial  Clausel,  58.     Na- 

?oleon  hears  of  his  defeat— the  generous  conduct  of  73.  Obst^rvations  on  his  campaign, 
5.  Copy  of  despatch  from  the  Emperor  relative  to,  App.  480.  Letter  from  Napoleon, 
489.    State  of  his  army,  June  12,  1812,  501.    Total  loss  or,  502. 

Martinez,  General,  aids  in  the  surprise  of  the  fort  of  Figueras,  and  becomes  governor  of  it, 
iii.  149.  Is  reduced  to  great  straits,  151.  Makes  an  effort  to  escape,  but  is  forced  to  sur- 
render, 179. 

MascarheSos,  unjust  execution  of,  by  the  Portuguese  Regency,  iii.  231. 

Biassena,  Marshal,  Prince  of  Esling.  arrives  in  Spain,  charged  with  the  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal, ii.  327.  Assumes  command  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  320.  The  governor  sur- 
renders. 330.  'i'ake.s  Almeida,  :)87-S.  Indecision  of  his  movements,  3^.  Is  directed  by 
Napoleon  to  advance,  390.  Description  of  his  theatre  of  operations,  ib.  Extent  of  hia 
command,  and  amount  of  his  force,  392.  Is  deceived  by  Portuguese  otiicers  in  his  camp, 
399.  Concentrates  his  army,  ib.  Marches  on  Viieu,  394.  Baffled  in  his  project  of  sur- 
prising Coimbra,  396.  His  indolence,  4U2.  Battle  of  Busaco  with  Wellington,  403. 
Enters  Coimbra,  which  is  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants.  407.  Permits  great  disorders  in 
his  army,  409.  Observations,  ib  Leaves  his  hospitals  with  a  small  guard  at  Coimbra. 
and  resumes  his  march,  413.  is  delayed  by  a  cavalry  skirmish  at  Leiria,  ib.  (See  Coim- 
bra.) Reaches  and  examines  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  421  Takes  a  permanent  posi- 
tion in  front  of  them,  422.  Seizes  the  islands  in  the  Tagus,  430.  Retires  to  Santarem, 
followed  by  the  English,  4.33.  et  se(^.  His  position  conrasted  with  that  of  Wellington, 
438.  important  effect  of^  4.39.  Is  joined  by  the  ninth  corps,  444.  Forms  a  secret  com- 
munication with  Miibon.  446.  Ob^^ervations.  ib.  Marshal  Soult  is  ordered  to  the  aid  of, 
iii.  26.  All  communication  between  them  cut  off,  27.  His  situation  becoming  very 
perilous,  44.  Resolves  to  retreat,  45.  Makes  an  able  movement  upon  the  Mondego,  46, 
et  seq.  Halts  at  Condeixa,  51.  Is  foiled  by  Trant  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Coimbra,  52. 
Burns  Condeixa,  and  resumes  the  retreat,  53.  Retires  behind  the  Alva,  56.  His  harsh 
and  ruthless  spirit,  ib  FaUe  charges  against,  57.  Recommences  the  retreat,  and  reaches 
Celerico,  -W,  60.  Factions  in  his  army,  60  Is  thwarted  by  Ney  In  a  projected  march  to 
Coria,  61.  Is  driven  from  his  position  at  Guarda,  H2.  Retreats  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  66. 
Estimate  of  his  loss,  67.  Falls  back  to  :^alamanca.  6S  Is  neglected  by  Bessi^res.  7>S. 
Advances  towards  Portugal,  79.  Arrives  in  front  of  the  allied  army,  81.  Battle  of 
FuentesOnoro,  82.  Is  recalled  to  France,  and  the  command  given  to  Marmont,  86.  I'he 
dissensions  in  his  army,  ib  ^States  of  his  army  in  iblO-ll,  App.  iii.  4d3.  Extracts  from 
correspondence  relative  to  his  operations,  514.  et  seq.  Is  appointed  to  command  all  the 
northern  provinces,  but  decline^i  in  favorof  Souham,  iv.  12-t. 

Matagorda,  the  fort  of,  at  Cadiz,  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  ii.  309.  Its  heroic  de- 
fence and  fall,  311. 

Mathieu,  .Maurice,  is  appointed  governor  of  Barcelona,  iii.  122.  Defeats  Campo  Verde  in  an 
attempt  to  surprise  the  place.  14.3.  Seizes  Mattaro,  300.  Defeats  Eroles  at  Altafuila,  301. 
(Voperates  with  Suchet  for  the  relief  of  Tarragona,  ir.  301,  et  seq.  Is  succeeded  by 
General  Habert.  v.  98. 

Maucune,  General.    (See  Salamanca.  Yittoria,  Foy.) 

Maya,  combat  of,  between  Drouet  and  Stewart,  iv.  361.  Remarks  on,  363.  Extract  from  a 
memoir  by  Captain  Norton  on,  App-  51*2-. 

Medellin,  battle  of,  Cuesta  totally  deieated  at,  by  Marshal  Victor,  ii.  48. 

Melville,  Lord,  chief  of  the  British  admiralty,  his  mismanagement  of  the  naval  co-opera^- 
tion  with  Wellington,  iv.  397. 

Mendizabel,  General,  see  ii.  14,  383,  421,  iii.  21,  28.  Opposes  the  French  at  the  siege  of 
Olivenza,  iii.  29.  Commands  in  Estreraadura,  30.  Marches  to  the  relief  of  Badajos,  3L 
9ee  App.  479.  Rejects  Wellington's  counsel,  and  is  shamefully  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
the  GeborH,  33-4.    His  bad  conduct,  77.    See  2T3-4.    (See  Partidas,  Biscay,  San  Sebastian.) 

Merino,  the  curate,  ferocious  conduct  of,  in  the  murder  of  prisoners,  iii.  423. 

Merlin,  General,  suppresses  an  insurrection  in  Biscay,  i.  198. 

Mermet,  General,  commanding  the  second  corps  d'arm^e,  his  movements  in  Estremadnra, 
'i.  316.    The  command  taken  by  General  Reynier,  317 
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llff«<liiinenza,  description  of,  ii.  300.    Besieged  and  taken  by  General  Snohet,  ib. 

Mijarea,  General,  is  defeated  with  ffreat  loss  by  Harispe  at  Yecla,  ir.  226. 

Miians,  Colonel,  takes  command  of  a  body  of  armed  peasants,  i.  65.  (See  Catalonia.)  Ex- 
tracts  relative  to  the  conduct  of,  App.  iii.  497. 

Mina,  the  student,  guerilla  a  chief.     (See  Partidas.) 

Mina,  Espoz  y.  (See  Partidas,  Biscay,  Pyrenees,  et  seq.)  His  troops  disarmed  for  their  ex* 
cesses  in  the  south  of  France,  v.  31.  Js  beaten  by  the  national  guards  while  plundering, 
3.3.  Renews  his  excesses,  and  excites  the  population  to  arms,  ^.  Is  chased  by  Uarispej 
60.    Invests  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  125. 

Ministers,  English,  their  extravagant  subsidies  to  the  Spaniards,  and  crude -projects,  i.  10^ 
Send  a  great  number  of  ill-chosen  agents,  103.  Their  measures  in  1807-q  in  regard  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  121.  et  sea.  Their  improvident  system  and  unsettled  policy,  12U. 
Send  an  expedition  to  Portugal  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  129.  Contradictory  instrac- 
tions  to  various  officers,  ib.  Folly  of  theiilplans,  132.  Theijr  object  not  the  freedom  of 
the  Peninsula,  but  the  humiliation  of  Napoleon,  187.  The  agents  employed  by  them, 
and  their  powers,  189.  Their  attention  diverted  by  the  warlike  preparations  of  Austria, 
361.  I'heir  anxiety  for  the  possession  of  Cadiz,  and  continued  negotiations  therefor,  441 . 
Prevent  the  publication  of  a  liberal  manifesto  by  the  Spanish  Junta,  ii.  123.  Their  in- 
capacity displayed  in  fitting  out  useless  expeditions,  wnile  neglecting  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  i:)U.  Character  of,  ii.  333.  Make  new  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portu- 
gal, 337.  Their  false  policv,  351.  Financial  difficulties  of,  ib.  Plunge  into  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  352.  Their  baseness  towards  Portugal,  425.  Extracts  relative  to  their 
neglect  of  Portugal  in  1809,  App.  465.  Retrospective  view  of  their  ipolicy  with  reference 
to  the  war,  iii.  19.3,  et  seq.'  Parties  among,  after  the  change  of  administration,  199. 
Their  imbecility  shown  by  extracts  from  correspondence,  200.  Their  proceedings  with 
reference  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  206-7,  452.  Proceedings  of,  relative  to  Portugal,  213, 
et  seq.  Grant  an  additional  subsidy  to,  220.  Encourage  the  Spanish  guerilla.s,269.  The 
internal  difficulties  of  Spain  fostered  by  their  aristocratic  policy,  271,  328.  Change  of, 
407-8.  Their  policy  somewhat  improved,  408.  Absurd  orders  of,  to  Sir  Home  Popham, 
423.  Their  vacillating  conduct  productive  of  great  mischief,  438.  Their  corruption 
and  tyranny,  449.  Their  foreign  policy,  450.  The  war  with  the  United  States  produced 
bv  their  injustice,  ib.  'J*heir  foolish  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  clothing,  iv. 
110.  Charged  by  Lord  Wellesley  with  imbecility  in  regard  to  Peninsula  affairs,  18'2. 
Expose  the  coasts  of  Portugal  to  the  operations  of  American  privateers,  185.  Their  finan- 
cial schemes,  ib.  Folly  and  injustice  of.  exposed  by  Lord  Wellington,  186.  By  Mr. 
Stuart,  191.  Results  of  their  foolish  arrangements  for  the  Sicilian  army,  225.  Their 
mismanagement  of  naval  affairs,  397.  Disastrous  results  of  their  naval  negligence  at 
the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  413.  Their  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  France, 
429.  Hesitate  to  adopt  a  decided  policy,  43D.  Hatred  of  aemooracy  the  moving  spring 
of  their  war  upon  Napoleon,  468.  Dishonorable  proceedings  of,  relative  to  a  general 
peace,  v.  79,  80.  Their  unsettled  policy  towards  Lord  Wellington,  85.  Regard  him  as  a 
visionary.  89.  Force  him  to  cripple  his  means  by  treating  as  enemies  those  who  wished 
to  be  friends,  123. 

Miranda,  General,  sommands  a  Yalencian  reinforcement  for  Tarragona,  iii.  165.  Thwarts 
a  movement  for  iu  relief^  170.    See  App.  498. 

Molino  del  Rey,  battle  of,  between  St.  Cyr  and  Reding,  i.  405. 

Moncey,  Marshal,  enters  Spain  at  the  head  of  an  arm]r  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  Por- 
tugal, i.  26.  Aids  in  suppressing  a  tumult  at  Madrid,  30.  His  opeiations  in  Valencia, 
in  1808,  71.  Marches  against  tne  city  of  Valencia,  73.  Is  repulsed,  74.  Defeats  the 
Captain- General  Serbelloni,  75.  His  plans  interrupted  by  General  Savary,  returns  to 
Madrid,  76.  Observations,  ib.  Commences  the  second  siege  of  Zaragoza,  jointly  with 
Marshal  Mortier,  374.    Is  called  to  Madrid,  377. 

Montbrun,  General,  makes  a  fruitless  demonstration  against  Alioant,  iii.  299.  His  attempt 
injurious,  300.    Observations  on,  389. 

Monteiro  Mor.  the,  at  the  head  of  the  rabble,  protests  against  the  convention  of  Cintra,  i 

Montserrat,  the  Junta  of  CataIo»ia  flee  to,  from  Tarragona,  iii.  165.  Description  of,  175. 
Is  taken  by  Suchet,  176.  The  taking  of,  injurious  to  the  French,  281.  Is  abandoned  by 
them,  282.    The  convent  of,  is  burned  by  Decaen,  iv.  86. 

Mon  y  Velarde,  Don  Arias,  President  of  the  council  of  Castile,  recommends  to  the  local  Jun- 
tas a  plan  for  establishing  a  central  government,  i.  206. 

Monzon.  the  heroic  defence  of,  by  an  Italian  soldier,  v.  102.  The  garrison  is  entrapped  by 
the  treachery  of  Van  Halen,  103. 

Moore.  Sir  John,  recalled  from  Gibraltar  and  sent  to  Sweden,  i,  122.  Returns,  and  sent  to 
the  Peninsula  under  command  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  131.  Appointed  to  command  an 
army  destined  for  the  north  of  Spain,  225.  His  embarrassing  position,  ib.  His  want  o£ 
information  and  resources,  2^.  His  arrangements,  228.  Is  obliged  to  separate  the  ar- 
tillery from  the  infantry,  ib.  Commencement  of  the  march  from  Lisbon  towards 
Burgos,  229.  Unreasonable  urgency  of  the  Central  Junta,  230.  His  efforts  to  induce  th« 
appointment  of  a  Spanish  generaliuimo,  232.    His  hopes  as  to  the  enthusiasm  and  co-op 
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eratioB  of  the  Spaniards  overthrown,  333.  Position  of  his  army  in  rei^ect  to  the  Fnnih 
and  t'panish,  ^i90.  Reaches  Satarnanca,  and  finds  the  people  apathetic  under  defeat,  SQL 
Hia  danfierous  position.  292.  Contemplates  a  hardjr  enterprise,  2^)4.  Hears  of  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  and  resolves  to  retreat.  205.  Forms  a  junction  with  Sir  John  Hope, 
29S.  (Sensation  excited  by  his  resolution,  ib.  Receives  insulting  letters  from 
Mr.  Frere,  the  B.ntish  envoy,  302.  Encouraged  by  the  resistance  of  Madrid,  he 
again  determines  to  advance,  3U3.  Hears  of  the  capitulation  of  Madrid,  but  ad- 
heres  to  his  plan,  305.  An  important  intercepted  dispatch,  306.  Falsehoods  of  the 
Junta,  307.  Further  insults  from  Mr.  Frere,  30H.  (See  Komana.)  Strength  and  organ:* 
zation  of  his  armv,  310.  Reaches  Sahagun,  and  occupies  that  place  after  a  combat,  311. 
Learns  that  Napoleon  with  all  his  forces  is  in  march  against  him,  312  (^'ee  Napoleon.) 
Commences  his  retreat.  314.  Remarkable  display  of  courage  and  discipline,  316.  Tumult 
at  Astorga,  319.  Retreats  towards  Vigo,  322.  Miserable  scene  at  Bembibre,  323.  Com- 
bat at  (.'alcabellos,  324.  Changes  the  Une^etreat  to  Corufia.  325.  Abandons  £25,000 
of  treasure,  326.  Offers  battle  at  Lugu,  327r  It  is  not  accepted.  328.  Decamps  in  the 
night,  329.  Reaches  Corufia,  331.  iHs  preparations  for  resisting  the  enemy  and  embark- 
ing the  troops,  ib.  Battle  of  Corufia.  33.'*.  is  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot,  336.  His  death, 
XiS.  Observations  on  his  campaign,  344.  His  antecedents,  injustice  of  ministers  towards, 
346.  His  military  character  and  conduct  defended.  348.  'J'he  propriety  of  his  retreat  dis- 
cussed, 351.  His  conduct  calumniated  by  interested  men — eulogized  by  Napoleon. 
Boult,  and  Wellington.  358.  Slandered  in  Parliament  by  Mr  Canning,  361.  Comparison 
between  his  operations  and  those  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  in  1809,  ii.  igi5  Justificatory  ex- 
tracts from  the  correspondence  of  App.  i.  501,  513.  Order  of  battle  of,  521.  Return  of 
the  army  of.  Dec.  19,  1808,  525.  Return  of  losses  of,  ib.  Letter  from,  to  General  Mac- 
kenzie, ii.  494  His  plan  for  the  government  of  Sicily  rejected,  but  justified  by  the  ulti- 
mate result,  iii.  439.  Excellent  discipline  of  the  troops  formed  by,  iv.  27.  Cumparisoc 
between  his  retreat  and  that  of  Wellington  in  1812,  177.  The  fate  pf  the  Peninsula  de- 
cided by  his  campaign  v.  219.     (See  Controversial  Pieces.) 

Morena,  the,  topography  of,  ii.  264.    The  passes  of,  forced  by  the  French,  268. 

Morillo,  General,  plunders  the  inhabitants  in  the  south  of  France,  y.  58.  Is  rebuked  by 
Wellington,  60.     Replies  with  slander  and  falsehood,  61. 

Morla,  Don  Thomas,  reduces  the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz,  refusing  the  proffered  aid  of 
the  English,  i.  36.  His  double  dealing  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Cadiz,  124.  De- 
fends the  brutal  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  Dupont's  army,  194.  Negotiates  with  Napo- 
leon for  the  surrender  of  Madrid,  282.  A  traitor  and  coward,  283,  Endeavors  to  deceive 
Sir  John  Moore  and  others,  297,  299,  301. 

Morocco,  the  Emperor  of,  enters  into  an  exclusive  convention  with  the  French,  but  is  in- 
duced by  the  English  to  annul  it  iii.  308-9.  Renews  the  treaty  with  ^'oult,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  English,  442. 

Mortier,  Marshal.  Duke  of  Treviso,  commands  the  fifth  corps  d'arro^e,  i.  257.  Commences 
the  second  siege  of  Zaragoza  with  Marshal  Moncey,  374.  Moves  to  Castile,  418.  Is 
placed  with  his  corps  under  the  command  of  Soult,  ii.  145.  Defeats  General  Cuesta  at 
Arzobispo,  173.  Is  posted  at  Talavera,  175.  (See  Andalusia.)  ir'ummons  Badajos,  but 
finding  it  in  a  state  of  defence,  retires  to  Merida,  274.  Unites  with  the  second  corps,  316. 
Is  recalled  to  Seville,  317.  Returns  to  Estremadura,  318.  Observations,  320.  (See  Soult.) 
His  movements  against  Roman  a,  386.  Invests  Carapo  May«r.  iii.  43.  The  place  sur- 
renders, and  he  returns  to  the  Guadiana,  71.    Is  succeeded  by  Latour  Maubourg,  74. 

Mountain  passes,  general  error  relative  to  the  strength  of,  noticed,  ii  266. 

Murat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  enters  Madrid  as  commander  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain, 
i.  27.  Is  appointed  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Junta  by  King  Ferdinand,  ib.  His  precini- 
tation  disconcerts  Napoleon's  plans,  32.  Is  made  President  of  the  governing  Junta  by 
Charles  IV.,  33.  Quits  Spain,  49.  His  secret  defection  from  and  ingratitude  to  the  Em- 
peror, iv.  313.  Letter  from  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  proof  of.  App.,  505.  Joins  Austi'a, 
T.  79. 

Murcia,  state  of  affairs  in,  Feb.,  1811.  iii.  184.  A  new  army  raised  in,  by  Joseph  O'Donnell, 
after  Blake's  surrender,  435.  Operations  in,  iv.  92.  The  command  in,  given  to  General 
Elio.  101. 

Murray.  Sir  .Tohn,  succeeds  General  Campbell  in  command  of  the  Sicilian  army  at  Ali- 
cant,  iv.  2ii.  Drives  the  French  froraAlcoy,  M3.  His  vacillation — determines  to  attack 
Valencia,  2-24.  The  plan  thwarted,  22.>.  Extract  from  a  letter  in  relation  to — remarks, 
ib.  Plans  an  expedition  which  is  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Suchet,  226.  Takes  a 
position  of  battle  near  Castalla,  227.  His  advanced  guard  is  driven  from  the  pass  of 
Biar,  228.  His  hesitation— battle  of  Castalla,  ib.  Restrains  his  troops  from  completing 
the  victory,  229.  Resolves  to  abandon  the  field  if  Suchet  again  advances,  230,  Welling- 
ton desires  him  to  sail  against  Tarragona,  254.  His  preparations  therefor,  297.  Want  of 
cordiality  among  his  officers,  ib.  Takes  San  Felippe  de  Balaguer,  298.  Besieges  Tarra- 
gona, 299.  His  want  of  vigor,  302.  His  vacillating  and  contemptible  conduct  303-4. 
Raises  the  siege,  abandoning  his  battering  train,  »i5.  Disembarks  again  at  Balaguer, 
306.    Is  superseded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  307.    His  trial,  ib.    Review  of  hia  co« 
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dttot,  306,  et  leq.    Letter  from  Wellington  to.  Klatira  to  the  sabcutosee  of  kit  Spajust 
troopa,  App.  5UU.    Official  state  of  the  army  under,  514. 

Napirr,  Major,  the  generous  treatment  of.  by  MarshaU  Soult  and  Ney  -while  prisoner,  i. 
330,  note. 

Napier,  Colonel,  (th«  author,)  letter  from  Marshal  Soult  to,  relative  to  the  retjreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  App.  i.  515.  From  Marshal  Jourdan  to,  relative  to  the  French  passage  of  the 
Tormes,  and  the  retreat  of  Lord  Wellington.  App.  iv.  4!>I.    (^ee  Controversial  Pieces.) 

Napoleon,  the  people's  monarch,  i.  16.     Hated  by  the  European  aristocracy,  ib.    His  inva- 
sion of  Spain  a  latal  project^  17.    Immense  extent  of  his  resources,  18.    Difficulties  of  hit 
position,  19.    His  aid  sought  by  different  partit-s  in  the  Spanish  court,  23.    Concludes  a 
secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  conquest  and   partition  of  Portugal,  ib.    Sends  laige 
forces  into  Spain  under  pretence  of  carrying  out  its  provi.  ions,  25.    Manner  of  hu  inter- 
ference with  Spanish  affairs— should  have  allied  himself  with  the  nation  rather  than  its 
rulers,  29.    His  views  against  Spain  cloaked  by  various  pretences,  'JU.     Prematurely  ex- 
posed by  the  precipitation  of  Murat,  ib.     Charles  and  Kerdinand  pensioned  by,  and  Joseph 
ehosen  King  at  his  desire,  33.    Constitution  prepared  by,  accepted,  34.    His  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations.  43.    Strength  and  comnostition  of  his  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  44.    His 
cautions  and  far-reaching  policy,  51.     Disposition  of  the  armies,  52.    First  great  crisis  of 
his  military  system,  79.    His  instructions  to  Savary.  ib.    His  early  desiens  against  Portu- 
gal, 121.    Feeling  towards,  in  England,  132.    Chagrined  at  the  surrender  of  Dupont,and 
retreat  of  Joseph,  he  resolves  to  crush  the  Spaniards,  217.    His  political  position,  ib. 
Speech  to  the  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Spain,  219.    His  conference  at  Erfurth  with  the 
Emp«ror  Alexander,  and  their  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  ib.    His  immense 
military  preparations,  223.    His  notes  on  Joseph's  retreat  from  Madrid,  etc..  2:)H.     His  plan 
of  future  operations,  240.     Overrules  the  King's  counter-project.  226.    Reorganizes  the 
armies  in   Spain,  257.      Arrives  at  Bayonne,  263.     Reaches  Vittoria  and  arranges  the 
plan  of  his  campaign,  264.    Immediate  advantages  of  his  combinations.  2(>9.     Marches 
against  Madrid,  278.    Forces  the  pass  of  the  Somosierra,  279.     Summons  Madrid  to  sur- 
render, 281.    Storms  the  Retire,  li»2.    The  town  capitulates,  283.     His  reply  to  the  sub- 
missive address  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  2S5.    Makes  dispositions  for  a  vast  plan  ot 
operations.  287.    His  plans  arrested  by  the  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore,  290.    Blarches 
against  him  with  all  his  force,  313.    (See  Moore  )    Is  recalled  to  France  by  the  Austrian 
war,  and  directs  Soult  to  continue  the  pursuit,  320     His  conduct  and  that  of  the  English 
Cabinet  compared,  340.    Notes  of,  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain  in  1806,  App.  464,  et  seq 
His  instructions  to  Soult  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  ii.  12.    Conspiracy  against,  in  the 
Peninsnlar  army.  78.     Keduees  the  forces  in  Spain  for  the  war  in  Germany,  106<    Orders 
a  sospension  of  offensive  operations.  175.    Strength  of  his  arrangements  disclosed  under 
reverses,  1 17.     His  prescience,  145.    Sends  reinforcements  to  Spain  to  form  an  «ighth 
eorps,  277.    Is  rumored  to  intend  repairing  to  Spain— reasons  why  he  did  not,  327.    (^an- 
deur  of  his  designs  against  the  Peninsula,  3:36.     Stale  of  his  affaiis  in,  344.     Ilis  policy 
in  the  government  of  Spain,  343.    Strength  and  distribution  of  his  armies  in,  348.    Di- 
leotsJVIassena  to  advance  into  Portugal.  390.     His  prudence  in  military  affairs,  393.     Re- 
models the  armies  in  S|>ain,  iii.  45.    The  arrangement  put  in  execution,  78.    Changes 
the  system  of  the  war  in  Catalonia,  143.  His  clemency,  180.    His  answers  to  Jos^h^s  com- 
plaints, 187-8.     Is  incensed  at  Joseph's  resignation  of  the  crown — gives  him  new  terms, 
and  obliges  him  to  return,  196.    Secretly  prepares  fat  a  war  with  Russia,  192.    Sends  mom 
troops  to  Spain,  244.    His  arrangements  for  future  operations.  September,  \8\  i.  245.    In- 
dications of  his  intending  to  go  to  the  Peninsula,  2M,  274.    The  project  baulked  by  the 
Russian  war,  275.     Effect  of  his  preparation  for,  on  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  325.     Re- 
view of  the  different  chinges  of  the  latter,  335.    His  enormous  efforts,  336.    Justness  of 
his  views  vindicated,  3;:^.     Intrigues  of  Austrian  and  Englisk  agente  against,  in  Italy, 
Ice. ,  436.    Causes  of  his  war  with  Russia,  445.    flecnet  policy  of  the  Euroiwan  courts 
towards,  446.     Scene  on  the  Niemen,  447.     His  designs  in  rernrd  to  the  Peninsula,  448. 
His  proposals  for  peace  eonsidered,  ib      Hears  of  the  defeat  of  Marmont  at  Salamanca — 
his  generous  conduct  towards,  iv.  73.     His  criticism  upon  ihe  errors  o^  76,   App.  489. 
His  preseienee,  ib.    His  power  shaken  by  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  81.  His  system  of  war, 
10.     Hin  attention  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  105.    Unconquered  of  man,  is 
▼anquished  by  the  elements  in  Russia,  I67«    His  failune  there,  the  saiety  of  the  Penin- 
sula, 182.     Has  embarrassed  position,  209.     His  wonderful  activity,  210.    The  Peninsular 
eoatest  becomes  secondarf  in  his  policy,  ib.    Replaces  veterans  theie  with  conscripts, 
211.    His  instructions  to  Joseph,  212.    Opposed  by,  213,  215.    Reduces  the  subsidy  of, 
S38.    Is  displeased  with  the  movements  of;  239.     His  instructions  to  Clausel  for  the  sun 
pressioanf  the  northern  insunection,  241.    Complaina  of  Joseph's  inactivity,  249.     His 
plans  thwarted  by,  256.    Ingratitude  of  Murat,  Bernadotte.  and  Francis  to.  313.    Sketch 
of  his  political  and  military  situation,  313.    His  intellectual  greatness.  344.    His  ordi. 
nance,  that  no  fortress  should  surrender  without  an  assault,  defended,  404<    Personal 
hatred  of  Wellington  towards,  430.    His  policy  and ehsmcterdefefded,  ib-    Loreofthn 
French  people  for,  431.     Copy  of  despatch  from,  relative  to  the  operations  of  Marmont, 
4pp.  i&i.    Piioposss  A  U»mXj  for  the  rssteration  U  Ferdinand,  which  is  oejeeted  by  the 
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CortM.  T.  70.  Hi*  Tiaws^l.  TrMchery  in  his  cooncils.  ib.  Hi*  political  sitiitttica.  98 
Treachenr  of  Attttha  to,  77.  HU  misfortnaes,  7».  Decoiifol  nofotiatioat  of  the  allie4 
powers,  49.  Accepu  tbeir  offered  terms,  but  thej  flj  oot,  8U.  Not  deceived  bj  their  pre- 
tences, 82.  Disqoieted  hj  the  internal  state  of  France,  d3.  RecaJU  a  large  portion  of 
Socbet's  f<»t:es  IM.  lUO.  Of  t<oalt  s,  112.  Feeling  of  the  people  ot  the  sooth  towards,  113- 
14  Abdicate*  before  the  battle  of  Toalouse,  196.  Character  of  his  miiitarr  discipline 
«14. 

Key,  Manhal^Dukeof  ElchinK«0)  commands  the  centre  of  Joseph's  armj  on  theEbro,i.S47. 
Dispenea  the  s^paniards  at  Logrofio,  254.  Placed  in  the  command  of  the  sixth  corps  d'arm^e, 
2S7.  Hi*  operations  against  Cajtafios,  273.  1'he  safetjr  of  the  latter  dne  to  the  errone- 
ous and  dilatory  moTements  of^  270.  His  character,  277.  Is  appointed  to  command  is 
Gallioia,  ii.  17.  Marches  into  the  Asturias.  1U2.  Forces  Romana  to  fir.  and  recoTers  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  103.  Returns  to  Corufia,  ib.  Joins  boult  at  Lugo.  1U4.  Com- 
bines operations  with  Aim,  109.  Retires  to  Corufia  on  a  misunderstanding  with  t^ult, 
112.  ETacnates  Gallicia,  and  marches  to  Asiorga.  113.  Is  placed  with  his  corps  und« 
the  command  of  Soult,  143.  Refuses  to  concur  in  his  plans,  174.  Defeats  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
resigns  his  command,  and  returns  to  France,  17&-6.  Kesumes  the  command  of  the  sixth 
corps.  323.  Makes  a  feint  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  324.  Expected  to  have  led  the  inva- 
sion of  Portugal.  327.  Commences  the  first  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  ib.  Massena  takes 
the  command,  329.  Leads  the  final  assault.  33U  Attacks  Generu  Crawfurd  on  the  Coa, 
and  forces  him  to  retreat,  370.  Besieges  Almeida,  387.  Joins  Massena,  393.  (See  Busaco.) 
Defends  the  rear  of  Massena's  retreat  from  Santarem,  iii.  49.  His  skilful  management  at 
the  combat  of  Kedinha,  50.  i'ombat  of  Casal  Nova.  54.  FighU  at  Fez  d'Aronce, 
•gainst  orders,  55.  Refuses  to  obej  Massena— is  deprived  of  hu  command  and  sent  to 
France,  61. 

Newspapers,  English,  the  indiscreet  disclosures  of.  ii  366.  Mischief  occasioned  by,  iv.  123. 
Falsehoods  propagated  by,  relative  to  Portuguese  affairs,  461.  Censured  by  Wellington, 
464.  Perfect  intelligence  conveyed  to  the  enemy  by,  App.  490.  Spanish,  at  Cadiz,  pre- 
eminent in  falsehood  and  wickedness,  470.    See  471. 

Nive,  passage  and  battles  of  the,  v.  34,  etseq. 

Nivelle,  battle  of  the.  between  Wellington  and  Soult,  general  dispositions  for,  t.  12.  The 
battle,  16.    Observations  on,  24. 

Norofia,  the  Conde  de,  takes  command  of  the  Spanish  troops  at  Vigo,  ii.  102.  Joins  Carrera, 
and  assumes  command  of  both  forces,  III.  liefends  the  passage  of  San  Payo,  ib.  Re- 
signs hi*  command,  and  issues  a  manifesto  against  the  Junta,  264. 

**  Notables,  the  Assembly  of,"  meet  at  Bayonne,  i.  33.  Adopt  a  constitution  for  Spain  pre- 
pared by  Napoleon,  34. 

Norarro,  Garcia,  escapes  from  France,  and  becomes  governor  of  Peniscola,  iii.  303.  Hi* 
cowardice  and  treachery  in  surrendering  the  place,  303. 

Obsbrtation*  on  the  fiist  sieee  of  Zaragoza.  i.  59.  On  General  Duhesme^s  first  operation* 
in  Catalonia,  69.  On  Marshal  Moncey's  campaign  in  Valencia,  76.  On  Marshal  Bes- 
•i^res' operations  against  Blake  and  Cueeta.  8:1.  On  Dupont's  operations  in  Andalusia 
and  the  battle  of  Baylrn,  94.  On  Junot's  earlier  proceedings  in  Portugal,  119.  On  Sii 
A.  Wellesley's  first  campaign  in  Portugal,  174.  On  the  convention  of  Cintra,  184.  On 
Kinf  Joseph's  plan  of  operations  after  his  retreat  from  Madrid,  245.  On  the  operations  on 
the  Ebro  before  the  Emperor's  arrival.  261.  On  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign  in  Spain,  340. 
On  the  defence  of  Zaragoza,  .388.  On  the  French  operations  there,  390.  On  St.  Cyr** 
campaign  in  Catalonia.  421.  On  the  Spanish  operations  at  the  commencement  of  1809, 
ii.  63.  On  the  French  do..  64.  On  the  operation*)  of  Lapisse,  66.  Of  Victor.  67.  Of 
Cuesta,  69.  Of  Soult,  70.  Of  Romana,  71.  Of  Silveira,  72.  On  Soult's  retreat  from 
Oporto,  ii.  96.  On  the  movements  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  97.  Of  Marshal  B«ire8ford,  100. 
On  the  battle  of  Talavera,  iiSQ.  On  the  campaign  of  do.,  187.  On  the  thi'^d  siege  of 
Gerona,  230.  On  Areizaga's  advance  against  Madrid,  257.  On  the  sieeeof  Lerida,  297. 
On  the  movements  in  Estremadura  in  February,  1810,320.  On  Sonlt's  proceedings  ia 
Andalasia,  321.  On  Wellington's  and  Massena's  operations  in  Portugal,  4<)9.  On  tha 
same,  446.  On  Berexford's  campaign  and  the  battle  oi  Albuera,  iii.  104.  On  MacdonaJd's 
and  Snohet's  operations  in  Catalonia,  IKO  On  the  second  English  siege  of  Badajos,  230. 
On  Wellington's  blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  his  operations  against  Marmont,  263. 
On  Blake's  and  Suchet's  operations  in  Valencia,  and  the  battle  of  s^aeuntum,  *ir^.  On 
Blake's  surrender  of  Valencia,  and  of  his  army.  3(>4.  On  Wollinpton^s  eiege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  350.  On  the  campaign  of  Marmont.  Soult,  and  We.lington  at  the  opening  of 
1812,  3&<.  On  the  campaign  of  Wellington  and  Marmont,  aijd  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
iv.  75.  General,  on  the  campaign  of  181  *X  167.  On  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  the  ptcrviou* 
movements,  2ti9.  On  Rentinck's  and  Sucbet's  movements  in  Catalonia,  and  the  combat 
of  Ordal,  3^.  On  the  operations  following  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  387.  On  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian,  413.  On  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  v.  24.  On  the  movements  of  Soult  and 
Wellington  in  front  of  Bayonne,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre,  51.  On  the  passage  of  the 
Gaves,  and  the  battle  of  Orthes,  148.  On  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  and  .the  conclusion  •i 
the  war,  9U0. 
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OmIa,  topography  of,  246.    Battle  of.  bot-ween  General  Areizaga  and  Marshal  Sonlt,  ii.  349 

(yDonnell,  Carlos,  commands  a  division  of  Romana's  army  in  histremadura,  ii.  317,  et  seq. 
Succeeds  Bassecour  in  command  of  the  Valencian  army,  and  sends  troops  to  Tarragona 
iii.  159.    (See  Valencia.  Hlake.) 

O'Donnell,  Colonel  Henry,  attacks  a  French  post  near  Gerona,  ii.  292.  Sends  a  convoy  te 
Gerona,  but  loses  the  greater  part,  228.  Breaks  through  the  French  lines  on  his  return, 
229.  Is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Catalonia,  2b'2.  Is  repulsed  with  great  loss  in 
a  combat  at  Vich,  2b3.  Retires  to  the  camp  of  Tarragona.  284.  Drives  the  French  from 
lower  Catalonia,  283-0.  Marches  to  the  relief  of  Lerida,  291.  Is  repulsed  in  a  combat  at 
Margalef,  and  retreats  to  Momblanch.  292.  His  skilful  coniluct.  3()2.  Reorganizes  his 
army,  iii.  117.  Strengthens  Tarragona,  and  occupies  several  strong  passes,  118.  Enters 
Tortosa,  12(1.  Makes  a  sally  against  the  besiegers,  but  is  repulsed,  ib.  Is  baffled  in  a 
movement  against  Macdonald,  122.  Cuts  the  French  communication  with  the  Ampur- 
dan,  125.  Makes  a  forced  march  towards  Gerona,  ib.  Takes  General  fc»wartz  and  his 
troops  prisoners  at  Abispal,  126.  Is  wounded,  and  returns  to  Tarragona,  ib.  Resigns  the 
command,  and  is  succeeded  by  Campo  Verde.  135.  Is  made  Conde  de  Abispal,  ib.  Is 
appointed  a  member  of  th«  Regency,  329.  His  measures  judicious,  ib.  Resigns  his  seat 
in  disgust,  iv.  101.  Is  appointed  Captain-General  of  Andalusia,  130.  See  194, 252. 
Marches  to  join  Wellingtom  on  the  Duero,  268.  Reduces  the  forts  of  Pancorbo,  and 
marches  to  Pampeluna,  289.  Takes  charge  of  the  blockade  of  that  place,  296.  Is  rein- 
forced by  Carlos  d'Espafia,  354.  His  alarm  on  the  approach  of  Soult,  366.  Falls  sick,  42-1. 
Quits  the  army,  433.     Resumes  his  command,  v.  31. 

O^Donnell,  Joseph,  organizes  a  new  army  in  Murcia,  after  the  surrender  of  Blake  in  Valen- 
cia, iii.  435.  fs  joined  by  General  Roche,  iv.  92.  Is  defeated  with  great  loss  in  the  first 
battle  of  Castalla,  93.  Cramps  General  Maitland's  operations  by  restricting  his  supplies, 
05.  Is  superseded  by  General  Elio,  and  censured  by  the  Cortes.  101.  Letter  from,  to 
General  Donkin,  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  App.  498. 

Ogilvie.  Mr.,  a  commissary,  captures  a  French  sloop  of  war  single-handed,  v.  167. 

Olivenza  besieged  and  taken  by  Marshal  Soult,  iii.  28.  Retaken  by  Marshal  Beresford,76. 
Is  retaken  by  General  Godinot,  234. 

Oporto,  insurrection  against  the  French  commenced  at,  i.  113.  Tumult  and  assassination 
of  French  soldiers  at,  after  their  surrender.  172.  British  stores,  detachments  and  sick  con- 
centrated at,  in  view  of  their  embarkation.  438.  Character  of  its  harbor,  ib.  Insults 
offered  to  the  British  at,  449.  Threatened  by  Marshal  iSoult,  453.  Horrible  state  of 
anarchy  in.  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  ii.  21.  Ill-directed  measures  for  its  defence, 
b.  Sqult's  army  arrives  before  it,  35.  Wanton  murders  by  the  populace,  36.  is  storm- 
ed and' taken,  with  ereat  slaughter,  37,  et  seq.  Conciliatory  policy  pursued  by  Soult,  54 
Is  entered  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  and  Soult  retreats,  88,  et  seq. 

Oporto,  Bishop  of,  his  extravagant  demands  of  assistance  from  England,  i.  127.  Opposes 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  162.  Aim*  at  the  supreme  power,  166.  Plan  for  that  object 
concocted  with  General  Von  Decken,  168.  Letters  of  Von  Decken  in  regard  to,  App. 
496.  (See  Oporto.)  Flees  to  Lisbon,  becomes  a  member  of  the  Regency,  and  is  made 
Patriarch,  ii.  54. 

Orleans,  the  Duke  of,  is  invited  by  the  Spanish  Regencv  to  command  the  border  provinces, 
iii.  22.    Is  obliged  by  the  Cortes  to  quit  Spain,  5M.    (See  Leopold.) 

Orthes,  Soult's  position  at,  v.  139-40.  Battle  of.  between  Soult  and  Wellington,  142.  Ob 
servations  on,  151. 

Drquijo,  Spanish  Minister  of  King  Joseph,  his  vindication  of  the  abdication  of,  App.  iii.  504. 
(See  Joseph.) 

Pack,  General,  prematurely  blows  up  the  Castle  of  Almeida,  iii.  232-3.  (See  Salamanca, 
&c.) 

Pakenham,  General.    (See  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  &c.) 

Palacios.  the  Marquis  of,  made  President  of  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Catalonia,  and  comman« 
der-in-chief  of  its  armies,  i.  67.  His  successful  measures  for  the  relief  of  Gerona.  68.  Is 
removed  from  Catalonia  to  the  Sierra  Moiena,  366, 394.  Advances  to  La  Mancha  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  French,  367.  Escapes  Marshal  Victor,  and  joins  the  Duke  of  Infantaio, 
369.  Is  dismissed  from  the  Regency,  and  appointed  Captain-General  of  Valencia,  Mur- 
oia.  and  Aragon,  iii.  302,277.    Intriges  against  Blake,  iSii. 

Palafox,  Don  .^sei>h,  escapes  from  Bayonne,  and  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection  in 
Aragon,  i.  37.  Weakness  of  his  character,  ib.  Commands  in  the  defence  of  Zaragoza, 
55.  Would  have  fled  the  city  but  for  the  precautions  of  the  plebeian  leaders,  56.  Is 
shamefully  defeated  in  attempting  to  introduce  succors,  57.  Gives  himself  up  to  fes- 
tivity, and  assumes  supreme  authority,  on  the  raising  of  the  siege.  194.  Arranges  with 
Castafios  an  absurd  plan  of  operations  on  the  Ebroj  253.  Proposes  that  the  whole  Span- 
ish army  shall  confine  itself  to  the  defence  of  Zaracoza,  274.  His  haughty  answer  to  a 
summons  to  surrender  at  the  second  siege  of,  376.  His  elation  at  a  slight  success  in  a 
sally,  ib  Demands  terms  of  capitulation,  which  are  rejected,  366.  Surrender  of  the 
city,  388.    Was  only  the  nominal  chief  during  both  sieves,  390. 

PaU/ex,  Francisco,  sent  by  the  Supreme  Junta  as  their  representative  to  the  army  on  the 

21* 
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Ebro.  1. 8S5.  Controls  th*  militarj  mortmeBU  in  a  veiy  wbimtioal  muiaer^SSS.  AUa 
in  thwutinf  Cwullos*  plans,  S7H.  Is  imprisoned  by  ihe  Central  Janta,  ii.  S63.  b  f» 
leaMd  en  the  dissolation  of,  iii. 

Palatnos,  the  town  of,  taken  by  the  French,  ii.  S16. 

Pnlombini,  General.  (See  Tarragona.)  His  operations  a^nst  the  partidas  on  the  Ebro, 
iii  426.  Joins  the  King's  arm  jr.  42».  Forages  the  country,  and  marches  for  the  north,  it. 
•£t\.  Opens  the  communication  with  Burgos,  iB39.  His  movements  for  the  relief  of  San- 
tof*^  Bilbao,  &c  ,  S4*2.  et  seq.    Goes  to  Italr,  248.    Character  of  kis  Julian  soldiers,  ib. 

Pampeluni.  (See  Joseph,  &c.)  Is  besieeed  by  Wellingtiin.  It.  StA.  The  siege  tamed  in- 
to a  blockade,  ander  the  command  of  O^DonHsU,  S95-tf.  Soalt's  morement  for  the  suceor 
of  318,  et  seq.  Commotion  at,  on  his  approach,  366.  fli>tory  of  the  blockade  and  Call 
of,  456. 

Paris,  General,  chases  the  partidas  from  Aragon,  iii.  146.  ETionates  Zaragoza  and  retreau 
to  Jaca  with  great  loss,  ir.  318.    (See  Suchet,  Soult.) 

Partidas,  the,  or  gaerillas,  their  character  and  organisation,  ii.  ]27.  Imefficieney  of  the 
gaerilla  system,  SU7.  Obsenratioiis  of  St.  Cyr  on.  9U0.  Secretly  enconraged  and  oreanixed 
by  the  Resency,  in  1910,350.  Actirity  of  the,  in  the  northern  provinces,  iii.  113  HI 
effects  of  their  warfare.  115.  Their  operations  in  the  eastern  pro vinoec,  116.  In  Aragon 
and  NaTarre,  13U,  144,  178-0,  *^83,  tee.  French  prisoners  shot  by.  284.  Stimulated  by 
8ir  U.  Douglas.  4SI,  493.  Precautions  of  the  French  against,  in  the  north  of  Spain.  422. 
Ferocity  of  thoir  lesders,  433.  1'heir  actiTity  in  raiions  parts,  and  operations  against, 
424,  et  seq.  Operations  of,  in  Biscay,  in  aid  of  Sir  Home  Popham's  expedition,  it.  3S 
'I  ake  possession  of  the  coast  towns  in,  106.  Bad  conduct  of,  at  Burgos  112.  Harass  the 
Frenck  in  all  quarters  during  the  siege  of.  iHii.  Continuation  of  their  warfare,  156. 
Take  possoMion  of  Msdrid.  and  treat  the  inhabitants  as  enemies,  150-00.  Are  driTen  out 
by  the  King.  160.  Their  operations  against  Suchet,  163.  Become  more  disciplined 
and  effective,  211.  Movements  of.  in  Nararre  and  Biscay,  ib.  In  Catalonia  and  Aragon, 
218-10.  In  the  centre  of  Spain.  233,  237.  In  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  S34.  Insurrection 
of  in  the  north,  230.  et  seq. 

Patriarch,  the.  (.'^ee  Oporto,  Regency,  tee.)  Insults  Mr.  Stoart,  and  nearly  ruins  the  com* 
Bon  cause,  ii.  432. 

PUrick,  Colonel,  gallant  conduct  and  death  of,  at  Amarante,  ii.  61. 

I  lace.  Prince  of  the.    (See  Godoy.) 

I  ^ro.  Don.  Prince  Re|;ent  of  Portugal.  (See  Portugal,  Regency,  &o.)  Letter  from  Lord 
K^ellington  to,  relative  to  the  mi<conduct  of  the  Uegency,  iv.  905; 

Peninsula,  the.  (See  Spain,  Portugal.)  General  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  war  in,  1819, 
iii.  13.  Review  of  the  aifferent  change"  of,  3:^.  The  French  arm  es  in.  re-organixed, 
t4l.  General  observations  on  the  operations  iti,  at  the  commencement  of  1812.  388.  Na^ 
poleon's  designs  towards,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war,  448.  The  Frenck 
and  the  English  hospitals  in,  compared,  ir.  105.  England  shown  to  have  been  the  real 
dclirerer  of,  166,  t.  916.  lU  safety  secured  by  Napoleon's  failure  in  Russia,  iv.  181-2-  The 
war  in,  becomes  secondary  in  his  policy,  210.  Different  organixation  ot  the  French  and 
English  armies  in,  935.  Comparative  state  of,  251.  Hatred  of  the  Englinh.  the  only 
bond  of  union  between  the  governments  of  466.  Political  condition  of,  at  the  doso 
of  mi3,  y.  64,  et  seq.    The  war  in,  terminates  with  the  eyaouatioa  of  Barcelona,  107. 

FerceTal,  Mr.,  forms  a  new  administration  in  England,  iii.  100.  His  illiberal  character,  900- 
His  answer  to  Wellington's  complaint  of  want  of  money,  220.  Is  killed  in  the  House 
of  Commons— his  death  not  a  public  misfortune.  408.    (Sm  Controversial  Pieces.) 

Peniscolais  besieged  by  Suchet  iii  309.  Is  surrendered  through  the  treachery  and  cow- 
ardice  of  the  governor,  303. 

Petit,  Colonel,  in  command  of  a  French  convoy,  is  defeated  and  assassinated,  ii.  906. 

Penrose.  Admiral,  is  appointed  to  command  the  naval  operations  in  the  south  of  France,  t. 
88.    Enters  the  Garonne,  167.    Destroys  the  French  flotilla  and  batteries,  168. 

Phillipon,  General.  (See  Badnjos.)  His  preparations  to  resist  the  third  English  siege  of 
Bftdajos,  iii.  S58.    Surrenders,  after  a  heroic  defence,  377. 

Picton,  General,  compared  with  General  Robert  Crawiard,  ii.  381.  (See  Ciudad  Rodrigo.) 
Observations  on  his  movements  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  iv.  293.  His  position  in  the 
Pyrenees,  340.  See  360,  365.  Retires  before  Soult,  366.  Turns  and  offers  battle,  367. 
(See  Sauroren.)  Observations,  391.  (See  Or>hes.)  Attacks  contrary  to  orders,  and  is  de* 
feated  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  r.  101.    (See  Controvenial  Pieces.) 

Pignatelli,  General,  commands  a  Castilian  tore*  at  Lograno,  i.  252.  Retiree  from  the  plnoo 
in  disorder,  abandoning  all  his  guns,  254. 

P«nte  Nova,  the,  terrible  scene  at.  during  Soult's  retreat  from  Oporto,  ii.  05. 

Pophara,  Sir  Home,  sent  to  superintend  naval  expeditions  against  the  coasts  of  the  Asto- 
has  and  Biscay,  ii.  383.  Is  sent  wi^  an  armament  to  the  coast  of  Biscay— absurd  orders 
of  ministers  to,  iii.  433.  Important  effects  of  his  expedition,  iv.  38, 108.  See  126.  Block- 
ades  Santoaa.  158.    (^uits  the  bay  of  Biscay,  150. 

Parlier,  guerilla  chief.    (See  Partidas.) 

Portugal,  operation  of  the  continental  system  in,  i.  16.  Preface  and  Spain  make  a  socrot 
treaty  for  its  oonqaest  and  partition,  23.    Provisions  of,  24.    French  armies  pnt  tn  mo- 
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Horn  for  ita  imTuion,  25.  li  entend  by  Janot,  104.  The  royal  family  sails  for  tbe  Bra* 
lite,  105.  Pasillanimity  of  the  Prince  Regent,  ib.  Organization  of  the  inrading  army. 
106.  (SeeJnnot.)  General  insurrection  against  the  l-'rench.  114.  Proves  more  noisy 
than  dangerous,  116.  Napoleon's  esrly  designs  against,  and  measures  of  the  Engliso 
ministry,  1*21,  et  seq.  Proceedings  in,  127.  et  seq.  Evacuated  by  the  French  under  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  16*2.  Obsenrations,  174.  General  plan  of  the  campaign  of.  li^lS, 
177.  Comparison  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  people  186.  In  a  state  of  com- 
plete ansrchy,  4*28.  (See  Regency^)  Its  frontier  indefensible  by  an  inferior  force,  433. 
Pradoek  contemplates  abandoning  the  country,  446.  Turbulence  and  excesses  of  the  pop- 
ulace  in  conseouence,  448.  The  command  of  the  Portuguese  armies  offered  to  an  English 
general.  450.  Marshal  Beresford  receives  the  appointment,  451.  Military  polity  of  the  coun* 
try.  it.  Threatening  attitude  of  the  French  armies,  453.  States  of  the  French  army  in,  Jan. 
ana  May,  1808.  App.  i.  530.  Extracts  from  Sir  J.  Cradjck's  correspondence  relative  to  the 
state  of,  eto.,  542, 11.  455.  457.  Extracts  relative  to  the  neglect  of,  hj  the  English  ministers, 
in  1809. 465.  States  and  distribution  of  the  French  army  in,  466.  States  of  the  French  armj 
in,  1810-11,  485.  Extraota  from  letters  of  Lord  Wellington  relative  to  the  affairs  of.  500. 
Instructions  to  Marshal  Soult  for  the  invasion  of,  ii.  12.  Its  defences  on  the  Minho,  17. 
Soult  prevented  from  crossing  the  Minho — important  bearings  of  that  event,  18.  Anar- 
chical state  of  the  country,  SI.  Measures  for  defence,  21,  et  seq.  Topography  of  the 
northern  provinces,  24.  Superior  character  of  the  peasants  of  those  provinces,  29.  Fall 
of  Onorto,  37.  The  Anti-Braganza  party  make  proposals  to  Soult  for  a  French  prince,  55. 
Insubordination  in,  73.  Enlhusia-nm  excited  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  A.  Weilesley,  75. 
Campaign  of  the  liouro,  and  recovery  of  Oporto,  82,  et  seq  Its  military  resources  and 
defences,  129.  The  French  arrange  a  new  invasion  of,  under  Massena,  3*27.  Welling- 
ton's views  for  the  defenre  of,  335.  Increased  provisions  made  for,  337.  State  of  parties 
in,  in  1800-10,  352.  Intrigues  of  the  Souzas,  353.  Hatred  and  jealousy  of  Spain  in.  354. 
Desciiption  of  the  country,  its  lines  of  invasion  and  defence,  358.  The  plan  of  defence 
described  and  analyzed,  300,  et  seq.  Difficulties  of  supplying  the  army,  364.  Resources 
of  the  belligerents  compared,  965.  See  384.  Description  of  the  theatre  of  Mass^na's 
operations,^.  Third  invasion  of,  392.  (See  Wellington,  Massena.)  Observations,  409. 
Description  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  416.    Political  troubles  in,  424,  et  seq.     F.x- 


tracts  from  French  eorresponc'ence  relative  to  the  operations  of  Massena  in,  514,  et  seq 
Maasena's  retreat  from  Santarem.  iii.  46,  et  seq.  Ill  conduct  of  the  government  as  to 
provisioning  the  army,  57.  Its  negligence  in  aiding  Marshal  Beresford,  73.  Chances  of 
a  war  with  Spain,  9HA.  View  of  the  political  state  of,  211,  et  seq.  Famine  and  disorder 
in,  219.  An  additional  subsidy  granted  by  England,  2*20.  The  civil  and  military  affairs 
of,  slightly  improved,  253  Further  intrigues.  254.  Expected  invasion  of,  by  Napoleon, 
254-6,  274.  Baulked  by  the  Kussian  war,  275.  Political  state  of,  in  October.  1811.  XV). 
Disturbance  produced  by  a  pretended  plot,  331.  Character  of  the  government,  357.  Mis- 
erable state  of  its  army,  4^.  Positions  of  the  Generals  at  Santarem  contrastAd.  438 
Minor  military  movements,  442,  et  seq.  Observations.  446.  The  military  system  of,  like 
to  fall  to  pieces,  through  the  conduct  of  the  Regency,  iv.  III.  The  coasts  of.  exposed  to 
American  privateers,  by  the  reduction  of  the  naval  force,  185.  Financinl  schemes  pro- 
posed for,  by  various  parties,  ib.  Their  folly  and  injustice  exposed  by  Lord  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Stuart,  166,  et  seq.  See  196.  Disorders  in  the  military  system,  201.  Efforts  to 
render  the  English  odious  in,  202.  Misconduct  of  the  magistrates,  203.  Slight  effects 
produced  by  the  efforts  of  Wellington  and  Stuart,  207.  Dangerous  discontent  among  the 
troops  of,  259.  Their  noble  conduct,  on  an  appeal  to  their  honor,  260.  The  British  ddpdts 
are  transferred  from,  to  Biscay,  271.  Violence,  folly,  and  ingratitude  of  the  government 
of,  460,  et  seq.    The  recruits  for  Wellington's  army  from,  withheld,  v.  64. 

Privateers,  British,  mischief  occasioned  by,  in  Catalonia,  iii.  178,  App.  490. 

Pyrenees,  the.  Wellington  holds  the  summit  of,  iv.  289.  Relative  position  and  numbers  of 
the  contending  armies  in.  340.  Battles  of,  356,  et  seq.  Operations  on,  387.  (See  Wel- 
lington, Soult.) 

Raovsa,  Duke  of.    (See  Mannont.) 

Bedin^,  a  Swiss,  aids  General  Castafios  in  organizing  his  nrmy,  i.  87.  Bis  movements 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Baylen,  90,  91.  Wins  that  battle,  and  the  French  army  sur^ 
renders,  92.  Leads  a  body  of  Granadian  levies  to  Tarragona.  395.  Commands  under 
Vives  at  the  battle  of  Cardadeu,  402.  His  flight  on  the  loss  of  that  battle,  403.  Joins 
Caldagues  and  rallies  his  forces,  404.  Gives  battle  to  St.  Cyr  at  Molino  del  Rey,  ant*  te 
utterly  routed*  405.  Succeeds  Vives  as  commander-in-chief  in  Catalonia,  407.  Mur- 
murs of  the  people  against  him,  409.  Strength  and  composition  of  his  army,  ib.  His 
divisions  beaten  in  detail  by  St.  Cyr,  411-12.  Is  again  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Vails, 
and  flees  wounded  to  Tarragona,  414-15.    Dies— his  character  417. 

Reeves,  Colonel,  brilliant  exploit  of,  at  the  battle  of  Castalla,  falsely  attributed  to  Colonel 
Adam,  iv.  2*29.    Succeeds  that  officer  at  the  combat  of  Ordal,  end  is  wounded,  326. 

Regency,  the  Portuguese,  anarchy  produced  by  their  weakness  and  ineffio'ency,  i.  428. 
Dread  insurrection  more  than  the  return  of  the  French,  420.  Deprive  the  Spanish  dollar 
of  its  oorruit  value,  prodceing  a  great  disturbance,  431.    Their  reluctance  to  forward 
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militmnr  pnpftrationt,  434.  Offer  the  eommsad  of  their  wmiet  to  an  BaflUh  ceoera., 
450.  MvshU  Beresford  apoointed,  451.  Its  composition  is  16(10-10,  ii.  353.  latrigoes  of 
parties  in,  ib.  et  seq.  Apply  to  RBclaad  for  an  additiona!  subsidy.  4:24.  Neglect  meaa- 
ares  of  defence,  43U.  Weakness  and  inefficiency  uf.  iii  SI3.  Changes  in.  314-15.  The 
Boaza  Csetion  becomes  predominant  in,  216.  («rossly  Tiolate  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
920.  Htarre  their  army,  and  neglect  their  fortifications,  237.  Endeavor  to  get  rid  of  the 
British  armr,  254.  Neglect  their  part  in  preparations  for  the  expected  approach  of  Napo- 
leon, 255.  Their  factions  coarse  towards  Wellington.  368,  et  se«]^^Their  opposition  to 
his  raeasnres,  and  neglect  of  their  own  duties,  207.  His  rebuke,  308.  Shameful  device 
of,  to  avoid  feeding  their  troops  iv.  111.  Harassing  opposition  of,  to  Wellin^n's  riews, 
]  W.  Instances  of  the  corruption  of,  200.  Terrified  at  the  approach  of  repabhoanism.  903. 
Letter  from  Wellington  to  the  Prince  Regent,  relative  to  the  misconduct  of,  205  Inso- 
lence and  ingratitude  of,  towards  the  British,  461-9.  Complaints  of.  as  to  the  treatment 
of  their  troops,  463.  Withhold  the  recruits  from  Wellington's  army,  t.  64.  Their  du- 
plicity and  ingratitudej  65. 

Regency.  Spanish,  organised  at  Cadis  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  ii.  273. 
(t<ee  Spain.)  Secretly  organise  and  encourage  the  guerilla  bands,  340.  Injustice  and 
absurdity  of,  towards  the  colonies,  350.  Invite  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  command  th« 
border  provinces,  iii.  92.  Reconstituted  by  the  Cortes,  23.  Dissensions  with,  909.  Ex- 
travagant derosnds  of,  in  consideration  of  receiving  British  officers  in  their  armies.  268. 
Send  expeditions  against  the  colonies,  fitted  out  with  English  supplies  intended  for  the 
defence  of  Gallicia,  272.  Refuse  an  exchange  of  prisoners  at  Cabrera,  900.  Is  re-ot 
ganised.  and  the  members  changed,  320.  No  improvement  results,  330.  Extracts  from 
manifestos  of,  Jan  ,  IUl2,  App.  4fctO.  Resist  the  decree  of  the  Cortes  abolishing  the  In- 
qaisitioB,  iv.  194.  The  members  of,  changed,  and  Cardinal  Bourbon  made  President,  105. 
Are  the  slaves  of  the  Cortes,  470.  Determine  to  remove  the  seat  of  government,  but  are 
baffled  by  the  Cadiz  newspapers,  471.  Violate  their  engagements  with  Welttngcon  a: 
generalissimo,  473.  He  opposes  the  dismissal  of  hia  enemies  in,  ▼.  00.  Oi—  Cortes,  Ferdi- 
nand.) 

Reille,  General,  marches  to  the  aid  of  the  French  in  Catalonia,  i.  65.  Relieres  Figueraa 
and  invents  Rosas,  but  is  forced  to  retire,  66.  Besieges  Rosas,  306.  The  place  surrendeis 
after  thirty  days*  investment,  309.  Combat  wiih  the  .Marquis  of  Lasan.  4Qb.  Is  replaced 
by  General  Verdier,  ii.  911.  Is  appointed  to  command  the  **army  of  the  Ebro."  341. 
Operations  of,  against  the  partidas.  426.  Returns  to  Navarre.  431.  Hee  iv.  126.  Takes 
command  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  158.  His  position,  239,  233.  Reinforces  Caffarelli, 
237.  Is  deceived  by  the  allies*  movements,  2n5.  Concentrates  his  forces,  and  retreats 
towards  Burgos,  267.  (See  Yittoria.)  Marches  to  the  Bidassoa,  286.  Commands  the 
right  wing  in  Hoult's  army  in  the  Pyrenees,  346.  His  tardy  movements  at  the  combat  of 
Roacevalles,  350.  (See  Sauroren.)  Holds  the  lower  Bidassoa.  396.  Is  worsted  in  the 
combat  of  San  Marcial.  429.  Is  attacked  by  Wellington,  438.  Retreats  in  discrder,  440. 
(9ee  Nivelle,  Nive,  Barrouilhet.) 

Renovalles,  guerilla  chief  in  Aragon.    (Sea  Partidaa.) 

Retiro,  the.    (See  Madrid.) 

Rey,  (General  Emaauel,  governor  of  San  Bebaatiaa,  his  obatinata  defence  of;  339,  et  seq. ; 
307,  et  seq.    Surrenders,  413. 

Reynier,  General.  See  ii.  277.  Takes  command  of  the  second  corpa  in  Estremadura,  317. 
His  movements  against  different  divisions  of  Romana'a  army,  318.  Examines  the  works 
of  Badajos,  in  face  of  the  whole  Spanish  army.  310.  Observations  on  his  movements, 
320.  Passes  the  Tagns,  and  is  followed  hj  General  Hill,  383.  Makes  various  demonstra- 
tions, 384.  See  3ul0.  Joins  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  303.  (See  Masseaa,  Bnsaco.) 
Is  discomfited  in  a  desperate  combat  at  Sabugal,  iii.  64. 

Richmond,  the  Duke  of.  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Orthes,  t.  146. 

Ridge,  Colonel,  desperate  assault  and  death  of,  at  the  storming  of  Bad^joa,  iii.  371. 

Rio  Seco,  battle  cf,  between  Bessiires  and  Cuesta,  i.  81. 

Romana,  the  Marqais  of,  arrives  in  Spain  with  a  Spanish  force  from  Denmark,  i.  231. 
Manner  of  their  escape  from  the  French  service,  ib.  His  troops  serve  undct  General 
BLake  at  Espinosa,  264.  Are  taken  prisoners  there,  and  four  thousand  of  them  found  in 
Russia  in  1^19, 9G8.  Takes  command  of  the  remnant  of  Blake's  army  after  his  defeat  at 
Reynoaa,  ib.  Their  miserable  condition,  309.  His  character,  ib.  His  exaggerated  prom- 
ises to  Sir  John  Moore,  ib.  Keeps  Nway  from  him  for  fear  of  exposing  their  condition, 
311.  Causes  great  loss  and  contusion  to  Moore's  army  by  pre-occupying  Astorga  during 
the  retreat,  319.  His  army  dispersed,  ib.  His  operations  after  the  eooQa-rkation  of  the 
E  aglish  army.  ii.  14.  His  efforts  to  raise  a  new  force  hindered  by  desertion  and  the 
apathy  of  the  Gallicians,  15.  Is  joined  by  General  Silveira,  22.  His  ignorance  and  un- 
fitness for  command.  23.  Is  defeated  at  Monterey  and  retreats,  abandoning  Silveira,  26. 
Observations,  71.  Surprises  Villa  Franca,  101.  Repairs  to  the  Astnrias  to  reform  abuses, 
109.  Is  surprised  by  Marshal  Ney,  and  escapes  on  board  an  English  vessel,  103.  Re- 
joins his  armv  and  marches  to  Orence,  104.  Ney  and  Soult  combine  against,  109.  Ik 
saved  by  a  misunderstandingbetween  those  Marshals,  111.  His  description  of  the  con* 
duet  of  the  Central  Junta,  196.    DaliTaxa  hia  eommand  to  the  Duke  del  Parqne,  and  gqm 
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to  ScrilU.  187.  Foil*  a  project  of  the  Junta  for  a  new  form  ol  goveromeat,  and  proposes 
another.  435.  Refuses  tbe  command  of  the  army  in  the  Morena.  3li3.  Is  restored  to  his 
old  command,  and  proceeds  to  Badajos,  27U,  316.  Is  joined  bjr  Del  i'arque.and  distribatee 
his  army  to  act  against  the  communications  of  the  French,  317.  Makes  a  demonstratiun 
against  Alerida.  3lt).  Encamps  near  Badajos.  where  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  is  di«coT* 
ered.  319.  Observations  on  his  movements,  331).  Is  threatened  by  Mortier.  and  concen* 
trates  his  troops,  384.  Defeated  at  Benvenida,  386.  Is  beaten  by  Mortier,  and  retreats  to 
Elvas,  396.  Joins  Wellington  in  Portugal,  421.  Is  removed  by  the  Uegency,  but  re> 
instated  at  the  solicitation  of  Wellington,  iii.  2J.  Sends  succors  to  Olivensa,  aid.  Death 
H  n  1  character  of,  3U. 

R  ^ncevalles,  combat  of,  iv.  356.  Extracts  from  the  reports  of  General  Cole  and  Marshal 
6o:ilt  on,  App.  513. 

R:rica,  combat  of,  bet-ween  Sir  A.  Wellesley  and  General  Laborde,  1.  145.  ObMrratione 
ot   174. 

Uosas  invested  by  General  Reille,  but  relieved  by  Juan  Clares,  i.  66.  Siege  of,  306.  Ex- 
ploit of  Lord  Cochrane  at,  39d.    Capitulates  after  thirty  days'  investment,  399. 

Ruris,  General,  arrives  at  Carthagena  in  command  of  a  British  force,  iiL  435. 

Kovigo,  Duke  of.    (See  Savary.) 

Rovira.  ^sSee  Catalonia.)  Important  exploit  of.  in  the  surprise  of  the  5»rt  of  Fernando  de 
Figueras.  iii.  148.  Fails  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  convoy,  150.  Is  betrcyed  in  an- 
other attempt,  and  the  place  surrenders,  179. 

Rueda,  fraternization  of  the  French  and  English  soldiers  in  the  wine  caves  of,  iv.  40. 

Russia,  causes  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  in,  iii.  445-6.  Grandeur  of  his  expeditien  to,  (T. 
182.    lu  failure,  the  safety  of  the  Peninsula,  ib. 

SAAVsomx,  Don  Miguel  de,  governor  of  Valencia,  is  killed  by  the  citizens  in  cold  blood,  L 
30. 

Saguntum,  siege  of,  iii.  279.  Battle  of,  between  Blake  and  Sachet,  287  Sarren<*-rs,  288. 
i'bservations,  ib. 

Sahagun,  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  to.  i.  306,  et  se<}.    Combat  at,  311. 

Si.  Aignan,  negotiations  of,  witli  the  allied  powers,  tor  a  general  peace,  y.  79. 

St.  Jago  de  Compo^tella,  its  communications  with  Portugal,  ii.  lU. 

St.  Julian,  General,  holds  the  pass  of  the  Somosierra  against  Napoleon,  i.  t79.  His  force 
put  to  flight  by  a  charge  of  f'olish  cavalry,  ib.     Is  brutallv  murdered  by  his  men,  2d0. 

St.  L'yr.  General  Gouvion.  is  sent  to  Catalonia  in  command  of  the  seventh  corps,  i.  392. 
Beijiieges  Rosas,  :)96.  That  place  surrenders,  and  be  proceeds  to  the  relief  of  fiarcelona« 
3iK).  His  hazardous  march,  4110.  Defeats  the  r^panish  army  at  Cardadeu,  402.  Reaches 
Barcelona.  403.  Defeats  Reding  at  Molino  del  Key.  405.  Neglects  to  follow  up  his  ad- 
vantage. 407  His  operations  against  Keding,  411.  Defeats  him  with  great  loss  at  Vails, 
414  Blockades  Tarragona,  415.  His  inactivity,  416.  Retreats  to  Barcelona,  417.  His 
measures  at  that  place,  4^0.  Marshal  Augereau  is  appointed  to  supersede  him,  421.  Ob- 
servations, ib.  Ui«  remarks  on  the  guerilla  system,  ii.  209.  His  discontent,  211.  Ke- 
fuses  to  obey  Joseph's  orders  to  march  into  Aragon,  and  urges  on  the  siege  of  Gerona, 
312.  Takes  a  position  to  cover  the  siege,  213  (See  Gerona.)  Intercepts  a  reinforcement 
for  (lerona,  217.  His  operations  against  Blake's  relieving  army,  221,  et  seq.  Errors  in 
his  movements.  225.     Outs  off  a  convoy,  2*28.     Delivers  the  command  to  Augereau,  229. 

Salamanca  rejoicing  in,  on  the  approach  of  Wellington,  iv.  28.  Siege  of  the  forts  of,  ib. 
i  hey  surrender,  35.  Are  destroyed,  3<i.  Battle  of,  56.  Last  event  and  anecdotes  of, 
6J-4.  Observations  on,  HO.  Important  results  of,  81.  Extracts  relative  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  cavalry  at,  .V?p.  479.  Strength  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  and  num- 
ber of  guns  at,  503.  lioss  of  the  allies  Mrfore  and  at,  503.  The  French  and  Englit>h 
armies  reassembled  on  the  plains  of,  144.  Hatred  of  the  British  shown  by  the  Spaniards 
at— instances  of  their  ferocity,  14(5. 
'  ^St  Pierre,  battle  of,  betvi  een  (General  Hill  and  Marshal  Soalt,  v.  47.  Great  loss  of  British 
^    otii«tn  at,  50.    Observations  on.  do 

8;n  Carlos,  the  Duke  of,  secretly  arrives  at  Madrid  with  the  treaty  of  Valenfay,  v.  70. 
is  dismisKod.  with  a  decree  rejecting  it,  ib. 

Sanchez.  Julian,  breaks  through  the  besieging  force  of  Ney,  with  two  hundred  horsemen, 
irom  Ciudad  Uodrigo,  ii,  329.  Capiares  the  governor  of  Ciudad,  and  a  convoy  for  its 
relief.  333. 

San  Genis,  Colonel,  chief  engineer  at  ths  defense  of  Zaragoza,  is  killed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment as  the  t- reach  engineer,  i.  381. 

San  .Marcial,  combat  of,  between  Generals  Reille  and  Freyre,  It.  4*22. 

San  Sebastian  is  besieced  by  General  Graham,  iv.  S88.  See  295.  Description  of,  331. 
Preparations  for  its  dsfenee,  332.  Force  of  the  besiegers,  334.  Assault  of  San  Barto- 
lomso.  336.  Assault  of  the  town,  339.  Causes  of  iU  failttm,  341.  The  siege  turned  into 
a  blockade,  342.  The  garriMn  makes  a  suocessful  sally,  343.  The  siege  renewed,  390. 
Ktaie  of  the  defences,  403.  Storming  of  the  town.  406.  Is  carried.  410.  Horrible  scene 
of  depravity,  411.  Is  burnt,  ib;  The  castle  bombarded, 412.  Surrenders, 413.  Observo> 
tions  on  the  siege,  ib.    On  the  sacking  and  burning  of  the  town,  416. 
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Santander.  the  English  d^pAu  transferred  from  P<fftagal  to,  It.  S71.  Barbaroiu  trtatmwat 
of  the  English  hospitals  at,  t.  Vi. 

^antarem  i»  occupied  by  &larsfaal  Massena,  ii.  433.  et>  seq.  Description  of,  436.  Relative 
state  of  the  French  and  English  armies  at,  iii.  43.    Maseena  retreats  from.  4tf. 

6antona  is  blockaded  hj  sea  and  land,  iv.  15d.  Is  sacoored  by  Caffaielii.  J50.  Remains 
the  only  fortress  in  possession  of  the  French  in  the  north  of  Spain,  4<tO.  History  of  the 
operations  against,  r.  IU6.     Is  surrendered  at  the  otose  of  the  war,  111. 

Baiitoeildes,  (ieneral,  takes  possession  of  Astorga,  ii.  it:i7.  Aseamet  the  command  of  GaN 
licia  during  Castailoa'  absence,  iii.  113.  Soe  US.  Besieges  Astorga,  iT.  37.  Marches  to 
the  Duero,  06.  Occapies  ValladoUd,  1(>5.  Abandoaa  it  on  the  approach  of  Clansel,  1U6 
Avoids  a  junction  with  Wellington,  US. 

9ar»field,  General,  defeau  General  Eugenio  and  Palombini  at  Pla,  iii.  140.  Harasses  Maa- 
donald's  maroh  to  Barcelona,  147.  t^ee  156,  150.  Enters  Tarragoti a,  and  takes  com- 
mand of  the  Mole,  161 .  Is  forced  by  Contreraa  to  leave  the  place,  at  the  moment  of  the 
awault,  167.  See  381-2-3.  Is  defeated  by  Decaen  at  .Centellas,  3U2.  Menaces  Tarra- 
gona—is again  defeated  by  Decaen,  43U.  Again  by  General  Lamarqne,  431.  Rejoins 
Lacy,  ib.  Hit  command  increased,  but  himself  calumniated  by  Lacy,  iv.  85.  Become* 
hateful  to  the  people,  b6.  Acts  as  ap&riisan  on  the  Lbro,  106.  <9ee  Bentinok.  Clinton.) 
Repultes  General  Hubert  in  two  sallies  from  Baioelona,  which  are  the  last  events  of  the 
war  in  Sjuain,  v    106, 1U7. 

Bauroren,  first  battle  of,  between  Soult  and  Wellington,  iv.  371.    Second  do.,  377. 

bavary.  General,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  is  sent  to  Madrid  to  conduct  the  Emperor's  plans,  i.  87. 
Delicacy  of  his  position,  4b.  Fails  in  the  execution  of  his  mission.  51.  His  mischievous 
errors,  7tt.    Napoleon's  instmctions  to  him,  ib. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  reply  to  a  criticism  of^  upon  the  author^s  account  of  Lord  Strangford's 
proceedings,  v.  %29. 

t*ebastiani.  General^  succeeds  the  Duke  of  Dantxic  in  command  of  the  fourth-corps,  i.  366. 
Occupies  Toledo,  li.  41.  Routs  Cartoi^al  at  Ciudad  Real,  43.  Joins  the  King  on  the 
Guadararaa,  148  Defeats  General  Venegas  at  Almonacid,  17d  Attacks  General  Are i- 
saga's  advanced  ruard  at  Dos  Barrios.  244.  (See  Ocafia.)  Is  directed  to  seize  the  Graaa- 
Jan  coast,  ^71.  Puts  down  an  insurrection,  and  takes  poeveesion  of  Malaga,  273.  His 
operations  in  Granada,  iii.  18, 19. 

Serbelloni,  the  Conde  de,  Captain-General  of  Valencia,  orsanizes  an  army,  i.  37.  Marches 
to  intercept  the  French  communications,  74.  Is  defeated  and  his  troops  dispersed  by  Mar* 
shal  Moncey,  75. 

Seville,  the  local  government  of,  assumes  the  title  of  "  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  and  th» 
Indies,"  and  declares  war  against  King  Joseph,  i.  35.  Assassination  at,  :J6.  Anarchy  in, 
•n  the  apprrach  of  the  French,  ii.  3H0.  The  old  Junta  of.  re-etitablished.  but  again  du- 
oand.  tjfu.  t^urrenders  to  the  King.  S72.  Cadiz  saved  by  the  ephemeral  resistance  of, 
275.     Is  evacuated  by  Soult,  iv.  lUl. 

Sicilian  armament,  the.  arrives  at  Alicant,  iv.  92.  Important  effect  of  its  presence  on  the 
French  operations.  160.  Falls  into  disrepute  with  the  Spaniards,  162.  Disorders  in,  323. 
Results  of  the  footitsh  arrangements  of  the  ministers  in  rftcrard  to,  235.  Changes  com- 
manders seven  times  in  fifteen  months,  432.  Desertion  of  Italian  soldiers  from— letter 
from  Wellington,  App.  480.    (See  Bentinck,  Maitland,  &o.) 

Sicily,  proceedings  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  in,  iii.  435.  Sir  J.  Moore's  plan  for  the  gov- 
ernment of,  rejected,  but  justified  by  the  ultimate  result,  439.  Danger  of  an  invasion  of, 
by  the  French,  averted  by  Murat's  defection,  iv.  313.  Justificatory  pieces  rolative  to, 
App.  Sim. 

Silveira,  General,  assumes  command  of  the  Tras  os  Montes.  and  acts  in  concert  with  Ro- 
mans, ii.  23.  Is  abandoned  by,  it6.  Defeated  at  Chaves,  27.  Re-takes  the  place,  35. 
Advances  into  the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  57.  Successfully  opposes  (leneral  Loi  on,  59. 
Menaces  Oporto,  but  is  driven  back,  61.  Obs^ivations,  73.  (r^ee  Wellesley.)  Is  left  in 
defence  of  the  nortnern  provinces,  107.  Captures  a  r'wiss  reciment  at  Puebia  de  Sena- 
bria,  :)R}.  Blockades  Almeida,  443-4.  Attacks  a  convoy  under  (General  Gardanne,  444. 
Is  defeated  by  General  Claparede.  and  driven  over  the  Douro,  445.  Marohes  to  Lamego— 
his  vanity,  iii.  383.  See  384.  iv.  37.  Invests  Zamora.  iv.  104.  Is  driven  away  by  Csene- 
lal  Foy,  107.  Commands  an  infantry  division  on  the  Agueda.  360.  t^^erves  under  Hill  ia 
the  Pyrenees,  346,  353.  Desires  the  chief  command  of  the  Portuguese  aro^y,  in  place  of 
Beresford.  464.  Objected  to  by  Welliniiton  as  factious  and  incapable,  466. 
fe.niavin,  Admiral,  with  a  Russian  ^uadron,  takes  refuge  in  the  Tagns  from  the  British 
fleet,  i.  1 10.  An  English  expedition  is  sent  against  him,  122.  Capitulates  to  Sir  Charles 
Totton,  160. 
Skfl'~*tt,  Colonel,  goes  to  Tarragona  with  reinforoements,  but  does  not  land.  iii.  170.  Ob- 
servations thereon.  1»2.  Carries  a  British  force  from  Cadiz  to  Tarifa.  309.  Makes  an 
effort  to  capture  the  French  battering  train,  315.  Not  the  author  of  the  defence  of  Tarifa, 
320,  et  seq.  See  App.  537.  et  seq.  Skirmishes  with  Sou  It's  rear*guard  at  Seville,  iv.  103. 
Marches  to  the  Duero,  104.  Joins  Hill,  141.  Bepulses  an  attack  on  the  position  of,  ib. 
Neglects  a  great  advantage  in  the  Pyrenees,  438.  Goes  to  England,  4:£l. 
Smith,  bir  Charles,  captain  of  engineers,  the  merit  of  the  defence  of  TariCi  due  to,  iii.  32V-31 
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Jiiittrirt'tr  /  lative  to  his  oondnct  at,  App.  538.    From  the  report  ot,  543     His  plan  for  th« 

■iege  «i  8.  a  Sebastian,  i-r.  334.  337.    Disastrous  reeolt  of   the  ditieRard  of.  341. 
8!ade.  Gene  %l,  is  defeated  in  a  rash  attack  with  cavalry  upon  General  Lalleroand,  iii.  444. 
Smith,  Colonel  Sir  George,  emplojed  in   negotiations  for  the  occupation  of  Cadiz,  i.  124 

Renews  them  in  1809,  440.    Dies  when  on  the  point  of  sueceM,  443. 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  commander  of  the  British  fleet  at  Lisbon,  vainly  urges  the  court  to  re- 

sist  the  entrance  of  Junot.  i  IU5.     Induces  the  Prince  Regent  to  embark,  bat  is  denied 

the  credit  of  the  action.  KNi. 
Solano  y  Socoro,  the  Marquis  of,  eomiiianding  a  Spanish  force  in  Portugal,  is  recalled  by 

Godoy,  i.  35.     Is  murdered  for  refu  ing  to  attack  the  French  squadron  at  t'adir,  3G. 
Somatenes.  armed  peasants  of  <-'atalonia,  origin  of  their  name,  i.  til. 
Somerset,  Lord  I'itzroy,  (afterwards  Lord  Raglan.)  military  secretary  to  Lord  Wellington, 

the  prudence  and  ability  of,  lii.  34i.    Receives  the  surrender  of  the  governor  of  Badajos, 

Soraoeierra,  the  pass  of,  forced  by  Napoleon,  i.  279. 

Soaham.  General,  (see  Catalonia,  Gerona,  etc.,)  overcomes  superior  numbers  in  a  combat 
at  Vich,  ii.283.  Is  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  Portugal,  iv.  liS4-5.  Marches 
affainst  Wellington  to  raise  the  siege  of  Burgos.  127.  Should  have  forced  on  a  battle, 
i'^.  Is  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  the  King,  131.  Extract  from  his  despatch  relative 
to,  App.  4'JU.  Pursues  Wellinffton.  i:J2.  Fights  with  his  rear-guard  at  Venta  de  Pozo, 
133.  His  proffress  checked  by  the  destruction  of  bridges  on  the  Pisuerga,  138.  Repairs 
the  bridge  cf  i'oro,  forcing  Wellington  to  change  his  line  of  retreat,  143-4.  Is  super- 
seded by  CtJieral  Drouei,  147.    Returns  to  France,  liiS. 

Soult,  tViarsho,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  is  appointed  to  command  the  second  corps  in  place  of 
Hessidres,  i  2t>5.  Defeata  the  Conde  de  Belvedere  at  Gamonal,  2(>6.  Disperses  Blake's 
army  after  ).8  defeat  at  Kspinosa,  268.  Overruns  Leon,  969.  Concentrates  his  force  on 
the  Carrier.  "JIU.  Pursues  ^ir  John  Moore  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor,  314.  Is  left 
at  Astorgf.  t)  conduct  the  pursuit  alone,  32i).  Hiif  vigorous  movements,  321.  Skirmishes 
at  Lugo,  bat  refuses  battle,  •'i27.  His  dispositions  on  reaching  Corufia,  332.  Battle  cf 
r'orufia,  335.  Extract  of  a  letter  from,  to  the  author,  App.  51 5.  Corufia  and  Ferrol  sur 
render  to  him,  ii.  12.  Meceives  instructions  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  ih.  His  pre- 
parations, 14.  .Marches  for  Opoito,  Iti.  Attempts  to  pass  the  Minho  at  Campo  Saucos.  17 
Is  prevented  by  the  ordenanzas,  1U.  His  situation  embarrassing,  ib.  Adopts  a  new  line, 
and  defeats  large  bodies  of  insurgents,  19.  Leares  most  of  bis  artillery  and  encum- 
brances at  Tuy,  and  concentrates  at  Orense,  SU.  Enters  Portugal,  2.5.  Defeats  Romana 
at  Monterey,  26.  Defeats  s^ilveira,  and  takes  the  town  of  Chaves.  27.  Permits  hit  priton- 
ers  to  return  to  their  homes,  ib.  Good  results  of  this  proceeding,  %j.  Marches  upon 
Braga,  ib.  Murder  and  confusion  in  that  place,  29,  et  seq.  Defeats  the  Portuguese  there, 
under  Baron  Eben.  33.  Concenirates  his  forces  in  front  of  Oporto,  35.  Urees  the  Bishop 
to  surrender,  36.  The  place  taken  with  terrible  slaughter,  37,  et  seq.  Pursues  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  towards  the  inhabitants.  54.  Receives  addresses  in  favor  of  the  establitth- 
ment  of  a  French  government,  55.  Good  effects  of  his  policy,  56.  His  general  position, 
and  succeeding  operations,  57,  et  se<^.  Observations,  7U.  Is  kept  in  ij^norance  of  WeU 
lesley's  approach  by  conspirators  in  his  army,  78.  Discovers  the  conspiracy.  81).  Prepares 
to  retreat.  83.  Retires  from  Oporto  as  Wellesley  enters  it  89  His  desperate  situation, 
92.  Displays  great  energy  and  generalship.  92-3.  Enters  Orense  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition. 96.  Olwervations,  ib.  Marches  upon  Lugo,  101.  < 'om bines  operations  with  Ney, 
in  Gallicia.  109.  Has  a  misunderstanding  with  Ney,  111.  Retiies  to  Zamora  to  recruit, 
1 12.  Is  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps,  145. 
Proposes  to  the  King  to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  and  menace  Lisbon,  ib.  Mnrches  to 
Salamanca,  147.  Advances  to  Placentia,  168.  Learns  the  perilous  position  of  the  allies. 
169.  Defeats  Cuesta  at  Arzobispo,  173.  His  plans  overruled  by  Marshal  Ney  and  the 
King,  174-5.  His  operations  against  General  Areizaga,  243.  His  dispositions,  245,  et 
seq.  Destroys  the  Spanish  army  at  the  battle  of  Ocafia.  249.  Directs  the  movements  in 
the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  267,  et  seq.  (See  Andalusia )  Become-*  ch ief.com mander  of, 
on  the  withdrawal  of  Joseph,  304.  Establishes  a  stable  government  there,  321.  Excites 
the  hatred  of  the  King  by  refusing  his  demands,  ib.  States  of  his  army,  in  1810-11,  App. 
488.  Assumes  the  direction  of  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  iii.  25.  Is  ordered  to  aid  Massena 
in  Portugal,  26.  His  arrangements  for  holding  Andalusia,  27.  Marches  into  Estrema- 
dnra,  and  besieges  Olivenza,  28.  The  place  surrenders,  and  he  marches  against  Badajna, 
39.  Sie^e  of  that  place,  .30.  Defeata  Mendizabel  at  the  battle  of  the  Gebora^  33  4. 
Badajos  is  surrendered  by  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  43.  Returns  to  Andalusia,  ib., 
70.  Marches  against  Beresford.  to  succor  Badajos,  92.  Arrives  at  Albuera,  94.  His  dia- 
petitions,  95.  Battle  of  Albuera,  96.  Dreadful  state  of 'his  army  at  the  close  of,  101 .  Re- 
treaU  to  Solano,  102.  Assumes  a  position  at  Llerena,  103.  His  errors  in  the  battle,  108. 
Is  reinforced,  and  makes  a  forward  movement,  232.  Is  joined  by  Marmont.and  they  entef 
Badajos,  234.  Advances  against  Wellington,  ib.  Declines  to  give  battle,  236.  See  App. 
948-9.  Marches  to  Seville  agsinst  Blake,  expels  him,  and  defeata  the  (Spaniards  in  Niebia 
and  Granada.  240,  et  seq.  His  vigor  and  ability,  242.  His  position  described,  306. 
Amount  of  his  force,  307.    Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  but  it  is 
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frnttrated  :  f  the  EngLvh,  30B-0.  Resolves  to  besie^  Tarifa,  300.  (lia  plans  nssetttod 
b7  the  failures  of  his  subordinates,  310,  et  seq.  Sends  l^aval  against  'J'arifa,  314.  'J'ba 
siege  lails.  3;!0.  His  opinion  of  its  importance.  321.  See  358.  Embarrassments.  368. 
Advances  from  (Cordova  against  Wellington,  367-8,  .379.  Hears  of  the  fall  of  Badajos,  amd 
counter  marches  against  the  {Spaniards  in  his  rear,  380.  Reaches  t^ville  by  forced 
marches,  381.  Observations  on  his  proceedings,  303.  8ee  418.  440.  His  vast  but  well 
considered  plans,  441.  Restores  the  French  interest  in  Morocco,  442.  Bombards  Cadiz, 
ib.  Opposes  the  plans  of  the  King,  iv.  15.  Recommends  others,  and  refuses  to  obey  him 
10.  Is  deceived  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  British  army,  17.  See  69.  Receives 
orders  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  70.  Objects.  71.  Joseph  demands  the  recall  of.  from  the 
Empemr,  who  defends  him.  74.  Obxervations  on  his  conduct  Had  military  character,  78. 
Remonstrance  of,  against  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia,  97.  App.  48l.  Urges  Joseph  to 
anite  the  armies  there,  08.  Expresses  suspicions  of  the  integrity  of,  in  a  letter  intei* 
cepted  by,  99 ;  copy  of,  App.  4e$2.  Breaks  up  the  blockade  of  Cadis,  and  marches  towards 
Granada,  101.  Ditnculties  of  his  match,  i()3  Arrives  at  Hellin  and  effects  a  juncture 
with  the  King  and  8uchAt,  III3.  Ability  of  his  movement,  ib.  Joseph  reluctantly  gives 
him  the  commend,  130  Reduces  tue  fort  of  Chinchilla,  ib.  Part  of  his  army  is  given 
to  Drooet,  139-40.  Moves  upon  Ocafia  and  Aranjuez.  140.  The  King  is  discontented 
with  his  caution,  141.  Pursues  Hill— is  joined  by  the  King.  143.  Cannonades  the  castU 
of  Alba  de  Tormes,  146.  Opposes  Joseph's  desire  of  giving  battle,  147.  His  plan  ia 
adopted,  1 18.  Passes  the  Tormes,  149.  Failure  of  his  plan — his  want  of  promptness,  150. 
Pursues  Wellington  to  the  Huebra — combat  there,  I5w.  Ceases  the  pursuit,  154.  T&kea 
winter  quarters  about  Toledo,  156.  Observations,  176.  Joseph's  complaints  against  hiok, 
SI3.  Is  recalled,  and  made  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  214.  His  command  givea 
to  General  Gazan,  221.  Hiit  advice  to  the  King  for  future  operstions,  236.  Supersedes 
Joseph  as  Napoleon's  lieutenant,  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  343.  Amount  of  his  force, 
343,  315.  App.  518.  Revives  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  .345.  Makes  dispositions  for  a 
great  offensive  movement,  346.  Resolves  to  succor  Pampeluna,  34d.  His  plans,  ib.  His 
theatre  of  operations  described,  35i).  Issues  a  remarkable  order  of  the  day,  356.  Attacks 
the  right  of  the  allies,  357.  The  result  unsatisfactory,  358.  Imped  ments  to  his  move- 
ments, 35i).  ^(ecretly  anticipates  failure.  360.  Approaches  Pampeluna,  and  is  nearly 
successful,  366.  Is  stopped  by  General  Cole— prepares  for  battle,  3H7.  His  position  de- 
scribed, 3^.  First  battle  of  Sauroren,  371.  Is  joined  by  D'Krlon.  374.  Makes  iisposi* 
tions  with  a  view  to  relieve  Sa>i  Sebastian.  375.  Attacks  General  Hill,  and  turns  his 
po.sition,  376.  Second  battle  of  Sauroren,  377.  His  loss  enormous,  378  Retreats.  379i 
His  dangerous  position  at  San  Kstevan,  381.  Is  wounded  by  an  accident,  and  continues 
the  retreat,  3:^2  Terrible  scene  at  the  bridge  of  Yenzi,  383.  Amount  of  his  losses,  387. 
Observations  on  his  movements,  390,  '.i&2.  Adopts  a  permanent  position,  306.  His  views 
and  proceedings  during  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  417.  His  preparations  for  succoring, 
419.  A  series  of  combats  take  place  alonj;  his  line,  422,  et  sec^.  Kesolves  to  adopt  a  de- 
fensive sytifera.  426.  Remarks  on  his  movements  ami  situation,  427.  His  position  d«- 
seribed.  433.  Is  deceived  by  the  movements  of  Wellington,  43.5.  438.  Loses  his  camps  on 
the  Bidassoa  by  xurprise,  439.  Meets  General  HeiUe  in  retreat,  440.  See  442,  et  seq. 
Strength  of  his  works— feebleness  of  their  defence,  446.  Retakes  the  redoubt  of  Sarre^ 
447.  His  numbers.  448.  His  intrenchments  described.  449.  Desires  to  take  the  offensive, 
450.  Fails  to  induce  Suchet  to  unite  with  him,  4-31.  et  seq.  Superiority  of  his  plan  over 
Suchet's,  454-4.  Letter  from  the  Minister  of  War  to  Joseph  impugning  the  fidelity  of, 
App.  4*^5.  Extracts  from  h;s  report  of  the  combat  of  Roncevalles,  512.  His  political 
d'.fhcnlties,  V  0  Prepares  to  defend  his  poiii tions,  1 1.  His  dispositions,  13.  Battle  of  th« 
Nivelie,  16  Retreats  to  the  intrenched  campii  of  Bavonne  and  the  Nive,  34.  Observa- 
tions, ib.  See  33,  33.  His  pceition.s  on  the  Nive  surprised  by  Wellington,  34-5.  Pre- 
pares  to  fall  upon  one  of  his  separated  w  ngs,  36.  I'is  attack  repulsed.  43.  Three  of  his 
3erman  regiments  go  over  to  tbn  allies  ib.  i>'enews  the  attack  with  some  success,  44. 
M.\rches  to  attack  Hill,  4'*.  Battle  of  St.  Pif;rr.{.  47.  Is  defeated,  50.  Observations,  51. 
'I'he  errors  of  the  campaign  not  his  own,  5').  His  situation  and  views.  .57.  General 
nf^vements,  59,  et  seq.  H]»  embarra.>sments,  112,  etseq.  Proposes  a  great  project  for  the 
defence  of  France.  116.  Napoleon's  probable  reasons  for  its  rejection,  lid.  His  force 
much  reduced,  119.  Makes  arrangements  ior  resisting  the  advance  of  Wellington,  122. 
Is  deceived  as  to  the  numbers  of,  1*^3.  See  passage  of  the  Gaves,  124,  et  seq.  Resolves 
to  change  his  system  of  operat<on:<,  129.  (Concentrates  his  army  and  takes  a  defensive 
position  atOthes,  139.  Battle  of  Orthes,  142.  Is  nearly  victorious,  143.  Orders  a  gen- 
eral retreat.  145.  Changes  hi.4  line  of  operations,  146.  Retreats  up  the  Adour,  148.  Ob- 
servations, ill.  His  situation  extremely  perilous,  155.  Complains  of  the  ill-will  of  the 
inhabitants.  156.  Takes  post  at  'i'arbes,  ib.  Napoleon  sends  him  instructions,  ib.  His 
reply,  1)7.  Reorganizes  hi- army.  158.  His  proclamation,  159.  Defence  of,  161.  State 
of  his  army.  1<>9.  170.  Menaces  Wellington,  171.  Retires,  17.3.  Prepares  to  retreat  om 
Toulouse,  174.  Various  skirmishes,  175,  et  seq.  Reaches  Toulouse,  179.  Proves  himself 
an  able  commander,  ib.  Indifference  of  Suchet  to  the  appeals  of,  180.  Advantages  of 
his  position  at  Toulouse,  181,  et  seq.  Resolves  not  to  abandon  it,  185.  His  oombinai* 
tions  crowned  with  success,  187.    Disposition  of  his  army,  189.    Battle  of  Toulouse,  19U 
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ikppeali  again  to  Siich«t,  196.  Abandons  tko  oitf,  tb.  Hear*  of  Napoleon'*  abdication, 
but  refuses  to  vamtulate  until  it  is  confirmed,  197.  Geneml  obserrations-^defenoe  of  his 
conduct,  1200.  His  operations  at  Toulouse  reviewed,  SOS,  et  seq.  Eulogy  on  his  cam- 
paign, 209. 

Pouthey.  false  charges  of.  against  the  French  during  Massena**  retreat,  iii.  57. 

£ouza.  Principal,  Antonio,  becomes  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  Regency,  ii.  353.  His 
intrigues  and  those  of  his  fftinily,  353-4.  Their  factious  conduct,  437.  Kzcite  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  jpopulaoe  against  the  British,  428.  Exposure  of  tlieir  plot  against  Welling- 
ton and  Beresford,  439.    (See  Regency.) 

Spain.  (For  detail  of  oTents.  see  names  of  generals,  proTinces,  Ac.)  Naturally  friendly  to 
Napoleon,  but  estranged  by  his  invasion  and  usurpation,  i.  17.  involved  in  ruin  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  royal  family,  3'i.  Makes  a  secret  treaty  with  France  for  the  conquest 
and  division  of  Portugal.  33.  Entered  by  French  armies  in  conformity  therewith,  35. 
Sinister  position  and  numbers  of,  36.  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  both  place  themselves 
in  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  37,  98.  French  power  established  in,  without  a  blow 
struck,  38.  Great  tumult  against,  at  Madrid,  3U;  followed  by  insurrections  throughout 
the  country,  33.  Joseph  Bonaparte  chosen  King  at  the  Emperor's  deetre,  33.  Constita* 
tion  prepared  by  Napoleon  adopted  by  the  **  Assembly  of  Notables'^  at  Bayonne,  ib.  War 
declared  by  the  Junta  of  Seville,  35.  Insurrection  organized  in  all  the  provinces.  36.  The 
movement  attributable  to  other  cauaes  than  the  pure  virtue  of  the  nation,  38,  et  seq. 
Necessity  of  English  support,  41.  Military  system  of^  44.  The  northern  provinees 
quelled  by  Bessi^res.  54.  Pretensions  of  the  Prince  of  ^cily  to  the  regency  of--cariooe 
proceedings  in  relation  to,  136.  The  people  of,  compared  with  those  of  Portagal,  186. 
Intrinsic  weakness  and  vindictive  character  of  the  insurrection,  167.  The  amues  eoatter- 
ed  without  object  after  the  battle  of  Baylen,  193.  Council  of  generals  at  Madrid— their 
plan  of  operations.  199.  Internal  politicMl  transactions — dissensions  and  corruption  M 
the  juntas.  Ac.  3(U.  Plans  and  intrigues  for  the  formation  of  a  central  government,  306, 
et  seq.  Central  Junta  assembles  at  Aranjuez,  310.  All  expectations  therefrom  disappoint- 
ed, 313.  External  political  relations,  314.  Military  operations  previous  to  Napoleon's 
arrival.  334.  Absence  of  concert  a^-d  connection  between  the  armies.  335.  Arrogance 
and  presumption  of  the  generals,  336.  Desperate  condition  of  the  Spanish  cause  after 
Napoleon's  campaign,  368.  Disposition  of  the  French  armies  in,  at  that  time,  3(i3.  Mili* 
tary  condition  of.  I(i7.  Advance  of  Sir  John  Moore  into,  306.  et  seq.  Observations  «C 
Napoleon,  Joseph,  and  Berth ter  upon  the  afairsof,  in  18U8,  App.  464,  et  seq.  Extracts 
from  correspondence  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  others  relative  to  the  state  of,  in  1808-9,  501., 
et  seq.  !iii9.  Letters  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Krere,  516.  iStates  of  the  armies  of,  in  I80H, 
536.  Of  the  French  armies  in,  537.  Do.  in  1809,  535.  Position  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  armies  in  March.  1809,  ii.  40.  Nature  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagua, 
41.  Plans  of  the  Spanish  general,  43.  The  spirit  of  the  people  sustained  by  the  ioao- 
•--■•'        '  ^    —     -"•  -'*  ^^    .    -    .  rinGerraanjr 

iJune.  111. 
-^  .  .  M  gn««  of  Mr. 

Frere.  131-3.  (See  Junta.)  The  partida-*,  their  character  and  organization,  137.  Cam- 
paign ol  Talavera,  133,  etseq.  Singular  position  of  the  various  armies  after  the  battle 
of,  169.  General  observations,  IB7,  et  seq.  Projects  Cor  a  new  form  of  government,  333. 
Military  operations  resumed,  336.  Rash  movement  of  the  Junta  against  Madrid,  34L. 
Position  of  the  French  srmies,  343.  Close  of  the  third  epoch  of  the  war.  3S7.  Obsenra- 
tions,  ib.  The  Central  Junta  dissolved.  370.  A  Regency  established,  273.  Misuse  of  the 
naval  and  military  ^wer  in  the  south  of,  313.  Situation  and  movements  of  the  armies 
north  of  the  l*agua  m  Fefa«'uary,  1810. 333.  Reflections  upon  the  Spanish  military  charac- 
ter, 330.  Diverse  policy  of  Joseph  and  Napoleon  in  the  government  of,  344.  The 
military  governments  of  the  latter.  346.  Strength  and  distribution  of  the  French 
armies  in,  in  July,  1810,  348.  General  state  of,  349.  (See  Regency.  Spanish.)  Slight 
operations  im  various  parts,  383. .  Extracts  from  letters  of  IxNrd  Wellington  relativw 
to  the  affairs  of,  App.  476,  et  seq.,  490.  From  correspondence  of  Kia^  Jiosepti.  499. 
Operations  in  Gallieia  and  the  Asturias,  iii.  13.  In  Granada  and  Murcia,  18.  Jn  the 
kingdom  of  Seville,  30.  The  National  Cortes  assembles  in  the  Islade  Leon-,  Cadis.  31. 
(See  Cortes,  Regency  )  Operations  in  the  northern  provinces,  continued,  Ira.  Activity 
of  the  partidas  in,  113.  Operations  in  the  eastern  provinces,  115.  l^e  armies  of,  reor- 
ganised and  designated  by  numbers,  1 18.  Effect  produced  by  the  fall  of  Tarragona,  177. 
Political  position  of  King  Joseph,  186  (See  Joseph.)  The  French  organization  in,  re- 
arraxiged,  191.  Arrogance  and  rapacity  excited  in,  by  the  ill-judged  suteidies  of  EaglanA 
19.5.  Political  state  of— disputes  among  the  leaders.  303.  Points  of  interest  in  the  ai« 
fairs  of,  affecting  Englana.  903.  Chances  of  a  war  with  Portagal,  304.  Intrigoes  of 
the  Princess  Carlotta,  ib.  Difficulties  with  the  colonies,  305.  English  succors  employed 
for  (heir  suUee tion,  307.  Wellington's  views  in  regard  to,  906.  et  eeq.  Inactivity  ol 
the  Spaniards  at  a  most  important  crisis,  339.  State  of  the  war  in,  •«  the  withdrawal 
of  Sonic  and  Marmont  from  Badajos,  944.  Favorable  aspect  of  French  afiuts  in,  34C 
State  of  the  war  in  the  northern  provinces,  September,  1811,  368.  lis  internal  difi 
cullies  of,  fostered  by  the  oouiae  of  the  English  government,  371.  .VMnqaest  of  Ym^ 
VOL.  V. — ^Fl 


41.  riansoi  ine  opnnisn  general,  4%  ine  spine  oi  me  peopte  susuuneo  oy 
tivity  of  the  French  generals,  53.  Observations,  63.  et  seq.-  Effect  of  the  war  in  • 
upon  the  operations  in,  105.  Strength  and  position  of  tne  French  armies  in  Ji 
Unwarranted  boasting  of  the  Spaniards,  130.     The  Spanish  power,  ib.    lntriffU( 
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UmU,  VTS.  Fblitioal  tteto  ef»  in  1811-IS,  3».  Dislik*  of  EaHaad  ia,  3f7,  SM.  il 
■ew  Hegeaoj  formed,  399.  Tho  iadepondenee  of,  woa  hj  th%  off^ti  of  En^laad,  3311. 
The  Preaek  Mrmies  in,  re-oTMiised,  »Bd  redoeed.  341.  Oenenl  moTemente  m,  on  the 
lakinf  of  Ciadad  Rodrigo.  359-3.  Oenenl  obeerr&tiont,  388.  Prenek  operations  agunst 
the  purtidM,491,  et  seq.  Politieal  st&te  of^  451.  Proooedinga  relatiTe  to  the  ooloaies.  ib. 
Pailnre  rf  the  Baglish  mediation,  4SS-3.  Saeoeseion  to  the  erown  aettled,  453.  Mili- 
tary reeoorora  exhausted.  454.  Poreiga  policy  of,  ib.  Plan  of  enlisting  Spanish 
soldiers  in  the  British  ranks  fails,  455.  Secret  interconrse  of  Joeepk  witk  the  Cortes,  458. 
Jnstificatorj  pieces  relative  to  the  state  of,  at  differentperiods,  1810-12,  App.  430.  Coiw 
rsspondenoe  of  Caaniag  and  Staart  relatire  to,  in  1806,  591.  Summary  of  the  French 
force  at  diifereat  period  in  181 1,  5W.  In  May,  181S,  It.  13.  Conduct  of  the  armies  in, 
83-4.  Campaign  of  1819.  97.  Position  of  the  French  and  English  aimies  on  tbeDuero, 
36.  Fraternisation  of  the  soldiers  of,  40.  State  of  the  military  affairs  in,  after  the  bat 
tie  of  Salamanca,  08-0.  Obeerrations,  75.  Stete  of  the  war,  84.  Inefficiency  of  the 
soldiers  of,  after  five  years'  war,  100.  The  northern  prorinces  ripe  for  insurrection,  ih. 
Pecuniary  distress  and  general  positiMi  of  the  armies  on  both  sides,  194,  et  seq.  Wel- 
lington appointed  coromanderwin-ohief  of,  190.  The  Frenoh  and  the  alliee  take  winter 
quarters,  156.  Contiagiation  of  the  partisan  warfare,  158.  The  French  completely  ia* 
vested  in  the  interiwof^  160.  Oeneial  obeervations,  107.  Canajpaign  of  1819  critically 
examined,  160,  et  seq.  The  French  operations  analysed,  170.  The  armies  of,  reorraa- 
ised  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Wellington,  193.  Factious  opposition  to  the  decree  abol- 
iahins  the  fnouisition.  194.  Secret  negotiations  of  the  Cortes  and  the  militarr  with 
Joseph,  196.  rhe  French  armiee  in,  reduced  and  weakened,  911.  The  partidas  become 
more  disciplined  and  effective,  ib.  rrench  military  positions,  914.  Joseph's  civil  and 
military  policy  in,  ib.  Operations  south  of  the  Tagus,  in  1813,  218.  Absurd  reports  cir- 
culated in  the  French  armies.  290.  Operations  north  of  the  Tagus,  992.  The  northern 
insurrection,  939  Comparative  state  of  the  contending  forces  in,  with  reference  to  the 
coming  campain,  960,  et  seq.  Commencement  of  the  camnaign  of  1813,  250.  Tho 
whole  northern  frontier  of,  occnpied  by  the  victorious  allies,  289.  Observations,  ib.  Op- 
erations on  the  esstem  coast,  continued,  296.  (See  Pyrenees.)  Fortresses  possessed  by 
the  French  in,  after  the  expulsion  of  Joseph,  439.  (Bee  Santona.)  Unfiriendlv  feelior 
of  Portugal  towards,  466.  Political  state  of,  in  1813 — ^various  fictions  descrioed,  407. 
Wellington  expects  civil  war  in,  468.  Projects  of  the  Jacobins,  470.  A  new  Cortes  as- 
sembles, and  removes  the  seat  of  government  to  Madrid,  471.  A  terrible  convulsion 
threatened,  472.  Gross  neglect  of  the  subsistence  of  the  «rmy,  473.  Corrupt  and  reck- 
less character  of  all  in  authority,  475.  Oeneral  states  of  the  French  armies  in,  1812-13, 
App.  500.  517.  Extracts  from  correspondence  relative  to  the  ftate  of,  511.  The  troops  of, 
are  sent  nome  by  Wellington,  for  their  excesses  in  the  south  of  France. t. 31.  The  stata 
of,  continued,  65.  Wellington  recommends  the  English  ministers  to  piepars  for  war 
with,  66.  Political  intrigues  and  discord,  68.  (See  Valenfay.)  The  government  of,  not 
without  reason  for  their  hoetility  to  England,  75  Barbarous  treatment  of  theEnclish 
hospitaU  in,  92.  Continuation  of  the  war  in  the  eastern  part  of,  94.  Is  re-entered  hj 
Ferdinand  as  King,  106.  The  war  in,  terminates  with  the  evaonatioa  of  Barcelona,  107. 
Inability  of,  to  shake  off  Nnpoleon,  made  apparent,  108. 

Spaniards,  general  character  of,  i.  39.  Their  agreeable  hot  deoeptiTe  qnalitiet,  49.  Com^ 
paAd  with  the  Portugaese,  186. 

Spencer,  General  see  i.  36, 87.  Sent  with  an  armament  to  the  Peninsula,  199.  Manifold 
objects  of  his  expedition,  193.  Fails  in  the  negotiation  for  the  occupation  of  Cadix,  ib 
Joins  Sir  Charlee  Cotton  for  an  attack  upon  Lisoon,  which  is  abandoned,  195.  Joins  8f* 
Arthnr  Wellesley  in  Portugal,  136.  Takes  command  of  the  army  in  the  north  of  Porta 
gal,  iii.  70.  His  operations  round  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  78.  la  Beira,  239 
Marchee  to  the  Alemtejo,  233.    Joins  Wellington,  934. 

Squire,  ('aptain  of  Engineers,  extracts  from  correspondence  of.  relative  to  Beresford's  siefa 
of  Badaios,  App.  iii.  479. 

Stewart.  General  William,  enters  Cadis  with  an  English  force,  ii.  308.  Recovers  Mataf- 
gorda,  300.  Gives  up  the  command  to  General  Graham,  ib.  Invests  Badajos,  iii.  90.  Hia 
rash  charge  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  97.  Commands  under  Hill  in  the  Pyrenees,  iv.  353. 
His  position,  360.  Takes  command  at  the  combat  of  Maya,  369.  The  disastrous  character 
of,  owing  to  his  want  of  precaution,  363.    Is  wounded,  381.    (See  St.  Pierre  ) 

fltrangford,  Lord,  sent  to  Portugal  to  negotiate  for  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family,  i.  123. 
Fraudulently  reaped  the  laurels  of  that  transaction,  106.  Is  sent  as  minister  to  the  Bra- 
Tils— his  mischievous  diplomacy  there,  iii.  215.  His  inconsistent  declarations,  216.  (See 
Controversial  Pieces.) 

Strenowita.  Cornet.  (See  Ciudad  Rodrigo.)  (^lant  exploit  of,  in  recovering  English 
prisoners,  iii.  444. 

Stuart,  Charles,  llritish  envoy  to  the  Gallician  Junta,  i.  134.  Chief  of  tl  e  civil  agents  la 
the  Peninsula,  189.  Exerts  his  influence  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  government 
ia  Spaia,  2(^  Induces  the  northern  Juntas  to  meet  ia  cortes  at  Lugo,  907.  Is  super* 
seded  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Frere  as  minister  plenipotentiarr,  916.  His  useful  exer- 
tions acf  leeted  by  the  Kaglish  miaistry,  216.    Kegotiatas  for  the  British  oooupation  ol 
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Cftdis,  442.  gent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna,  443.  Cnricus  deception  practised  by,  ia 
eoajanction  with  others,  on  King  Joseph,  ii.  348.  Supersedes  Mr.  Villiers  as  envoy  to 
Portugal,  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  Regency,  353-4.  His  efforU  for  supplying  the 
troops  and  inhabitants  on  Massena's  invasion,  424.  His  proceedings  hs  member  of  the 
Regency,  4-27.  Opposes  the  intrigues  of  the  Patriarch's  faction,  4'.^.  Retrospective  view 
of  his  course,  showing  his  abilities  and  true  judgment,  iii.  195.  His  proceedings  at 
Vienna,  197.  Is  angrily  recalled  by  Mr.  Canning,  198.  His  proceedings  in  Portugal, 
211,  et  seq.  Proposes  to  take  the  whole  direction  of  the  finances  himself,  215.  Joins  the 
Regency  reluctantly,  ib.  His  efforts  successfully  opposed  by  the  Souza  faction,  217. 
Licenses  American  vessels  to  relieve  the  famine,  219.  Engages  in  commercial  specula- 
tions to  feed  the  army,  223.  Produces  some  improvement  in  the  revenue,  253.  No  longer 
a  member  of  the  Regency,  254.  See  33U,331.  Extracte  from  correspondence  of,  with  Air 
Canning,  in  181)6,  App.  521,  et  seq.  Lord  Wellesley's  instructions  to,  in  I81U,  525.  His 
Zealand  activity,  It.  185.  Answer  of,  to  the  ministers' scheme  for  supplying  the  army 
by  requisitions,  191.  His  advice  regarding  measures  against  the  democrats,  203.  De- 
mands the  interference  of  the  British  government  in  Portuguese  affairs,  295.  Insolent 
treatment  of,  by  the  Portuguese,  4ol.  Letter  from,  relative  to  the  negligence  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, App.  511. 

Sturgeon,  Colonel,  ingeniously  restores  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  It.  18.    Of  Almaraz,  109 
Is  killed  at  a  combat  in  the  south  of  France,  v.  175.     Eulogy  on,  ib. 

Suchet,  General,  sucoeedii  Junot  in  command  of  the  third  corps,  i.  418.  His  vigor  and  pni 
dence,  ib.  liis  troops  are  seized  with  panic  at  the  battle  of  AlcaSits,  and  he  retreats  to 
Zaragoza,  420.  His  operations  against  the  partidas,  ii.  203.  Advantages  of  his  position, 
2U6.  Quells  disturbances  in  Navarre,  276.  Makes  preparations  to  march  against  Valen 
cia,  277.  Is  appointed  Governor  of  Aragon,  ib.  Arrives  before  Valencia,  278.  Is  too 
weak  to  attack  it,  and  returns  to  Zaragoza.  279.  Effects  of  his  failure,  ib.  Marches 
against  Lehda,  288-^.  His  arrangements,  291.  Commences  the  siege,  293.  Drives  the 
inhabitants  into  the  citadel,  295.  Forces  the  commander  to  surrender  by  bombarding 
them,  296.  Reflections,  297.  Marches  to  Mequinenza,  299.  Besieges  it,  300.  Its  fall, 
3UI.  Takes  Morella,  ib.  Importance  of  these  acquisitions,  ib.  Prepares  to  enter  Cata- 
lonia, 3U2.  Good  effects  of  his  administration  in  Aragon,  iii.  116.  Baffles  the  partidas  on 
the  borders  of  the  province,  ib.  !VI arches  against  Tortosa,  119.  Is  left  unsupported,  120. 
Disperses  the  Valencians,  ib.  Makes  an  arrangement  with  Macdonald  for  co-operation, 
124.  Embarrassed  by  the  movements  of,  129.  Is  harassed  by  the  partidas,  13U.  Reor- 
ganizes the  internal  affairs  of  Aragon,  132.  Defeats  and  takes  General  Novarro  at  Fal- 
•set,  ib.  Invests  Tortosa,  136.  His  daring  conduct— the  place  surrenders,  139.  Takes 
Felipe  de  Balaguer,  140.  Returns  to  Zaragoza,  141.  Napoleon  increases  his  force  and 
authority,  143.  Goes  to  Lerida,  147.  Refuses  to  send  troops  for  the  recapture  of  Figueras 
—bis  reasons,  151.  His  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  152-3.  His  error  about 
English  finance,  ib.  Marches  to  Tarragona,  154.  Description  of,  155.  Invests  it,  156,  et 
seq.  Takes  the  Olivo  by  storm,  160.  Completes  the  investment,  161.  Is  reinforced  by 
General  Abb6,  166-7.  Carries  the  lower  town  by  storm,  167.  Attacks  the  upper  town, 
168.  His  situation  embarrassing.  169.  Storms  the  upper  town  and  carries  the  place  with 
great  slaughter,  171,  et  seq.  Chases  Campo  Verde,  takes  Villa  Nueva.  de  Sitjis.  and  re- 
pairs to  Barcelona.  173-4.  is  created  a  Marshal,  175.  Marches  against  Mont^errat,  ib. 
Carries  it  by  assault,  176.  Returns  to  Zaragoza,  and  chases  the  partidas  from  Aragon, 
178.  OlMervations,  181,  et  seq.  Prepares  for  the  conquest  of  Valencia,  375.  Commences 
the  invasion,  278.  Takes  Murriedro  and  besieges  Saguntum.  279.  Defeats  two  of  Blake's 
divisions,  280.  Is  repulsed  in  two  assaults  on  the  place,  280-81.  Is  embamssed  by  the 
movements  in  Catalonia,  &c.,  281.  Takes  a  position  of  battle  against  Blake,  2H5.  D^ 
feats  him,  287.  Saguntum  surrenders,  288.  Resolves  to  capture  the  whole  of  Blake's 
force,  291.  Summons  the  city  of  Valencia.  293.  Is  joined  by  General  Reille,294.  Forces 
the  passage  of  the  Guadalaviar,  295.  Invests  Valencia,  297.  Receives  from  Blake  the 
surrender  of  the  citjr  and  of  his  whole  army,  298.  Is  created  Duke  of  Albufera,  ib.  His 
prudent  administration,  ib.  Takes  Gandia  and  Denia,  and  sends  aid  to  Tarragona,  300. 
Besieges  Peaisoola.  302.  It  surrenders,  303.  His  army  is  reduced  and  his  conquests  cease, 
ib.  Is  made  independent  of  Joseph's  military  authority,  433^.  His  able  administration 
in  Valencia,  434.  See  iv.  85,  92.  Intrenches  a  camp  at  Xativa,  to  oppose  O'Donnell.  94. 
Joins  the  Kinf^  on  his  arrival  in  Valencia.  96.  Superior  condition  of  his  army.  124. 
Declines  the  chief  command  of  the  French  armies,  130.  His  indecision— is  embamssed 
by  the  Sicilian  army  at  Alicant,  160.  Is  deprived  of  a  laige  convoy  by  the  partidas,  163 
His  situation  at  the  beginning  of  I8I.3, 219.  Amount  of  the  forces  menacing  him,  ib. 
His  position  described,  ^1.  Advances  against  Sir  John  Murray,  226.  Captures  a  Spanish 
regiment  at  ViUena,  227.  Attacks  Murray's  position  at  Costalla,  238.  Retreats,  229. 
Reflections  on  his  movements,  230.  See  254.  He  becomes  strong,  297.  His  preparations 
against  Murray.  298.  His  measures  for  the  relief  of  Tarragona,  301 .  His  operations  inde- 
cisive. 306.  Makes  a  rapid  march  to  Valencia,  314.  His  movements  contrasted  with  Mur- 
---'••     BVal       •  ■  - —     -^ 


<ay's.  316.  Abandons  Valencia  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  318.  Commits  a 
fatal  error,  ib  Relinquishes  Aragon,  and  makes  Tarragona  his  base  of  operations.  310. 
Hie  position  described,  320.    Pursues  Lord  William  Bentinck,  323.    Returns  to  Tarr»' 
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Kna,  and  destroys  its  vails,  3S4.  Weakness  of  his  operations,  ib.  Advances  a^rainat 
ntinck,  iSio.  Combat  of  Ordal.  396.  t^kirmishes  with  Bentincic  3S7.  Ceases  the  pai^ 
salt,  3"^.  Ubsenrations,  330,  389,  450.  Refuses  to  unite  with  Bonit— his  extraordinary 
Yieur  of  affairs,  451,  et  seq.  His  projects  compared  with  Sonlt's,  454.  Reportof  the  more- 
ments  of  his  army  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  Sept.,  Idi3,  App  513.  His  alarm  pre* 
posierous,  t.  9(i.  Fails  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  General  Clinton,  97.  His  force  is  re- 
duced, bat  remains  superior  to  the  allies.  98.  Further  reduced — makes  new  arrange- 
ments,  lUU.  Some  of  his  rarrisons  entrapped  br  the  treachery  of  a  Spaniard  in  his  ser* 
Tice,  101.  et  seq.  Is  baffled  in  a  negotiation  Cor  the  eracuation  of  the  jwoTince.  105.  De- 
stroys the  works  of  soToral  places,  and  concentrates  at  Figneras,  ib  ReeeiTes  and  reoog> 
nises  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Spain.  100.  His  apathy  to  the  appeals  of  ifoulu  180.  Adopu 
the  Bourbon  colors  of  his  own  motion,  197.  Assnmea  the  oommand  in  the  south  of 
France  in  the  interest  of,  200. 
Swarts,  General,  shameful  retreat  oL  before  armed  peasants  in  Catalonia,  i.  62,  63.    (See 

Catalonia.)    Js  taken  prisoner  with  nis  troops  by  CFDonnell,  iii.  126. 
Sydenham,  Mr.,  is  appointed  on  a  commission  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  iii. 
4.53.    His  opinion  of  the  measure,  ib.    His  aceonnt  of  the  conduct  of  the  partidas  at 
Burgos,  It.  112-13. 

Tagus,  the,  description  ot,  the  ralley  of,  ii.  41.  Bpaaish  and  Portuguese  lines  of  frontier 
south  of,  315.    Operations  south  of,  in  1813,  ir.  Sia    North  of;  232. 

Tatavera,  campaign  of,  ii.  132,  et  seq.  Skirmish  at,  141.  Battle  of,  between  Wellesley  and 
Joseph,  158.  Observations,  163.  The  inhabitants  refuse  aid  to  the  suffering  English 
soldiers,  165.    General  obsenrations  on  the  campaign,  187. 

1'allaia.  Major,  his  heroic  defence  of  Campo  Mayor,  iii-  71. 

Tamames,  battle  of,   between  the  Duke  del  Parqne  and  General  Marohand,  ii.  340. 

Tarentum,  Duke  of     (See  Macdonald.) 

THrifa.  imponance  of,  to  its  possessor,  iii.  308.  Description  of,  315-16.  Siege  of,  317.  Dar 
ing  sally,  318.  Assault  repulsed,  319.  The  sie^e  is  raised,  320.  The  true  history  of,  ib. 
The  merit  of  its  defence  due  to  Sir  Charles  Smith,  322.  Extracts  relative  to  the  siege  o^ 
App.  537.    Lord  Wellington's  opinion  of,  539. 

Tarragona,  tumultuous  disorder  in,  i.  4U7.  Invested  by  St.  Cyr.  415.  The  siege  raised, 
4J7.  (See  Suchet.)  Description  of,  and  its  defences,  iii.  155.  Is  invested  by  Suchet,  156. 
Measures  of  defense  neglected,  157.  The  garrison  increased — the  people  dispirited,  159. 
The  Olivo  taken  by  storm,  160.  Confusion  and  discord  in,  164-i5.  The  lower  town  stormed, 
167.  Movements  for  its  relief  fail,  170.  I'he  upper  town  stormed  with  terrible  slaughter, 
and  the  place  taken,  171,  et  seq.  Observations,  183.  Extracts  relative  to  the  siege, 
App.  491.  Plans  of  the  allies  for  the  investment  of,  iv.  90.  Is  menaced  by  Eroles 
and  Codrington,  164.  English  siege  of.  under  Sir  John  Murrar,  299.  Topography  of; 
300.  Position  of  the  French  forces  for  the  relief  of,  301.  Ita  defences  weak,  302.  The 
siege  raised,  305.  The  walls  of,  destroyed  by  Suchet,  324.  Are  repaired  by  General  Clin- 
ton, V.  97-8.    I'he  Spanish  authorities  refuse  to  arm,  96. 

Tchtchagoff,  Admiral,  makes  proposals  for  leading  a  Russian  army  to  Italy,  iii.  438. 

Thomi^res,  General,  (see  Salamanca,)  is  killed,  iv.  58. 

Torquemada,  excesses  of  the  soldiers  in  the  wine-raults,  of,  during  the  retreat  from^Bnrgos, 
iv.  134. 

Tbourenot,  General,  resists  the  passage  of  the  Adour  at  Bayonne  by  General  Hope, 
V.  131.  Makes  a  sally,  and  inflioU  great  loss  on  the  investing  force,  198.  Hears  of  tiie 
termination  of  the  war,  200. 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  description  of  the,  ii.  416. 

Tortosa  blockaded  by  General  Suchet.  iii.  130.  Its  ^vemor  feeble,  134.  Description  of 
the  place,  135.  Siege  of,  137.  Surrenders,  139.  Is  invested  by  the  Spaniards,  iv.  324. 
See  V.  94. 

Toulouse,  Soult  retreats  to,  v.  175.  Description  of,  182.  Movements  of  the  allies  before, 
183,  et  se^.  Battle  of,  190.  Observations  on,  203.  Actual  state  of  the  allied  infantry 
engaged  in,  App.  iv.  516.    Order  for  the  attack  of  the  several  divisions  at,  519. 

Trant,  Colonel,  collects  a  small  Portuguese  army  at  Coimbra  to  opjiose  the  progress  of  the 
French,  ii.  68.  (See  Wellesley.  etc.)  Is  appointed  military  governor  of  Oporto,  107. 
Delays  the  march  of  Massena,  396.     S a rprises  Coimbra,  and  takes  the  French  garrison 

fritioners,  414.      Letter  of  thanks  to,  from  the  French  prisoners  at  Oporto,  App.   524. 
'oils  an  attempt  of  the  French  to  seize  Coimbra,  iii.  52.    Cuts  their  communicatioa 
between  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  66.     Marches  to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  383.    The 
French  retire,  and  he  marches  to   Guarda.  384.    Forms  a  daring  design— his  fortunate 
escape,  385.     Retreats  over  the  Mondego,  386.    See  App.  548-9. 
Treviso,  Duke  of.     (See  Mortier.) 

I'udela.  battle  of,  between  Marshal  Lasnes  and  General  CastaRos,  i.  374. 
Tupper,  Mr.,  extracts  from  report  of,  relative  lo  Blake's  surrender  of  Valencia,  App.  iii.  5S& 
(See  Valencia.) 

UcLEB,  the  Spanish  army  under  Venegas  routed  at,  by  Marshal  Victor,  i.  968. 
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Uaitod  States,  the,  injustice  of  England  towards,  leading  1 1  the  war  of  1813,  iii.  450.  The 
Jtrazil  trade  exposed  to  the  privateers  of,  by  the  negligense  of  the  British  Admiralty,  iv. 
185.    The  supplies  of  Portugal  nearly  dried  up  by  the  commercial,  policy  of,  2Ul. 

Yaldbx.  Bailey,  President  of  the  northern  Cortev  at  Lugo,  carries  a  proposition  for  the  as- 
sembling  of  a  Supreme  Junta,  I.  207.  (s  imprisoned  by  Cuesta  while  on  his  way  as 
deputy  to  the  Junta,  210.    Cuesta  is  forced  to  release  him,  21 1. 

Valenfay,  treaty  of,  between  Napoleon  and  Ferdinand,  rejected  by  the  Cortes,  y.  70. 
Views  and  proceedings  in  regard  to.  71,  et  seq. 

Valencia,  operations  of  Marshu  Moncey  in,  in  June,  1808.  i.  71.  Observations  on,  76.  In- 
difference of,  to  the  calamities  of  other  parts  of  Spain,  ii.  233.  Suchet  makes  an  unsuc- 
cessful incursion  into,  27e^9.  Disputes  among  the  military  and  civil  authorities  of.  iii. 
118,  146.  Its  army  marches  to  the  succor  of  Tortosa,  lid.  Measures  of  defence  taken  om 
the  fall  of  Tortosa,  14t{.  MovemenU  of  the  army  of,  165,  174,  178.  179.  i^uchetprepares 
tor  the  conquest  of,  275.  Weakness  of  the  province,  278.  Observations,  288.  The  Junta  of, 
dissolves,  and  the  province  submits  to  the  French,  299.  The  French  army  in,  weakened 
by  draughts, 3U2.  Suchet's  able  administration  in,  434.  Menaced  by  the  assembling  oi 
new  armies.  4:35.  (^r^ee  Suchet.)  Extracts  relative  to  affairs  in,  in  1811,  App.  485,  et 
seq.    Consul  Tupper's  report  on,  558. 

Valencia,  the  city  of,  its  governor  killed  in  cold  blood,  i.  36.  A  band  of  fanatics  massacre 
the  French  residents  of,  37.  They  are  suppressed  on  threatening  the  Junta,  ib.  Invest- 
ed by  Marshal  Moncey,  73.  His  attack  is  repulsed,  and  he  retires,  74.  Its  defences  de- 
scribed, iii.  294.  Battle  at,  between  Suchet  and  Blake,  295.  Siege  of,  297.  Sur< 
renders.  298.  Is  abandoned  by  Suchet  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  iv.  319. 
Entered  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  319. 

Yallouffa,  Portuguese  General,  is  murdered  by  his  troops,  ii.  35. 

ViJls,  battle  of,  between  Generals  St.  Cyr  and  Reding,  i.  414. 

Van  Halen,  treachery  of,  v.  lUl.  Succeeds  by  forgery  in  entrapping  several  French  garri- 
sons in  Catalonia,  102,  et  seq. 

Vanegas,  General.  i«  routed  at  Ucles  by  Marshal  Victor,  i.  368.  Is  threatened  by  Kinij; 
Joseph,  and  takes  shelter  in  the  Morena,  ii.  135-6.  The  Junta  increases  his  power,  137. 
Is  secretly  ordered  by  it  not  to  co-operate  with  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  143.  Advances  to 
Aranjuez,  176.  Skirmishes  there,  177.  Is  utterly  routed  at  the  battle  of  Almonacid. 
173.  He  rallies,  and  his  forces  are  increased  by  the  Junta,  186.  Is  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  against  its  wish.  iii.  207. 

Venta  de  Pozo,  combat  of,  duiing  Wellington's  retreat  from  Burgos,  iv.  133. 

Vera,  combat  of,  iv.  423.    Second  do.,  442. 

Verdier,  General,  supersedes  General  Lefebre  in  command  of  the  siege  of  Zaragoza,  i.  57. 
Vigor  of  his  operations,  ib.  Is  ordered  to  raise  the  siege,  59.  Supersedes  General  Reille 
in  the  Ampurdan,  ii.  21 1.  Prepares  to  besiege  Gerona,  212.  Completes  the  investment. 
213.  His  undue  boasting,  219.  Is  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Claros  and  fiovira,  227. 
Fails  in  an  assault  on  Gerona,  ib.    The  place  surrenders.  230. 

Victor,  Marshal,  Duke  of  Bellqno,  commands  the  first  corps  d'  arm^e,  i.  257.  Defeats 
Blake  at  the  battle  of  Espinosa,  267.  Enters  Toledo,  366.  Defeats  Venegas  at  Ucles,  368. 
Occupies  Tslavera  de  la  Reyna,  ii.  41.  Remains  inert  contrary  to  Napoleon's  orders,  42. 
Marches  ajjainst  Cuesta.  43.  Drives  him  from  the  Tagus.  45.  Loses  the  fruits  of  hih 
success  by  overrating  bis  adversary's  skill,  47.  Totally  defeats  him  at  the  battle  of  Me- 
dellin,  48.  Resists  tne  King's  orders  to  march  into  Portugal.  51.  Is  thwarted  in  a  secret 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  Badajos,  ib.  Is  joined  by  General  Lapisse  at  Merida,  52. 
Olwervations,  67.  Retakes  Alcantara  but  again  retires,  105.  Concentrates  at  1'oiremocha, 
106.  His  inactivity,  107.  Crosses  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz.  109.  Retires  to  Talavera  by 
order  of  the  King,  135.  Is  exposed  to  great  danger  by  the  King's  movements,  and  takes 
a  position  behind  the  Alberche,  136.  Retreats  before  Wellesley  and  Cuesta  to  Torrijos, 
142.  Is  joined  by  the  King  and  Sebastiani,  148.  (See  Joseph.)  Urges  Joseph  to  give 
battle,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Jourdan,  157.  Is  left  by  the  King  behind  the  Alberche 
after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  165.  Retires  before  Sir  K.  Wilson,  ib.  (See  Andalusia ) 
Pursues  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  to  Cadiz.  273.  Besieges  Cadiz,  274.  His  dispositions 
for  the  blockade  of,  305,  et  seq.  His  operations  hindered  by  the  fort  of  Matagorda,  310. 
Attacks  and  destroys  it,  311.  Criticism  on  his  besieging  works,  314.  (See  Soult.)  State 
of  his  army.  March  22,  1811,  App.  489.  Is  apprised  of  a  project  for  drivinehim  out  of  his 
lines,  iii.  35.  Is  discomfited  by  General  Graiham  in  the  battle  of  Barosa,  38.  State  of  hie 
conps  after,  App.  473.  Renews  the  blockade,  41.  Weakness  of  his  foicq,  306.  Returns 
to  France  discontented,  341. 

Vich,  combat  at.  between  Generals  Souham  and  O'Donnell,  ii.  283. 

Villa  Campa,  General,  commands  a  guerilla  force  between  Zaragoza  and  Madrid,  ii.  SOS. 
Defeated  at  IVemendal,  205.  His  movements,  277,  279.  Captures  a  convoy  and  extei> 
minates  the  escort,  298.  Is  pursued,  and  his  force  disbands,  299.  Beats  a  French  d*> 
taohment  near  Utiel,  72.     (nee  Partidas.) 

Villa  Mtmel.  eombat  of,  It.  135.  General  Oswald's  acoouat  cf,  v.  S39.  Captain  Hopkirt 
■lemoir  on,  240. 
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Vill&tM,  General,  •raonatea  SaUmanoar-hia  admirable  retreat,  It.  260-81.  Commandi 
Soult's  reserve  vn  the  Bidassoa,  347.     (Hee  Soult.) 

VillierA,  Mr.,  arrives  at  Lisbon  as  English  envoy,  i.  438.  The  populace  armed  with  pikes  im 
compliance  with  his  -wishes,  433.  Powers  given  him  by  the  ministers,  App.  550.  !• 
superseded  by  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  ii.  354.    Inefficiency  of  his  mission,  iii.  211. 

Vimiero,  battle  of,  between  Sir  A.  Wellesley  and  General  Jnnot,  i.  149.  Observationa  on, 
I7ti. 

Vittoria.  accumulation  of  French  stores  at,  from  the  evacuation  of  Bnr/^oa.  Madrid,  and 
Valladolid,  iv.  26S.  The  French  armies  are  concentrated  in  the  basin  of,  274.  Descrip- 
tion of,  275.  Dispositions  for  battle  at,  273.  Battle  of,  between  Lord  Wellingtou  and 
King  Joseph,  270.  The  immense  spoila  of,  285.  Obierrationa  on,  201.  Btren^^  of  tha 
Anglo-Portaguese  army  at,  App.  504. 

Yives,  General,  succeeds  the  Marquis  of  Palacios  as  coromander>in-ohief  of  Cstalonia,  i. 
394.  Is  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Barcelona,  295.  His  warfare  contemptible,  ib.  Hia 
indecision,  4UI.  Gives  battle  to  St.  Cyr  at  Cardadeu,  402.  Is  defeated,  and  escapes  om 
foot,  403.  la  thrown  into  prison  to  aave  his  life,  and  Reding  proclaimed  in  his  place, 
407. 

Von  Decken.  General,  English  military  agent,  joins  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto,  i.  168.    His  letters  in  aid  of,  App.  496. 

Walchbrbn,  the  English  expedition  of,  its  miserable  fate,  ii.  130. 

Waldron,  Captain,  duel  of^  with  a  French  officer,  in  front  of  the  linei,  at  the  battle  of 
Castalla,  iv.  229. 

Walker,  General,  is  sent  to  direct  the  military  affairs  at  Corufia.  iii.  14.  Is  succeeded  br 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  269.  Heads  a  heroic  charge  at  the  storming  of  Badajos,  375.  u 
desperately  wounded.  376. 

Waters.  Colonel,  wonderful  escape  of,  from  captivity  to  the  French,  iii.  68. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  command  of  an  expedition,  i.  129.  Vague 
and  contradictory  instructions  of  ministers  to,  ib.  Immediatelv  superseded  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  13U.  Copy  of  a  dispatch  to^lSl.  Its  inconsistent  folly,  1.12.  The  aid  of  his 
troops  rejected  by  the  Junta  at  Corufia,  133.  Confers  with  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  134.  Joins 
his  army  in  Portugal,  and  hears  of  Dalrymple's  appointment,  136.  His  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 1.17.  Defeats  General  Laborde  at  Roiifa,  l43.  His  plan  of  offensive  operations 
forbidden  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  147.  Defeats  Junot  in  the  oattle  of  Vimiero,  149.  Pre- 
vented from  following  up  the  victory  by  Burrard,  who  assumes  the  chief  command,  153. 
Called  before  a  court  of  inquiry  at  Chelsea,  173.  Observations  on  his  campaign,  174. 
Letters  of,  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  on  the  operations  in  the  Peninsula  in  1808,  App.  490. 
Resumes  command  of  the  army  in  Portugal,  ii.  74.  His  resources,  76.  His  plans  and 
vrangements,  77.  Concentrates  his  army  at  Coimbra,  78.  Receives  proposals  from 
French  malcontentsi,  80.  His  situation  compared  with  that  of  Sir  J.  Cradock,  81.  Ad- 
vances against  Soult,  83.  Plans  a  surprise  against  General  Franceschi,  84.  Is  baffled  by 
accident,  85.  Arrives  with  his  whole  army  opposite  Oporto,  87.  Passes  the  Douro,  and 
takes  possession  of  the  city,  88,  et  seq.  Pursues  Marshal  Soult,  91.  Observations,  97. 
Returns  to  the  Tagus,  and  encamps  at  Abrantes,  107.  Is  delayed  in  his  operations  by 
the  obstinacy  of  Cuesta,  108.  State  of  his  army,  and  his  embarrassments.  117.  Neglect- 
ed by  the  English  ministers,  130.  Operations  open  to  his  choice,  132.  Marches  into  Spain 
by  the  line  of  the  Tagu«,  134.  Heaches  Placentia,  135.  Arrangesa  plan  of  operations  with 
Cuesta,  137-8.  Distressed  for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  Junta,  139. 
Unites  with  Cuesta  at  Oropesa,  and  matches  against  Victor,  140.  Difficulty  of  obtaining 
information  141.  Is  thwarted  in  his  plans  by  Cuesta^s  absurd  conduct.  142.  Refuses  to  pro* 
eeed  further  until  his  wants  are  supplied,  143.  Is  keptin  ignorance  of  the  formidable  French 
force  assembling  against  him,  147.  Assumes  the  direction  of  both  armies,  and  concf*n- 
trates  at  Talavera,  150.  Various  combats,  152,  et  sea.  Battle  of  Talavera,  158.  Observa- 
tions, 163.  Bad  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  nis  army,  165.  Hears  of  the  advance 
of  Marshal  Soult,  166.  Marches  against  him.  leaving  his  hospitals  in  charge  of  Cuesta, 
167.  His  dangerous  position.  169.  Crosses  the  Tagus  in  retreat,  171.  His  plans  thwart- 
ed by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Spaniards,  179.  Distress  of  his  troops.  180.  Determines  to 
retir)  into  Portugal,  182.  Marches  upon  Merida,  183.  Calumniated  by  the  Junta,  184. 
Defends  his  conduct,  185.  Takes  a  position  within  the  Portuguese  frontier,  187.  Sick- 
ness in  the  army,  ib.  Observations,  ib.  Comparison  between  his  op^ations  and  those  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  195.  His  plan  for  the  government  of  Spain,  235.  General  review  of  the 
state  of  affairs  by,  237.  Refuses  to  aid  the  Junta  in  its  rash  operation  against  Madrid, 
242.  His  counsel  treated  with  contempt  by,  2.54.  Marches  to  the  valley  if  the  Mondego, 
255.  Vindication  of  his  sojourn  on  the  Guadiana,  ib.  His  policy,  33£.  Created  Baron 
Donru  and  Viscount  Wellington,  333  State  of  his  army  in  1809,  App.  467.  Letters 
from,  relative  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  his  resumption  of  the  command,  473.  Letter  from, 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  relative  to  his  advance  into  Spain,  475.  To  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
relative  to  his  retreat  from.  476.  (See  Wellington.) 
Wellesley,  Lord,  supersedes  Mr.  Frere  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  ii.  182.  Remonstrate* 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Junta,  183.    Suggests  to  his  brother  an  intermediato  couim 
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184.  Defeats  a  plot  ag^ainst  the  Junta  at  Serille,  234.  Returns  to  England,  332.  Bo- 
eonuis  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  333.  Suppresses  the  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Brazil, 
and  obtains  an  increase  of  Lord  NVeilington's  powers,  430.  H?^  foreign  policy  contrastea 
with  that  of  Mr.  Canning,  iii.  199.  His  views  thwarted  by  Mr.  Perceval,  200.  His  plans 
and  proceedings  relative  to  Portugal.  213,  et  seq.  Instructions  to  Mr.  Stuart,  App.  523. 
Resigns  his  omce,  407.  Charges  the  reverses  in  the  Peninsula  to  the  imbecility  of  the 
ministers,  iv.  182.    His  proofs,  183.    Exposes  their  absurd  financial  system,  ]84. 

WeUesley,  Sir  Henry,  arrives  at  Cadiz,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  ii.  309.  His  negotia- 
tions  relative  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  iii.  208.  See  328.  Is  inclined  to  favor  the  claims 
of  Carlotta  as  a  check  on  the  spirit  of  democracy,  ir.  470.  Extracts  from  the  correspond- 
ence of,  relative  to  the  state  of  Spain  in  1813,  App.  510. 

Wellington,  Lord.  (See  WeUesley,  Sir  Arthur.)  JDebates  in  Parliament  on  his  conduct, 
ii.  333.  His  sagacity  and  firmness  vindicated,  334.  His  views  for  the  defence  of  Portu- 
gal, 335.  The  English  ministers  comply  with  his  proposals,  337.  Enters  into  further 
explanations  with  them,  338.  Similarity  of  his  views  to  those  of  Sir  John  Moore,  340. 
His  reasons  for  not  advancing  into  Spain  explained  and  vindicated,  341.  Greatness  of 
his  plans.  343.  His  vigorous  measures,  356.  Number  and  character  of  his  troops,  357. 
His  plan  of  defence  analyzed,  360,  et  seq.  Difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  364.  Pre- 
liminary movements— troubles  with  the  Regency,  368-9.  Is  urged  to  succor  Oiudad  Ro- 
drigo,  373.  His  refusal  to  do  so  vindicated,  374.  His  situation  critical.  384,  Takes  up 
new  positions,  385,  et  seq.  Erroneous  notions  of  his  views  entertained  by  all  parties, 
391.  Falls  back  on  the  advance  of  Massena,  concentrates  his  army,  and  secures  Coim- 
bra,  394-5.  Opposition  of  the  Portuguese  factions  to  his  measures,  397.  Rebukes  the 
Regency,  398.  Forced  to  determine  upon  giving  battle,  ib.  Description  of  the  field 
chosen,  399.    Preliminary  movements,  400.    Battle  of  Busaco,  403.     The  French  are  re- 

Eulsed,  406.  Falls  back  to  Leiria,  407.  Disorders  of  the  retreat,  408  Observations  on 
is  movements,  411.  £  nters  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  415.  Description  of  those  works, 
416.  Takes  a  permanent  position  of  defence,  423.  Political  difficulties,  424.  His  vigor- 
ous vindication  of  his  policy.  425.  Plot  against  him  exposed,  428.  Receives  additional 
powers  from  the  Prince  Regent,  430.  Embarrassments  arising  from  intermeddling  and 
opposition,  430,  et  seq.  Pursues  Massena,  434.  Assumes  a  permanent  position  in  front 
ot,  at  Santarem,  438.  Reasons  for  and  against  a  battle,  439  Strengthens  his  positions, 
and  demands  reinforcements,  442.  Observations,  446.  Extracts  from  letters  of^  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  relative  to  Spanish  affairs,  App.  490.  Do.,  to  various  persons,  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Portugal,  500.  Objects  to  maritime  operations,  iii.  16.  Cuts  off  all  communi- 
cation between  Soult  and  Massena,  37.  Resolves  to  drive  Massena  from  his  position.  44. 
Receives  reinforcements,  45.  Pursues  Massena  in  his  retreat  towards  the  Mondego,  46. 
Various  combats,  48,  50,  54,  55.  Halts  for  provisions,  57.  Gloomy  prospects,  58.  Crosses 
the  Ceira,  and  continues  the  pursuit,  59.  Desperate  combat  at  Sabugal,  64.  Blockades 
Almeida,  and  makes  new  dispositions  of  his  forces,  OB.  Contemplates  offensive  opera- 
tions in  Spain,  69.  Leaves  Spain  and  goes  to  the  Alemtejo,  70.  Reaches  Elvas, 
76^  Makes  arrangements  with  Beresford  for  the  siege  of  Badajcs,  77.  Returns  to 
the  north,  78.  TiSces  a  position  behind  the  Dns  Casas,  79.  Gives  battle  at  Fuentes 
Onoro,  81.  Goes  to  Estremadura,  89.  Reaches  the  field  of  battle  at  Albuerb,— completes 
the  re-investment  of  Badajos.  102.  His  political  difficulties,  200.  His  just  views 
in  relation  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  208,  et  seq.  His  connection  with  the  political 
affairs  of  Portugal,  212,  et  seq.  Reforms  sought  for  by  him,  216.  His  efforts  thwarted 
by  the  Souza  faction,  217.  Proposes  to  abandon  the  country,  ib.  Embarrassments  of 
his  military  operations,  218.  His  want  of  money,  220.  Feeds  his  army  by  commercial 
speculations,  222  Reasons  why  he  did  not  leave  the  country,  ib.  His  plan  of  cam- 
paign, 223.  His  scanty  means  for  the  siege  of  Badajos,  224.  Arrangements  for  the  re- 
newal of,  225.  Fails  in  two  assaults,  and  turns  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  230.  Obser 
Tations,  ib.  Raises  the  blockade,  and  takes  a  strong  position  on  the  Caya,  234.  Is  men 
aced  by  Soult  and  Marmont,  235.  His  greatness  shown  in  offering  battle,  237.  His 
firmness,  239.  Draws  Soult  to  Seville  by  sending  Blake  against  that  place,  240.  His 
difficulties  augment,  246.  His  system  of  intelligence  described,  247.  His  dispositions 
for  future  operations,  248.  Secretly  prepares  lor  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  249. 
Moves  towards  that  place,  ib,  Gallicia  saved  by  his  advance,  251 .  Blockades  Rodrigo, 
253.  Inadequacy  of  his  means  for,  253.  The  Regency  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  him,  ^. 
Pi  spares  for  the  expected  approach  of  Napoleon,  ^-5.  Disposition  of  his  army  on  th« 
ad  ranee  of  Marmont,  257.  Combat  of  Elbodon,  250.  Concentrates  on  new  ground,  361. 
Ccmbatof  Aldeade  Ponte,  262.  Takes  a  position  behind  the  Coa.  262.  Observations, 
363.  Sends  presents  to  the  Spanish  guerillas — his  after  opinion  of  them,  269.  Political 
•mbarrassments,  331.  Spreads  his  troops  to  seek  for  provisions.  334.  Continues  the 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Rodrigo,  ib.  His  military  situation  described,  337.  Hia 
plans,  339.  Distressed  state  of  his  army,  340.  Commences  the  siege,  342.  His  calcula- 
tion baulked  by  the  scaroity  of  transport,  345.  Orders  the  assault  of  the  town,  347.  It 
surrenders,  349.  Observations,  350.  Prepares  for  the  siege  of  Badajos,  352-3.  Embar 
rassed  for  want  of  money,  355.  Gives  up  Ciudad  to  the  Spaniards,  356.  Falls  sick,  but 
Noa  neovert,  357.    Thud  siege  of  Badajos,  356.    Carries  the  Vown  by  assault,  with 
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(TMt  tUiif Ikt«r,  300,  at  Mq.  Ab&ndoBs  the  de»iga  of  iDradinrABdatnsia,  379,  388,  411 
MwchMaffunst  Marmont  in  B«ira,  383.  The  Preach  retreat,  3R7.  Victuals  the  fortresses 
and  spreacb  hiv  armj  in  wide  cantonments,  386.  Hi<  operations  enlogized.  396.  Hit  siefre 
of  Hadajos  examined,  402.  I'he  state  of  political  affairs  as  affiecting  his  operations,  4U7. 
His  precautionarr  ^lans  deecribed,  409.  Marred  br  the  errorsof  his  subordinates,  410.  Plans 
asurprise  of  the  bndge  of  Almaraz,  412.  (See  Hill )  Is  embarrassed  bj  the  military  and 
financial  proceedings  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  477-d,  iv.  41.  Advantage  of  his  pou- 
tion,  440.  s^ee  443.  Extracts  from  his  correspondence,  relatire  to  the  conduct  o/ the 
English  gorernment,  App.  A26  To  the  siege  of  Tarifa.  539.  Summary  of  his  force  at 
different  periods,  Ibl  1-lx,  552.  Of  his  losses  at  Badajos,  554.  His  plans  described,  iv.  17. 
Number  and  organization  of  his  army,  May.  1812,  18.  lm})roves  the  narigation  of  /i« 
Tagus  and  the  Douro,  19.  Remarkable  letter  from,  to  Lord  Liverpool,  ib.  Ariangements 
for  his  contemplated  march.  20.  His  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  British  array,  24. 
His  opinion  of  subaltern  officers  untenable,  26.  Marches  to  the  Tormes.  27.  Besieges  the 
forts  at  Salamanca.  28.  The  aspect  of  affairs  becomes  gloomy,  29.  Tikes  a  position  of 
battle  on  the  app>ro%ch  of  Harmon t,  30.  Skirmishes  with  him,  31.  His  dispositions  and 
jnorements — criticism  on,  32-3-  The  forts  surrender,  35.  Destroys  ihem,  and  follows 
Marmont  to  the  Dnero.  36.  MoTements  elsewhere  affecting  his  position,  37.  et  seq.  Ex- 
treme difficulty  of  his  situation,  40.  His  great  distress  for  money,  41-2.  Opposes  Rlsr- 
mont^s  passage  of  the  Duero.  44.  Narrow  escape  of,  at  the  combat  of  Castrejon.  45.  Re* 
tires  behind  the  Guarena — combat  there,  46-7.  Expects  battle.  40.  Is  outflanked,  and 
falls  back,  50,  Prepares  to  return  to  Portugal,  51.  Takes  position  tocoTer  Salamanca,  52| 
et  seq.  Strength  of  his  army.  App  503.  Seizes  an  advantage  given  by  Ma'mont  to  brinf 
on  a  battle.  55.  Battle  of  Salamanca,  56.  Restores  the  battle,  when  it  appears  to  b« 
going  against  him,  61.    Is  slightly  wounded  at  the  close  of.  63.    Crosses  the  Tormes  in 

{ursuit,  65.  His  pursuit  slack,  66.  Takes  Valladolid,  67.  Marches  against  the  King, 
7-8.  Crosses  the  mountains,  70.  Enters  Madrid — his  enthusiastic  reception  there,  72. 
Receives  the  capitulation  of  the  Retire,  with  immense  stores,  lb.  Observations  on  his 
campaign,  75,  et  seq.  His  sagacity  shown,  80.  His  situation.  84.  Is  disappointed  in 
regard  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  87.  His  plan  for,  00.  Resolves  to  drive  Soult  from 
Andalusia,  unless  he  abandons  it,  100.  Prevents  General  Maitland  from  returning  to 
Sicily,  103.  His  general  plans  considered,  104.  Inefficient  hospital  arrangements  of  his 
army.  105.  His  combinations  described,  108.  Sufferings  of  his  army,  110.  Marches 
against Clausel,  111.  Enters  Burgos,  112.  Criticism  on  his  movements,  113.  Besieges 
the  castle  of  Burgos,  ib.  His  plan  of  attack,  115.  The  siege  terminates  unsucce>>sfullT, 
123.  Takes  a  position  of  battle  to  oppose  Scuham,  127.  Skirmishes— his  weakness  m 
artillery,  128.  Is  made  commander  ot  all  the  fc^panish  armies— reasons  of  his  acceptance. 
129^  Resolves  to  retreat,  131.  Begins  the  movement  by  a  bold  march  under  the  guns  of 
the  castle,  132L  Take's  post  behind  the  Pisuerga — disorders  in  his  rear,  137.  Retreats  to 
Salamanca,  and  is  joined  by  HiU,  144.  Determines  to  maintain  his  position  on  tho 
Tormes,  ib.  His  dispositions.  145.  Is  desirous  of  receiving  battle,  148.  Soult  turns  his 
position  by  passing  the  Tormes,  149.  Gains  the  rear  of,  by  a  bold  march,  and  halts  on  tho 
valmusa  river,  150.  Continues  the  retreat— misconduct  of  the  soldiers,  151.  A  surprise, 
ib.  Passes  the  Huebra— combat  there,  152.  Insubordination  of  his  officers — a  practical 
rebuke,  154.  Reaches  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  154-5.  Estimate  of  his  loss,  155.  Takes  winter 
qnartitrs.  156.  General  observations — reproaches  the  army.  167.  His  censures  indis« 
criminate.  168-0.  Critical  examination  of  his  campaign,  169,  et  seq.  His  errors  of  exe- 
cution, 174-  Comparison  between  his  retreat  and  that  of  Moore  in  1808,  177.  Feeling 
excited  in  England  by,  182.  His  zeal  and  ability,  183.  Opposes  the  financial  schemes 
of  the  English  ministers,  186.  Repels  a  charge  of  exaction  and  fraud  against  the  Eng- 
lish army,  189.  Discusses  the  project  of  selling  the  crown  and  church  lands  of  Portugal, 
ib.  Goes  to  Cadiz,  and  procures  a  reorganization  of  the  Spanish  military  system,  193. 
Goes  to  Lisbon,  and  is  enthusiastically  received,  1M.  His  political  difficulties  in  Portu- 
gal, IfiKB,  et  seq.  Libels  circulated  against,  202.  Letters  from,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  relao 
tive  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Regency.  205.  Increases  his  force  on  the  Agueda.  234.  His 
'  plans  vindicated  against  French  writers,  235.  Restores  the  discipline  and  improves  tht 
condition  of  the  army,  250.  Its  organization  and  distribution.  251.  His  plans  of  cam- 
paign, 253,  et  seq.  Bids  farewell  to  Portugal,  255.  Opposes  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
SS6.  Allays  discontent  among  his  troops,  259.  Advances  upon  Salamanca,  260, 
Combat  there,  361.  Unites  his  army  at  Toro,  263.  Ability  of  these  movements, 
ib.  Loses  an  opportunity  by  halting,  266.  Pursues  the  retreating  French  armies, 
267.  Cuts  them  off  from  the  sea-coast,  271.  Transfers  his  depots  from  Portugal 
to  Biscay,  ib.  Marches  into  the  basin  ot  Vittoria.  272.  Takes  a  position  of  battie, 
877.  Hu  numbers,  ib.  His  dispositions,  278.  Battle  of  Vittoria,  S70.  Captures 
immense  stores  of  artillery  and  treasure,  285.  Pursues  the  King,  286i  Marches 
against  Clausel,  and  endeavors  to  surround  him,  288.  Observations,  289.  Blockades 
Pampeluna,  and  besieges  San  Sebastian.  205.  His  plans  against  Suchet  thwarted  by 
the  ill  conduct  of  Sir  John  Murray,  308,  et  sea.  Distribution  of  his  forces,  331.  Tumi 
the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  into  a  blockade,  342.  Effects  of  his  campaign  upon  Nupo* 
leoa'i  position,  344.    His  dispositions  against  Soult,  346.    His  '^lative  strength  aad 
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pc^tlDD  dtKiibocL  347,  2WS.  M&vemecti  nnd  tjomlmli  of  hla  tm&pis  3C«,  et  wq*  I»  m]#' 
[£4  by  SuuU'i  oomliitiattoiiSt  5*1.  Dlubvors  tbelr  obj&ct.  and  nwikes  tiew  arriineementt 
W6,  &>nfiifiloii  created  by  the  morem^nte^  i^.  Joins  Gccii^nkl  Plcton,  In  front  at 
Bcult's  position.  -M?.  HU  pi^netrutton  ^^.  New  dlspo^LUuni,  36^-70.  Flnt  battle  of 
fikuror^EL,  871.  S^tond  do^  377.  Fursue*  Soiilt.  379.  Tb  preventeii  by  an  aeciaejjt  ft'tiiii 
CttpttirliiK  h\m^  3Sfl.  Ii  dl9apric»Iitc(l  in  the  crjocUict  of  fiift  suborrt (nates,  3'W.  J3nrn>w 
VAciape  ot  from  capture,  3feNfl;.  His  Iwat*.  mt.  Obsarvitlona  on  h\s  ciimpalEn,  tb.  Hii 
reawma  for  nnt  m^rtblng  Into  li'iunce,  a*i.  His  new  posSElon  fleocrtbedn  SBfi.  ITla  opcr» 
ailon^  cmmiiod  by  mival  mhmanag{?Tnent,  S^7.  R«iiu«s  tlie  ate^e  of  San  Si^Ejastian, 
aS9.  Bombania  the  ensile,  41i.  It  fHirretidor*,  411.  Dtiiftindfi  hiiiiBelf  ajnlnfit  SpHnlsh 
Ithels,  115.  Is  rtSnfi^rci^dn  and  prc'paros  Tor  battle  dn^trfK  the  slejci?,  iiO.  OortHjat^  i:^^!-3. 
Ktm^rks,  42fl.  I  [Id  vl^waon  the  aubloct  of  Invndlntf  France,  4^d0.  431.  Wis  pcirw>nat 
butr^d  of  Napoleon.  430.  li  si  ripped  [if  j!!f«iiralsw  433.  D&sSres  to  ao  to  Catalonia,  ib 
Ri?aolve»  to  estublleh  a  itart  uf  bli  army  In  Trance,  435.  His  dlci^intltioTis  fur  attack,  ■iM 
PanK^  the  DldaajiOA,  uiid  drlvta  ibfl  French  from  their  camps  them.  4^3.  Carrloa  tiietr 
miitn  poeiltloiiB.  44a,  et  seq.  Obper^'ntjotifl,  44^.  OT-^anlMa  h\9  army  In  three  tfmnd  di- 
visions, 443.  Fall  of  Pampeluna,  4M,  et  soq.  Hk  cruel  threat  lualnnt  Iho  irarrl*on,  <m 
His  political  dlt(1i;Liltli;B  In  Fortu^HJ.  4m,  et  seq.  Cen^nres  the  mlisehEfi^oiie  OLiiihie  o/  tb* 
"ngilUh  HK^apupora^^  464.  Threatenft  to  quU  Uie  Ptrilnauta,  iW,  HIa  expression  of  dts- 
jst  D.t  the  cour^  vt  the  Purtu^nesc  author! rlcs^  4^6.  ItilxpeetA  clvtl  war  In  Spain,  4(t^ 
.^ei^trntns  th&  Fti^llflb  nilnSstry  from  jnterferlrtg  Ln  the  Internal  eovenmbont  of.  Lb. 
Factious  ripposlitlon  to  him  cl Escribed!  \iy  a  member  vf  the  Corl«s<,  4697  HJ»  anthorlly  lU 
Eeneralisslrao  »v5tenial!cs*By  vlol:\tpiJ  bj  ih«  government,  479.  Describes  the  mli- 
«ral>te  stcvtti  flf  the  (jouutrv,  473.  0(  the  military  admlnlstrRtlon.  474.  Re^lKni  hU  cym- 
maud  of  th«  Spanlph  armlet,  475-ft.  Thft  mitklnters  prouoise  to  rsnrovfl  him  to  tlermanr 
^hls  reply,  470.  [4  ri^inAt^tt^cl  tM  gcricmllsslmo  qq  bb  own  terms,  lb,  Recommendl 
the  withdrawal  of  ttiy  British  armv.  *77.  Force  under  the  eommand  of.  at  Jlffei-unt 
periods  in  1313^14,  App.  fll5.  Moniliitf  utitft  vf  his  armv,  Itrth  Atu-ll,  l^Jli,  MO.  Ulstresa 
of  bis  troopn.  V.  ID.  Ri:^i>]vuA  tu  Env-ole  Franee^  lb.  His  ^^nc^raf  dE^poisUlon  for  the  at- 
taclc  of  Soiilt,  l^.  Battlif  of  tlic  NivclJc.  IS.  Ot>eeTvatlDns  on  his  manngement  of,  97. 
Is  ^r&ventcd  Ly  bad  wezither  frcim  puiihk^  hU  victory,  aO.  Send  a  borne  tlio  Spanlsk 
troops  in  conKeriucnce  nf  Uivlt  jfluntltrln^  31.  Ta^es  permanLint  cantonmenti^  lb.. 
TarH»WB  akltti]i£h^a,  k2.  Propoiws  to  force  a  passairc  over  ibe  Nive,  33.  FvmULKi  and 
battla  o(,  M.  et  aeq.  l^  rendered  jKimewij^it  ncgUc&cit  by  stiece-ift,  iVl.  It  loUtoil  by  threa 
«f  Sonlt^g  tierman  r^gjlinijaU.  4^,  Julni  IIUI  ai  the  closd  of  the  battla  of  &t.  Flern;,  f^,. 
Obiervatloiis.  &l!*  Iteslmis  to  force  Sonlt  to  abandon  Bavonne,  M.  Ucneml  movemfiit^, 
fiS.  Reproaches  the  Sp^inlsb  !rener4l«  f<tr  the  e^ncefOe^  of  their  tr"0p4,  fll.  HIa  difDctiliioa 
"vrilb  PortkignJ  and  Sipaln  coiitlini^d^  ^.  Kecommenda  the  ministers  to  prepare  for  war 
wUh  the  latter^  M.  Opposes  the  dismissal  of  his  enemies  from  the  Regency.  08.  Beasoni 
for  this  courste,  03.  U  alarmed  fit  Uie  treaty  of  VulEiu^ay— his  vkws  upon.  71.  Keeom- 
mcnds  a  geFier^  anme&ty,  7$.  HIa  hatred  of  demoeratlc  instltuilonsi,  a  reason  for  tbtt 
oppQ^Uloii  of  ibc  CortMi  to  him.  7B.  His  rminlv  policT  contmsted  tflth  the  wiles  of 
tha  allied  sovereltrns,  til.  fi  nej^lecled  by  the  minWerik,  i&.  Remon^itnitea,  and  explnini 
hit  eltuatlon  and  vl&va,  gC.  CqUIsIou  with  tbc  aavnl  autborlrlen,  S8<  la  rc^rded  by 
mUnlBtera  as  a  vlnlonarTi  8^.  Hla  flnanclal  alEuatlon  nearly  Intoiemble,  W.  Parbaroua 
conduct  of  the  Soanlsli  authorities  tc»wardfl  hla  hti-ipltaU,  flS.  The  Fn-nch  InhablianU 
well  affected  to,  113.  Ifr  Jriined  by  tavatyA  j^prerentatlves  of  tlio  Bourbons,  115.  Hla 
cantlon  towards,  lb.  Bee  161.  la  embarrafised:  b^  ttie  host  [Illy  of  the  Spanlarda,  115, 
His  situation  suddenly  imellomteil,  11!?.  Hla  wSae  [jotky  and  foresight,  lb.  Recoloi 
his  British  poJcl  into  Sapoleonfit  ISO.  MifeGa  nrran^emeLils  for  the  investment  of  liay- 
cnne,  Jb.  Pussiij^e  of  the  Gaves.  124.  et  sea.  See  ix\.  1»*.  Rcealla  the  ifjianlsh  troopi 
wltb  great  reluctance.  1^.  Authorizes  the  lnhabltauta  to  utn  thcmseEves  for  the  prewr- 
vat  Ion  (if  order,  ISA.  Battle  of  Ortbes,  112.  ReKtoirs  the  hiittie  when  n  parly  lost,  t4fl. 
Pursue*  Souit^  146.  lu  woundiid.  140,  Js  cbedced  i^-  the  Ooodlnjr  of  the  rivers,  147, 
OljJKirt'Eitltjns,  IflS.  His  embflrrasaments,  IW.  Rf^olvEiji  to  seize  Bordenux.  lb.  seiidt 
Ber&siford  for  that  purpose,  143.  Prfit^ata  iik^luist  the  bad  fiUh  of  the  Duke  i>f  AwkoH' 
leme,  103.  EfnbarraaH^d  by  m'tilsterlal  n^lec^t,  170.  His  position,  HI.  la  menaced  by 
Bonlt,  and  malnialua  th^  dfel^nslive,  179.  Hla  forcen  Incren.^.  173.  Puts  the  army  In 
motion,  ni.  Puniuea  Soult  tnmi  Tarbes,  177^1^.  HU  tardEttua^  defended,  179.  Hla  piani 
ftnil  operations  htfare  Totilouse^  183,  et  seq.  proses  the  Garonne^  IdG.  Difficulty  of  at- 
tacking les.  tllsposjtluns  for.  laW.  Battle  of  Tonlousa,  l&O.  Enters  the  oily  tn  triumph* 
j97.  Heara  of  Naptdeon'a  ahdlcsitlion,  and  the  war  terminating  lb.  Qiiiieral  obaefvailou^ 
^06.    TteHf^tthjcts  Qti  hla  cojitpai^na  and  hl5  genius.  916. 

Williams,  Mr.,  n  cavalry  oAcer.  terrible  dejith  of,  at  the  cctmbat  of  Gmtrdoii,  Iv.  IS. 

Wllsdn,  Sir  Robert,  Ejrvanlzua  the  LtialtatiE:a.n  Lej'lon  at  Oporto,  I.  495.  The  leclnn  raised 
to  support  the  Bishop^  a  part  v.  43Q.  Oocupies  the  fortrcsa  of  Almeida,  437.  Hla  actiiitf 
m  4  partliqn.  ISS.  Throws  olf  the  Bkhop^d  nuthurlty,  and  the  li^ielon  becoioea  a  natiuuiQ 
cOTp*,  45C.  Hla  optKiLloud  agajuit  Qenena  lApbwe,  IL  Oil.  (Bee  "Talavmn.J  Xa  deputed  by 
Ney  at  the  pass  of  BaAos,  llG-i. 

Xatita,  San  Fellpps  de,  Manthal  Sudhet  Intrencbos  a  camp  at.  !▼.  94.  Descriptloii  of 
931. 


Tosx,  the  Duke  of;  reoonmends  the  emploTment  of  a  laraer  force  In  the  Peninsala,  i.  938. 
Szuract  flrom  his  minute  In  relation  to,  App.  638.  Wellington  aomewhat  thwarted  by, 
iy.SBl.    Witbdrawaaomeof  thebertaoldieno^  V.93. 


lAMOBA  Is  invested  by  General  SUveira,  !▼.  104..    The  'aieite  raised  hj  General  F07,  Mf 
XTaeoatedby  the  Frendi,  and  entered  by  the  allies,  911.  ' 
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OOndttlOO  Mid   HH^ftftf  of  dS' 

dbMnraUou.lb.   OobAuIob  la. 


bnfOOL  UnMelBporUBoe  ot  U  48.   Fbifc  d«f*oll».   Its 

IbMe,  lb.   lu  a«ip«nt«  rwlttinca,  flB.   TIm  ilaM  ndaed.  M.   Ot . , 

•Iter  tb«  tMttl«  or  Tudda,  870.  Dowriptloo  of  tto  fbrtUcaftloBa.  m.  KztnMrdlnarrpropam' 
Uonsfor  iU  dafenoe,  819.  Second  dege  oC  874.  mm^Mmot  tho  French,  878.  The  wnlle 
bettered  down,  end  the  chief  enflneen  on  both  ridee  klUed,  831.    The  war  carried  Into  tha 


battered  down,  and  the  chief  enflneen  oa  both  ridee  klUed,  831.  The  war  carried  Into  tha 
etreete,  881.  Syetem  of  terror  purraed  to  keep  np  the  defteoe,  lb.  Mnrmiirs  of  the  Fraacfc 
■oldlere,  885.  Thectt7nrrendere,887.  Obeenrattoae,  888.  la  araenaled  by  the  French,  aai  th« 


•traete,  881.   gyetem  of  terror  pnrraed  to  keep  np  the  deflmce,  lb.    Mnrmiirs  of  the  Fraacfc 

'"*    1,886.  Tnectt7sarrendere,887.  OboenraUone,888.  laaraoualr"-""    " "   —  ^--- 

nveeted  bj  the  parUdaa.  hr.  818-lf . 

battto  <  MwMO  Manlial  LtMra  aai  Qaaeral  BIska,  L 188. 
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